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CHICAGO 


JULY TO DECEMBER INCLUSIVE, 1921 


Index to Illustrations According to Subject 


Key to Pages and Plates 


Pages Plates 
July 1- 38 1-15 
August 39-— 76 16-31 
September 77-118 32-46 
October 119-160 47-61 
November 161-204 62-76 
December 205-246 77-91 
BUILDINGS~(complete) 
Apartments Bronxville, N. Y., Studio and 
Stores, ex. pl... 4.30 
Community Shops and Apartments, Danielson, : 
Conn., ex. pl.. .29 
Great Neck, i ia with stores, ex. ‘pl. 28, 66 


Auditorium Smith Memorial Hall, Univ Rtaity of 
cape 2 Minapaeibe exe wi. pl....4 2... . .1%+ 
ar 62-64, 177, 182, Frontis. Nov. 
Ganks. cteenies and Metals National Bank, 
Cunard Building, New York, in. pl. 4, 5, 8 
Virginia Trust Company Building, Richmond, 


Va., ex. in. pl.. .18, 20 
Chapel Peace, Reennaad. Preicch: eralimore, 
itr pe ae \ aa 16, 17, 54 


hte hes ‘Charlee Street aMfecting once. Bos- 
ton, ex.. . Frontis. Aug. 
Saint "Mark, "Palace of Venice, Rome, ex. in. 24-1 
Club Recreation, Pacolet ante Co., New Hol. 
land, Ga., ex. in. pl... i ....65, 66 
College Buildings Smith beaochl Hall, 
Roe of Illinois, Urbana, Ill., ex. m. pl. 
.62, 64, 177, 182, Frontis. Nov. 
| ‘Buildings Recreation, Pacolet 
Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga., ex. in. pl. .65, 66 
Exposition Buildings Fine Arts Building, 
Columbian Exposition, Chicago, Ill., ex..35-37 
Farm Buildings Gardener’s peee es 
Hall, Yorktown, Va., ex. pl.. 217 
Stable, York Hall, Yorktown, Va., ex. bal. (220 
Superintendent’s Cottage, Estate at Yonkers, 
N. Y., ex. pl.. .74 
Garages, Private york Hall, ‘Yorktown, ne 
ex. pl.. ye ee eee Ale 


Garages, Public Commodore-Biltmore, new 
York, ex. in. pl.. Ble: 5 70, 171 
Eliot Street, Boston, pl. A cave asse LTS 
La Salle, Chicago, ex. in. pl. Lo ee ee 172, 173 
Portland Street. Boston, ex. pl.. Ae FAT 


Hospitals Essex County Re iictiosis, " Middle- 
ton, Mass., ex. in. pl.. .67-69, 189, 191 
= sania Charles elie; St. Paul, Minn., ex. pl. 


. 39, 40, 109 
aatels ataky Hew ork, alter. ) am .226 
Galves, Galveston, Texas, pl.. 222 


Picky ick Arms, Greenwich, Conn., ‘ex. ‘pl. “21-23 
Sonntag, Evansville, Ind., ex. pl... 224 
et Bigelow, Henry F., Boston, ites in. 
vhi2, 114; 115, 201 
Bio: "Captain “George P., York Hall, York- 
town, Va. (restoration), ex. in. pl. 
. 77-84, 211, 220 
Brick, ‘Small, “Moorehead, Minn, ex. pl. . 210 
Bronxville N. ¥:; Julius Gregory, architect, 


pL .92 
Condi, Francis L., “Milton, Mass., ex. in. 
41-43 
Devin Mrs. A. ap ‘Antelo, Dark Harbor, Me., 
. 24-27 


English. ‘Workingmen’ s ’ Cottages, “Tunbridge 
a and Westhampnett Rural District, 
136-140 
Guest iota York Hall, Yorktown, Va. ex. a 
; 4,2 
Haefdli, Walter, Pelham Manor, ‘N.Y. ie oe 89 
Hart, Montgomery 1 L., Pelham } Manor, Nig 
ex. pl.. Pree OS 


Houses (cont). 
Lindley, Mrs. Willard P., Santa Barbara, nore 


ex. in. pl.. .. 48, 49 
Macdonald, William via ‘Belmont, Mass., .) OX. 

ins pl.. .75, 76 
Mears, Robert, Tenafly, N. ye. ex. . pl.. 31 


Mitchell, Charles E., New York, in. pl. 58-60, 158 
Park, Darragh, Roslyn, N. Y., ex. in. pl.. .70-73 
Parshall, Mrs. DeWitt, Montecito, Calif., ex. 
Santa Barbara, Calif., “George Washington 
Smith, architect, ex. B50) 
Shields, Paul, Great Neck, N. Y, "ex. ‘pl. 44 
Shirley, James River, Va. (measured drawings). 
in. .67-70 
Smith, George Washington (Casa del Greco), 
Montecito, Calif., ex. in. pl.. .45, 
Superintendent’s Cottage, Estate. at Yonkers, 
ey Sr) ae .74 
Texas Residential Development, ap WwW. North- 
rop, Jr., architect, ex. pl.. = tts’ 
Tunbridge Wells, England, Cottage at, (Sen RUBY s 
Westhampnett Rural District, Cottages for, 
ex. pl... . 138-140 
York ‘all, Yorktown, Va. (restoration), ex. 
Ne Plas . 77-84, 211-220 


Loft Buildings, see Office Bulldikee 
Mausoleums Shedd, Lowell, Mass., ex. pl... . .56 


Memorial, Cemetery Whitman, Mt. heer 
Cambridge, Mass., ex. 


Museum Fine Arts Building, ‘Cotundbien: Expo- 


od 


sition, Chicago, IIl., ex. 5-37 
Music Building Smith east Hall, Uni- 
ex. in. pl., 


vee! of Illinois, Urbana, IIL, 
seek .62-64, 177- 182, Frontis. Nov. 


Office Buildings Ne dean: New York, ex. 124, 134 


Association, New York, ex.. . Frontis. ‘Oct. 
Cunard, New York, ex. in. pl.. .1-15, 2-24 
Fisk, New York, ex. pl.. .50, 51, 123 
Garment Center, New York, ex. . 134 
Heckscher, New York, ex. pl. ‘47- 49, 120, 121 
Liggett, New York, ex. pl.. .52, 53 


Post & Flagg Building, New York, : ex. in. pl. 


. 85-87, 337 
Wrigley; Chicago, ex. in be .54, 55, 1385 
Younison, New York, ex. : 123, 134 


Palace Venice, Rome Coenen: ex. in... .39-44 


Recreation Pacolet Mite Co. New Holland, 
Ga., ex. in. pl.. ; wrai. . 05.100 


Sanitarium Essex coatites "Paberealcaat Mid- 
dleton, Mass., ex. in. pl.. .67-69, 189-191 


ee Grade Fairfield, iAaes Geuntte Fla., 
84 


Grind Park, ‘Duval County, Fla., ex. pl. .82 
La Villa, Jacksonville, Fla., ex. pl.. + 78, 79 
Panama Park, Jacksonville, Bla, GX-, ore. ss 83 
Riverside, Jacksonville, Blayiex. ‘pl. 81 


South Jacksonville, Jacksonville, Fla., ex. «pl, .80 
Stanton, Jacksonville, Fla., ex..... ae 
Typical School for Colored Children, « ex. x pl. 

Woodstock, Duval County, Fla., ex. pl.. $0 


Schools, High Healdsburg, Calif., ex. pl. 37, 38, 85 
StwPetershurey las iex. Dinas. ween + ceo - © 32, 33 
Watsonville, Calif., ex. in. pl...... 34-36, 85-88 


Stable York Hall, Yorktown, Va., . 220 
Stores Bronxville, N. Y., Stores and Siddios. ex. 


ex. pl.. 


pl.. 3 
Chest Shop, ‘Boston, e ex. cpl. fe he 
Community Shops, Danielson, Conn., ex. pl.. 
Fisk Building, New York, ex.. mn 


Great Neck, L. I.,Apartments above, ex. ph 28, 66 
Hotel Astor, New York, pl.. 326 
Hotel Sonntag, Evansville, Ind., ex. pl.. . 224 
Theater Victory, Evansville, Ind., ex: pl. . .224 
Villa Cornaro, Piombino, near Castelfranco, 
Italy, Palladio, architect, ex. in. pl.. .. .161-168 


* Illustrated; ex. exterior; in. interior; al, plan. 


INTERIORS 
Auditorium Smith Memorial Hall, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, IIl.. acg .. 64 
Banking Rooms Mkcniaites gia Metals Na ation- 
al Bank, Cunard Building, New York..... 4 
Virginia Trust Co., Richmond, Va........19, 20 
Bedrooms York Hall, Yorktown, Va.... .83, 219 


Chapel Peace, Emmanuel Church, Baltimore 16, 17 


Cortile Bigelow, Henry Forbes, Boston...... 112 
Dining Rooms Coolidge, Francis L., Milton, 
Mass: vas 2 43 
Essex County Tuberculosis Hospital, Middle- 
ton, Mass... . .190 
Macdonald, William Vv, ‘Belmont, Mass. . ae eS 
Mitchell, Charles E., New York,. . .60, 158 
Munds, J. Theus, New York. ae alae’ 
Palace, Florence, Italy. . Ps haria a li ks 
Park, Darragh, Roslyn, N.Y.. hn Cee RY 
York Hall, Yorktown, Va.. (3. Me ROO RSE 


Directors’ Rooms Cunard Building: New York 14 
Post & Flagg Building, New York...... .86, 87 


Drawing Rooms Bigelow,Henry Forbes, Boston, 
Coolidge, Francis t Milton, Mass... 


SiS fue BOS 
Davanzati Palace, Florence, Italy. Ue 246 
Dreyfus, Carl, Boston. Prenat s. 3 


Ellery, W illiam, Brookline, Mass. . wee 248 
Guest Cottage, York Hall, Yorktown, ‘Va.. ..219 
House near Boston, H. B. Russell, architect, 
Mitchell, Charles E., New York. .58, 59 
Park, Darragh, Roslyn, N. Y.. . ee >a 
Shirley, James River, Va. (measured draw- 
ings) . .67-70 
Thomas, “Leonard M., “New York, . ee 
Whitney, Howard F., ae Island, ‘Nias 
York Hall, Yorktown, V 318 
Gymnasium Retentin: ‘Building, “pPucolet 
Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga..............66 
Halls Coolidge, Francis L., Milton, Miassver 3-342 
Mitchell, Charles E., New York.... .59, 60, 158 
Shirley, James River, Va. (measured draw- 
ings) . .67-70 
Villa Cornaro, ‘Piombino near ‘Castelfranco, 
Italy dhe . ee anes ate LOO 
York Hall, Yorktown, Va. .79, 83 


Laboratories Chemical, Hick Schoek “Watson-_ 
ville, Calif. . 
Domestic Science, High ‘School, ‘Watsonville, 


Calitz. Rees 
Physical, ‘High School, Watsonville, Calif. . 
Libraries Munds, J. Theus, New York. . : ye 
Platt, Charles A., New York. 57 
York Hall, Yorktown, Va.. stasis tS 6 oar 
Living Rooms, see Drawing Ignis 
Loggias Bigelow, Henry Forbes, Boston, . bt I he, 
Rogers, H. H., Southampton, N. Y..........61 


Villa Cornaro, Piombino near Castelfranco, 
Ttalvin aoe aay e hel 
Lounge Racing Saloon Passengers’, Cunard 
Building, New York,. 12. s 
Women’s Social Room, ‘Recreation Building, 
New Holland, Ga.. ea. 


Music Rooms, see Dt wine Rooms 


Private Offices Cunard Building, New York.. .15 
Post & Flagg Building, New York . . .86, 87 


Restaurant Tea Room, Hotel Brioeeie 
. 6+ 


Boston.. R43 
Show Room Cc. Cc Harvey Piano Co., Boston, 
-- 103 
Ralsnatind Pool | Building for ‘Pacolet Mig. Coa 
New Holland, Ga.. : .66 
Wards, Hospital Tee County ‘Tuberculpsie 
Middleton, Mass.. ar iacMcrc oF 
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Key to Pages and Plates 


Pages Plates 
July 1- 38 1-15 
August 39- 76 16-31 
September 77-118 32-46 
October 119-160 47-61 
November 161-204 62-76 
December 205-246 77-91 


ARCHITECTURAL DETAILS 
Altars Peace Chapel, Emmanuel Church, Balti- 
more \ Goth.) ss vee se eee selene, bea Oe 


Ceilings Church of St. Mark, Rome (Ital. ren.) 43 
Drawing Room, Henry Forbes Bigelow (Ital. 


halt EY ee, Pe PI Oi epee, Be ae ae ry WE 
Cunard Building, New York, Great Hall, 
Mural Decoration (Ital. ren.).. é 5 
Passengers’ Lounge (Eng. plaster)... 12 
Vestibule, vaulted (Ital. ren.).. 4 e 
Florentine Palace, vaulted . “116 


Living Room, Howard F. W hitney, Long ‘Ts- 
land (Ital. ren.).. : 90 
House, Charles E. Mitchell, ‘New York eal. 
ren.).. .58 
Palace at Rome, 16th century (Ital. 1 ren. n.),. “154 
Villa Cornaro, Piombino near Castelfranco 
(Ital. ren.).. ct 
Virginia Trust Co., "Richmond, Va., (Ital. ‘ren.). 19 


Doorways, Exterior Healdsburg, Calif., High 

School (Bar). . 37 

House, William a Macdonald, Belmont, Mass. 
(Col.) . 

House, Darragh Park, Roslyn, N.Y. ‘(Eng.) . 

Mechanics and Metals National Bank, rebhe the 
Building, New York (Ital. ren.) ... 

Miller, Charles T., Hospital, St. Paul, ‘Minn. 
(Ital. ren.) a te 0 

Palace of Venice, ‘Rome (Ital. ren. bee : a 

Post & Flagg Bldg., New York (Eng. Ten. a 

Watsonville, Calif., High School (Moor.).. 

York Hall, Yorktown, Va. (measured Bonne 


Be 


(Georg) tsar eee Selo 
Doorways, Interior Boston residence (Ital. 
TENG ors civintes wits Soret eee ee US 
Cunard Building, Great Hall (Ital. ren.) .....11 
Davanzati Palace (measured drawing)... .. .202 


Doorways, Interior (Cont.) 


Door Moulds (measured drawing) (Ital. ren.).201 
House, J. Theus Munds,New York (Ital. ren.)45 
Post & Flagg Building, New York (Eng. ren.) 87 
Shirley, James River, Va. (measured drawings) 
(Georg.).. +. 222 .69,.70 
Venetian Polychrome, 18th century igPraRrnes 200 
Villa Caronia, Florence (Ital. ren.) . hen LOO 
Wrought Tron Grille, Baldwin House, Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y. (Ital. ren.).. .245 


Fireplaces Bedroom, York Hall, beget Va. 
.218 


(Georg.).. 
Cunard Building, New York (Jacobean)... ip 
Davanzati Palace, Florence (Ital. ren. ) 


. Frontis. Sept. 


Drawing “Room, ‘Shirley, "James River, Va. 
(measured drawings) (Georg.). . m8) 

Gugler, Eric, Apartment, New York Meal. 
ren.).. .155 


Italian renaissance, ‘modern cement. 
49, 91, 156, 157, 203 
Post & Flagg Building, ‘New York (Eng. 1 ren. . 87 


Villa Caronia, Florence (Ital. ren.) . : 203 
Floorings Brick and Tile, in. 91 
Cement tile . eae .104 
Cork tile, Boston Tea Room. Spine ane! 
Decorative rubber. Ray ae .103 
Linoleum patterns. . Oe 
Terrace flagging. . Al 


Fabrics meas (Goth. ), mohair and damask 
(Ital. ren.) . son ea odd 241 


Furniture Bookcase (Ital. mays of Bey rs os 
Chiamsi(ital ren.) . ye ode foie poe 
Chest (Ital. ren.) . 
Credenze (Ital. ren.) . : "160, 204, "246 
Cupboard, tassels from Davanzati Palace, 


Florence. 198 
Tables (Ital. ren. mo 240, 2 249, 243 
546 


Table, wrought iron, ‘Venetian, 
Writing Cabinet (Ital. ren.). 
Ironwork Door Grille, Baldwin “eulenean Mt. 
Kisco, N. Y. (Ital. ren.). . .245 
Entrance Gates, Villa Cornaro | (Ital. ren.). . . 167 
Gate, Cue ee Peas: New York (Ital. 
ren. 


Gateway, Estate, “Mrs. Mary ee ‘Stewart, 
Santa Barbara, Calif. (Span. ren.). . .. .50 


Index to Illustrations According 


A 


Andrews, Rantoul & Jones, Portland Street Ga- 
rage, Boston, ex. pl.. BV 

Atwood, Charles B., Fine Arts Building, C ‘Colum- 
bian Exposition, Chicago, IIl., ex. -:30, 37 


B 


Bates & How, Apartments and Stores, Bronxville, 
+ Y., ex. pli. 

Bickford Co., John H, "Essex County ‘Tuberculo- 
sis Hospital, Middleton, Mass., ex. in. pl. 
67-69, 189-191 
Bigelow & W adsworth, ‘Doorway, Italian style, 
Wie Henry Forbes Bigelow, Boston, in. 

pl.. 112, 114, 115, 201 
Blackall, Clapp & Whittemore, Tea Room, Hotel 
Brunswick, Boston, in. 
Blum, Geo. & Edw. Younison Building, New 
York, ex. 123, 134 
Bossom, Alfred C. Virginia Trust Co. Building, 
Richmond, Va., ex. in. pl.. . .18-20 


. 64 


Cc 


Carrere & Hastings, Alexander bisa New 
York, 3rd story, ex. 209 
Cunard Building, New York, ‘ex. in. “phe in “15, 2-24 
Fisk Building, New York, ex. pl.. .50, 51 
Liggett Building, New York, ex. pl. AP Bry 53 
Casale, James E., Library and Dining Room, 
House, J. Theus Munds, in.......... 45, 117 
Chase, Robert S Decorator, Music Room, Wil- 
liam Ellery, "Brookline, Mass., in. .243 
Loggia, H. H. Rogers, Southampton, N. 5 a 
61 
Ca W illiam HH, / Community Shops, ‘Danielson, 


Conn., ex. pl. .29 


D 


Dodge, Edwin Sherrill, Drawing Room, Carl 
Dreyfus, Boston, in. 91 

Dovaston, John, Cottages. for. Westhampnett 
Rural District, Eng., ex. pl. . . 138-140 


F 


French Co., Fred F., De ace Arms, Greenwich, 
Conn., ex. pl... ; . 21-23 


G 


Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Wrigley 
Building, Chicago, ex. pl.. .54, 55, 135 

Greeley, Mellen C., Stanton School, Jacksonville 
.83 


Fla., ex. : 
Gregory, Julius, House at. Bronxville, } 'N. Y., 
ex. pl. 1 98 
House, Montgomery fa Hart, ex. pl. . . 88 
House, Walter Haefeli, ex. pl.. .89 
Griffin & Wynkoop, Garage, York ‘Hall, “York- 
town,-Va., ex. pl.. 216 
Gardener’s ‘Cottage, York “Hall, Yorktown, 
Va.,ex. pl. . 
Guest Cottage, York Hall, Yorktown, Va., 
ex. in. pl.. . 84, 216, 219 
Stable, York Hall, Y orktown, Va., ex. pl. . 220 


York Hall, Yorktown, Va., ex. in. pl. 
. 77-84, 211-220 
Gugler, Eric, F ‘replace, Washington 1 Mews, New 
York, in.. : 7155 


H 


Hartwell, Richardson & Driver, Shedd Mauso- 
leum, Lowell, Mass., ex. pl.. 56 

Whitman Memorial, Mt. Auburn Cemetery, 
Cambridge, Mass., ex. ; 57 


* Illustrated; ex. caierione in. halen. om uae 


Ironwork (Cont.) 
Grille, vestibule, Cunard Bole New eee 


(Ital. ren.).. aoe Rec & 
Lighting Fixtures ‘(Ital. ren.). PE 244, 245 
Stair rail, House, Charles E. Mane New 


York (Ital. ren.) , .60 
Table, Venetian. : ; . .. 242 
uae Fixtures Wrought iron: os ren.) 


Loggias hurt of St. Mark, Palace of ro, 
Rome, (Ren.).. 
Palace of Venice, Rome, Courtyard (Ren. he. 


Mural Decoration Cunard Building, New ox 
9-15 


Loggia, House, Ho Rogers, ‘Southampton, 
Ne ; .61 


Pulpit Peace Chapel, Emmanuel Church, Balti- 
more (Goth.).. P .17 


Ramps Commodore Biltmore - Garage, New York 


‘alga! 
LaSalle Garage, ‘Chicago. . 172 
Watsonville, Calif. High School . . On 


Sgraffito (Ital. ren.) Alexander Building, New 
York, 3rd story. . . .209 


Booth Theater, Frieze, N ew York. . . 209 
Boutourlina Palace, Florence. . ..Frontis. Dec. 
Rasponi Palace, Florence. .208 


Sertini Palace (measured drawing) . e = : 206, 207 
Spinelli Palace, Florence. . SAE .205 


Stained Glass Cunard cane New York, 
Lounge Window. 13 


Staircases House, Henry F. mer tes Boston 
(Ital. ren.).. -115 
House, Francis. Ls ‘Coolidge, “Milton, “Mass. 
ol. .42 
Shirley, James ‘River, Va. (measured drawing) 
(Georg.). . Bete Oe 
York Hall, Yorktown, Va. (Georg.). eee Se ‘79 


Windows Italian style, residence, Myron Hunt, 
architect . 
sip’ James ’ River, Va. “(measured draw- 


York Hall, Yorktown, ¥ Va. +. ‘interior or (measured 
drawing)... AA eon ee 


to Architect 


Herts, Henry B., Frieze, Booth Theater, New 
York, ex.. .209 
Hoffman, F. Burrall, ‘Jr., ‘Living Room, House, 
Leonard M. Thomas, New York, in.. 
Holabird & Roche, LaSalle Garage, Chicago, 
ex. in. pl.. sliz, Lid 
Holmes & Rules Grand ‘Park School, Duval 
County, Fla., ex. pl. . 
Riverside School, Jacksonville, Fla., ex. pl. "81 
Woodstock School, Duval County, Fla., ex. pl. Fe 
Hopkins, — ‘Alfred, ’ ‘Superintendent’ S Cottage, 
Estate at Yonkers, N. ¥., ex. pl.. a miniswss « 24 
Hunt, Myron, Window, Italian Style, in...... 200 
Hunter &_ Bros) Raves Howes men Spa 


- 46 


Tenafly, N. ue ex. pl... 31 
I 
Ittner, Wm. B., Fairfield School, Duval domi 


F la., ex.. 
Grand Park School, Duval “County, Fla., 1X 
Blas 2 


High School, St. Petersburg, Fla., ex. ‘pl. 32, 33 
La Villa School, Jacksonville, Fla, ex. pl..78, 79 
Panama Park School, Jacksonville, Pla., ex.. .83 
Riverside School, Jacksonville, Fla., ex. ‘pl... .81 
eG Jacksonville School, J acksonville, Fla. Be 


X. pi. 
Stents School, Jacksonville, Fia., ex. .83 
Typical School (Colored), Duval County, Fla. m 
ex. pl. 
Woodstock School, Duval County, Fla, ‘ex. 
pl.. ee 


J 


Sb ee C.Be pie ys Miller —s St. 
’ Minn., ex, Dl. :csavaeeae 9, 40, 109 
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Index to Illustrations Perot: to Architect— Continued 


K 


Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Recreation Building, 

eee Mfg. Co., New Holland, Ga., ex. in. 
.65, 66 

} Show Room, ‘. GC, Harvey Piano Ga, “Boston, 
103 

Klutho, H. Ja “Panama Park School, I, Jacksonville, 
Fla., ex.. ae 83 


M 


Major, Howard, Drawing Room, Howard F. 
Whitney, Long Island, N. Y., in.. 
Mark & Sheftall, La Villa School, Jacksonville, 
Fila., ex. pl.. .78, 79 
ssa omsanville. School, Jacksonville, Fla. ” 
.80 


, 84 


-90 


pl. 
Tonic School for Colored Children, ex. ‘pl. 
Mason, Walter M., Garment Center Building, 


New York, ex.. 134 
Mauran, Russell & ‘Crowell, Galves | Hotel, 
Galveston, pl. . (222 


Mellor, Meigs & Howe, House, “Mrs. A. 7 Antelo 
Devereux, Dark Harbor, Me., ex. pl.. .. . 24-27 

Morris, Benjamin Wistar, Cunard Building, New 
York, ex. in. pl. . 1-15, 2-24 
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JHE EDITORS: FORUM 


The (unard Building 


T T is not usual for THE Forum to devote the 

major portion of one of its tissues to the 
publication of a single building, but in present- 
ing the Cunard Building, as we do in this 
number, we feel that we will have the complete 
interest and approval of our subscribers. 

Opportunities for the creation of noteworthy 

_ architecture have been very infrequent in recent 
years. When such an opportunity does occur 
and is developed as successfully as iw is in 
the Cunard Building, a record of the work 
becomes a matter of general interest to the 
entire architectural profession. 

The Cunard Building has an_ especial 
interest, too, as evidence of the eminently fine 
results that are possible of attainment under the 
co-operative conditions necessary to large con- 
struction enterprises today. The story of 
the building is one of intelligent and sympa- 
thetic co-operation from the beginning between 
owners, architects, contractors, engineers, art- 
ists, craftsmen and many others, down to the 
hundreds of skilled workers who actually built 
the building. It has been produced through 
minute and painstaking study and will stand 
for many years asa guide to better architecture 
in the commercial world. 


Zana 
fat TN! 


. 


Reproduction of menucard border by Messrs. Vegezxi and Bronson of Exra Winter's 
staff for luncheon given at the building by the workers in honor of visiting offictals of 
The Cunard Steam Ship Company, Ltd. 
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The Cunard Building 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT IN NEW YORK, BY BENJAMIN WISTAR MORRIS 
By ROYAL CORTISSOZ 


NDER the pressure of commercial condi- 
| tions, and perhaps of their own bad taste, 

some of our designers of tall buildings have 
in recent years turned their backs upon architec- 
ture. They have been content to produce, in- 
stead, simply skyscrapers and hotels. It is unde- 
niable that from a certain point of view they have 
produced these things very well. The huge office 
building and the huge hotel or apartment house 
are all as poignantly expressive of American life as 
the cathedral of Amiens is expressive of French 
life in the middle ages. If the genius of a people 
is reflected in great hives of living rooms and busi- 
ness offices, then the inventors of a new category 
in American building have at least been true to 
their race. We may chuckle derisively over the 
hotel lobby swamped with junk from the old 
world, but we know perfectly well that that is 
what the public wants, and the designers afore- 
mentioned know how to supply it. In the case of 
the office building the public want is based, more- 
over, on an irreducible public need and it is hard 
to find fault with the architect whose endeavors to 
satisfy it result only in bald prose. How is it 
possible to extort anything else from the steel cage 
principle? 

I used to ponder that question when, 30 odd years 
ago, I studied the old Tower Building in lower 
Broadway, the first essay in the new mode of con- 
struction, and from the vantage ground of McKim, 
Mead & White’s office I watched the experiments 
going on all over the country. I have been watch- 
ing and pondering ever since, and observing that 
in the steel cage principle there is, after all, 
nothing inimical to architecture—granting that 
the right hands are at work. Distinctly practical 
elements have naturally always been to the fore 
in this matter and when Daniel H. Burnham took 
hold, in Chicago, it was primarily as a_ practical 
man that he won his resounding triumphs. In the 
making of an office building he saw that organiza- 
tion of plan was everything. He was strong in the 
management of circulation and illumination. In 
the long reflections on this subject to which I have 
ventured to refer, those phases of the problem have 


been intensely interesting. But if they have deep- 
ened my appreciation of architects as practical 
men they have also thrown me back with a stronger 
conviction upon consideration of their function as 
artists. There, in fact, lies the nubbin of the whole 
business. It is in proportion to his purely esthetic 
gifts that the designer of tall buildings produces— 
architecture. Looking back over a_ crowded 
period, during which architecture has outstripped 
all the other arts in America, one is driven to the 
conclusion that the best buildings are those which 
not only embody good solutions of practical prob- 
lems but, like our best paintings and statues, de- 
note vision and personality. I emphasize a point 
which ought to be, perhaps, trite enough, because 
as a matter of fact so many architects seem to have 
thrown it overboard. 

Not long ago I had the opportunity of seeing a 
group of buildings which I had known before only 
in photographs and drawings—the court house and 
jail designed by Richardson for Pittsburgh. It 
was a positively thrilling experience. To stand in 
the presence of these buildings is to feel the spell 
of organic architecture, of walls vitalized by the 
genius of a creative artist. Composition has here a 
recognizable purpose, a beginning, a middle and 
an end, fused in the light of reason. Memory of the 
superb tower, of the heroically conceived jail, is as 
moving as memory of a pile like Carcassonne. 
When I came, soon after, to the Cunard Building 
I had something of the same sensation. I knew at 
once that Mr. Morris, like Richardson, had had 
a creative impulse. I have been immensely im- 
pressed by the convenience, the ingenious handling 
of space, and all the nominally prosaic virtues of 
his design, but what makes it exciting is its beauty, 
the proof it affords that a skyscraper may be made 
a work of art. 

It is fairly fortunate in its site, the site whereon 
New Amsterdam was founded. Bowling Green 
gives the thoroughfare some width just before it 
settles down to the straight and narrow constric- 
tion of Broadway, and, for once, a skyscraper may 
be seen in something like perspective. In respect 
to style, Mr. Morris might be said to have taken 
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his cue from the Italian renaissance, but he must 
have been influenced also, .I think, by the spirit of 
the institution he had set out to house. The Cunard 
Line is unquestionably an institution. The ships 
first set going between Halifax and Liverpool in 
1840 can claim, in their way, an alliance with the 
imperial fleets. Their captains touch hands, so to 
say, with the early mariners who laid the founda- 
tions of England’s sea power. Mr. Morris has kept 
this in mind. The first stages of his facade are 
exactly expressive in their simplicity and strength 
of a vast business historically identified with the 
sea, and rooted in a profoundly British tradition. 
The home offices of the Cunard Line in Liverpool, 
erected not long since, have a square-built, almost 
fortress-like aspect. Mr. Morris has followed in 
New York the same motives of weight and dignity. 
His massive courses of rusticated stone, broken by 
five monumental arches, may have an Italian prece- 
dent, but the perfect base they provide is in 
harmony with all the ideas of might lying behind 
the assertion that ‘Britannia rules the waves.”’ 
There is a charming decorative touch discover- 
able here. I say ‘‘discoverable,’’ because one does 
not immediately notice the delicate carving on the 
two small window frames flanking the southern 
entrance arch. When you do find it you are struck 
by its modest felicity, by the manner in which 
the artist seizes a chance to lighten the mass. As 
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you savor the grace and elegance of this ornamenta- 
tion and its happy effect at the particular spot you 
realize also how “‘judgmatic’’ Mr. Morris has been. 
It is characteristic. He has placed decoration only 
where decoration has been fitting. There are no 
teasing details to disturb the calm of these noble 
walls. The arched base, like the pillared stage it 
carries, is refined very nearly to the point of aus- 
terity. As the facade soars to its height there are 
no decorative littlenesses to mar the broad and 
powerful sweep of the design. But all the time the 
architect has been studying modes of avoiding the 
arid, bare, box-like effect invited by the needs of 
fenestration. He recesses the facade slightly, along 
a width sufficient to embrace eight of the windows 
in his row of sixteen, and the composition reaches 
its renewal of pillared openings at the top with- 
out a moment’s threat to its essential unity. He 
modulates his surface, if I may so express it, gains 
in light and shade, without having recourse to any 
specious “‘picturesque”’ expedients. 

The cornice counts only on the central portion 
of the building, and the full force of an ideal cli- 
max is thereby renounced. I cannot help regret- 
ting this. A great cornice is a joy by itself. But 
Mr. Morris has made the best of the situation im- 
posed upon him by the zoning laws and the step- 
ping of the topmost stories. If he could not let 
himself go in a cornice worthy of the base on which 
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his building rests he has at all events played with 
his varied roof lines so skillfully that they hold 
together and adequately crown the whole. It is 


the whole that registers his authority, the binding 
of the building, line and mass, into one beautiful 
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chord, not only just in proportions but lightly 
touched, with the living quality that in such de- 
signs is so rare. Gone is the deadness, the inertia, 
the banality, of the skyscraper to. which allusion 
was made at the outset of these remarks. Gone is 
the empty gesture of adventitious ornament. This 
is indeed organic architecture. The facade holds 
you by its beauty and at the same time it persuades 
you that it is the outward, visible sign of an in- 
ward interest, a good plan. 

One thinks again, as is proper, of the Cunard 
tradition, on entering the building. The northern 
arch gives access to a bank, the southern to the 
hall from which elevators rise. The three central 
arches are Cunard arches, dominating a vestibule 
which leads to the company’s vast rotunda, and this 
vestibule might alone provide the theme for a 
homily on the genius of business. Business is busi- 
ness, as it is here understood. There are no ex- 
traneous facilities in the Cunard Building There 
is no restaurant. There is no barber shop. There 
are no booths for the sale of papers, theater tickets, 
flowers and what not. The vestibule with its cof- 
fered and delicately tinted ceiling is as purely mon- 
umental as the Italian palazzo interior it suggests. 
It includes, too, a feature which like the external 
carvings I have mentioned points to Mr. Morris’ 
wise use of decoration when it is permissible. He 
has filled the spaces between the piers with mag- 
nificent iron grilles. Delicately designed, yet with 
the quiet force in them that befits the metal, they 
make the most discreet possible enrichment of the 
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ensemble. I ought to mention at this point a de- 
tail in the floor plan which has a peculiar fascina- 
tion. Crossing the vestibule we have to traverse 
still another parallel passage, much narrower, 
which terminates at right and left at passages run- 
ning toward the center of the building. The use- 
fulness of these extra channels for circulation is 
obvious and they have further a remarkable artis- 
tic charm. Sufficiently but not brilliantly lighted, 
they bring an almost romantic element into the 
scheme, vistas both intimate and mysterious. 
There is nothing more engaging in the develop- 
ment of the plan than these quiet aisles, unobtru- 
sively enframing the rotunda. 

The rotunda or great hall is an imposing tour 
de force. McKim was Roman when he conceived 
the grand spaces of the Pennsylvania Terminal. 
Mr. Morris has been Medicean in the conception 
of his Cunard hall, a deep, domed chamber ex- 
tending through to the back of the building. Here 
all the splendors of the renaissance break out on 
walls and ceiling. The ceiling, nearly 70 feet from 
the floor, at once takes the eye and promises to 
keep it indefinitely; but I must confess that. my 
own first impression took in as enormously impor- 
tant so humdrum a thing as the counter over 
which the public traffics for its tickets. It runs 
down the hall on each side, in straight lines, 
unbroken save beneath the central dome. The 
counter, like everything else in the room, is built 
of creamy travertine. It has a 
dark top, of cork. Strictly con- 
sidered, it is one of the struc- 
tural fundamentals of the hall, 
without which business could 
not be carried on, and it 
enters accordingly into the 
architect’s. imaginative pur- 
pose. The pure linear effect 
of the thing is very beau- 
tiful, telling incessantly in 
the web of design that Mr. 
Morris has worked out. The 
unity of the facade comes once 
more into mind. The domes 
rest majestically on their piers. 
The piers are so composed as 
to make a well knit sequence. 
From the four ‘luminary 
squares’’ which they form at 
the corners of the central dome, 
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transmuted into sumptuous warmth. On the floor, 
in the center, the points of the compass are indi- 
cated in marble, encircled by figures in low relief, 
a bronze modeled by John Gregory. Yes, Medi- 
cean is the word. You have a sense of business 
raised to a higher power, taking luxury in its 
stride. In style and in spirit the room is an evo- 
cation of Italy. But it has stirred me as I was 
stirred by Richardson's tower and jail walls, feel- 
ing above all things the play of a genuine archi- 
tectural inspiration, springing straight from the 
personality of the designer. Mr. Morris’ imagina- 
tion rather than his scholarship, I take it, is re- 
sponsible for the fact that the hall is so new, so 
opulent, so well balanced, and, especially, like the 
facade, ‘‘all of a piece.” 

He has been fortunate in his painters, both grad- 
uates of the American Academy in Rome, and both 
exemplars of the principle which it is one of the 
particular aims of that institution to inculcate, the 
principle of artistic refinement. Mr. Faulkner’s 
opportunity has been, in a measure, circumscribed. 
He had simply to map the continents according to 
Mercator’s projection and to thread across the seas 
the paths of ships. His big panels are chiefly to be 
regarded as spots of color. As such they are rich, 
but as judiciously tempered as tapestries, governed 
by the sense of measure which seems to work like 
a ‘‘big magic’’ everywhere in this room. He has 
contrived to enliven his spaces, too, by the use of 
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and from other sources, there 
comes an admirably diffused 


light. The travertine sets the 
whole in a mellow key and in 
Barry Faulkner’s immense 
maps on the walls, showing the 
Cunard routes, and in Ezra 
Winter’s paintings on the ceil- 
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ing and the four pendentives, 
illustrating the history and my- 
thology of the sea, this key is 


BROADWAY 


First Floor Plan 
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flags indicated here and there. 


perceptible. In his formal dec- 
oration he recalls both Pin- 
turicchio and Raphael. The 
influence of Raphael is espe- 
cially apparent in the roundels 
of the centraldome. Butin the 
pendentives, portraits of his- 
toric types of ships, ‘‘on the in- 
constant billows dancing,” he 
strikes a note of his own, and 
when you detach yourself from 
details, sweeping the whole per- 
formance at a glance, you are 
impressed by Mr. Winter’s par- 
ticipation in that vitalized ini- 
tiative to which one is always 
returning in this building. He 
is not the emulous disciple of 
the past alone, reconstructing 
an old motive; he is a mod- 
ern painter, making a historic 
idiom his natural property. 
The ships in the pendentives 
illustrate even more eloquently 
than his more formal motives 
the thoroughly mural character 
-of his art. They are the stout 
hulls of Leif Ericson, Colum- 
bus, Cabot and Drake, borne 


To Mr. Winter was 
assigned a great task, the embellishment of the 
domed and vaulted ceiling pictorially and conven- 
tionally. The Italian origin of his project is clearly 


over high seas by swelling sails. 
The Spanish and British vessels 
are, of course, towering struc- 
tures. The viking craft, 
though shallower, is sturdily 
built. Bold, pure color in each 
case enforces the accent of rude 
strength which belongs to the 
subjects. The pendentives are 
on a massive scale. Mr. Win- 
ter’s compositions are precisely 
fitted to them in spirit—they 
fulfill an architectural purpose. 
Yet the air of the sea blows 
through them; there is life as 
well as a certain decorative 
serenity in them. So it is 
with the roundels, in which 
spirited figures of tritons, mer- 
maids and the like are rather 
shrewdly but freely adjusted 
to the given spaces) “ihe 
broad effect is glittering, 
gorgeous. Yet always—and 
this is where one recognizes at 
their best the influences of the 
Roman Academy—the paint- 
er’s delightful fervor is kept 
wonderfully in check. His 


forms suggest that he has drunk deep of the lessons 
implicit in Raphael’s great series in the Rospigliosi. 
The panels in which he has symbolized the winds 


and the seasons, 


in exquisitely modeled reliefs, 
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have alike a renaissance luxuri- 
ance and a renaissance re- 
straint. He is the deft crafts- 
man as well as the robust 
painter and I hardly know 
which is the more winning, his 
deftness or his easy, virile 
swing. He seems to mea kind 
of Giulio Romano come again, 
with a modern polish and an 
individual reserve force. 

Mr. Winter’s work makes its 
mark brilliantly and so con- 
spicuously that it would be 
rather natural, I dare say, for 
the visitor to carry away an 
impression of it as supplying 
the clou of the building. And 
there are other kindred epi- 
sodes, as we have seen—the 
maps, the compass with Mr. 
Gregory’s antique but not by 
any means archeological pro- 
cession, a bronze equally be- 
guiling in design and in tech- 
nique, and various grilles. In 
some minor offices tucked away 
in the western corners of the 
ground floor there are bits of 
stained glass which are well 
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cidedly there is decorative material and to spare. 
In the executive offices on the third floor Mr. 


Morris has been able to indulge himself in interest- 
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Medicean atmosphere continues, a tone of luxury 
being maintained through elements of spacious- 
ness, stateliness, good proportions, good taste. 
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But having noted all this, the 
factors that remain for com- 
ment revive the element of 
purely constructive design to 
which, in the long run, Mr. 
Morris owes the success of the 
building. 

I have mentioned the esthet- 
ic charm joined to the utility 
of the little aisles on three sides 
of the great hall. Charm nec- 
essarily disappears from the 
upper floors, but the utility 
persists in edifying form. I 
need not describe in detail 
plans which are reproduced in 
these pages. But I may at least 
pause upon the fine architec- 
tural rectitude of them all. 
The succeeding floors above 
those filled by the Cunard 
Company are linked with ex- 
hilarating adroitness to an 
indispensable resource,—the 
light. It is the architect’s 
proud boast that there is not 
an interior office in the build- 
ing, and I have seen how true 
this is. He has to thank the 
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power of steel for the blessing. It permitted him 
to rear part of the structure directly above the 
dome in the rotunda, thus doing away with the usual 
central wall. The building has frontages on three 
streets,and,by good luck,contact with the light com- 
ing from a fourth. Deep courts in the middle of the 
north and south facades give to the offices in the 
center as good light as pours into the street fronts. 
This arrangement of the plan secures also the most 
economical disposition of space for corridor cir- 
culation. The clustering of elevators at the south- 
east and northwest corners also perfectly contrib- 
utes toward the handling of this latter problem. 
There is no waste or awkwardness anywhere. 

The sub-dividing of floor space is largely deter- 
mined, of course, in these modern buildings, by 
the wishes of tenants. The spaces between corri- 
dors and window walls are cut up to please them. 
One firm will take an entire floor and, to a certain 
extent, frame its own plan. Exploring such a floor 
in the long series of 22, I noticed a change which is 
slowly establishing itself. The familiar ground glass 
was gone from the partitions. Clear glass had taken 
its place. It was as though the roof had been lifted 
from a busy hive, disclosing the activities in every 
last little cell. This transformation is due, I am 
told, to a development in latter-day ‘‘efficiency.”’ 
It allows the executives to keep an eye on every- 
body, to see that the occupant of no desk is idle. 
There is really no petty watchfulness about it, 
I gathered from a banker with whom I discussed 
the subject. “It all makes,’’ he pithily said, ‘‘for 
an increase in the solidarity of the corps. It isa 
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matter of psychology.”’ I find an incident of this 
sort somehow subtly humanizing to the whole 
spectacle presented by such an edifice as the Cunard 
Building. The thing is rooted in transactions that 
cover the habitable globe. It begins with the im- 
perial traits of the great decorated hall. It rises 
through layer after layer of humming floors to a 
broad roof upon which one or two offices with huge 
fireplaces and picturesque loggias look down the 
bay toward the hurrying fleets. There broods over 
it the spirit of a veritable cosmos. Figures, queer 
statistical figures, accompany in the accustomed 
way this colossal fabric. We are told that the 
Cunard Building has frontages of so many feet, 
that it covers a prodigious area, rising to a total, 
when all the floors are counted in, of 660,000 square 
feet, and so on and so on. But irresistibly the 
merely human appeal of the thing strikes home. 

What an epic Balzac could have devised with a 
building like this for his theme! All manner of 
far-reaching implications suggest themselves in the 
grandiose nature of the facade and the great hall; 
the ineffable power of the machine which the whole 
building constitutes, the tremendous potentialities 
of the business units populating the place—and 
perhaps, too, the moral of those clear glass parti- 
tions. You cannot regard such a cosmos as an in- 
sensate thing of stone and metal. You feel in it 
the force of a living organism. So, I believe, Mr. 
Morris imaginatively grasped the idea of the 
Cunard Building from the start, and he has bodied 
it forth, in a great work of architecture, alive and 
beautiful. 
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Mural Decorations of the Cunard Building 


By EZRA WINTER 


HE execution of the ceiling decorations in the 

vestibule and the great hall of the Cunard 

Building presented a number of problems, 
in the solution of which considerable ingenuity was 
required. 

In planning the arrangement of decorations for 
such large ceiling spaces it became necessary to 
rely to a considerable extent upon the resources of 
sculptural relief and modeled ornament in order to 
make easy and natural the often abrupt transition 
from the plain, architectural surfaces of walls to the 
painted portions of the ceilings. The function of 
modeled ornament, in this instance, was chiefly 
to soften or modify what might otherwise have been 
the undue austerity of flat wall areas and equally 
flat ceiling surfaces. 

What might be called the ‘‘time limit’’ was abso- 
lutely fixed and it was necessary that it be closely 
adhered to. Since the decorations of ceilings must 
obviously be governed by the completion of their 
construction, no more than four months could be 
allowed for work upon the paintings im situ. With 
this exacting time limit as the governing factor all 


the necessary plans and sketches were prepared, 
which provided for a judicious balance of decora- 
tive composition—sculptural relief, modeled orna- 
ment and spaces to receive ornamental painting— 
so that the entire work might be divided and dis- 
tributed among various artists and craftsmen. 

In preparation for the work fully two months 
were spent working at half-inch scale, and at this 
scale every detail was considered, including the 
pattern of the ornament and the subject matter of 
the pictorial compositions and sculptural relief. 
Careful drawings were made on tracing cloth of the 
plans of the various portions of the ceiling, from 
which white prints were made and on these dif- 
ferent color schemes were studied. At the same time 
blue prints of these drawings were issued through 
the architect’s office to the modelers, plaster workers 
and builders. 

Then began the dividing up of the work; the 
ornamental relief and fields of painted arabesques 
were turned over to draftsmen to be developed and 
studied at full size. Sketches for the proposed sculp- 
tural decorations were turned over to the sculptor 
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to be modeled at one-quarter full size, and at the 
same time the four large spandrel boat composi- 
tions and the four round compositions in the dome 
were carefully studied at the same scale. This occu- 
pied about three months, and during this time the 
character and pattern of the arabesque ornament 
were determined and full-size drawings for the 
modeled ornament were sent to the modeling shop 
together with the sketches prepared by the sculp- 
tor, to be modeled at full size. All work was then 
transferred to a temporary studio in the Cunard 


Building, and there full-size cartoons of the large 
pictorial compositions were prepared. To gain 
time, it was also found practicable to prepare 
plaster discs of the four roundels in the dome, on 
wire lath, so that they could be painted before the 
ceiling was built. This was done and, one by one, 
they were later lifted into place and anchored to 
the steel girders above, just as the sculptural panels 
were installed. . 

The next important detail to be considered was 
the choice of the medium to be used in painting the 
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decoration. Owing to the character of the ceiling, 
which is all curved surface, it was impossible to 
consider painting the decorations in the studio on 
canvas and mounting them in place, as is done 
commonly by mural painters today, and because 
there are so many sources of light in the great hall 
it was felt that some medium should be used that 
would not have a shine or gloss to reflect the light. 
The time limit prevented the use of the renais- 
sance method of fresco painting, and it was decided 
to use a variation of this method known as fresco 
secco, the difference being that the plaster, instead 
of being painted when it is newly applied and still 
wet, is allowed to dry and is then soaked with lime 
water before the painting begins. It is, perhaps, 
more like the Pompeian method of fresco in that 
milk or some albuminous substance is added to the 
lime to form the painting medium, while in the 
renaissance method the carbonization of the lime 
alone is depended upon to bind colors. The Pom- 
peian decorators usually painted on a very smooth 
plaster and then rubbed it to produce the charac- 
teristic gloss or polished effect. This, Powever; was 
not desired in the case of 
the Cunard ceiling, and 
as a further precaution 
to prevent a shine or 
gloss, a sand finish was 
given to the _ plaster. 
The plastering is a very 
important part of this 
method of painting and 
since it was impossible 
to obtain enough old 
slaked lime for the 
execution of the ceiling, 
a well tried cement plas- 
ter was used rather than 
take the risk of using 
a hydrated or poorly 
slaked lime. It was fi- 
nally decided to use a 
scratch coat of water- 
proof Portland cement 
and two coats of Eng- 
lish Keene’s cement as a 
foundation for the lime 
and colors used in paint- 
ing. 

Another problem 
which is always difficult 
of solution for the mural 
painter, when the 
heights are great and 
the spaces large, proved 
in this instance to be 
particularly serious. To 
carry on the work of 
decorating the ceiling 
spaces while the build- 
ing was actually being 
constructed necessitated 
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the successful handling of a complicated mechani- 
cal problem; it was necessary for the mural painters 
that a scaffold be built across the entire space of 
the dome, and yet it was equally necessary that the 
construction engineers have the floor beneath the 
dome unobstructed for their trucks to drive over, 
which would have prevented the building of staging 
for such a scaffold. This difficulty was satisfac- 
torily solved by the engineers who provided a 
hanging scaffold which did not interfere in any way 
with the floor. In order that no interference might 
be had from cables attached to the ceiling, the 
platform was hung upon cables attached to steel- 
work above the dome and passing through spaces 
in the ceiling which were to receive plaster 
rosettes. This arrangement has another advantage 
in that if at any future time repairs are necessary, 
a scaffolding may be hung in the dome at any 
height without much difficulty or interference 
with the business which goes on in the great hall. 

Ingenuity upon the part of the engineers solved 
still another problem. Upon the suspended plat- 
form which has just been described there had been 
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enclosed a studio, within which the work of deco- 
rating the ceiling went steadily on. This studio, 
however, required heating for the work was con- 
tinued through the winter, and it was found to be 
impossible without heating for the mural painters 
to manage their brushes with the accuracy which 
was necessary. The difficulty was overcome when 
the builders installed a complete steam heating 
system in the studio upon the swinging scaffold. 

The mural work in the great hall of the Cunard 
Building portrays the age-old romance of the sea 
or lure of travel. Painted in circular insets or 
modeled in medallions sea creatures of many kinds 
—tritons, mermaids and sirens—express the fas- 
cination which the sea has always possessed for the 
imagination of the world. Upon the great penden- 
tives sail the ships of Leif Ericson, Christopher 
Columbus, Cabot and Drake, all being in a sense 
the forerunners of the Cunard steamships which 
travel some of the same ocean routes. The vessel 
of Leif Ericson is a viking ship with high prow 
ending in a gilded dragon, and upon its huge out- 
spread sail is painted his emblem—the sea horse. 
The cross is emblazoned upon the sail of Columbus’ 
vessel, and the ship of Cabot is a caravel of high 
decks and many colored striped sails. The vessel of 
Drake and the use of the Tudor emblems, the rose 
and three lions couchant, symbolize, perhaps, the 
far away beginning of what might be called the 
Cunard idea, for they represent the first manifesta- 
tion of the vast maritime power of Great Britain. 

The great hall ceiling is one of the few in this 
country in which strong, brilliant colors are used. 
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There is too often a desire to execute mural work in 
grayed colors for fear that otherwise it will not hold 
its proper place. In this instance the great height 
of the ceiling and the enthusiastic co-operation of 
architect and owners gave a wide latitude in the 
use of color. The colors are disposed to lead the eye 
through progressive richness and brilliancy to the 
central dome. The pendentives are painted boldly, 
with the color of the sea providing a_ base. 
The vessels are in shades of brown with sails of 
lighter buffs, and insignia in bright reds and yellows. 
The enclosing borders show small spots of dark 
colors held together with interlacing bands of gold. 
The east and west vaulted ceilings have a back- 
ground of intense blue with a slight greenish cast. 
On this the renaissance ornament appears in tans 
and yellows, contrasting with the central panel 
which has a background of strong red approaching 
vermilion. The position of these colors is reversed 
in the central dome. The red becomes the back- 
ground for the octagonal divisions, in which the 
roundels appear, and the blue is used only for the 
shell backgrounds of the sculptured panels. The 
prevailing color of the vaults is thus blue, and that 
of the dome red. The roundels are in light, pastel- 
like shades with sea green, azure and flesh color pre- 
dominating. The modeled ornament, which out- 
lines the pattern, is brilliant in light shades of yellow 
intensified with gold. The niches at the east and 
west ends and the soffits of the arches are largely 
in color and texture the same as the travertine walls 
below. Color is but lightly introduced, and is used 
only as a background for the modeled ornament. 
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Structural Features of the Cunard Building, New York 


By, S.,O. MILLER, C.E. 


one is tremendously impressed with the vastness 
and magnificence of the ‘‘great hall.’” Producing 
this great open space and carrying the weight of 
.building above it made necessary some record 
achievements of structural work, particularly the 
large plate girders across the long part of the span, 
which were the heaviest per foot ever fabricated at 
the plant of the company that furnished the steel. 
This feature of the work, however, from the stand- 
point of the designer, was not the most difficult; that 
part is now covered up and hidden and, to a large 
extent, already forgotten—the carrying of the 
structure over the double-track subway which 
traverses the building site from northwest to south- 
east on a curve, and which made it necessary to 
have many and complicated girders, bolsters and 
columns to carry the main loads of the building 
down to solid rock, independently of the subway’s 
structure. 
The property on which the building is located 
was assembled from a number of separate parcels 
of land; the subway engineers assumed that each 
piece of land would be improved by the erection of 
an individual tall building and they made column 
layouts to fit the requirements of each parcel, and 
provided in the roof of their subway structure, 
steelwork designed to carry these loads. When the 
column layout for the building, taking the plot asa 


| ee at the completed Cunard Building, 


whole, was made, as can readily be imagined, the 
positions of the projected columns did not fit the 
positions provided in the subway structure for the 
loads; it would have made necessary a jumble of 
complicated girders to take the loads at the points 
provided. The question of vibration in the build- 
ing, from the subway trains passing underneath, 
was then taken up and some of the methods that 
had been attempted in other places to reduce such 
vibration, were gone into and discussed but they 
did not seem likely to produce good results. It was 
decided to put the weight of the building directly 
upon the rock and on footings entirely independent 
of those supporting the subway; this, it was felt, 
would produce less vibration than by using the 
subway structure and did not seem to involve much 
more in cost of steel. The building grillages in 
every case were carried down at least to the level 
of the adjacent subway footings. This, in many 
instances, necessitated sinking the footings far be- 
low the sub-basement floor. The result of this 
method of construction has so far proved entirely 
successful as the vibration from the subway trains 
is hardly noticed and the extra expense is fully 
justified as there was considerable anxiety on this 
account. 

Referring to the plan of the subway girders (Fig. 
3) it may be seen that these girders span the subway 
in a more or less haphazard manner. This was 
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Nine Girders in Foreground over Subway Carry Concentrated Load of 4,200 tons 
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Detail of Framing over Subway Structure Near Greenwich Street 
Hitch Angles May Be Seen on Tops of Girders 


breaks of various kinds, some of 
which were particularly unfor- 
tunate in their locations. The 
floor levels of the basement 
limited the depth of girders that 
could be used for this purpose, 
and unfortunately, where the 
heaviest load came, imposed by 
the corner columns of the great 
hall, there was the least clear- 
ance and the longest span over 
the subway. At this point 3 
columns came down above the 
subway structure, carrying a 
total load of 4,200 tons. To 
bear this load, 9 plate girders, 
side by side, spanned the subway 
supported by 18 columns, 2 
columns’ being on the axis of 
each girder. These girders are 
marked on the plan G18X and 
G18Y, there being 4 of the Xs 
and 5 of the Ys. The main ma- 
terial of the X group was a web 
plate, 68” x 7%”, a total length 


caused by an effort to carry the column loads of the of 66’ 1014"; the flange angles were 8” x 6” x 1”, and 
building with the shortest possible spans over the 5 cover plates on each flange 14” x 1” thick, making 
subway, and also by the fact that the form of the a total cover plate thickness on each flange of 5”. 
subway structure was not only a curve but involved The Y girders of this group have the same web and 


Developed Elevation of Columns and Plan of Girders Spanning Subway (Fig. 3) 


flange angles, but the total 
cover plate thickness is 
354”. The weight of one 
of the X girders was 29 
tons, and the weight of 
the entire group of 9 
girders with the bolsters, 
which distributed the load 
over these girders, amoun- 
ted to 276 tons. The de- 
tail drawing of a part of 
one of the X girders is 
shown in Fig. 4. 

The system ‘in sup- 
porting the other building 
columns over the subway 
was similar, but in no 
other case was there such 
a heavy concentration of 
loads, and from 2 to 4 
girders were used as a unit 
spanning the subway. In 
each case the system of 
the group of 9 girders was 
followed, that is, to place 
a separate column under 
the end of each individual 
plate girder; these groups 
of columns, side by side, 
were fastened together 
with angles to make-them 
one unit. The detail of 
one of these groups, con- 
sisting of 2 columns, is 
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Fig. 4. Part Detail of One of 
Four Girders Marked X on 
Fig3. 


Fig. 5 Detail of Group Col- 
umns Used around Subway. 
See Fig. 3. 


shown in Fig. 5. The groups of columns were 
braced by a system of vertical sway-bracing shown 
on the general plan (Fig. 3). This bracing was neces- 
sarily irregular in form and had to be placed in such 
positions as it could for architectural reasons. The 
total tonnage of steel in the subway girders, bracing 
and columns was 1,431 tons. 

Referring to Fig. 7 of the 5th floor framing, show- 
ing the plan of the girders over the great hall, it will 
be seen that all the building columns coming down 
on this tier over the great hall 
had to be supported; for this 
purpose a system of double- 
plate girders was used, a pair 
of girders receiving 1 or 2 of 
the building columns as the 
case might be, with a heavy 
steel slab forming a bearing 
and distributing the load over 
the stiffeners of the girders. 
Two of these pairs were made 
up of girdersof tremendous size 
and weight; the rivets used 
in fabrication were 114” in 
diameter; the main material 
consisted of a web plate 120” 
x i", the flange angles. 8” 
x 8” x 1”, the side plates 12” 
x 1”, and 4 cover plates on 
each flange 20” x 114%”. The 
total span, center to center of 
bearings, was 64 feet. 


An illustration of one of these girders loaded on 
the cars is shown by Fig. 6. The weight of each one 
of these individual girders was 60 tons, making the 
weight of a pair of supporting girders 120 tons. This 
illustration may give a clear idea of the large num- 
ber of 114” rivets used in fabricating the girder. It 
also shows the hitch angles which were used to lift 
the girder onto the cars and to raise it to its position 
in the building. The raising of these immense 
girders to a height of 74 feet above the street was 
quickly and safely accomplished by using two der- 
ricks, one lifting each end of a girder. The trans- 
portation of these pieces of steel through the streets 
was done on Saturday afternoons, Sundays and 
holidays, as the streets had to be comparatively 
clear to make it possible. 

The 5th floor framing plan, Fig. 7, shows over the 
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120-inch Plate Girder for Fifth Floor of Cunard Building, Weighing 60 Tons (Fig. 6) 
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required the use of 114” rivets 
driven in the field; this is 
probably the first time this 
has been done in a_ building 
operation, and good results 
ue eae”: were obtained by driving with 
two riveting guns, one to drive 
and one'to “buck up.”’ Wind 
bracing was introduced in such 
places in the sides of the great 
hall as the architectural con- 
ditions permitted. This was 
considered good judgment in 
view of the large hole which 
was cut in the building and 
intended to keep the great 
hall structure rigid under wind 
or other vibration. The de- 
tails throughout the whole 
building were made very stiff 
without resorting to extra brac- 
ing members. 

The writer had the privilege 
of being associated with Boller 
& Hodge as Consulting Engin- 
eers for the structural work 
and with Daniel E. Moran as 
Consulting Engineer for the 
foundations. Henry W. Hodge 
worked with the writer up to 
great hall area a number of other girders which were the day of his death, and thereafter Howard C. 
large and heavy but smaller than those just referred Baird gave advice and co-operation. Thus were 
to. The riveting together of these at certain places the many unusual problems solved. 


Portion of Fifth Floor Framing Plan over Great Hall (Fig. 7) 


Showing 120-inch Plate Girders in Place Heavy Framing over 70 Feet above Street 


Special Problems in Foundations of the Cunard Building 


By CARLTON S. PROCTOR, C.E. 


Moran, Maurice & Proctor, Consulting Engineers 


Building the engineers were confronted with the 

rather unusual feature of a site bounded on two 
sides by subway structures, with a third subway 
crossing diagonally. The topography of the rock 
surface showed a pronounced “hog back’”’ running 
north and south at substantially the center of the 
site with a vertical drop averaging about 12 feet, 
the surface contours becoming rapidly higher to the 
west and lower to the east of this “hog back.” 
This condition, together with the desire of preclud- 
ing the possibility of subway vibrations affecting 
the building, and the underpinning of the diagonal 
subway at the southeast margin of the site, were 
other controlling features. 

The walls and roof of the subway which crossed 
the site diagonally had been designed strong enough 
to carry column loads of any building which might 
probably be erected on the site, but although the 
column loads of the Cunard Building did not ex- 
ceed the assumed loads in the design of the subway 
structure, it was found impracticable to dispose the 
column bases on the subway roof girders. More- 
over, it was considered 
probable that if the col- 


[ the design of the foundations of the Cunard 


umns of the building 


the spans be the shortest possible, or, in other words, 
that the columns should be as near the lines of the 
subway as practicable. Had concrete piers been 
employed for the support of the bases of these col- 
umns, the centers of these piers, to give the re- 
quired bearing area, would have been so far from 
the subway wall as to materially increase the lengths 
of the spans; therefore long and narrow grillages, 
with the long axes paralleling the line of the sub- 
way, were placed on the undisturbed rock below the 
level of the base of rail. This permitted the use of 
concentrically loaded areas of the required sizes 
with the minimum lengths of spans for the heavy 
trusses. 

Owing to the weight of the building it was ad- 
visable to have the foundations on hardpan or on 
rock. As the rock surface at the westerly part of 
the building was above the required depth of the 
cellar, the foundations of this portion obviously had 
to be on the rock, and as it was considered preferable 
to have all the column footings on a uniform founda- 
tion bed, it was decided to have all foundations go 
to rock. The desired depth of cellar below ground 


were placed directly on 
the subway girders vi- 
brations would be trans- 
mitted to the building. 
It was therefore decided 
that the best results 
would be obtained by 
placing columns on each 
side of the subway struc- 
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ture and independent of 


it, these columns carry- 


ing trusses above the 
roof of the subway, which 


. BUILDING LINE 
trusses 1n turn were to 


6817 


support the columns of 


the building in the de- 


sired arrangement. 


The subway excavat- 


ing having shattered 


the rock for some dis- 
tance outside of the ease- 
ment line, it was necess- 
ary to have the founda- 
tions of the adjacent 
columns of the building 
on undisturbed rock be- 
low the base of rail of the 
subway. Owing to the 
heavy loads on the truss- 
es it was essential that 
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Foundation and Column Footing Plan of Cunard Building 
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water level required a cofferdam where the rock was 
low along the easterly and part of the northerly 
boundaries. 

If an open cofferdam were employed the danger 
would be involved of losing material in sinkings 
through the existing stratum of New York quick- 
sand, and a consequent settling of the Broadway 
subway would have resulted unless prevented by 
underpinning. This underpinning would have been 
necessary before the construction of the cofferdam 
had proceeded beyond the level of the base of rail. 

In the opinion of the engineers it was deemed safe 
to sink pneumatic caissons without underpinning 
the subway on Broadway, and the subsequent con- 
struction supported this view, as no settlement 
whatever resulted. It was estimated that the sav- 
ing in cost of omitting the underpinning would off- 
set the increased cost of the pneumatic over the 
open method, and as the pneumatic method was 
considered safer it was adopted. 

In the westerly portion of the site the rock sur- 
face was so high as to require a very considerable 
amount of rock excavation to meet the space re- 
quirements in the basement. On the other hand, 
the rock surface at the easterly side of the lot was 
below the sub-grade of the subway which crossed 
the site diagonally, and the underpinning of this 
subway near its intersection with the Broadway 
building line was necessary in order that the build- 
ing column footings might go to undisturbed rock 
without endangering a settlement of the subway. 
This underpinning was done as a continuation of 
the Broadway cofferdam. The open method of 
construction was used for this work in lieu of the 
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pneumatic, because, with the main cofferdam com- 
pleted and supported, any run of material which 
might start in these small joints could be easily 
controlled and checked. 

Furthermore, one of the columns adjacent to the 
subway occurred at the northerly joint, and it was 
necessary, as previously explained, to have this 
column close to the line of the subway and extend- 
ing to firm rock, which at this location was consid- 
erably below the sub-grade of the subway. As the 
placing of this column would have been impracti- 
cable and expensive through the air-lock of a pneu- 
matic joint, it was decided that this construction 
be done in the open, and by exercising due ¢are no 
run of material resulted and a considerable saving 
in cost was effected. 

The foundations of the Bowling Green Building, 
adjoining the site along the south side, are on rock 
to the west of the ‘‘hog back”’ previously referred to, 
and on hardpan east of that point. In order to 
build the adjoining foundations of the Cunard 
Building, it was necessary to underpin the north 
wall of the Bowling Green Building east of the 
“hog back,” from the underside of footing to rock. 

This was done by constructing a concrete wall 
6 feet thick extending 2 feet under the Bowling 
Green Building. The wall was built in alternate 
short longitudinal sections, each section being 
thoroughly wedged to take the weight of the build- 
ing before the next was started. 

The finished wall then served the three purposes 
of underpinning, providing a foundation for the 
south wall columns of the Cunard Building, and 
closing the cofferdam. 


Electrical, Heating and Ventilating Equipment 
of the Cunard Building 


By HENRY C. MEYER, JR. 
Of Meyer, Strong & Jones, Inc., Mechanical and Electrical Engineers 


obtained from the New York Edison Com- 

pany. A service connection extends to a 
switchboard in the basement which feeds three 
main riser shafts, with power feeders to the vari- 
ous banks of elevators, etc., and lighting feeders 
to the different floors. 

There is nothing unusual in the equipment ex- 
cept in the manner of distribution, where an effort 
has been made to design a flexible system of wiring 
that could be modified from time to time to suit 
the varying demands of tenants with a minimum 
of expense and with a minimum of cutting. Owners 
of large office buildings are thoroughly familiar 
with the difficulty of making tenants’ changes in 
the electrical equipment, and appreciate the im- 
portance of a flexible system of wiring. 

Provision is made at each panel board, on rented 
floors, for the installation of meters. Panel boards 
on these floors are of the metering type which 
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allow any circuit to be easily connected to any 
meter. Instead of the usual plan of having iso- 
lated branch circuits from panel boards to lighting 
outlets, plug receptacles, etc., a trunk system of 
conduits and junction boxes is used from which 
extensions are made to the various outlets. This 
arrangement is very flexible and considerably sim- 
plifies changes and extensions, and_ particularly 
simplifies the problem of metering where space 
is subdivided. 

It often happens that a tenant requires an un- 
usual amount of current at some one location, as 
for instance, to a large group of graphotype or 
addressograph machines, or for lighting a drafting 
room. With this system of conduits any such con- 
dition can be easily taken care of. The accompany- 
ing diagram shows a section of this trunk system 
with the conduits extended both to original out- 
lets and to outlets which were added later to ac- 
commodate partitions that were not located in 
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accordance with the expected standard arrange- 
ment. Such extensions were made by installing 
each wire in a small flexible conduit buried in 
plaster. These extensions constitute a consider- 
able improvement over the usual method employed. 

Ceiling fixtures of the semi-indirect type are 
installed throughout the rented floors. They pro- 
vide sufficient illumination and are so distributed 
that desk lights are unnecessary. A large number 
of plug receptacles are provided throughout the 
building for fans, adding machines, dictaphones, 
etc. A storage battery with charging apparatus 
is provided in the basement with wires leading up 
each of the riser shafts so that any tenant may ob- 
tain battery service for annunciators, push but- 
tons, etc., without having the annoyance and ex- 
pense of dry batteries. Conduits are also run up 
the various riser shafts and from the riser shafts 
to several points on each floor to facilitate the in- 
stallation of telephone messenger calls, tickers and 
telegraph and similar wiring. ~ 

A network of conduits is provided in the floor 
of the quarters of the Cunard Company for con- 
nections to free standing desks, for telephones, 
etc. The telephones of the Cunard quarters are 
of the automatic type. Any instrument can be 
instantly connected with any other instrument 
without going through the switchboard, or an 
operator may be signaled from the same instru- 
ment and an outside number jobtained in the 
usual way. 

The Cunard Building is equipped with five 
horizontal tubular boilers of 175 h.p. each, furnish- 
ing steam for heating, and one boiler of the same 
type of about 80 h.p. that is used to furnish hot 
water for summer and winter use. The boilers are 
set with shells 6’6” above the floor so that stokers 
may be installed at any time in the future. The 
boilers are provided with forced draft for use in 
emergency, should one boiler be shut down for re- 
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pairs or cleaning, or when burning finer sizes of low 
grade anthracite coal. The coal bunker is of about 
700 tons capacity, and is filled by means of a con- 
veying belt system. Arrangements are made for 
the installation of a crusher and of a fuel oil system 
should it be desirable to install them. 

The building is heated entirely by direct radiation 
and the vacuum system is employed. The total 
amount of radiation in the building is about 65,000 
square feet. The radiators are bracketed to the 
walls in almost every instance so as to make it easy 
to clean beneath them. About 150 radiators are 
concealed, and automatic control is used to a con- 
siderable extent in the steamship company’s offices. 

There are eight separate ventilating systems in 
the building: one ventilating the mechanical plant 
in the sub-basement; a second ventilating the 
Cunard quarters in the basement and first floors, 
including the freight and passenger departments: a 
third ventilating the Cunard quarters in the second 
and third floors; a fourth ventilating the Mechan- 
ics and Metals National Bank quarters on the base- 
ment, first and second floors; a fifth supplies to the 
vaults in the basement and sub-basement, and 
three systems ventilate all the toilet and locker 
rooms throughout the building. 

Each coupon room in connection with the safe 
deposit vault is provided with an independent sup- 
ply inlet with exhaust outlets in the corridors, anda 
supply and exhaust is also provided for the main 
vault, the connection for it consisting of movable 
aluminum ducts entering the emergency door and 
so arranged that they can be swung out of the way 
when the door is to be closed. The air is supplied 
to the vault near the floor through registers in the 
base beneath the boxes, and it is exhausted through 
ceiling registers. The total amount of air moved by 
the ventilating equipment is about 315,000 cubic 
feet per minute and about 400,000 pounds of sheet 
metal work were used in the system. 
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Plumbing in the Cunard Building 


By CLYDE R. PLACE 
Consulting Mechanical and Sanitary Engineer 


N planning the Cunard Building the plumbing 
| layout and specifications were given. special 

attention and were prepared in the office of 
the consulting engineer. All fixtures necessary 
for an up-to-date plumbing installation were given 
careful consideration as to design and operating 
efficiency, combined with simplicity. The care in 
developing the plumbing plans was evident as the 
building progressed, because the materials and 
fixtures arrived early and correctly and were placed 
in their proper positions without delays. 

The question of temporary water supply and 
fire protection for a building of this size while under 
construction isan important factor. In addition to 
supplies to meet construction requirements, tem- 
porary school sinks, which are a sanitary necess- 
ity for the use of the mechanics, were installed. 
Many unusual difficulties were experienced in the 
layout of pipes, due to the many levels and clear- 
ances occasioned by the subway loop under the 
building, as may be seen from an examination of 
the sub-basement plan. An ample water supply 
enters from the three streets bordering the prop- 
erty. These supplies are combined into a common 
header and carried to a large steel suction tank of 
10,000 gallons capacity with two compartments. 

The house and fire pumps were tested under 
actual working conditions before being shipped to 
the site. These pumps were installed early enough 
to permit their being used for the building con- 
struction, which resulted in a saving. The pipe for 
the cold water service is of standard and extra 
strong quality of wrought iron and is galvanized. 
The hot water pipe is brass throughout. The sys- 
tem of hot water circulation is overhead down feed. 
Expansion and contraction of the various pipes 
were carefully considered, and hot water can in- 
stantly be obtained at any fixture in the building. 

The water heaters for the fixtures of the build- 
ing requiring hot water, such as slop sinks, office and 
toilet basins, shower baths, etc., are of the storage 
type. There are three heaters, each of 3,000 gal- 
lons per hour capacity, and the piping is so arranged 
that any one heater may be shut down as may be 
required in case of emergency. There are two house 
tanks on the roof, each of 10,000 gallons capacity 
and the fire protection reserve of 3,500 gallons is 
maintained in each tank. The supply to all the 
fixtures in the building above the first floor is on 
the tank supply. The fixtures below the first floor 
are on street pressure with a cross connection on 
the supply from the house tanks. 

Because of the excessive pressure on the water 
lines, due to the height of the building, pressure- 
reducing valves are used on the supplies below the 
14th story. This method gives a uniform pressure 
at all fixtures. Each fixture has its individual 
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valve control and in addition each group has a 
separate valve. The valves throughout the build- 
ing are accessible by means of metal doors. There 
are 1,700 plumbing fixtures installed in the build- 
ing and each fixture was inspected as to quality 
and approved before being shipped to the site. 

While all the fixtures above grade flow by grav- 
ity to the public sewer, the waste from fixtures in 
the basement and sub-basement is carried to two 
ejectors which are discharged by compressed air. 
Each ejector has a capacity of 150 gallons per min- 
ute, discharged into the public sewer in Greenwich 
street., Sump pumps for handling the ground 
water and wastes of various drips are arranged in 
duplex outfits. 

Electrical apparatus is so arranged that eithér 
one or both of the house pumps, the sump pumps 
or the compressors may work at the same time. 
The second pump is started when the load on the 
first is more than it can handle. The passenger 
elevators are of the high speed, overhead gearless 
traction type. They are divided into three sepa- 
rate banks for express and local service, thereby 
giving flexibility and quickness of operation. The 
local elevators serve up to and including the 14th 
floor and the express elevators from the 12th to 
21st floors. The Cunard offices and the bank 
quarters have short rise elevators for their own 
service. These are of the geared traction type. 

The starter for each bank of passenger elevators 
has complete control at all times over the eleva- 
tors. An electric board, with button’s thereon, en- 
ables him to start, call back and cut out the sig- 
nals, and by means of telephone he can call up any 
elevator operator, engineer or superintendent of 
the building. The shaftway doors are of the center- 
opening type with hand-operated, two-thirds verti- 
cal bar locks and center catches. Very heavy ad- 
justable rubber bumpers eliminate the noise of 
opening and closing the doors. These doors are 
also equipped with a mechanism to prevent a 
person trying to force the door open, once the op- 
erator has started to close it. The elevators oper- 
ating over the subway loop have safeties on the 
counterweights in addition to those on the cabs. 
The cabs are of such platform sizes as to insure 
very quick loading and unloading of the pas- 
sengers. 

The passenger elevators in the building provide 
for a floor get-away every 23 seconds and there are 
elevators in sufficient number to empty the build- 
ing during the peak rush hours without undue con- 
gestion at any of the floors. The position of the 
operator in the cab is the same for all cases. He 
operates doors with left hand and car control with 
his right hand. This method provides for a quick 
and satisfactory change of operators. 
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Steel Design for Buildings 


PARTI: 


THE DESIGN OF STEEL BEAMS 


By CHARLES L. SHEDD, C.E. 


tant that they should be made systematically; 

the speed of the work will be increased, accuracy 
assured, and the calculations made available for 
reference afterwards by anyone familiar with the 
system. The method here described is based on that 
used by Purdy & Henderson, Engineers, of New 
York, but has been modified in some respects by the 
author where it seemed advisable for speed and ac- 
curacy. The design tables are taken from the Car- 
negie and Bethlehem Handbooks but are rearranged 


ie making engineering calculations, it is impor- 


b= 940 
A= 120*x3%4x20 = 9,000]10] 4,500 
D=120x64 x14 = 940] 20 940 
a a ENS. C= 120x64x 2 = 1,500] 10 750 
SS HMMM MAGA cages 8x12= * GOO 6 4,680 
4 -R 19 = 24.120] 12] 14.450 
) 52,100] 20] 25.320 =o 
20°-0" ] 26,78O=Rio 


M= 8B (120% 3%4x8x4+7%b) 


24° 1-GOYLBS M = 202.000-(14.400 + 6,900)=180,700 


Sketch for Example of Applying Calculations 


by the author to give a system whereby the lightest 
beam may be readily chosen to fulfill any required 
conditions. The moments of resistance and allow- 
able shear are copied directly from the handbooks 
‘mentioned, but the buckling is the allowable per 
lineal inch instead of per square inch as given in the 
Carnegie Handbook. The buckling for the Bethle- 
hem beams is computed by the same formula as 
used by the Carnegie Handbook in order to give a 
uniform table. 

The computation is shown here for a beam in a 
large office building, recently designed by the author, 
and will illustrate the method of arranging the com- 
putations. It is aspandrel beam, that isa beam 
between two outside columns of the building, carry- 
ing wall and floor loads. The beam is between col- 
umns 10 and 11 as shown in the sketch. The wall 
is of brick, 12” thick with two windows, each 7/9” 
wide, as shown in the sketch, and separated by a 
brick pier 2’0’’ wide. The story height is 10’0’”” and 
the height of each window is 6’3”’. 

These figures are scaled from the drawings to the 
nearest 3’’, which is near enough to give accurate 
results. By accurate results is meant consistent ac- 
curacy. That is, if some factor of the computations 
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cannot be ascertained nearer than 5% it is a waste 
of time to try to get other factors much nearer, for 
the result cannot be more accurate than the least 
accurate factor. Usually the least accurate factor 
in such calculations is the live load of the floor. 
This, while determined definitely by law in most 
large cities, is not actually very close to the truth, 
as being a variable it must be sure to err on the 
safe side. Then, too, the actual strengths of the 
beams vary slightly. This is shown by the range al- 
lowed in any specification for the results of the test 
pieces. The American Society for Testing Materials, 
for instance, allows in its specifications as given 
in the Carnegie Handbook an allowable variation 
for the tensile strength of steel between 55,000 and 
65,000 pounds per square inch. This is a variation 
of about 18%. 

The span of the beam is 20’0’’, as shown in the 
sketch. The uniformly distributed loads are shown 
by crosshatched areas while the concentrated load, 
e, is located by an arrow. The load, a, is the uni- 
form load of brickwork under the windows, ex- 
tending the entire length of the beam. It is 3/9” 
high and 12” thick. Brickwork is usually taken to 
weigh 115 pounds per cubic foot, but the author 
uses 120 pounds and neglects the weight of the plas- 
ter and the windows themselves. This is sufficiently 
accurate and is easy to use as it gives just 10 
pounds for each inch of thickness of wall. These 
computations are shown in detail alongside of the 
beam diagram. 

The 6 and c loads are the pier loads between the 
windows. Note that there are two 0 loads. In 
writing out these expressions for wall loads the 
author usually gives the load per superficial foot 
first, the height next and the length last. This is 
for simplicity in extending the figures. Using a slide 
rule it is best to use first the number which is com- 
mon to most expressions, and the special figures last 
to avoid moving the slide too much, thus saving 
time. In this case, notice that 120 occurs in three 
of the expressions, and that 614 occurs twice. 

The d load is a uniform floor load applied to the 
beam from column 10 to the point where a floor 
beam frames into it at e. 162 pounds is the load 
per square foot, including both the dead and live. 
The figures 8 and 12 in the computation are in feet. 
The first, 8, is half the span of the floor slab and the 
second, 12, is the length of the loading. The load e 
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ECONOMIC TABLE OF BEAMS AND CHANNELS 


SHOWING MOMENT OF RESISTANCE, ALLOWABLE SHEAR AND BUCKLING PER LINEAL INCH 
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is brought in by an interior beam framing into the 
beam in question at the end of the d load. The re- 
action is copied directly from the calculations for 
this building where it is labeled R{{, denoting that 
that end of the beam frames into a beam between 
columns 10 and 11. These expressions are extended 
and placed below each other so that they can be 
readily added together, and as there are two b 
loads it is repeated at the top so that when they are 
added up the result, 52,100, will be the total load 
on the beam. 

In the computation, between the two vertical 
lines at the right of these loads are placed the re- 
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spective distances from the left hand reaction to the 
center of gravity of each load, and below the hori- 
zontal line the span of the beam. The numbers at 
the right of the second vertical line are the parts of 
each load which are carried to the right hand re- 
action. For instance, 15,600 divided by 20 and 
multiplied by 6 gives 4,680. Added together, the 
total 25,320 is the reaction at column 11, and this 
subtracted from the total load shows the reaction 
at column 10. This method also allows the decimal 
point to be found easily by inspection, thus avoid- 
ing errors. 

The maximum moment on the beam is at the 
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point of zero shear, that is where the algebraic sum 
of all the forces (loads and reaction) to either side of 
the section is zero. This can often be told very 
closely by inspection and verified by figures. In 
this case the load ¢ is very nearly as large as either 
of the reactions which are about the same size. It 
therefore looks as if the zero shear were at the load 
e. The portion of the a load to the right of the e 
load is equal to 120x334x8, which is equal to 3,600 
and which added to b gives 4,540, and this sub- 
tracted from Ry; gives 20,780, which is less than e, 
therefore the zero shear is at that load. The expres- 
sion for the moment is written out, first the reaction 
times its arm and then the uniform loading times 
its arm (4), and then the load b times its arm. These 
are extended and the results placed below each ex- 
pression. The negative amounts are added to- 
gether and their sum, 21,300, placed below the mo- 
ment of the reaction. The difference between these, 
or the moment we are after, is then obtained, 
180,700. 

In a large office it is best for one man to write out 
the expressions with the sketch and hand it to a less 
experienced man who uses his slide rule until he 
finds the reaction. Another inexperienced man can 
check his work and return it to the first man who 
writes in the expression for the moment, and the 
other two men then extend this expression and re- 
turn it to the designer who chooses the section to 
be used. 

In choosing the section, Table I should be used. 
It will be noted that the weights of the beams all 
appear in order, therefore if the designer starts at 
the first of the table and examines the properties of 
each beam the first one he finds which fulfills the re- 
quirements is the lightest and therefore the most 
economical. In choosing a beam it is best to follow 
down the moment column. This gives the allow- 
able moment in foot-pounds, the same as used in 
the calculations. The last two ciphers have been 
omitted. For this beam we require a moment of re- 
sistance of 180,700, and the first one we come to is 
the 24” I 69 14#, which has a moment of resistance 
of 214,200. The maximum shear on the beam is 
26,780, while the beam is good for 93,600. The 
buckling need not be considered in this beam, but 
if one of the loads like the e load had been applied 
to the top of the beam, as in the case of a strut, 
then we should have had to use the last column of 
the table. 

If the e load had been a strut load we would have 
to compute the necessary length of beam to use in 
distributing the load so as not to buckle the web in 
compression. The load must be distributed over a 
length not greater than half the depth of the beam 
plus the length on the top flange where the load is 
applied. To find this necessary length we must 
divide the load 24,120 by the amount in the table, 
3,200, which gives 714” and from this subtract half 
the depth of the beam, 12”, but as this gives a 
negative result there can be no trouble. If it had 
been a larger load, say 109,000, we would have 
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secured by dividing that by 3,200, 34” and after 
subtracting half the depth of the beam, 12”, would 
have had 22” left. If the strut had been composed 
of two 6”x4”xl4” Ls, for instance, with the 6-inch 
legs together and parallel to the web of the beam, 
we would have had either to put a base on the 
strut which would have distributed the load along 
the whole 22”, or used stiffener angles on the web 
of the beam. 

Some designers prefer to use an I beam and chan- 
nel to carry a wall. In such cases a table such as 
Table II will prove useful. 


TABGESII 


ECONOMIC TABLE OF AN I BEAM AND CHANNEL 
BEAM SECTION 


ee Secon Wt. Mom. 
6” I 123 6" C8 204 15.4 
7115 OC 98 243 12.5 
8" 118 8” [ 113 291 29.7 
9” I 21 9” F 132 344 39.1 
10” I 25 10" fF 15 40 50.4 
do 10” F 20 45 53.5 
12” I 313 12” — 203 52 76.4 
O 12" 1 5 563 79.9 
12” 1 40 12” — 203 603 88.2 
do 12” 25 65 91.7 
do 12” 30 70 95.6 
15” 1 42 15’ |. 33 75 134.1 
15” 1 45 do 78 136.5 
15” 1 50 do 83 141.4 
15” 155 do 88 146.3 
15” I 60 do 93 163.8 
do (5"*— 9235 95 165.1 
do 15" fF 40 100 170.0 
do 15" [ 45 105 174.9 
do 15" [ 50 110 179.8 
do 15” [ 55 115 184.7 
15” 1 65 do 120 189.5 
15” I 70 do 125 194.4 
15” 1 75 do 130 199.3 


It is sometimes desirable to design beams with 
flange plates. This is occasionally done to save in 
the depth of the member, sometimes to provide a 
wider bearing for brickwork, and sometimes to re- 
inforce beams already in place. Table III will show 
the values of a few of such beams in bending. Only 
the more common sizes have been included. 


TABLE III 
MOMENTS OF RESISTANCE OF BEAMS. WITH FLANGE 


PLATES. 34” RIVETS STAGGERED 
Sect. Net bt=5-16 3-8 7-16 1-2 9-16 5-8 11-16 3-4 
Gulit2t00 7.0 Ap TA.0) 1Os2 017.7 11003 20.0) 122548 24-0 45.0 
a EG Seles BO) Cebit Pa ae? ORGS he 
Veter SemuL rat A etOsoi 2st 22aQ1824 0710 20.5.) 25.2) 6 20-O0nee tas 
“Te S37 On mscO) UAc2 i As OuleS Ae Ont ue On Tmenat 
Salers wel sis Seas. 2130.00 33.0) 300a81s0.O" Aba7 Ase ded Tee 
aT 3 Ged On tA 7 es Ag NOT Os OMnOy a em Oe 
Ov l2r “2t70" § 35.2 3821 4r.0) 43.01/40. 4.70 S2e7n 5500 
So eee ey tek (oe (oem veie GLC bye) 
TO" 25 27.6) § (4352. 46.4 40.0) 52.6 150.0 50.2) 02.4 05.0 
+-Te Ase AsO) WScOmn O.O0n 7. Sar Os Suen O.2 ae rOlO 
TINGE CAT sa) (01 04.5 200.0 1/7404 8 700s Bot ak = OG. Our Gan 7ErQous 
40 152.7 6 75.7 80.4 “85.5 80.0 04.6) 00.3 TO4.0 10557 
Se Ee) Woon bane) sire) | So efey mofo Spi toy Gir Ke) 
to” Laz 68.5, 8 110.0 218.5127.) 135.6 144-2 252.7 1OTs3 16028 
60 95.6 8 136.0 144.3 152.7 161.0 169.4 177-7 186.1 194.4 
Tit One eT d Oey Oe O tres 0k 2 eA eros Tee las 
r8"I55 104.5 8 154.8 164.0 174.9 185.0 195-1 205.1 215.2 225.2 
“at 7.5 ew O.0) TO.0n 12.0m 14,08 15.0) —t0.00nra.O 
20" 165 130.3 8 1905.0 206.1 217.2 228.3 230.4 250.5 261.6 272.7 
80 176.8 8 231.0 241.0 252.8 263.7 274.6 285.5 206.3 307.2 
+E BoA TOere ET. 7 $8304) L5el © Lc Onitacd mand 
24" I 80 210.0 8 276.1 289.5 302.8 316.2 320.5 342-9 356.2 360.6 
I0O 242.5 8 307.3 320.5 333-6 340.8 360.0 373.2 386.3 300-5 
II5 209.8 8 363.1 376.0 389.0 401.9 414.8 427.7 440.7 453.6 
+1 10.0 12.0 14.0 16.0 18.0 20.0 22.0 24.¢ 
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For example, in this table an 18” I 55# with two 
8”xl4" plates, one on top and one on the bottom, 
would be good for a bending moment of 185,000 
foot-pounds. If the plates were changed to 9” plates 
the moment of resistance would be increased by 
12,000 foot-pounds, making 197,000 foot-pounds. 
The plates need not go the full length of the beam 
but could stop at a point where the moment was 
104,500 foot-pounds as in the column headed “‘Net.”’ 

It is best to put in as many rivets near the ends 
of each plate as are required to develop the full 
strength. These should be staggered and spaced 
about 3” c.c. Between these two groups the rivets 
should be spaced not over 6” c.c. In 6” and 7” 
beams the rivets should not be greater than °% "in 
diameter, but in larger beams they can be 34” in 
diameter. Table IIIa, below, gives the number of 
rivets necessary to develop the various sized plates. 
For example, a 7”’xl4” plate would require 17 
5g” rivets or 12 34” rivets. 

TABLE Illa 
NUMBER OF RIVETS REQUIRED TO DEVELOP 
FLANGE PLATES FOR BEAMS WITH RIVETS 
STAGGERED 
Diam. Rivet = 5%" 34” 


t b=4" SP 6” jfe “5” 6” aft St Q” 10” ( Dey Be 12” 


5-16 O 5 “ieee o eal Lee 0 bowery et Ort) ize he 
3-8 (ee Oat 1) ok Oe Pee ee Oe aka eG 
7-16 So LLOMI2) Loti eo LO 1 ope Sar 1G? £18 
1-2 DOLLS eR eee LO aloe oan ty 81 eed 
9-16 eg te RUE oe Be ae Bote nh eee a be 


5-8 1B eS ses A CU a ae Dy es RS 2s er 
L1-16 0 P12 Oto, See ee 10 eto el ome eS 
3-4 13 (easel oot 2 149017 920 e225 eat 


Where the beam is quite short and there is diffi- 
culty in getting the rivets in near enough to the 
ends of the plates, the rivets may be spaced closer 
together than 3” or the plates may be made longer 
than necessary for the moment. It is best to get 
in a sufficient number of rivets at each end of each 
plate to develop it in at least as short a distance as 
one-quarter the length of the plate. Special cases 
may be investigated by computing the required 
vi 
Sq 
in;which v equals the value of a rivet in single shear, 
7 the moment of inertia of the entire section, g the 
statical moment of one plate about the center of 
the beam, and s the shear on the beam at the point 
considered. The value of a 34” machine-driven 
rivet in single shear is 4,420 and of a 54” rivet 3,070. 
The moment of inertia of the entire action may be 
obtained by multiplying the moment of resistance 
in Table III by 12 times the depth of the beam, in- 
cluding the plates, and dividing it by 32,000: The 
statical moment of a plate is its net area multi- 
plied by half the depth of the I beam plus half the 
thickness of one plate. 


pitch of the rivets from the formula: p= 
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The minimum spacing for rivets, so as not to im- 

pair the strength of the plate, is 24,” for 6” beams, 
23%” for 7” and 8” beams, 214” for 9” beams, 23%” 

for 10” beams, 2%” for 12” beams, 2%” for 15” 
beams, 2!” for 18” beams and 213%” for larger 
beams. This is determined by the gauge of the 
beams. 

To illustrate the design of a beam with flange 
plates, let us consider the beam computed at the 
first of this article, between columns 10 and 11. It 
had a bending moment of 180,700 foot-pounds, 
therefore we could use a 15” I 604 with 2 8xll¥4 
plates, which according to Table III is good for 
186,100 foot-pounds. From Table I we find that a 
15” I 60# beam is good for a shear of 88,500 pounds, 
which is more than ample. The value of the net 
section of the I beam would be 95,600, from Table 
III. The moment 4 feet from column 11 would be 
equal to 4R,,—120x334x4x2—336b = 94,200, which 
would be very nearly equal to the net value of the 
beam. The moment 4/3” from column 10 would 
equal 414Rj49—120x334x414x21K —162x8x4 4x24 
—35b = 95,000, which would also be about equal 
to the value of the net section of the beam. This 
gives the two points at which the plates may be cut 
off. The shear at the first point would be Ry;—120x 
334x4—b = 22,580 and at the second point would be 
Rio—120x334x4144—162x8x4l4—b = 18,430. From 
Table IIla we find that 18 34” rivets would be neces- 
sary to develop the full strength of one plate. If 
they were spaced 3” c.c. they would occupy 4’6”. 
If we take the 4’0” and 4’3” which we found for the 
cut-offs of the plates and subtracted from the 
length of the beam 20/0”, we would get 11/9” and 


A'-4 pt 12'-0O" 


Fig. 1 


adding 3” for the two edge distances of the rivets 
would get 12’0” for the length of each plate. The 
4’6” is more than one-quarter of this length, so we 
had better investigate accurately the required rivet 
pitch. 

186,100x12x16.38 


The moment of inertia 7 = = 1,140 
32,000 
gq =7.12x.69x7.85 = 38.6 
_4,420x1,140 _ oy 
W22)580%39-0mn 


which is more than the 3”, therefore it is all right 
to use the 3”. Fig. 1 shows the completed design 
of the beam. 


Modern Floor Coverings 


PART I 
By E. H. HOWARD 


of building conditions, how various materials, 

as they are adopted for general use, pave the 
way for improvements in still different fields. This 
is evident in practically every branch of construc- 
tion. For example, deformed bars and rods were 
not considered usable until the time when concrete 
became a commercial product. With the develop- 
ment of plaster work came wire and metal lath 
with their’ many modifications and _ suitability 
for use as reinforcing material for concrete con- 
struction. 

It is indeed difficult to keep pace with all the 
materials which are continually appearing on the 
market, and to know the real merits of each prod- 
uct as distinguished from the claims set forth by 
the manufacturer, for there is sometimes a wide 
difference between the actual merits and the adver- 
tised merits of many materials. Another impor- 
tant matter is the ability required of the architect 
in determining and using the material suitable for 
special conditions. For example, there are some 
locations throughout the country where soft brass 
piping cannot be used for cold water. There is but 
little question but that brass piping is preferable 
in the majority of instances to any other kind of 
pipe for both hot and cold water, but the character 
of the material used must be adapted to local 
conditions. 

Manufacturers of materials used for floor cover- 
ings have been extremely successful during recent 
years in developing new products, and these new 
materials are particularly to be noted in considering 
their adaptability to various uses. The typical 
floors of wood, such as maple, oak, birch or beech 
have changed but little since first adopted. From 
the “‘square-edged”’ days, wood floors have under- 
gone a change to the use of narrow faced, tongued 
and grooved, and end matched, together with the 
use of varying thicknesses of wood, but in other 
types of floor, such as those of composite materials, 
we find radical differences and variety of develop- 
ments in the field of covering materials, which 
formerly meant wood or marble. 

About 35 years ago thin oilcloth for floor cover- 
ing was placed upon the market. This came in 
yard and two-yard widths and was used partic- 
ularly for covering kitchen floors. The English 
oilcloth very soon came into the market and ap- 
peared in 24-foot widths, making it possible to 
cover almost any room in one piece. It was used 
very generally, even on the best work, and floors 
of many office buildings during that period were 
covered with this material. 

Gradually from the manufacture of this oilcloth 
the idea of linoleum was evolved. At first it was 


I: IS interesting to note, with the development 
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very thin and looked like oilcloth and had designs 
printed in the same general way and came in 8/4 
or 6-foot widths. Later these widths were in- 
creased to 16/4 or 12-foot, and also appeared in 
several grades and thicknesses up to and including 
lyinch. From the manufacture of this material 
the inlaid or tile linoleum was devised in 8/4 widths 
with the same various thicknesses, the color and 
design extending entirely through to the fabric or 
backing. 

Cork carpet was very little used up to 15 years 
ago, but since that time has found an extensive 
market. It varies in thickness from 14 to % inch, 
and on account of its elastic, resilient construction 
is exceedingly well adapted for many places where 
linoleum could not so well be used. Cork carpet- 
ing is practically noiseless; it is a little softer and 
less dense in composition than linoleum, and has 
been used in a great many installations of varying 
types with satisfaction. It is especially adapted 
for floors of large office buildings, auditoriums, 
churches and similar edifices. The places where 
cork carpet is to be used should be selected with 
considerable care, because the porous construction 
of the material itself renders it unadaptable for 
such places as kitchens where grease and stains 
may easily get on the floor. Unlike linoleum, cork 
carpet cannot be either waxed or stained, as such 
treatment immediately destroys its value. 

When linoleum is applied to wood or concrete 
floors it should always be cemented with liquid 
cement. The type of this cement varies with the 
workman who is applying it. Some architects 
specify linoleum to be applied with waterproof 
cement; others simply specify a cement. When- 
ever the government uses the linoleum known and 
specified as the U. S. Standard Battleship Linoleum 
on ships, it is put down with waterproof cement. 
This is principally because it frequently comes in 
contact with moisture, and also because it is ap- 
plied to an iron deck. 

Experience proves that the best results in laying 
linoleum are obtained when a quick-drying ce- 
ment, properly applied, has been the adhesive 
medium. Waterproof cement undergoes a chem- 
ical action when applied to concrete. Unless suff- 
cient time is allowed for the evaporation of the 
volatile content, gases will form which cause puffs 
or bubbles to appear in the finished surface. To 
avoid this difficulty the linoleum should not be 
immediately placed in position as soon as the 
cement is applied. The exact time to be allowed 
between placing the glue or cement and laying 
down the linoleum can be determined only by ex- 
perience. 

When linoleum is applied over concrete and there 
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is dampness present in the concrete, there is con- 
siderable likelihood that the backing may sep- 
arate from the linoleum, causing the linoleum to 
bubble and eventually break through. This is 
particularly true where the concrete is deposited 
directly upon the earth. The solution of the 
problem is either to waterproof the upper surface 
of the cement or to have sufficient cinder fill under 
the concrete, with an applied coat of damp-proofing 
material on the top so that the moisture may not 
work its way through and attack the material 
which holds the burlap to the linoleum composition. 

A concrete floor with a linoleum or cork car- 
peted surface is very satisfactory in that it is 
almost noiseless; it affords an insulating material 
between one floor and the floor below, and it is 
sanitary and can easily be kept clean. The most 
advanced method of laying linoleum is to cement 
a lining felt over the entire floor area to which the 
linoleum is cemented. When the material is ap- 
plied in this manner to a concrete floor which is 
sufficiently dry, the most perfect results possible 
to obtain are assured, providing the concrete is 
sufficiently level and smooth. This lining felt 
comes in two widths and is similar to unsized 
building paper. 

When linoleum and cork carpeting were first 
cemented to concrete floors, it was considered nec- 
essary that the entire floor surface should be rolled 
and heavily weighted with sand bags. This pro- 
cess of laying is not usually adopted today, par- 
ticularly where the lining material must be brought 
into intimate contact with the entire surface to 
which it is applied and all air expelled. If the ce- 
ment is properly applied and timed correctly there 
is little chance of the material separating from the 
floor. The floor covering should always be cut to 
approximate lengths on the floor and left to ‘“‘weath- 
er’ for a certain time before being applied. This 
will give an opportunity for the material to swell 
(there is little likelihood of shrinkage), and when 
laid it will remain inert. 

Some architects also specify that all seams 
should be bradded. Usually linoleum, when laid 
with butt joints, is weighted down with sand bags 
along all seams. This is obviously desirable in 
order to hold in place the edges of the material 
which otherwise might have a tendency to curl. 
If the concrete is of the more or less porous qual- 
ity, and if a quick-setting cement is used, a steel 
brad may be driven through the linoleum into the 
concrete with the assurance that the seam will stay 
in place. The brads best to use are approximately 
8g inch long and have very small heads which 
make them practically invisible. If the workman 
cannot obtain this steel brad at the time needed, a 
worn phonograph needle can be used with very 
good results. 
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It is quite essential that the architect, when speci- 
fying such floor coverings, should be able to differ- 
entiate between the different kinds of materials. 
If, however, the material be purchased from a 
well recognized manufacturer there is little danger 
of a poor quality being used. It is well to see that 
the material is properly cured and to have it deliv- 
ered at the building where it is to be used as soon 
as conditions warrant, so that it may be carefully 
examined and placed under observation for a period 
before being laid. 

Some linoleums are made up of all sorts of adul- 
terated materials, such as whiting, wood flour, saw- 
dust and inert pigments. The U. S. Standard 
Battleship Linoleum is made with good oil, a pro- 
portion of pulverized cork, and a small propor- 
tion of wood flour, with a binder in which the color 
may be mixed. This linoleum may be treated 
with special stains or waterproofing finish in such 
a way as to make the surface practically impervi- 
ous to the absorption of any material. For ex- 
ample, both ink and grease can be removed with- 
out leaving any stain whatever. 

Cork carpet is made entirely of ground cork, oil 
and pigment, although some instances have been 
found in which wood flour and sawdust have been 
used on account of economy in manufacture. How- 
ever, cork carpet made under these conditions would 
not be practical as in the presence of moisture the 
wood particles decompose and the value of such a 
carpet as a floor covering would be destroyed far 
too soon. 

In recent years the designs which it is possible 
to obtain in linoleum, both printed and _ inlaid, 
cover a range so wide that almost any taste may 
be suited. Some of the effects that are obtained 
are of such a character that at a distance one can 
hardly tell the difference between the linoleum and 
a good rug. The pattern lines have been softened 
and producing the appearance of careful weaving 
has been so well studied that linoleum has estab- 
lished a place for itself never before obtained. 
Colors can also be had, suitable for any use. 

In cork carpeting, designs are not so frequently 
used. Usually we see floors of this material of a 
solid tone, frequently, however, with panels or 
borders of different colors to break up the monotony 
of a single-color floor. In this material also con- 
siderable variety in colors is obtainable. 

The widespread use of fabricated floor coverings 
in business structures and public buildings is in 
itself an indication of their excellence. These floor- 
ing materials are used because they are economical 
as well as particularly suited to uses of the most 
widely different kinds. 

In addition to cork carpeting and linoleum there 
are various other composite floorings, which will be 
discussed in a later issue. 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 


C. Stanley Taylor, Associate Editor 


The Direct Sub-Contract Method of Building 


XTENSIVE consideration has been given 
during the past year, through the editorial 
pages of THE ARCHITECTURAL Forum, to the 


subject of contractual relations between the 
three interested parties in the average building 
operation—the owner, the architect and _ the 
building contractor. Various forms of building con- 
tracts which have been considered include the 
straight cost, cost-plus, the lump sum, the cost- 
plus-fixed-fee contract and various possible penalty 
and bonus clauses. Methods of selecting building 
contractors under each system have been analyzed, 
and it has been found possible under the cost- 
plus-fixed-fee form of contract to select builders on 
a fair competitive basis. Any consideration of this 
general subject would be incomplete without dis- 
cussing the direct sub-contract method of carrying 
out a building operation, eliminating entirely the 
services of a general contractor. As most architects 
know, the findings of The American Institute of 
Architects include favorable consideration of a 
method of handling a building operation, in the 
course of which the architect, having completed his 
plans, divides the project into a series of sub- 
contracts. In behalf of the owner he then takes 
competitive bids on these various portions of the 
work and places directly contracts covering each 
part of the operation. The building then proceeds 
under the direct supervision of the architect, whose 
business it is to correlate the activities and interests 
of the different contractors. 

In order that there may be no misunderstanding 
as to the attitude of The American Institute of 
Architects, which has expended serious study on 
this question, we quote from the recently published 
“Handbook on Architectural Practice,’ an official 
document of The Institute: 


It is obvious that the duties falling on the architect under 
the separate contract system are much heavier than when the 
work is let under a single contract. Instead of conducting one 
bidding, asking and receiving bids from a few competitors, he 
conducts from 15 to 20 biddings on the separate parts of the 
work, asking and receiving bids from say 100 contractor's; 
instead of guiding and supervising the work of one con- 
tractor, whose duty it is to bring the sub-contractors into 
co-operation, the architect must guide the work of the con- 
tractors for all the trades, harmonize their operations, be 
vigilant that they and their materials are ready when needed, 
see that they employ as large a force as can properly work, 
and settle differences between them. The architect must also 
keep more records of transactions and suitable books of 
account, and he must carry on a much heavier correspondence 
than under the other methods. He must himself be at the 
building more frequently than is ordinarily the case. 


While this procedure saves the owner the profit on the entire 
work, to which the general contractor is entitled, on the other 
hand, since many of the contractor’s duties devolve upon the 
architect, he must be paid for them. The Institute’s ‘‘Sched- 
ule of Charges’”’ (Appendix D) and the ‘Form of Agreement 
between Owner and Architect’’ (Appendix E) therefore pro- 
vide for an additional remuneration to the architect when the 
separate contract system is employed. 

It must not be supposed that when the architect directs the 
work of many contractors instead of a few his professional 
status is lost, or that he becomes in any sense a contractor. 
The owner signs the many contracts, just as he would the 
few, and the relation of the architect to the owner and to each 
contractor remains without change. 

Those experienced in the separate contract system thus sum 
up its advantages: 

(a) Exact knowledge, before any contract is let, not merely 
of the total cost of the work but of the cost of each of its 
important divisions. If the cost is to be cut, it can therefore 
be cut intelligently, the details being in hand and direct access 
to all who figure on the work being possible. 

(b) Lower bids, because each contrattor, as he deals 
directly with the author of the plans, may know exactly what 
is expected of him and may make contracts directly with the 
source of payment. This enables him to estimate more intelli- 
gently, with greater confidence, and consequently more closely, 
than in cases where he is obliged to submit his estimate to a 
number of persons whose financial responsibility he may doubt 
and who can offer no assurances that they will ever be in a 
position to let the work. 

(c) Direct control of the selection of contractors for each 
branch of the work and direct distribution of payments to 
those who would otherwise be sub-contractors. 

(d) The architect’s more intimate relation with the con- 
struction of the work. 

Under the separate contract system, the number and com- 
plexity of the architect’s duties are such that a word of warn- 
ing is necessary to architects who may think that they would 
like to work under that system. No architect, unless he be a 
capable administrator and have his office well organized for 
such work, should attempt it, nor should he imagine that the 
additional percentage will be a source of large profit. He will 
find that expenses of all kinds will be greatly increased and 
that his own burdens, and especially his responsibility, will 
be much greater than he would suppose. 

In fine and in brief, if the separate contract system be well 
administered, it is admirable; if badly administered, it will 
result only in loss and annoyance. 


The Growth otf an Idea 


It must not be thought that this method of 
handling a building operation directly through the 
architect’s office is a new idea. It has been done for 
many years—in fact ever since the inception of 
architecture as a profession. It is the method 
through which buildings were constructed centuries 
ago, before the general contractor came into exist- 
ence and at a time when the architect was the 
“master builder,” in fact as well as in name. It is 
true, however, that general interest on the part of 
architects in this method of handling a building 
operation has developed in an almost unbelievable 
degree during and since the war period. 
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We find upon analysis that not only in the case of 
smaller housing projects, but even in the develop- 
ment of large building enterprises this method is 
being more extensively employed than ever before. 
Certain architects have in fact specialized in, and 
developed their organizations to render, this service 
to the client. In a measure the development of such 
an activity on the part of the architect has assumed 
the form of a defensive reaction, influenced by two 
causes: 

ist: The fact that many contracting and en- 
gineering firms have established architectural de- 
partments in order that they may render complete 
service to the owner, a fact which has given the 
architect serious concern. 

2nd: This method, with its resulting economy 
for the owner, has made possible the carrying out 
of many building projects which would otherwise 
have been delayed or abandoned. 

The architect has discovered this activity as a 
means of increasing his revenue and maintaining 
his organization during otherwise dull periods. 
This has been particularly true in the Middle West, 
and the practice is gaining steadily in favor. 

Naturally, the general contractor must look with 
disfavor upon this development and it is true that 
it opens up many possibilities which may act as a 
boomerang to those of the profession who may adopt 
this method of handling building operations. In 
discussing this matter with several architects who 
have been successful under such a plan, we uncov- 
ered an expression of opinion which is based on fact. 
There are two kinds of general contractors in the 
building business. One type includes large and 
small organizations which have developed efficient 
personnels to carry out building contracts, sub- 
letting only a small proportion, as in the form of 
sub-contracts. Such organizations are skilled in the 
buying of materials and the hiring of labor. Con- 
sequently the contractor’s profit represents the fee 
which the owner pays to have his building con- 
structed efficiently and under economical condi- 
tions. On the other hand there are many general 
contractors who are in effect brokers, taking a 
contract with the idea of re-letting most of the work 
in the form of sub-contracts, on top of which will 
be a profit for themselves. 

In studying the development of interest on the 
part of architects in this subject, we find also 
that it increases proportionately as the size of the 
building project decreases. In other words, where 
the project is the construction of a moderate cost 
residence or several such buildings, the architect 
knows that this job can be divided into approxi- 
mately six or seven sub-contracts, and that it isa 
comparatively simple matter to get estimates and 
bids on each of these divisions of the work, which 
in total will represent practically a guaranteed cost 
to the owner. Here there exist none of the usual 
complications, which grow in volume in size with 
the building project. It is found also, in these 
smaller operations, that the average contract is let 
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to a carpenter or a mason, who in turn sub-lets four 
or five divisions of the work. We find, therefore, a 
condition in which the personal element plays a 
very important part. The size of a job, which may 
be carried out by the architect through the medium 
of letting a number of contracts on different por- 
tions of the work, depends entirely upon the capac- 
ity of the architect and his organization to control 
his work in an efficient manner. 

The method of handling the operation naturally 
must rest with the owner, and the architect who 
wishes to handle the project directly is in a sense 
assuming the position of general contractor. He is 
not doing it in a manner which is unethical in any 
way. He becomes merely the broker acting in the 
interest of the owner, and there is much to be said 
in favor of this condition and the possibilities it 
offers in‘cutting down the cost of building by elimi- 
nating what might be called the ‘“wholesaler’s 
profit’ —if we may use this commercial term. 
Owing to the fact that the element of personal 
ability and experience enters so extensively into 
this consideration, it is difficult for the architect 
to take any stand for or against the direct method of 
carrying out a building project under a series of 
contracts. If the architect can do this efficiently he 
will certainly save some money for the owner. 
On the other hand, if he cannot see his way clear 
to maintaining the proper relations between vari- 
ous sub-contractors and supervising efficiently the 
operation as it proceeds, it is better for him to 
recommend the general contractor method. 


Allocating the Contracts 


It has been found, in offices where the system is 
employed, that the size of the organization required 
naturally depends upon the size of the work to be 
carried out. We know of one architect who at this 
time is carrying out five individual dwellings, aver- 
aging $30,000 in cost. He has not only developed 
complete designs, working drawings and specifica- 
tions, but has purchased practically all required 
materials and has let contracts covering the differ- 
ent branches of the work. In this case his fee for 
the work is 12% on the cost of labor and materials, 
and all the buildings are progressing to the satis- 
faction of the respective owners. 

Each building project naturally divides into a 
series of logical contracts. It is the practice of the 
average architect who enters into an undertaking 
of this nature to draw up in connection with his 
specifications a careful outline of his sub-divisions 
of the work. For instance, in the case of one recent 
project involving the construction of six small 
houses, separate bids were received covering these 
different divisions: 

1. Excavating, foundations, all masonry and 
rough plaster. 

Carpentry work throughout. 

Plumbing and heating. 

Electrical installation. 

Painting, papering and plaster finishing. 
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6. Grading, planting and other work on grounds. 

It is necessary in this manner to allocate care- 
fully the various sections of the work in order that 
bids may be taken. This should be done in such a 
manner that there can be no misunderstanding on 
the part of the bidder as to the portion of the work 
included under his part of the contract. Naturally, 
consideration must be given to the requirements of 
the various trades so that there will be no compli- 
cations later. The question of purchase of materials 
also enters into consideration and, as far as the 
architect is concerned, this must depend largely 
upon the possibilities of obtaining bids on labor 
contracts only. Usually, and particularly in smaller 
operations, the individual bidder wishes to figure 
on both labor and material, as this introduces an 
additional element of profit to make the contract 
worth while for him. In any event, whether through 
direct purchase or under specifications, the quan- 
tity and quality of material must be controlled by 
the architect. In some instances it has been found 
advisable to work out a quantity survey under 
each contract division. 


Arriving at a Guaranteed Cost 


It is evident that if the preliminary work on 
building operations designed to be carried out 
by such a method is carefully done, so that 
the various contracts are properly allocated to 
cover the entire work, it is possible to develop a 
cost figure which represents practically a guaranteed 
price from the owner’s viewpoint. The only ele- 
ment of uncertainty involved is that one or another 
of the sub-contractors may fail to carry out his 
agreement. If the selection of the contractor on 
each portion of the work is based on a logical cost 
figure, and on worthy past performances, this 
danger is comparatively negligible as we have now 
reached a stage of building conditions where it is 
quite possible for a sub-contractor to figure with a 
fair degree of exactness, both on material and on 
labor. Outside of the large cities building labor has 
been fairly well stabilized, in spite of all newspaper 
reports to the contrary. The American workman 
has to a great extent cast off the influence of the 
hectic conditions of the post-war period and is 
giving a good measure of production for each day’s 
pay. In the average locality and in the average 
building trade there are more men than there are 


jobs. The law of supply and demand is functioning ° 


again and with it there has been developed among 
employers generally a degree of fair play and 
sound, businesslike consideration of the rights and 
interests of the workmen. Good employers in the 
building field are as a rule not finding any difficulty 
in obtaining good employes, and the sub-contractor 
on the average work now enters upon his duties 
with a fair degree of certainty that he can carry out 
the terms of his bid and receive a fair profit in so 
doing. Inquiry among sub-contractors brings out 
this interesting but natural condition: They are 
always glad to work for a general contractor, 
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because they realize that the average general con- 
tractor understands their problems and will discuss 
such problems with them on their own level and in 
understandable terms. Their attitude toward work- 
ing directly for architects involves again the per- 
sonal element to a great degree. Some say that 
they do not like to work for architects because they 
have sometimes been placed in positions where 
architects have insisted on talking down to them 
without a proper understanding of the field prob- 
lems involved in construction work. The architect 
may well give thought to this phase of the matter 
if he is to carry out successfully building projects 
in which he deals directly with the sub-contractors. 


Controlling the Work 


In a building operation carried out through direct 
contact of the architect with various contractors it 
may be seen plainly that the work must be con- 
trolled through efficient field superintendence, care- 
ful supervision of the contractor’s work, and 
complete co-operation on the part of the office with 
the field. This involves, primarily, the selection of a 
capable and experienced field superintendent. This 
man acts directly as a representative of the archi- 
tect, functioning, as far as the work is concerned, 
in the same manner as he would if he were employed 
by a general contractor. His experience should 
include past employment by general contractors 
and it is necessary that he be of a diplomatic nature 
in order that he may maintain proper relations on 
the work between the various sub-contractors. 
Usually he has one assistant, whose duty it is to 
keep the field accounts and progress charts, to 
expedite material deliveries and to act as liaison 
representative between the office and the work on 
all of the less important details. The architect; 
or a representative delegated from the designing 
department, usually carries out supervision of the 
work in the same manner as if it were under the 
direction of a general contractor. Evidently, it is of 
primary importance to allocate responsibilities in a 
common sense way and in accordance with the 
experience of the various individuals who may be 
employed in connection with the work. 

After consultation with the various contractors, 
a complete estimating progress chart should be 
made out indicating the time at which various sub- 
contractors will begin their work and showing the 
approximate amount of time which should elapse 
until the work is completed. After these base lines 
have been developed on the chart, copies should be 
kept in the field office and in the architect's office. 
In this manner progress can be recorded in the field 
and reported for further recording in the architect’s 
office. Special pressure can then be brought to bear 
at any point where the work seems to be lagging, 
thus eliminating the waste of delay which has been 
fatal to the successful carrying out of many; building 
projects. The system of checking. an a¢count:should 
be simplified as far as possible and the duplication 
of records should be avoided. The details of ac- 
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counting should be carried out in the office rather 
than in the field, and it is particularly feasible to do 
this under a series of sub-contracts, such accounting 
being based on progress and delivery reports re- 
ceived from the field office. 


Fees and Overhead Costs 


Inquiries made in a number of offices where work 
has been carried out in this way indicate that the 
usual method of charging for the architect’s time 
covers the entire project, including full architectural 
services, obtaining bids and letting contracts, pur- 
chasing materials wherever necessary, and general 
supervision of the work, including all necessary 
accounting. The charge for this complete service is 
made either in the form of a percentage on the 
total cost of the work, when it seems to vary from 
8 to 15 per cent, depending on the nature of the 
work, or by agreement as to alump sum for the 
complete service as described, this sum being 
payable about one-half during the preparation of 
working drawings and specifications, and the 
balance in approximately equally monthly divisions 
during the carrying out of the work. The amount 
agreed upon usually compensates the architect for 
all service rendered with the exception of traveling 
expenses for himself and his force, and the salaries 
of the field superintendent and his assistant, which 
are usually charged directly to the owner as part 
of the cost of the work. 

In many instances it is found that owners are 
willing to consider this method of carrying out the 
operation, provided the total cost estimated on 
sub-contractors’ bids is not beyond what they are 
willing to pay for the building. Accordingly, 
arrangements are usually made which define the 
amount of payment to be received by the architect 
for full architectural services up to the point of 
obtaining definite bids, and chargeable in case the 
owner does not elect to proceed with the job. 
The amount which the architect will charge for the 
work up to this point is debatable and depends 
entirely on conditions in his office and his personal 
willingness to gamble in the development of work. 
In a number of offices it is found that agreements are 
being made with owners to carry out the work up to 
the point of obtaining final bids from sub-contrac- 
tors, on a basis which will cover the cost to the 
architect, but gives him very little profit unless the 
job proceeds. 

Much depends, naturally, on the nature of the 
building operation. If it is a purely residential 
project, it is usually found that estimates can be 
made from sketch plans which will determine the 
owner’s willingness to proceed and that it is un- 
necessary to carry out further details of the work 
except on the usual arrangement. On the other 
hand, if the project is of an investment or com- 
mercial nature and if the architect’s office is not 
particularly busy, it is sound business to proceed 
with the necessary preliminary and detail work up 
to the point of obtaining final contract figures where 
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the architect is reimbursed for the cost of such 
work, and gambles only on prospective profits. 
This serves a double purpose of maintaining an 
income to meet overhead expenditures, to support 
the organization, and establishing close relations 
with a work which may logically be expected to 
proceed, either immediately or at a time when re- 
figuring will show a total within the owner’s limit of 
investment. 

It may be clearly seen that this method of han- 
dling business operations through an architect’s 
office is but a natural outgrowth of the present 
unsettled conditions in the building field. From 
the owner’s viewpoint it offers an opportunity for 
detailed study of his building project. Where lump 
sum contract figures are obtained, the owner’s 
answer to such bids must be predicated upon the 
total amount submitted. If any of the bids are low 
enough to meet a favorable response the owner 
knows to a certain extent it is a gamble for the con- 
tractor of the building to carry out his agreements. 
Where sub-contract figures are obtained, however, 
it is possible to dig much deeper into the cost 
situation and where figures seem high it may be 
possible to bring about reduction through co- 
operation between the architect’s office and the 
bidder. Certainly when an owner proceeds under 
several contracts for various parts of the work, the 
total of which figures makes up the entire cost of the 
job, he is reducing the element of chance as to the 
contractors’ ability to carry out the work. This is 
true primarily because the amount of money in- 
volved in each individual contract is smaller and 
because each bidder is estimating in a field with 
which he is thoroughly familiar. 

In a sense, this method of building may be con- 
sidered as being in an experimental stage and its 
operation may tend favorably to eliminate the 
class of contractors who, after all, are principally 
brokers, dealing between the architect as repre- 
sentative of the owner and the sub-contractors who 
actually do the work. In line with many other 
interesting experiments which have developed under 
the rapidly shifting conditions of the construction 
industry, its outcome is to be watched with con- 
siderable interest. In bringing the architect into 
closer contact with actual field experience it must 
have a beneficial effect on the profession generally— 
an effect which, in working back through the 
sources of design, will tend to encourage stand- 
ardization and economy. 

It may be noted here also that never before has 
it been so important for architects to give careful 
study to price trends and conditions in the building 
material and labor fields. This study should extend 
also to a careful consideration of new uses of mate- 
rials which may offer themselves as usable substi- 
tutes at lower costs. This same thought may also be 
extended to include closer contact with the real 
estate and mortgage fields. A definite knowledge of . 
rental values and sources of mortgage money serves 
the architect well in times such as these. 


The Restoration of the Fine Arts Building 
OF THE WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO 


By GEORGE W. MAHER 
Chairman, Municipal Art and Town Planning Comm., Illinois Chapter, A. I. A. 


Exposition, in 1893, the most notable of the 

structures was the Fine Arts Building. Ex- 
tended at the edge of a broad lagoon it presented 
an appearance of antique magnificence, which was 
heightened at night when the low dome and the 
shallow loggias were bathed in soft amber light 
from concealed sources. It is of a pure type of 
classic architecture (Greek in spirit) and has been 
pronounced by eminent authorities one of the most 
noteworthy buildings of its kind in the world. It 
possesses generous proportions, wide extent of 
facade and beauty of central dome effect which, 
combined with the refinement of architectural de- 
tail and sculpture, make it a most stately archi- 
tectural conception and worthy of preservation for 
all time. It was designed by Charles B. Atwood, 
architect, who was associated with Daniel H. 
Burnham, the directing architect of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition. The central motif was sug- 
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gested by Benard’s ‘‘Grand Prix de Rome”’ draw- 
ing, but Mr. Atwood refined and changed the detail 
to pure Greek. He designed the balance of the 
structure in accord with the central motif, and pro- 
duced a result unequaled since the days of Pericles. 

It has been suggested in a general way that the 
building should be wrecked, since the Field Museum 
of Natural History, which has been housed in this 
structure since the close of the World’s Fair, has 
been removed to its new home in Grant Park. 
The general impression has gained credence that 
the building is in a state of disintegration, due to 
the exterior appearance of the plaster work and 
ornament which, owing to its original temporary 
nature, is in a bad state of preservation. The facts, 
however, are that the building proper was not con- 
structed as a temporary structure; the main walls 
are of solid brick and perfectly sound, and the 
foundations of brick and concrete and the entire 
structural features are in good condition. 


REALE 


Detail of the Fine Arts Building from the Lagoon, as It Appeared in 1893 
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The Illinois Chapter, A. I. A., through its Munic- 
ipal Art and Town Planning Committee, and also in 
conjunction with the Illinois Society of Architects, 
has undertaken the responsibility of saving and 
perpetuating the building. They have submitted an 
expert report to the South Park Commissioners, 
covering in detail the cost of rehabilitating it and 
have also set forth the many purposes for which it 
may be used, among which might be mentioned a 
great community recreational and art center for 
social and educational purposes; a branch museum 
for the Chicago Art Institute, which needs addi- 
tional space, and an appropriate museum for large 
architectural and sculptural casts and models that 
otherwise might be destroyed for lack of space and 
accommodations. In fact it might well become a 
great center for the Liberal Arts, and be a stimulus 
for creative and American art in all of its various 
branches, inclusive of music and the drama. The 
many art uses that this building could be advan- 
tageously employed to serve would materially 
assist in making Chicago the art center of America. 

The report recommends that the entire exterior, 
including the statuary, be of waterproof Portland 
cement plaster, and that when restored the struc- 
ture appear architecturally exactly the same as 
during the World’s Fair period. The expert esti- 
mate for performing this work, inclusive of install- 
ing a heating plant, plumbing fixtures and new 
glass in the roof skylights, amounts to $1,640,000. 
The building as it stands today in Jackson Park 
occupies an approximate area of 434 acres. It hasa 
probable value of at least $3,000,000. It is estimated 
that it would cost considerably more than this 
amount to erect the structure today, but that on the 
other hand, if wrecked, there would be no salvage 
and an additional expense for adjusting and level- 
ing the park grounds would have to be met. The 
architects’ committee is, therefore, assured that 
$1,640,000 for rehabilitating the structure is not 
extravagant, since the building could not be prop- 
erly erected today for less than $10,000,000. 

The Illinois Chapter, A. I. A., is much encour- 


General View of the Fine Arts Building, Showing Lake Michigan Beyond 


aged by the interest that has been awakened in its 
efforts to save the building. The leading news- 
papers in press reports and editorials, and also the 
citv’s leading clubs and civic and social organiza- 
tions have endorsed the proposed project of restora- 
tion. There seems to be a universal desire on the 
part of the public to save this noble building from 
destruction. Around it cluster, and are interwoven, 
sentiments and memories that affect thousands of 
people and whose inarticulate opinion the archi- 
tects are glad to voice in the hope of preserving this 
historic structure. 

An interesting letter from Lorado Taft, dated 
November 25, 1920, explains the positive need of a 
museum in Chicago for the housing and perpetuat- 
ing of great works of art and models that at cer- 
tain times are easily obtainable if a place can be 
provided for their installation. At the present time 
there are no facilities or storage spaces for such 
works of art in Chicago, and as a result the art 
heritage of the city is hampered ;—pathetically so, 
since the important work referred to cannot be ac- 
commodated and much is necessarily destroyed. 
The opportunity to supply this need is within 
Chicago’s grasp; the old Fine Arts Building when 
restored will adequately meet the demands and re- 
quirements, since it possesses great size, height, 
skylight facilities and a satisfactory arrangement 
of plan. The building is located in an unequaled 
situation, for it occupies a commanding position in 
one of Chicago’s most beautiful parks, in close 
proximity to Lake Michigan. When the proposed 
Lake Front improvement and great boulevard 
links are completed this noble edifice, one of the 
most beautiful classical architectural structures in 
the world, will become a necessary unit in this 
gigantic municipal improvement. 

The Fine Arts Building is perhaps the best known 
structure in Chicago. It is loved and revered by tens 
of thousands of people in America and abroad. It 
possesses historic significance and sentiment that 
appeal to all and it is a cultural asset that any city 
should be proud to possess. 
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SOUTH FRONT OF BUILDING AS IT APPEARS TODAY 


PRESENT VIEW OF NORTH PORTICO 


FINE ARTS BUILDING OF THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICAGO 
CHARLES B. ATWOOD, ARCHITECT; DANIEL H. BURNHAM, DIRECTING ARCHITECT 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 


PRIDE IN WORK WELL DONE 


N the consideration of works of architecture it is 
I perhaps a natural tendency for those trained in 
the art to look not much further than the design 
for the reasons for a successful piece of work. The 
design, of course, is paramount; it is the visual 
record of the artist’s conception of the building. 
The design, however beautiful it may be, is after 
all but a drawing; it may have excellence in line, 
proportion and pattern, but it remains draftsman- 
ship; it must be executed to become architecture. 
In the process of execution conditions arise that 
have power to affect the ultimate work for good or 
evil. The architect has exercised his talents in re- 
search, study and invention in producing the de- 
sign, but duties fully as important rest upon him 
in controlling and directing the execution. We 
frequently hear dissatisfaction expressed with the 
methods of building today, but sometimes evi- 
dence appears to indicate that the finest results are 
obtained under these very same methods, and they 
lead us to ask if the full merits of present means 
have been discovered by those who criticize. 

An example of this is seen in the Cunard Build- 
ing. ‘This structure, we feel, is generally accorded 
a worthy place in architectural achievement. Be- 
hind this, there is a story of the building which for 
interest and a record of modern achievement com- 
pares favorably with the romance and legends of 
cathedral building. It is a vindication of modern 
methods and points a lesson to architects that the 
success of their work will be more certainly assured 
if they recognize the necessity of means that have 
been developed as our attempts at building have 
grown larger, and govern their function of general 
directors to accord. 

The Cunard Building was planned and con- 
structed during the most trying times just follow- 
ing the war, when the labor and material markets 
were at the point highest in the world’s history. 
In spite of the unfavorable circumstances, the com- 
plete designing and erection of the building was ac- 
complished in less than two years. It was com- 
pleted on schedule time, finer and larger than con- 
tracted for and within three per cent of the original 
cost estimate. The various mechanical and en- 
gineering features of the building were designed for 
the utmost efficiency in operation, and the success- 
ful co-ordination of these intricate details is indica- 
tion enough of the co-operation that existed among 
those whose group effort produced the structure. 

In writing of the building’ Mr. Morris has said: 
‘Co-operation, courage, forethought, loyalty and 
persistence appear to me to have been the qualities 
conspicuously shown by the makers of the building, 


without which the whole performance would have 
been a very different thing. The example was 
given by the owning corporation and has been fol- 
lowed down the line to the humblest laborer, al- 
most without exception. I feel safe, and take pride 
in the assertion of my belief, that in no other 
country, and in no other city, could this building 
have been built as and when it was built. The 
animating forces just mentioned seemed to pro- 
duce a pervading sense of joy and satisfaction 
among us all. Hours of work by union labor were 
limited, of course, by the strictest regulation, but 
certainly in ‘the field,’ that is, on the job, I never 
saw any evidence of restricted output. It is com- 
monly accepted among employers, if they are will- 
ing to admit it, that the amount of wages paid is, 
within reasonable limits, negligible in final cost, 
if the return given by labor is active, intelligent in- 
dustry during the time paid for.”’ 

The work of directing an enterprise of this mag- 
nitude is comparable with the functions of a gen- 
eral in the army. Hundreds of firms and individ- 
uals are required to complete it, and the utmost 
precision must be observed in arranging details 
and instructions from the architect’s office to be 
available in sequence with the work of the various 
trades. Then there is the contact of the office with 


the job. The architect is, of course, the final 
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director but the detail work and the actual super- 
vision are carried out by his representative — the 
superintendent. This man must have many of 
the qualities of the successful architect. He must 
be able to check plans and specifications to deter- 
mine their completeness; he must know materials 
and workmanship, and above all things he must 
have the ability of handling men, whether they be 
clients, designers, contractors or workmen, for upon 
this qualification depends the speed or delay, the 
satisfactory or disappointing quality of the finished 
building. 

It is through the generalship of the architect, 
carried out in co-operation with the various spe- 
cialists, his own office, the field workers and the 
builders, that his personality reaches the workmen 
and the enthusiasm is created that makes a work 
of architecture in which all participating may take 
common pride. Thus is architecture made a living 
force and the profession lifted out of the cloister 
and into the light of day. 


NOTE 


We are pleased to announce that the strike of 
pressmen, which has interfered with the publication 
of THE Forum since April 1, is now adjusted and 
that we will be able to regain our publishing date 
with the next issue. 
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TT HE CUNARD BUILDING 
is a product of quality 
throughout. It ranks foremost 
among important buildings of 
the country in architecture, 
construction, decoration and 
mechanical equipment. 


Architectural and engineering 
skill have co-operated to make 
a lasting monument to a great 
business enterprise. The search- 
ing analysis of products leading 
to the specification of Sturte- 
vant apparatus is a vindication 
of the quality and service 
claimed for 


Sturtevant 
V entilating Equipment 


The same service and assurance of quality are available to archi- 
tects throughout the country. We maintain twenty-four branch 
offices as listed below where you will find qualified engineers ready 
to serve you. Special research problems are gladly undertaken 
at our Hyde Park headquarters. 
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Benjamin Wistar Morris, Architect; Carrere & Hastings, Consulting Architects 
eyer, Strong & Jones, Inc., Mechanical Ergineers 


The following brief facts indicate the size and importance of the Sturtevant 
ventilating installation in the Cunard Building. Thereare eight separate systems, 
divided as follows: 1. Mechanical plant in sub-basement. 2. Cunard quarters 
in basement and first floor. 3. Cunard quarters on second and third floors. 
4. Mechanics and Metals National Bank in basement, second and third floors. 
5. Vaults in basement and sub-basement, and three systems to ventilate all toilet 
and locker rooms throughout the building. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 
STURTEVANT BRANCH OFFICES 


ATLANTA, GA. 
306 Walton Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
555 Mass. Trust Bldg. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
100 Bedford Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
530-So. Clinton St. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
604 Provident Bank Bldg. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
330 Guardian Bldg. 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
3411 Knight St. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
406 Marquette Bldg. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
36 Pearl Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
3830 Park Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
411 Hollingsworth Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
804 Met. Life Bldg. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
2086 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
818 McIntyre Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
1006 Loan & Trust Bldg. 
B. F. STURTEVANT CO. 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
GALT, ONT. 


52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


135 No. Third St. 


711 Park Bldg. 759 Monadnock Bldg. MONTREAL : 
‘ ate SEAS 404 New Birks Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. ' = TORONTO 


1024 Granite Bldg. 1105-1106 White Bldg. 


210 Lumsden Bldg. 


Manufacturers’ Catalogs and Business Announcements 


ARMSTRONG CoRK COMPANY, LINOLEUM DEPT., ‘ 


Lancaster, Pa., “Business Floors of Armstrong's 

Linoleum” (614 x 944 ins.). 40 pp. 

This is an attractive handbook intended to show 
the suitability of Armstrong’s Linoleum for floors 
in public and business buildings. The advantages 
of this material for the purpose are described in 
detail, with illustrations showing where it is actually 
in use. Color plates of a number of patterns that are 
particularly appropriate add interest to the book, 
and give some idea of the complete line. The re- 
sults of the rigid U. S. Government tests as applied 
to this brand offer an interesting basis for com- 
parison with others, and specifications and direc- 
tions for laying make the book valuable for refer- 
ence by architects and builders. Sent on request, 
with samples and other literature. 


THE AssocIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS, Beaver 
Falls, Pa., “‘Basic Information on Tiles,’’ Pub- 
lication No. K-200 (71% x 10% ins.). 24 pp. 

An interesting treatise on tiles, issued for the use 
of architects, engineers and educators, in order to 
promote a more thorough understanding of this 
product and its uses. It is fully illustrated with 
drawings which supplement the clear and simple 
language of the text. The basis upon which are 
determined the regular sizes of tiles is described. 
Then follows an explanation of the process of 
manufacture, a schedule of the various kinds and 
colors of tiles, and more drawings, showing graphi- 
cally and to scale, the shapes and relative propor- 
tions of tiles, classified according to kind. The dia- 
grams indicating possibilities in square formations 
will be found invaluable to the designer seeking the 
most economical disposition of his material. 


NOTICE TO ARCHITECTS 


The members of an Architectural firm desire 
to retire from active practice, and to dispose 
of the office files, equipment and good will to 
a qualified successor. 

The office was established in 1874, and is 
situated in a progressive city of over a million 


inhabitants. 

The practice of the firm has been general in 
scope, comprising public, commercial and do- 
mestic work. 

All correspondence will be confidential. 

Address replies to A. H. Scott 

2326 Dime Savings Bank Bldg. 
Detroit, Michigan 


¢c Advice on e Acoustics 


GEORGE C. HANNAM 


Acoustical Engineer 


1400 Broadway - = New York, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Mr. Sidney H. Minchin, formerly of the Mar- 
quette Bldg., and Mr. Alexander H. Spitz, of the 
Standard Trust Bldg., have gone into partnership 
as Minchin Spitz & Co., and will hereafter be located 
at 19 West Jackson blvd., Chicago. Samples and 
catalogs requested. 


S. Wesley Haynes and Harold E. Mason have 
opened an office for the practice of architecture at 
28-29 Park Bldg., Fitchburg, Mass., under the 
name of Haynes & Mason. Manufacturers’ cata- 
logs and samples requested. 


The firm of Foote, Headley & Carpenter, archi- 
tects, of Rochester, N. Y., has been dissolved, and 
the business will be continued by the new firm, 
Foote & Carpenter, at 154 East avenue. 


The Board of Education of Columbus, Ohio, has 
opened new offices at 50 East Town street. These 
offices will be under the supervision of Howard 
Dwight Smith. 


William Albert Swasey announces the removal 
of his offices to the Gotham Bank Bldg., Columbus 
Circle, New York. 


Mr. Edward J. Schulte, formerly vice-president 
of the architectural firm of Simons Brittain & Eng- 
lish, Inc., of Pittsburgh, Pa., is now associated 
with Mr. Robert E. Crowe, a well known Cincinnati 
architect, under the name of Crowe & Schulte, with 
offices in the Second National Bank Bldg., Cin- 
cinnati. 


John Barnard, architect, announces the removal 
of his office to 171 Newbury street, Boston. 


A course in City Planning and Civic Art will 
be given at Columbia University beginning Octo- 
ber 5, 1921 in the Winter Session, and February 8, 
1922 in the Spring Session. The subject will be 
presented through 

A. Lectures 
B. Field work 
C. Drafting-room work 

Lecture, 5.10-6 P.M.; Criticism, 8p.M., Wednesday. 

Field work, week ends. This course is included 
in the University Extension work. 

For further information address The Secretary, 
Columbia University, New York. 


The Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Associa- 
tion, Bedford, Ind., announces the reorganization 
of its executive personnel for the better handling 
of Architects’ Service Work and other activities. 


Mr. H.S. Brightly, the present Secretary of the 
Association, will become Service Engineer, having 
charge of the Architects’ Service Bureau and the 
publication of a very comprehensive series of ser- 
vice literature. Mr. R. M. Richter, a former Sec- 
retary of the Association, returns as Secretary 
and Executive Head of the organization. 
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A Gallery of Great Marbles 


The interior of the Cunard Building might 
fittingly be called “A Gallery of Great Marbles ”’ 


HIS issue of ‘ Architectural 
Forum” illustrates some of the 
marble and stone work of the 
Interior Finish of the Cunard Build- 
ing. Unfortunately, the illustrations 
cannot express’ the appropriateness 
of the selections of the various 


‘marbles that have been used in this 


wonderful structure. 


It will be of interest to the readers 
of ‘The Architectural Forum,”’ es- 
pecially, to know that in the Great 
Hall, for the walls and the counters 
and the floor, genuine Roman Trav- 
ertine Stone was used. The Main 
Entrance Hall and all of the Elevator 
Lobbies have been finished in a new 
marble, now known as ‘“ Cunard 
Pink.” The corridors of the upper 


floors of the building are lined with 
wainscot of Botticino marble. Orher 
parts of the building contain quan- 
tities of ‘‘ Napoleon Gray” (from 
Missouri), and among the varieties 
of marbles used in lesser quantities 
will be found Hauteville, Black and 
Gold, Belgium Black, Red Verona, 


Yellow Sienna, Easton Green, etc. 


The Architect’s designs and selec- 
tions, the perfect workmanship, 
speed and economy demanded also 
by the Owners and Builders, and 
the magnitude of the work, required 
the services of a most skilful organ- 
ization and a plant of extraordinary 
capacity. Weare proud to add the 
Cunard Building to our list of 
achievements. 


WILLIAM BRADLEY & SON 


Exterior and Interior Stone and 


Marble Work 


Vernon Avenue, Worth and Noble Streets and East River 


Long Island City, N. Y. 


Some of our other large contracts are : 


Interior of the Woolworth Building, N. Y. City 

Interior of the New York Public Library, N. Y. City 

Interior of the Brooklyn Trust Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Interior of the new Ambassador Hotel, N. Y. City 

Exterior of the Straus Building, Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 

Exterior of the Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. City 

Exterior of the State Education Building, Albany, N. Y. 

Exterior of residence for Mr. H. C. Frick, Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City 
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Saloon Passengers’ Lounge, Cunard Building, New York City 


Benjamin Wistar Morris, Architect 


MATTHEWS BROTHERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
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CUNARD 


THE FINEST OFFICE BUILDING IN THE WORLD 


July, 1921 
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CUNARD LOBBY AND BROADWAY FACADE 
BENJAMIN WISTAR MORRIS, ARCHITECT CARRERE & HASTINGS, CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 


All ornamental and plain plastering throughout the building received our minute 
and careful attention. The great first floor ceilings are executed in English Keen’s 
Cement. Executive offices show modeled ceilings conforming to various styles. 


TA: OF ROURKE INC: 


103 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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PLAS TERING 


PeOUGHOUL BY T. A. OROURKE, INC. 
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THE GREAT HALL, CUNARD BUILDING 
BENJAMIN WISTAR MORRIS,”ARCHITECT CARRERE & HASTINGS, CONSULTING ARCHITECTS 


The beautiful ceiling painting by Ezra Winter is applied directly to the 
plastered surfaces— the greatest evidence of the confidence placed in the per- 
manence of the metal lathing and plaster work installed by us. - 


ee OLR OU RK INC: 


103 PARK AVENUE NEW. Y ORKES NEG 
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Where to Go for ‘Real Service 


At one period the structural steel for this 
building and six other large office buildings 
was under construction at the same time. 
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! HOLLOW METAL AND MODERN BUILDING 
T may be of interest to note when capacity is considered that simultaneously 
with the hollow metal work going thru our plant for the new Cunard Building, 
H New York City, more than a million dollars’ worth of hollow metal doors and 
trim were being manufactured by us for that one city alone. Among these opera- 
i tions were the Mail Service Bldg., the Borden Bldg., the American Trust Bldg., 
| 100 Broadway Bldg., the Mt. Sinai Hospital and the Munson Steamship Bldg. 
Among the scores of other projects going thru our plant at the same time were 
the Hanna and Cleveland Discount Bldgs., Cleveland; Capitol Group Office 
Bldgs., Olympia, Wash.; Bank of Italy, San Francisco; Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond, Va.; Travelers Ins. Bldg., Hartford, and the Federal Reserve Bank, 
I Boston. 
i Fireproofness, appearance and ease of installation undoubtedly are great 
i factors in the growing demand for hollow metal doors, partitions and other trim 
for the modern building. 
| Have you received your copy of our Architectural Portfolio? 
| A copy of this portfolio, as well as our other detailed infor- 
I : mation, will be gladly sent to practising architects upon 
} request. 
ne DAHLSTROM METALLIC DOOR CO. 
| | ? 425 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 
ei Offices: 
New YORK CHICAGO DETROIT 
_ BOosTON CLEVELAND St. Louis 
PHILADELPHIA NEW ORLEANS SAN FRANCISCO 
Representatives in All Principal Cities 
FZ mo Note: Our New York Office 1s now located at 25 Broadway, 
iw Cunard Building, Suite 832 
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Architects: Benjamin W. Morris and Carrere & Hastings 
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Cunard Building, New York City 


SERVICE SECTION 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


Should Industries Build Now? 


AN EXPRESSION BY MORE THAN 200 ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS 


HE United States, as a whole, is not over- 
built. 


Those whose business warrants expansion 
will make no mistake in building at once, for labor 
is plentiful and its efficiency is increasing, while 
material prices have already dropped considerably. 

Lower labor costs and possibly a slight further 
drop in material prices are expected by the build- 
ing public, and until some such movement is sighted, 
the present buyers’ strike is very apt to continue. 

Prices on building materials will probably be- 
come stable at around 50% increase over 1913 
prices, but complete stabilizing of the market is 
not apt to occur before late fall or early in 1922. 

These are the general conclusions to be drawn 
from replies just received from over 200 nationally 
known architects, engineers and contractors in 
response to a questionnaire sent out by the Detroit 
Steel Products Company. 

Needless to say, opinions vary. While no section 
of the country appears to be overbuilt, there is a 
wide divergence of ideas as to what the conscien- 
tious builder should recommend. Many in Wis- 
consin, Michigan, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio say 
they cannot advise their clients to build now. 
The New England and middle Atlantic states, 
however, are more optimistic, while the Pacific 


coast believes that little is to be gained by waiting. 
Present. tendencies in building seem not mate- 
rially changed as compared to the first quarter of 
1921. In fact, most builders reply, somewhat 
grimly, that there was practically no building dur- 
ing the first quarter and that the present tendency 
s ‘‘the same.’’ The Southern states seem slightly 
more optimistic however, replies indicating that 
there is a slight upward tendency. 

Among the items that are holding up building 
activity at present, and listed in the order of their 
importance in the replies, are: 

Material prices Labor disputes 

Labor costs Lack of confidence 
Unstable conditions Freight rates 

Credits General business conditions 

As to how far the price pendulum will swing and 
at what point it will become stationary, opinions 
range up and down the entire scale. Some believe 
the lowest prices that may be expected will be 
100% above 1913, from which point the guesses 
range downward to 75, 50, 40 and 30% above 1913. 
No one is so optimistic as to believe that material 
will make an absolute return to pre-war levels. 
Some express the answer in ratio to present prices, 
predicting that the point of stability will be any- 
where from 20 to 50% below present figures. 


EXTRACTS FROM OPINION OF 200 ARCHITECTS, CONTRACTORS AND ENGINEERS 


New 


East 


West East West 


England Middle North North South South South : Pacific 
States Atlantic Cent. Cent. Atlantic Cent. Cent. Mountain States Total 
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Financial Statements of Co-operative Apartment Buildings 


we have described in detail the operation of 

The Queensboro Corporation which has suc- 
cessfully developed a number of co-operative 
apartment buildings in New York, and included 
here are the actual income and expense figures on 
two of these buildings. 

The first building occupies a frontage of 107 feet 
and contains eight four-room apartments and eight 
five-room apartments. The gross rent received 
upon this building during the past year is $14,160, 
and is thus accounted for: 


I: recent issues of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForUM 


Heat, repairs and insurance............ $1,756.72 
Interest on mortgage of $57,500 at 6%.. 3,450.00 
Janitor service and misc. expenses..... 901.29 
Land tax. 25 We siebin sed ok eee oe 250.80 
Management, 5% of rents collected...... 708.00 
Building tax, year 1921 only........... 2,086.20 


Amortization payment on mortgage at 


Vy PR ca eS IY | Te ME ee 1,150.00 
‘Total 222 ieee ee ee eee. $10,303.01 
Return on investment, or 834% net...... 3,856.99 


The second building has a frontage of 83 feet and 
contains four four-room apartments and eight five- 
room apartments. The gross rent collected on this 
building during the past year is $11,040, and dis- 
bursements are: 


Interest on mortgage of $45,000........ $2,700.00 
Heat, repairs and insurance at 6%...... 1,604.41 
Janitor service and misc. expenses..... 839.13 
LAUNITAS 2 see ee ren te. esd tk fk ek 193.80 
Tax on building, for 1921 only......... 1,687.20 
Management, 5% of rents collected... .. 552.00 


Amortization payment on mortgage at 


Cee Aah ey eC Lae ced og hk miners 900.00 
Otol cee Aste aee ett a trae a) cei ky Saas $8,476.54 
Return on investment, or 748% net..... 2,563 .46 


EXEMPTING NEW DWELLINGS FROM 
TAXATION 


E have previously given in detail the story 
\X/ of the New York Tax-Exemption Ordi- 
nance, which has done much to stimulate 
building and real estate activity. It is with interest, 
therefore, that we learn that the Constitutional 
Convention in Louisiana has voted to exempt from 
local taxation all new homes constructed within 
four years in cities of that state having 40,000 in- 
habitants or over. Under this plan only New Or- 
leans and Shreveport are affected. 

We believe that this is but another of many tax- 
exemption movements affecting new dwellings 
which will be carried out in the course of the next 
year in various sections of the country. The most 
recent figures from New York indicate that tax- 
exemption has been a real stimulus. Henry Curran, 
President of the Borough of Manhattan, announced 
July 17 that home building had passed, in cost, the 
$100,000,000 mark. Since February 25 plans have 
been filed and construction begun for dwellings to 
house 20,897 families as compared with buildings 
to house 6,604 families<and costing $37,143,000 
during the same period last year. 
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It is interesting to note that these buildings fall 
within the sphere of action of the recent New York 
Tax-Exemption Ordinance. The figures given in- 
clude the payment of tax. The saving on account 
of the tax-exemption is figured at $4,000 for a four- 
room apartment at the tax rate of three cents, which 
would show a saving of $120 a year on this apart- 
ment. In ten years, which is the life of the Tax- 
Exemption Ordinance, this gives approximately 
$1,200 saved by those who purchase four-room 
apartments of this type. In the case of five and 
six-room apartments the exemption is $5,000, 
which represents an annual saving of $150, or $1,500 
during the period of life of the Tax-Exemption 
Ordinance. 

The figures already given show on the first build- 
ing 814% net on the investments of those who are 
occupying apartments. It shows also 744% on the 
second building. With the operation of the Tax- 
Exemption Ordinance these net returns are in- 
creased to 13 and 12% respectively. It is apparent 
that these figures prove the practicability of the 
co-operative idea. In these buildings the tenant- 
owners are paying the exact cost of maintenance of 
the space which they occupy. Their monthly 
rental, which is termed an owner’s rental, covers 
their share of maintenance cost, a 2% amortiza- 
tion on the mortgage, and earns in accordance 
with the figures mentioned here. 

The buildings erected by The Queensboro Corpo- 
ration have already housed over 500 tenant-owners 
and it is apparent that they are all receiving direct 
financial benefit. 


THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


[ines month we announce the addition of two 
men to the personnel of the Consultation 
Committee who will bring to subscribers of 
THE Forum information on subjects that are 
steadily receiving greater attention. The increasing 
use of electricity is exerting a wide influence in 
domestic living as well as in manufacturing, and 
in the planning of buildings, problems involving 
the provision for electricity constantly arise. The 
Society for Electrical Development is organized to 
provide disinterested service in all branches of the 
electrical industry and through the committee 
membership of William L. Goodwin, its managing 
director, the services of the Society are made 
available to our subscribers. 

Safety engineering is likewise a modern develop- 
ment of special concern to the architect. Into this 
subject enter the selection of materials, methods 
of construction and mechanical devices that give 
greater security to the occupants and users of 
buildings. The National Safety Council is head- 
quarters for such advice. Its director, S. J. Wil- 
liams, joins THE Forum Committee and_ will 
gladly consider specific problems of architects. 
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THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


ck editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(b) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 


ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 
President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Former Secretary, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York. 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLIAMS 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WILLIAM L. GOODWIN 
Managing Director, Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
given the development of provision for electrical service in 
buildings. 


REAL ESTATE 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARcuI- 
TECTURAL FoRUM and THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 
DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the ‘hotel doctor.”” Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise. 


AUTOMOTIVE BUILDINGS 
HAROLD F. BLANCHARD 


For years a specialist in the layout and equipment of build- 
ings of this type. Mr. Blanchard is a mechanical engineer 
and has practical knowledge of special conditions in many 
sections of the country through personal investigation. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 
J. D. HUNTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER IvEs, B.S., M.E. 

President, The Agricultural Engineering Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Professor and Head of Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Ohio State University. 

Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 
Witt1am L. BOWMAN 
Attorney, Member of the New York Bar 


Specialist in legal matters pertaining to real estate and 
building contracts. 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. NEW ENGLAND NEW YORK 
All prices are retail, 2 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. * § E 8 “ _ § 

‘ An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note z g 8 iH a s st = s 2 a 

eiow,. & Se = ee e o be 

A star (x) after city name, denotes no revisions $3 £3 te 5 g z z tf 3 £ = 2 

received. os mas nam a8 “a a <2 » a 6 ra) 

SUPER TING cose d<.cuss osm oa cece havalns Se sae amneeee per ows 5... es aad ide ee me Mosher «2 oleae ee 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis..... ae Cas ce aioe -Per bbl. $3.05 $3.25 $3.25 $4.35 ata Jeue eos. $3.70 $3.10 3.90 $3.35 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis..................... . por bbl ne 66 4.50 4.50* 4.35* $4.50 $4.70% $5.40*% 5,25 4.60 4.75 4,50 

(4): Crushed Stone 50 ii ida cp vou fice ca.sntOvie oy sinc eMiee menen per ton 3.00 4.35 nee ‘siete 3.00. $3,760 2a 3.20 ae 

(5) Crushed Stone. ; PPPOE I, eee ee i ee per yd. 3.75 3.50 4.00* Wes Sate 2.64 5.25 ode 

(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2!/,4x334) ....perM. 32. 00 20.00 28.00 24.00* 25.00 18.40 24.00 22.00 20.00 30.00 22.00 

{7) Corner Bead, galvanized s...26 i s.0bs wee eels WMS ale .-per ft. -045 .05 .05 .045 .05 ero .06 .05 .05 .05 05 

(By Drain TG, Ins oo.cs cases ea oie up's dub Nw cake sire ese Cemete per ft. le .153 .16 .08 .10 cite .09 .065 .07 :06 .06 
(9)-DrainiT tle; Gilnse.s an cok tea eee ceca Sacdiecs nek saeeeepOrliee, cess .199 .30 .14 .15 11 .125 -135 .07 -105 
(10), Flue Lining, 834 Inc kK 844 Itt.55 c. ccscsc ewe sone op esicivecn care per ft. .30* 35%* .45 .39 .42 Rede 32% .375 .33 .33 36 
(11) Flue Lining, 844 in. x 13 in.......... a & 3 Wikio aie eles se Siecle ee ty per ft. .45* 35%* .675 58 63 32%* 575 .495 .50 54 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay...... Bd a Seeumercte .--..perM. 90.00 75.00 9000 70.00 70.00 75.00 87.50 65.00 73.90 80.00 75.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, inc. bags...............6+- per ton 135.00 25.00% 30.00* 25.00 21.43 15.00* 25.00 14.50 18.00 25.00 20.00 
(14) Gravely washedsss {22.5252 ha 5 Fe totic ce Cae cs be bee ee per yd 2,00 se eit Ores OU 2.50* 4,25* 2.00 rhe Sen 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.)......... Meni w ele aura nines per M. he wre 300.00 .... 252.00 350.00* 275.00 300.00 300.00 300.00 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.).......... 22 cece eee eee ...per M. - 68:50) 55 ie: ie wien 200200 ste eau eta wane 
(17) Hydrated Lime (mason’s) in 50 Ib. paper bags.............per bag .60 .55 .80 . .575 .55 5125 .625 .569 .60 65 65 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags............ perbag.... .60 .85 .625 .60 -65 -65 .694 .70 .75* -65 
(19) “Hale; 0. co eae oet eee en ee es ae aeee per. Ou 45 .45 .60 .807 .60 .675% 75 eae -50 .75 veae 
(20) Metal Lath, Exp., Gauge No. 24, weight 3.4 Ibs.t......... per yd. 330 .322 .38 .35 .39 3115 .48 .36 36 .45 Jost 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, weight 3 Ibs......... per yd. .35 .32 .37 .34 .38 .285* .46 =6 8! .32 hay cr 
(22) Mortar Color; tedoic-sascecice eee acess eke tect bess secs per Ib. .05 .03 .03 .025 .03 .03 .035 .025 .05 .05 .03 
(23) Mortar Color, buff... 7.2400 ane ceeee ae ee e gates afaie sie : . -per Ib 10 .15 .04 .08 .04 04 .06 0325 .05 Boe .05 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength, bik. SSeng sis cU ates eed sewer per Ib ae .30 .07 .30 .30 5A .06 -0575 = .08 .10 .15 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12 in.).. Pane mibiis satiate sere « per M. ... 160.00 200.00 170.00 180.00 136.40* 160.00 --+- 150.00 180.00 mae 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 im.)....... ce eee eee eee ....per M. 180.00 220.00 180.00 200.00 153.50* 170.00 155.25 160.00 200.00 160.00 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)........... sa dine vaicoler’ por ffs) 0% a -20 .20 .18 .23 whats .18 cr .18 eee 18 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).........2. cece eee ee ee por ft 45.0. son 24 .31 .25 aoe .20 cietele -20 aistete -20 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.)....per bbl. 3.70 3.50 3.70 3.48* 3.70 2.80* 3.60 3.85 3.50 3.35 3.50 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk...... ARES ahatetale nists ravens per sk. .10 -10 075 .08 .075 .25 .10 075 .075 .10 108 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x8}4 in.)....... cece ence eeeee per M. 90.00 75.00 cies Plo So eee ae -. 65.00 75.00 cae 
(32) Plaster Board, 8 in. thick........ Semaine weeeeeeees- por M. sq. ft. 40.00 34.00 40.00 30.00% 37.50 .28* 42.50 41.00 35.00 35.00 40.00 
(33). Sand: (Building) \...0-s.-5<< Wetecin sia as Sate ate partons. 3.00 Be eats eee Saks ee 2.50 Bess sue 4.00 
(34) Sand (Building )s cov ee-. sot oe ats vc cle vw sca vues SDOrVd nea. wera 2.00 ATED co 1.80 2.00 oer, Ome 4.00 oa 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list........ 2.2.2.0. -....percent. 25% 35% 30% 30% 30% 20% 32% 47% 45% 45% 45% 
(36) Wall Coping, Qin............ Pecctianiis Ute cieas caver oo cpordtes 20 30%* .32 30 %* 28 .32 32%* .36 .22 .22 24 
E37) WHA Comings da ilese ie nbiewacc cies scyinie vle's's'se PASS eh eS Se per ft. .30 30%* .48 30%* .42 -48 32%* .54 aE Sy «33 36 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. DEUS TE: deca rene wae per ton ies soem 20.00 word ent Pee ssa LOG7e wees) 20, 00R 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks, incl. sks..........perton 24.00 24.00% 24.00% 24.00* 28.00 23.00% 26.00* 22.00* 20.50* 22.50 22.00° 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., incl. sks...........- per ton 21.00* 21.00% 20.50* 21.00* 18.00% 20.50* 15.00 14.20* 22.50 20.00 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib., incl. sks. ........per ton 24.00 24.00* 24 00* 24.00* 28.00 26.00% 26.00* 19.00 20.50* 25.00% 22.00 
£49) ‘Wall Tos; Galvanized. oarniaee cite aot siete otal cle Vic oes iv ata sletate per M. 12.60 7.50 6.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 6 .00 5.00 
143): Wall 'Pluge.y . coos entea oat ciate eAlcle cision! Siac onl keeles .-per M. 35.00 35.00 30.00 30.00* 30.00 36.00 25.00 28.00 «we 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles: tstripped).................. persq. 7.75 7.50* 9.50% 7.50% 8.50* Res 7.50f 7.00% 8.00% 7.50 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy)...............4. persq. 2.10** 3.00% .... 3.50 seer 4.35 2.85¢ 3.00** 3.507 4.00% 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, Tmedium, §heavy).......... persq. 2.85§* 2.30§* 3.50§ 4.25§*: ....- 2.88§* 2.85§* .... 2.25§ 4.25§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt. ............0.-eeeee ees per M. sq. ft. 50 00 65.00* Rican es!) -os+ + 60.00% (66.00 Rae ween 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key.. A; ae ~nPOrM.'Sq. ft ~ soc. 465.00 70 .00* Be 60.00 See aver 

LUMBE R TT EM Ss j * * 

(49) ‘Wood Lath; No..1> (gize'4 ft s & ues merci esas ociees penMeh 2 9.00 9.50 11.00% 9.00 § 10.50% 11.00" 10:00") 3-27. ate 12.00 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft........ per M. Board ft. .... ee 85.00 2 att Whee .--. 48.00 ..... 41.00) 40) 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........... per M. Board ft. .... é ne ae 45.00 45.00%) a. 62.00 aa 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........... per M. Board ft. 2 Nae DAR 38.00 40.00* .... 41.00 es. 
(53) 1x4.No. 2 Sheathing=. «25 os<cicesnile mse sakes per M. Board ft. . Lee A ore jcek>? S00G ane 40.00 « ca 
(54)..1x4 “B” Flooring. .dv.s<.cc cues eu ubume emits per M. Board ft. 60.00* F 3 75.00 85.00* ; 70.00 one 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish..............ceceeeee per M. Board ft. 90.00 . 85 00 90.00 90.00 a 
(66)' 1x6 “B&Btr” Drop Sidings. 2. +<..0s 4. nceresy cr per M. Board ft. 65.00* He 68.00 oo $0.00 ek. 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding..............-. per M. Board ft. i See naae sacs wse«  .65,00% "Soon Ona Ps 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber............seeeecseees per M. Board ft. .... aere Pees 2120-00 Boe, sce. 160.00 160.00 esse) et60200 Soren 
(69)' $4x4 “B” Partition ©. 0s 20/sa0 bacle cine wielne'e eine sic per M. Board ft. .... 70.00 eae 75.00 70.00 adda! UL 0O 85.00 
(60), 14x4 “B™ Ceilings voce <5 ener epee ehh hoes as per M. Board ft. ae Fi 50.00 - 60.00 60.00 65.00 aie tis GaLGO: 60.00 
(61) 4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding. ............... per M. Board ft. 60.00* we 75.00 60.00 65.00% ...eGo.oe 
(62). Mouldings, Yellow Pind. 2... <0)... oss veces cisineees « over list st 50% bs sy eee sie G1s* eee 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears..........cceeeeeceeeeees per M 5.50 6.75 Le 6.50 6.75 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears... 0.5 asc sasesece cases celce. per sq. eae PF 5.50 sce 5.75 Ra 
165) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears........ Tees alias’ « a.s per M. 7.00 ee ere 7.20 7.75. 
(66) Canadian 16 i in., 6/2 xexkx Cloarg on see eee aa cei are os ale per sq. male BAC ate ba. Wire. 6.25 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.- 12 in. Com. Yellow PineBoards...per M. 45.00. 48.00% Diem 00 


ese ete 
erecta eens 


UUEGAUAEEAUOREOCERAU TENE ECES TREES suuvauvevevceneeceevancescaccecviocuereeaeasserecereneereuuciirattmeemmerenaerenniriemanereneste met 
OA ECLEAENEUDERRERROTEERECUUNCG SGUEEEEOAODACUERAOATADEREOO A CDESAEACRELELERETAUA TA COUEETAAEEEREA ETAT OEEOEROUUT OUT EEERAUAD EOEROARAT OUT EEERALUN OTE CENAAALERERMET 


OCUNSONUDSUDENTSOUEULONCHUOUSULERTOUSEMELNCVOOOUOEUETOUDEREOCSN A EUETONUDCAUETENAoOeREOEENO LD 
CENORAUACCEORAAOUERDEURAAI OU ERSEAASUCEREREUOTCORSELUNTOUCOOONRUOTADREADUOUEDANCALEC OCH ANAALEL 


*(Above Item 49)—No lumber re- 
visions received for this issue from 
this city. 

(t) Means no cloth bags used. 

§Portland, consumer prices; con- 
tractor quotations on application. 

titAlbany allows 10% and 2% oft 
to contractors before 10th of 
month following delivery. 

Lime, Barreled (Item No, 3), 280 
lbs.—Providence, Hartford, Al- 
bany, common; 300 lb. barrel, New 
York City; Hydrated (Items 17, 
18)—-New York, in ton lots; Os- 
wego, per bu. of 70 lbs. 


Flue Lining (Item 10, 11)—Bos- 
ton, Albany, off list. Portland, 
25%—10% cash. 

Fire Clay (Item 13)—New York 
City, 100 lb. bag rate: no credit 
for returned cloth sacks, Boston, 
New York, Providence. 

Gravel (14)—New York, 2600 lb. 
yd. Portland, F. O. B. cars; Bos- 
tan, Hartford, per ton. 

Hydrated Lime (Items 15-16)— 
Portland, not stocked in Portland; 
Albany, heavy, less 10% and 2%. 


Hair (19)—New York, per Ib.; 
Hartford, 4 lbs, per bu. 


Crushed Stone (5)—New York, Metal Lath (Item 21)—New 
per 2600 lb. yd. York City, Gauge 26. 
Common Brick (¢6)—Hartford, Par. Tile (25, 26)—New York, 


& Brickyard. 


less than 2,000 ft. 


P. Cement (Item 29)—New York, 
excluding handling, warehousing 
and trucking costs; Hartford, less 
8c rebate. 

Plaster Board (Item 32)—New 
York City, price for each, size 
32x36x% in.; Hartford, 32x36x%. 

Wall Coping (36, 37)—Hart- 
ford, Boston, Albany, per cent. off. 

Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)—Re- 
turned bags, Syracuse, Utica, 
Providence, New Haven, 15c; Al- 
bany, Oswego, 10c each; Boston, 
12c each; Hartford, 18c rebate for 
bags; New York City, 25c. Sacks 
extra, Binghamton. 

Wall Plugs (Item 43)—New 
York. chiefly hardware dealers. 

Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
70 lbs., Syracuse; Portland, 3 ply. 


Roofing, 


land, 3 ply. 


Stucco Board (Items 47, 48)— 
Hartford, Utica, creosoted. 
49)—Hartford, 
New York City, 


(Item 
spruce; 
spruce. 


(Item 651, 


ford, fir; 


IVOFOMETUAQCLUANEHDENEROONAEOUCLOAUCTONCUDONSERUNEEU ORAS OEERE ADEA 


AADLLUALMELLOTERUOMERCUAESUONCEODEAEA MERE OCSASE OSE T CALLERS 


Smooth Surf. 
46)—55 lbs., Boston, Hartford, Al- 
bany; 3 ply, 63 lbs., Utica; Port- 


52)—Utica, 
(Item 54)—Hartford, 
Utica, flat grain; (Item 56)—Hart 
(Item 57)—Utica, spruce 
(item 61)—Utiea, 6 in.; Hartford, 
(Item 62)—Os- 


6 in. Red Cedar; 


wego, per 


Binghamton, 


Utica, No. 2 


inch; 


Hartford, No. 2 & 


Com. 


(Item 


Utic 
Easter 


a 
1x8 in. 
B Fla 


(Item 67)— 


aly, 1921 


BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. 


All prices are retail, 


(Barreled, 
turned sacks. 


rice. Buffalo, loads of 1200. 
Flue Lining (Items No. 10, 11) 


16)—Rochester, 6 cell. 
Hair (19)—Lbs. per bu., 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 
RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 


NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY 


sacks. with no allowance for re- 
No credit for re- 


Pitts- 


83 


sacks. 


Sand (Item 34)—2500 lb. yd., 


; i 600 1b. - yd.; 

‘eturned at 10c; (Item 3), finish- turned sacks. Buffalo, Scranton, Buffalo; Elmira, 2 : 
ng; returned bags, 10c; Philadel- returned sks., 25c. Pittsburgh, del. eee e oN 
yhia, per bu.; Buffalo, steel Gravel (Item No. 14)—Philadel- longer Pn $3.00. F. O. B. 
irums; (Item No. 3)--Newark, re- phia; Scranton, 2400 Ib. yd.; Hl- a or ty 
“urned bags, 15c¢ each. mira, 2500 lb. yd.; 2000 lb. ton, a pe “aa ph pn 4 ll 
‘Orushed Stone (4)—Pittsburgh, Reading; Pittsburgh, del. price Pcturned: Ae. tec re mente wr 
dige 1 in. river front, longer hauls up to Allentown, Seren c Ope: = s “4 , 
Common Brick (Item 6)—Phila- $3.00. F. O. B. Float, $1.60. Philadelphia, Bu alo; ¢e, ae 
elphia, f. o. b. job. mfrs. retail Holiow Building ‘Tile (Item 15- Newark, 15c credit for returne 


Wall Ties (Item 42)—Corrugated. 


delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. 5 g 3 3 i * 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note 2 4 = & te 2 5 = a 
velow. £ 2 = 7 2 3 5 = 2 5 4 

A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions F a © a> & , 2 x 3 2 5 ss 84 
at Beg ge Se ele eee ad ee ie ee | eee 
(1) Bulk Lime........... > ee Peet as nee tee on sue tenes per cwt. 4 wien ice $0.75 oun) 1 00s ORD SU Or in conn 90,O EE yon tah 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls.................. eee ee per bbl. $3.80 $3.50 $3.25* 3.00 $3.40 .75% .... $2.90 3.00 §3.15* $ 3.60 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis............0222.00eeeeees per bbl. 5.25 4.75 5.00 $,00) = 6.Wie “ip, 5.25 5.70* 5.50 
(4) Crushed Ci ea PURE RAIK'S eiuie's.0 Wo br ON e'a avant per ton). 5 2.50 2.10 2.30 4.50 3.00 7.007 2.75 3.35 3.15 
EEC ices cee scce see. . tecessaeecs peryd. 2.50 2:00 %ts te 6. ey, Pies rs Eee Bec ae lat 4.00 3.65 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x21/,x334).......perM. 30.00 18.00 25.00*$35.00 19.50 26.00 20.00% 20.50 20.00 22.00 21.00 20.00 
12) SRE I URINE eg se civics oo ie Sats cee ee cee per ft .07 .05 .05 Jt 06 04 .04 .05 .06 .06 .05 09 
1B) Drain Tile, 4 im. 2... . cece eee cece eee e cece cnet ener ence ees perft. .09 .06 .055 .085 .0525 .07 08 .08 .09 Sapte 
(9) Drain Tilo, 6 im. .......ccecececececerecccecereccevecsenens POV fhe, lvcie'a wks Ay ea Be es .095 a Pues 14 1675 .17 
10) Flue Lining, 844 in. X BG iM... ee eee ee ee eee teen cece eens por ft. .50 .30 .30 .42 36 337 36 36 33 38 39 42 
11) Flue Lining 834 in. x 13 in... . 1... e eee eee eee eee ee ees Per ft .65 45 45 63 54 .50* a 54 495 57 585 .63 
\2) Fire Brick, Standard 9-in. No. 1 clay.........0s.seeseeeeeees perM. 80.00 65.00 75.00 75.00 60.00 75.00 75.00 70.00 80.00 70.00 69.00 85.00 
13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags............... perton 20.00* 20.00 18.00* 30.00* 18.00f 16.00 22.00 22.00 20.00% 20.00* 17.00 35.00 
14) Gravel, washed..........-.---- Pe area ews ic csss ose cess per yd. 2.00* 2.50 2.90 3.50 2.80* 4.00* 2.00* 2.00% 4.20 3.50 
15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12in)............. Mein a letcia te ace c ove per M. 260.00 275.00* 235.20 260.00 120.00 280.00 285.00 Lae 
16) Hollow Building Tile El V2 re Emniviokteswicis sisicie perM. .... 100.00 118.00 120.00 111.20 100.00 Siete aaa sae, 120.00 F eh 
|7) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper bags............... perbag.... .475 .50 .75 .50 .55 .45 .60 .55 .60 .50 .60 
18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-Ib. paper bags..............perbag —.75 .50 525.75 .66 575 .6125 80 .60 .70 65 .70 
19) Hair..........- (3 ee ae on 36 ae per bu. 657 .f5* BAG nr a'ss's .75* .15% 40 50 759 70%  .70 50° 

20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs. $ .......... per yd. 45 .39 .36 .39 .40 361 .40 .32 35 .39 .50 
1)Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs. ............ per yd. eg sot Soon en as 5 ofa 36 .3415 “a2 eee .38 43 
22) Mortar Color, rod........-++eeeeeeeee ESE siterersie.ss wie.e -....-per Ib. 06 .06 .03 .05 .038 .03 .035 .05 .0225 .06 .03 .04 
23) Mortar Color, buff... .........eeeeee eee eeeeeeereeee sdigheals 3 per Ib. .06 .06 .035 .047 .035 .035 .04 .0325 .06 .04 .15 
24) Mortar Color, double strength black.............+0-.-2.0-e- per Ib. -10 06° .06 06 .06 .10 10 05 .08 .07 .15 
25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12 in.).... 2.6... eseeeeedeeeeee ees per M. 150.00 122.00 .... 100.00 210.00 tee 145.00 270.00 
26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12in.)..........eeeee eee es ....-per M. 150.00 140.00 137.00 138.00 115.00 230.00 .... 110.00 160.00 160.00 300.00 
27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)........-..2.ee erence eee per ft. LO975 in 135 9.12 .16 .16 .18 .15 1525 20 
28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)..........-- see eee eee per ft. 12 1625 .16 ob eg .19 .19 AY 4 .195 5 
29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. (excluding sks.)........... per bbl. 3.40 3.00 3.35 3.30 3.00 3.40 3.30 3.50 3.00 3.40 3.05 4.00 
30) Extra charge for each cloth OO 2 8 Ses ee per sk. -10 .10 .10 -10 -10 -10 .10 .10 -10 -10 .10 25 
31) Paving Block, vitrified (3}4x4x8}4iN.)....+-..-eeeeee eee ees perM.  ..... 50.00 * 75.00 ea 55.00 45.00 45.00 51.00 55.00 
32) Plaster Board, 34 in. thick. ........seeeeeeeeeeeeeeees per M. sq.ft. 37.50 40.00 33.75 37.50 38.00 55.00 40.00 45.00 50.00 42.50 32.50 37.50 
33) Sand (Building)........sssesereeereerceeereereteerececese per ton aot ome 3.80 3.00 4.00 2.00% 3.00 2.15 2.60 
Se og \...peryd. 3.50% 2.50 2.90% ‘SF 3.00 2.55 ee it Lo 2.70 2.75 
35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list....................-.-. percent. 40% 45% 45% 35% 39% 45% 38% 35% 45% 37% 35% 30% 
36) Wall Coping, 9 in.........ceseceeeces eee cee eceeceeecerees per ft. .25 sp? 22 28 24 1D ,248 .30 abo. 26 26 28 
EE ee perft.  .36 .33 a4... .43 .36 .33 .372 45 .33 .38 39 42 

38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-Ib. bags..............+.+- perton 2300 20.00 21.00 22.00 abre eer oP Saiee 4 24500 k te tHe 
39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. sacks, including sacks....perton 23.00 20.00 20.00 22.00* 25.00% 25.00 22.50% 27.00 26.00% 24.00% 22.00 25.00 
40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib., including sacks........ perton 23.00 21.00 14.00* 21.00* 22.00% 17.00% 17.50* 23.00 22.00% 17.40% 16.80* 20.00 
41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib., including sacks..... perton 23.00 19.00 19.00 22.00% 25.00% 22.50* - 26.00 24.00% 28.00 
42) Wall Ties, galvanized. .......-.----++--++-+ see eee eee perM. 5.00* 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.50% 3.50 6.00 5.00 4.50* 5.00 4.00 
43) Wall Plugs.....-....- ee ) Vee , ae bet Mi. 22.50. 25°00") 20.00 8.5. 25.00% 220.0 fia. wes. 30.00 ss. 18,50 26,00 
44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; EPUIMISO Dei tevie's veleinsie 00 secs as. POFr SQ. 7.00t 7.00* 8.00* 7.50t 9.00 8.00 7.50 8.00T 7.00% 7.45 7.50 

45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy).............-++-- per aq.) a 25"*. 2.007. 3.28 =. 3.25 3.00 3,00* 3.00% .... 
46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, }medium, §heavy)............. per sq. 3.00§* 3.25§* 3.30§ 3.50§ 2.90 wae ae : 2T10%," (3-100 Wee ea 
47; Stucco Board, Medium wt.........---++++++++-++++. por M. sq. ft. 55.00 55.00 ..... ee 70.00 55.00 55.00 60.00 An 
48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key.........-----+-++--+++++ Per M. sq. ft. 60.00 60.00 68.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 60.00 70.00 
| LUMBER ITEM * * 

49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (Size 4 ft.) ..... MEE Se is.siosjae aes 2: per M. 12.00 17.00 12.00.) 13:00°0. 12:00 7 10,5007 =. 

50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft ...........per M. Board ft. 46 .00* 42.00 42.00 46.00 45.00 <a s 
61) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths...............per M. Board ft. .... ae 45.00 60.00 45.00 .... . 
52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths............-.. per M. Board ft. 46.00 42.00 40.00 44.00 45.00 ag Ls 
63) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing. ......-++ss+eeee ees . ae per M. Board ft. 38.00 42.00 40.00 44:00 2) 40.0005 ees 
54) 1x4 “B” Flooring..... Soemeee i, s ees 5 > ots per M. Board ft. 70.00 65.00 65.005, 65.00: = 80.00) 5.1408 arate 
55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish............-.------++++: per M. Board ft. 100.00 100.00 $0.00 100.00 100.00 

56) 1x6 “B&Btr” Drop Siding..........+-++++eeeeeeee- per M. Board ft. 70.00 65.00 _— ste. 

57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding........-..-.++++-- per M. Board ft. 50.00 60.00 65.00 58.00 od oie = He Soe 
58) Cypress Finish Lumber .........--++-+-++2+200e0: per M. Board ft. 130.00 Aas 170.00. 165.004. 4 3.0, pytacee 
Bee" Partition sfisi-s.scs++-------+--------- per M. Board ft. 70.00 70.00 90.00 73.00 90.00 ioe 
60) 1x4 “B” Ceiling. ......-.02-eeee essence ener ees per M. Board ft. 60.00 60.00 70.00 58.00 .... a. 
61) x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding...........-.--+++-- per M. Board ft. 60.00* 60.00 75.00 80.00* pe 

62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine .............-----+++++-e eee over list 1.25 1..25* 1.25 1.50* 5 
63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears............+.2-eeeeeee ee eeeee per M. 6.50 8.00 7.50 7.00 
64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears.............0eeeeeeeereeecees per sq. 5.20 os 7.00 5 
65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears..........-...e sees eee eeee per M. ty 7.59 ee 3 
66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears...........- 20. eee eee eee persq. 6.50 6.00 bags Lee pee. 

ep 1x6 Inn’ in-8 in 1 emetic. 1 Com. Yellow Pino Boards. . --porM. 46.008 mixisnmnssismmmitammssnsessissenmaesismnaneme ia i 

Erie, (10) ent oes sec aet sti arabes idesanton,. . Tacs.) Aideekomekiniicn Gece aaa ie 
| *(Above item 49)—No lumber re- —Erie, (10) 8x8 in., (11) . rgh, pees poets , ; “ - 
ae — Gigi Bunira, Sey 4 Lepage Peaheaten Pittstureh: Hee Aten! | aeten, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 

(t) Means no cloth bags used. none; Fittsburgh, paper sacks, town Govt. Paterson, per 1b. ee 70 lbs., Elmira; 75 lbs., Rochester. 

Lime (bulk, Item No. 1)—Read- $2.00 extra per ton, in cloth Be Pak nce poeh re tire 31)—Bu Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) 


—55 lbs., Elmira, Rochester. 


ter, Sheetrock. 
(Item 49)—Newark, spruce. 


Elmira, 


(Item 50)—Elmira, 12 ft. 


Stucco Board (Item 47)—Roches- 


and less. 


(Item 61)—Scranton, white pine; 


red cedar; 


(Item 62)— 


Jamestown, per 1% inches; Scran- 


ton, 


per 100 lin. ft., 


moulding 


count; (Item 67)—Elmira, 1 in., 


in., 10in., No. 2 C 


om. 


co 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ATLANTIC STATES 


All prices are retail, * : F 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. § § ¢ s 8 5 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note a be ~ = a E & = be 3 
below. B20 39 hs & a g c= E s 3 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions 57 ied ris) Su 5 ret cid E> & 3 
received. Zz 3a 2a ae Z> u> of 4 Es = <0 
EP SIC ESING 6nck05% © le ck alo e000 is wie ws Paieicen eee per cwt. $0.60* $0.90 $0.75 S$) O:G1F Si ek ee cue <u Shee 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis........... os kteen cares per bbl. * ; 2.75 2.50 $2.50 $2. 30 $2.80 $2.75 $3.10 2.15 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis...... 2... cece cece eee eee per bbl. * Win tele : Sara oles ett ooee jaun 
CA Grushed Stone sec. cose cai 0 cceisic oe areleeatrintes Bareone eateries perton 4.50 3.30 Peres 4.50 3.00 3.75 anita 5.00 7.00 2.50° 
() ‘Crushed Stone... so .-ca.cc «ce sncomnelluticns os Raeee anon perydsa..s 4.50 or 3.65 oe’ ase came Seis ed 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2!/,x334)....... per M. 22.00 26.00 22.00 25.00* 18.50* 25.00 18.75 30.00 24.00 12.50* 
(7) ‘Corner Bead, galvanized ...65: 52. 3 Sok ee aes eee perft. .06 04 .04 .05 .06 06 .07 .04 06 .06 
) Drain Tite, 4:1N.....<iewaruccteabsio vse eya enter éouw eigenen Orta. .10 .08 .07 .08 .08 .075 .06 .06 .09 
(9) ‘Drain Tilo; .G lacs. cuce Socs wen ene wewkemts shames eemen pert oc Lined rise .14 .12 .125 .12 -10 -09 By 
(10) Flue Lining, 834 in. X.834G iN. .ccc ce woseeeaewess stceececienee peri wesc .36 .25 .30 .36 33 342 mit) .30 .45 
(11) Fiue Lining, S36 Inox ISIN sc ccc ceco ce temas ovess besa eee ewe perft. .63 .54 -40 .45 - 54 -495 .513 .45 45 .60 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay..........0.eeceeeeeees per M.100.00 80.00 85.00 75.00 80.00 85.00 60.00 60.00 75.00 65.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100- Ib. cloth bags, inc, bags................... per ton 25.00 21.00 25.00% 18.00 25.00 20.00%  15.00* 14.00 12.50% 15.00* 
(14) Gravel, washed <, ....2; 0.0 Museu aed beeen cee Oy peryd. 2.50" 2.80 2.25% 2.50 4.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 2.20% 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.j... 2... cee eee cece eee eeee per M.220.00* sae 250.00 310.00* eee onaey) 200,00 268.00* 230.00 175.20 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.) .......... ce cee eee ees perM. .... 125.00 130.00 125.00 160.00 iste, tee 85.00 110.00 100.00 87.60* 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags............... perbag  .475 .55 .45 .375 21.00% 18.50* 21 00* 44 .60 1.90* 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags.............. perbag .65 7 .57 .50 24.00% 23.50*  22,00* .525 .60 2.75 
(19) Halr......0 020. ote ceeloeke eect aml aereeer seater ase. k ore perbu. .45 .42 .50 .50 -60 -50 ae .19* .75 1.00* 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4Ibs.f.......... peryd. .38 -40 .32 -355 40 Fhe, .38 .36 .38 41 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3  Ibs............ peryd. .37 .35 -43 S300" Ura Ac ys 35 wee .40 .345 
(99) ‘Mortar Color, Ted 2c caeccrctic petiwians sida bincivceute thle etiseieccics perlb. .04 .04 .06 .035 .05 .04 sues -0265 .035 .0225 
(33) Mortar. Color; buffisc.sacereclencwias * tien ie wtiensie sei cn ate oe perlb. .04 .04 .07 .035 .05 .06 .03 -037 “0357 cee 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black. .......... eee eee eeees perlb. .10 oe P- .10 .06 15 .06 .05 ave. 04 .04 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12 in.)..........cceccceeececeeeee perM. .... 140.00 120.00 147.50* 180.00 140.00 100.00 ees 110.00 140.00 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x02x12 In.) ooo e.c ccc sctce.0cee. cesses perM. .... 150.00 120.00 157.50* 180.00 150.00 115.00 121.50 120.00 150.00 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)........ Si SID OPE perft. .15 AL § aS .15 peteie .18 15 Bye dete’ ere. 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)............ Blais a aisipwiniecata perft. .18 19 Sur .18 waar -20 «At side. sates 2a 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.).......... per bbi. 3.40 3.60 3.00 2.87 3.70) 1.3.15 3.50 3.20 2.90 3.50 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth 8k. .......... 0. ee cece cece eeees persk. .10 -25 -10 -07 3075 7540 -10 -10 -10 .10 
\31) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x8}4 in.)..........008 a oecee utes per M. 65.00% 50.00 aes 50.00 sivce.  SO0u 32.00” pee sacs ee 
{a2) Plaster Board, S61N: WuGK.< cccacasivccepstisceccicececs Per M. sa. ft. 35.00* 40.00 32.00 37.50 «.+- 40.00 42.50 35.00 42.50 42.50 
(33) Sand (Bullding)i oo -cea.-s conbnnae ne sacccaccas' ebaece hse perton 2.00 2.35 1.55 2.00 2.00 2.75 ae 3.50 2.40 est 
(34) Sand (Bullding) x22. cacccns<cidatecce ome aacicaas athe oa apr. per yds. 2.80 2.00 2.50 2.50" .3200 2.25 wales te gis 1.25 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list....................4.. percent. 30% 35% 25% 50% 40% 45% 43% 50% 45% 40% 
(36) Wall’ Coping, = 9 in. ox Sean cc tiecec cere veccveseseresvncs perft. .28 26 24 «26 24 Fee 228 -20 -22 -35 
(37) | Wall'Goping; 131N: steer ack conch s. chance atest perft.  .42 .39 36 .39 36 .33 .342 .30 +33 45 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags............-0000. per ton 22.00 20.00 ance ote eens 24.000 222008 va eeie od aA 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks............. perton .... 23.50 22.50% 20.25 22.50% 23.00% 24.00% 22.00% 23.00% 25. 00* 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks.......... perton .... 24.00 23.00% 21.50  22,50* 23.00%  24.00* Pps LNs | bees 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks....... perton .... 25.00 23.00% 27.00 22.50% 23.00*  24.00* 22.00% 23.00" .... 
(42)' Wall (Ties; galvanizediccce. ace ses cas donee oes eines ss ce ee perM. 4.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 4,25 
(43) Wall Plugs. 5 cine treo eet nics ss po wcoryse' rete ea oiatets perM. .... 25.00 28.00 25.00 notes Nee 20.00 es ISOS Be 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped).....................persq. 8.00f 8.50 7.50 6.30t reer. 8.00% 7.50% 7.75% 7.00% 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, fextra heavy)................- persq. 3.50* eens 3.00T* 3. 10°*: 6.00t so 3.25* 2.75t* 3.00** 2.75§ 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. placed tmedium, tye Se aise see per sq. 2.757 cece 2.908" 2.658 4.50f .... 3.75§ 3.00§* 2.80§* 2.70§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt.. Pel te ae cee csars one er Mi. ett RAP Noles £38] ..-« 60.00 65.00 wy 60.00* 55.00... 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key.......... 0+. cc cree ee ences per M. sq. ft. 65.00 68.00 gas eae ee eae bate FSG Read 
LUMBER ITEMS * * * 
(49): Wood Lath, Noo 1isizorAitjee cee neon sae pore nee mene per M. 12.00° 6.75 14.00 6.50 6.00 8.50 gene anes Noniy 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft............ per M. Board ft. aac 35.00 55.00 35.00 ons 40.00 sae ¥ rae vee 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths............... per M. Board ft. .... areas 55.00 Ras 80.00 A 50.00 pee a oe 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths............... per M. Board ft. 55.00 ani 40.00 . 40.00 Pie, eee Ow 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing.......-.eeseeececcecceccevecs per M. Board ft. 33.00 51.00 30.00 cae ae L aoa 
(54) 1x4 “B” Flooring... 0... cece cece ee erence neceeeees per M. Board ft. 60.00 100.00 70.00 4 65.00 ese ee ere 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish...........--0-seeeeeee eee per M. Board ft. 75.00 =e 85.00 Seale 70.00 an 3 ote 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding.........seeeseeeeeeeeees per M. Board ft. .... eR ~ Bie tor 70.00 Beate 65.00 BeAr, ee 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding. .......+seeeeeeeee per M. Board ft. .... Bane nee cue 55.00 fone 50.00 Tecate Ache teak 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber.........+eseeeerececeeeees per M. Board ft. .... a iats Site aac DO. OO siekan GO, On owe ee oe 
(59) 3{x4 “B” Partition.......cceccesecsesecceecessees per M. Board ft. .... 4508 65.00 100.00 70.00 aa 75.00 ° eae ae 
(60) x4 “B” Ceiling. .......cccceccecerccescccsevee per M. Board ft. .... sae 50.00 eee ee 4o 00 edee 55.00 eee Arist wou 
(61) 4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding. .........-+++e--ee- per M. Board ft. .... anise RieGre Rane 75.00 ane caae Rr wage aoe 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine. ........-eseeeeecereeeeeseeerrees over list .... eas Par Rincete 1.00 Per 1.25 af : wees 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears.......ceeeeeceececeeceeencees per M. 4 Seat waite nee Sea eee ee oaee Pres Ti 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 ClearS........eesceececececececeeees per Be... AAS eof vatiyt Pree mas San vais ote pas. 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears......ecescesceeeecesceeee perM. .... shiek ADAP ieee 15.00 Sete 8.00* Pew wees oats 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears.......+.eeeeeeee eee eeeees per sq. om et nee 


(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.- 10 in. 12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards....perM.  .... ae aaa 60.00 40.00 aes 58.50 


reareecacesaneseetsceeaceeyanoceracceretaee eULAUEEEAUOUUCEN SMALE CST OTOLTETEAYSEETAEETSENTTTAT 
HUNAN ERLUSTANENLVENOUEOONEAERAUENAERNOCTANNEOURAREFOALEENOEOU REE EERAEEUESEUOLETOEUEE SUTURE EEE omnmenigennte moonseentens CCOUTUAUNAGEWUNDCUOUETUGATOATEOAUOA EAA UAUEOUTALENRENAU ETO eNL Ey EOLA CTUTCHAeAETHTASOOUAMEULEAUCERENGCAUCTU SULTON LUUNTELEVEGREDCEUE STE LOEU ESTELLE LES TELLELSLAETENNNESLETEN 
peaeeiitenesateauanstunanes4anni.stotaaytestetarceasaa4sve.uansu0aeuuasenaeaanarenvgseaataagaenaaeogsoestoeencseeeacaeouensnaesuscacaesoncng sen uananeentges teats tueen sac ueesnusegsnaesuaeaenneaaentcaasteuanbacveeuaugenuautcatacanacaas Hgencneaneunasate 


wees eeee eee 


*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- Crushed Stone (Item No. 4, 5)- Hollew Bldg. Tile (Item 16)— Wall Plaster (Items 38, 39, 40, 


SAROP. SOC ed for this issue from Atlamuta, 2,600 lb. yd. peasihs Dee ae soy ae poe Pt creme Washing: 

this city vee’ ; ’ » ton eeling, untington, At- 

f. ‘ob. Job, jai 9 tin ode er Oe Fairmont, load bearing. Janie, Fairmont; sacks 14%o 

(t) Means no cloth bags. Janta, b. Atlanta; Norfolk, _ Hair (19)—Bu. of 4 Ib., Atlanta; ghedit, Richmond; returned sacks, 
$18.50 to An 00 a/c different zones. Fairmont, per Ib. 


Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
Lime (bulk, Item No. 1)—Baltl- yyrg Clay (18)—Washington, ne peat Litem 21—Rich- 80 Ib., Washington, Baltimore; 86 


mond, Baltimore, Gauge No. 27, 
more, per bu.; Atlanta, bbl. of 3 atianta, no credit for sacks; Partition Tile (25, 26)——Balti- Ib., Fairmont: Wheeling, 85 Ibs, 
sacks; Trenton, 70 lb. bu. (Bar- Wheeling, 15c¢ credit for sacks; more, little demand. —55 1b., Washington Fairmont; 
reled) Trenton, not handled lo- Pesrinans Zentingion. 400 predit Paving Block. (1)-alfuatinetod Wheeling, rolls, 55 lbs. a 
cally, supply from Philadelphia. *0F Sacks; bul& only, Stichmon culls; Trenton, known as paving Stucco Board (Item 48)—Creo- 
Hydrated (Items 17, 18)—Ton lot é brick. soted, Fairmont. 
Ms Gravel (14)—Washington, 2,700 
price, Richmond, Norfolk, Hunt- jp» yq.; ton price only, Trenton, Plaster Board (Item 32)—Tren- (Item 49)—Spruce, Trenton. 


ington; Atlanta, barrel price. Wheeling. Washington. ton, carloads. (Item 65)—Huntington, XAXRC, - 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN STATES 
All prices are retail, be *% e 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. r * & : f 8 
* i be = o 2 a = 
ike Manas oe eke (*) after a figure, refers to note is y s 3 2 | ; = F 5 é 8 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions & a E 3 Be 3 £ Fe ag EG ae 2 ‘ £ 
me se OURO ony SR ee eee ted ae oe 
Se RE Be So. 5k occ cccccecevesuce per cwt. sisi Racers Boh $0.70 $1 .00* $0 .60* Fe $0.87 $0.625  $0.95* 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls................. per bbl. $3.30 2.25 $2.75 $2.35* 2.75 $2.00 2.45 $2.25 2.10 2.25 3.00 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis................. per bbl. sees on 4.00 
Ge per ton seek panes 3.50 Sets eee Pry 
ES oe Ss es peryd. 2.75 7.00 5.75 2.75* (93:15 Wears tee os 3.65 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/,x334)per M. 28.00 20.00* 18.00 19.00 18.00 14.50 18.00 23.00 15.00 16.00 19.00 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized.......... 00 6... per ft .07 .05 .07 .05 .08 .06 .05 .07 07 —- .06 .045 
Co eee perft.  .12 045 10 .07 .08 07 .075 S13 
POSTE A Se ar pot fia 4 5,33 ate .084 tee .10 14 15 42 Bay .18 
(10) Flue Lining, 81/2 in x 81/4 in...... 2... cece cece cence perft.  .40 .40 .45 27 .42 34 .30 30 .30 sade 44 
Ch) PUNE TES SOT Manso cs ness ceccsccccecccces perft.  .60 .60 . 58 .405 .63 51 .45 .40 42 due .65 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9-in. No. 1 clay. SES OR per M. 85.00 80.00 76.00 70.0C 80.00 62.00 65.00 80.00 61.10 90.00% 65.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. eloth bags, including bags......... perton 40.00% 20.00 40.00 15.007 30.00 20.00% 23.0C* 20.00% 15.98 ses 20.00% 
Wee ae Co 4 SO ee per yd ae “a! i 3.65 3.25 2.95 3.30 3.75 
(15) Hoilow Building Tile (8x12x12 in). ................. per M. 280.00 280.00 230.00 227.40 198.00 230.00 250.00* 220.00 240.00 236 .60* 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12in)................... per M. 180.06 13750 120.00 110.30 100.00* 120.00 111.20 116.00 90.00 103. 10* 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-lb. paper bags. ...... per bag 75 60* -80 50 75 .50 55 .62 53 .60 50 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-Ib. paper bags...... per bag .85 AY be .80 .65 .75 60 .70 .62 .62 a5 .50* 
GEMEE SS 25 52 4. <8 per bu 1.00 .75 75 75 BGs .60 55 . 50 56 ent 85 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs.t. .9er yd. 38* .45 52 .45 .40 35 .40 .40 .38 37 .401 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt. 3 Ibs...... per yd. 48* 31% .42 .40 sea .42 .38 .40* 
Re) WCTEAN AT Petia eo clolew ccc ess oeZheccccce per Ib. -055 .04 04 .035 .03 02 .05 .05 .05 .035* .0325 
Ray NA ONURI EMH UTE GN ey 5 sine's'ccscceeseseevecs per Ib. -06 - 04 .06 .045 .03 .08 .025 .05 .0375* .04 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black............ ....per Ib. .08 07 06 .06 .045 .16 .08 .06 .045? .0475 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3412x12in.). ............. --..per M. were 101.10 100.00 130.00 111.20 170.00 126.90 120.00 128.00* 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.)............... -..,-per M. 160. 00 113.70 111.00 145.00 125.10 138.50 131.60 120.00 133.70* 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)............68-. per ft. 1370 1520 Ae -125 .t3 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)................ ot ee Se Poe ee we ig SR Erie .165 25 Boke 4 .165 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.)per bbl. 4. 3.40 3.60 2.70 4.28 3.20 4.00 3 90 3.2 3.50 3.35 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk.................... per sk. .10 .10 .05 .10 .08 .10 -10 .10 .10 -10 .10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x84 in.).............. por Mal eee. aoe eee pee me 34.00 40.40 hes 
(32) Plaster Board, 3% in. thick...................per M. sq. ft. 60.00% 40.00 41.00 50.00 50.00 52.50% 44.00 65.0060 41.36 35 60.00 
ches) ROAYIC KESEMICID ip ticice a waisis ws ecco ncein dic ccses Paes en tONl s ) secs ae 1.00 3.75 Sart 1.85 1.75 1.75 
(34) Sand) (Building}ccos. cc sce cae ccc. aesteehers ies « peryd. 1.60 3.50 1.40 . 4.50 2.17 3.00 1.85 1.88 1.75 1.60 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list........... ... percent. * 20%* * 55% 35% 50% 30% * bd 
(36) Wall Coping, 9in........... _ tote Sega meyers wee por ft ys 55% 35% .21 -20 25 16 .31 
Pre ope a SE Sr pakeoe per ft. ae 55% 30% .30 .30 .35 .23 44 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-lb. bags.......... per ton 22.00 : i a San 24.00) 5 es06 16.00 ontee 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. sks., inc. sks..... perton 29.00 24.cCd 26.50 25.00 28.00 24.00% 27.00 24.00% 22.36 18.00% 25.00? 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib., inc. sks....... perton..... Sei ae er Aicx jaye 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib., inc. sks....per ton 29.00* 26.50 25.00 24 .00* 26 .00* 18.00* 3 
(42) ‘Nall Ties, galvanized........ ......... Seeiele rinse per M 5.00 4.00 5 00 4.00% 5.00 4.50 5.00 4.50 475 4.10* 5, 25° 
ESTE Se ea 0 a per M. Poe isk ae: 30.00 18.50 22.50 Ene 30.00 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped)............. persq. 10.00 8 50* 8.00t 6.25 7.50% 8.00% 9.15 7.00 peu 10.00. 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, fextra heavy).......... persq. 4.00** 3.25 3.50+ 3.00¢ 4.00* 2.80t 3.257* 4.00 3.00 4.50* 4,00** 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, fmedium, §heavy)....per sq. 3 .50§ 3.50§ 3.25§ S25 3.75§ 2.85§ 3.10§* 3.00 2.50 4.25§ 3.50§* 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt.................4. per M. sq. ft. 65 00* 60.00 : toe oer 60.00 ote ae 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key.................. per M. sc. ft. 9.50* 
LUMBER ITEMS 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 ft.) ...........02.. 02000 perM. 11.00% 9.50* 10.00* 6.00% 7.26 7.00 6.35 9.00  6,00* 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft..... per M. Board ft. 35.00 45.00 30.00 42.50 36.00 55.00 47.50 37.50° 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. ......per M. Board ft. 90.00 60.00 -»e« . 50.00. 70.00 75.00. 50.00 40.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........ per M. Board ft. 40.00 45.00 32.50 40.00 49.00 55.00 40.00 28.00 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing..............00eeeeeee per M. Board ft. 40.00 40.00 30.00 40.00 35.00 48.00 40.00 25.00 
PSA ATs SEOOINING eas cicis a dis once cys ccces per M. Board ft. 65.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 60.00 90.00 58.50 50.00 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish.................. per M. Board ft. 80.00 100.00 75.00 90.00 80.00 -- __ 80.00 _ 65.00 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr” Drop Siding.................. per M. Board ft. 65.00 70.00 .... esas vs+- 80.00 70.00 90.00 =... 50.00 
:57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding............ per M Board. ft. 55.00 50.00 .... seee 50.00 37.50 55.00 75.00 55.00 40.00 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber.................-.. per M. Board ft. 180.00 150.00 150.00 175.00 190.00 .-  150.00* 
(59) 34x4 “B” Partition....... Mrastiewnve sx per M. Board ft. 70.00 100.00 60.00 60.00 70.00 90.00 80.00 70.00 
MG Agee eer Meelings..2--..-....-..02...02.. per M. Board ft. 50.00 50.00 55.00 52.50 60.00 80.00 40.00 
(61) 4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding............. per M. Board ft. 80.00* 80.00 Cavan Gr PRE 85.00 65.00% 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine.............-.....--+--+-- over list 1.25 1.50 2 10% 1.00 25% z 


(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears. ............e00e0eees per M 9.50 7.50 6.50 8.00 7.00 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears. ..........22.00e00eee per sq. Res 6.25 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears..............000- per M. 8.75 

(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears..............205- per sq wea apy ape se BS KAA =e S cas one 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Yellow Pine Boards...per M_ 90.00 _60.00* mas Le 60.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 40.00* 
socooustusnunuvununeeaecescaneuauecnenerenenensecnscuusoussoccrouuqsctuccavuecesuseeeseecneacesceceeccceecugoccccauouuusuctaveveecvouteeeeeeceeescececusovarucceossagaesteneneeecoccercaeusouuuasaqenoeneesceencecceceyevecgUuoastepoaeeseng oe ec0CC0 eR Teva eee 
Aaurvvasannosngasuvasussennegasouasusnsecengcconsusegnencnauatuevscacecaceuenaestenansuoutostagesncuccasassasgceeacavusseseenecconuesssntasganeaseoeeneerueueaen4gcnagqutasnneeggevvcanscennnaucaaeanenngneaToivecnenavnaucenseeearcevostaseeeecguaeneeegseesaeensoercogeeeeegcagoceeexeUUAeN eee OANA UAHA Neen aan 


*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- 
visions received for this issue from 
this city. 

(t) Means no cloth bags used. 

Lime (Item No. 1, bulk)—Nash- 
ville, 80 lb. bu. Lexington, 70 
Ibs.; Houston c/L f. o. b. Houston. 
Barreled Lime, (Item 2 and 
3), Louisville, blue river lime. Hy- 
drated (Items 17, 18)—-Tampa, 
40 lb. bags, Florida lime, 60c; 
Houston, 40 lb. bags. 

Crushed Stone (Item 4-5)— 
Memphis, f. o. b. cars, per ton. 

Common Brick (Item 6)— 
Tampa, Ala. and Ga. Red. 


Fire Brick (Item 12)—Curload 
lots, El Faso. 
Fire Clay (Item 13)—15c credit, 


Nashville; no credit, Louisville, 
Birmingham, Houston, Miami, 
Memphis. 


Hollow Building Tile (15, 16)— 
Houston, Interlocking tile, $134.00 
per M; Lexington, f. 0. b. cars; 
Nashville, load bearing; Houston, 
car loads. 

Metal Lath (Item 21)—Ei Paso, 
Gauge No. 27: Miami, Gauge 26, 
galvanized, per sq. yd.; (Item 20) 
—Black Painted Expanded Key 
Lath, Gauge 27; Tampa, Gauge 27. 


Mortar Color (Item 22, 238, 24)— 
El Paso, barreled lot price. 

Partition Tile Clay (Items 25, 26) 
—Houston, mfrs. price. 

Plaster Board (Item 32)—Miami, 
Memphis, %4 inch. 

Sewer Pipe (Item 35)—St. Peters- 
burg, net; Houston, various per 
cent. off list; New Orleans, Miami 
list; Tampa, less. 

Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)— 
15c sacks, Birmingham, El Paso, 
Memphis, Miami; hair fibre. 
Houston, gross ton, 15c sacks. | 

Wall Ties (42)—Corrugated, El 
Paso, Louisville, Houston. 


Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
85 lbs. Miami, Nashville, Houston. 

Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) 
—55 Ibs., Nashville, Houston. 

Stucco Board (Item 47-48)— 
Tampa, creosoted. 


(Item 49)—Memphis, yellow 


pine; Miami, Houston, Tampa, St. 


Petersburg, cypress; (Item 50)— 
Houston, 20 ft. average; (Item 5& 
—Houston, $115.00 to $300.00- 


(Item 61)—Houston, pine; Miamy 
cypress; (Item 62)—Memphia 
Houston, list; (Item 67)—Houston, 
6 in., 8 in. and 10 in., $45.00, 12 
in., $55.00; Tampa, $60.00 to $80.00, 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. 


All prices are retail, 


delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. 3 x 3 pa i é 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note - ¢ Po 5 % 8 2 7 * I 
below. Aes oss tad ed ‘e g 3 84 HI 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions 3 ¥ ag == be fr] a5 2 3 3 $'2 53 
received. Ae FM At Bd dO a) S) - A= ws 
SEMEL RNG. 5) cs dos vb vo shun owsstencenrer o blaseea ves cee watt es percwt. .... ates $1.10 $1.05 $1.10 $0.50 $0.95 $1.00 $0.90 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls........... ashevadenecs cooeeeee-por DbI. $2.75 $3.25 $3.00 3.25 3.25 3.45 2.50 .... Jase 2.00 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis........... se ebeca eeeucel + em eeanten Dols Me aa Mrs Asa py 1 Pha g yo.) ne aes Pe 
SUS AW UIOd SONG... sos aves cniswase couch se nenmewier anette secede es per ton 3.60 2.90% 3.60 3.00% 3.70 3.00 anon 
HO) Oruehiod Stone... 5)sccc vic cc curses sou ceeg oe clea ere aneren ase emer per yd. Ban AF Se Me soe eA: 4.50 she saga aeae Seri 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/4x334).......0....... perM. 20.00 35.00 12.50* 18.00 18.00* 15.60 18.00 19.00 18.00 14.00 
a7) “Corner Bead, galvanized ..:.2.:3... daccaw es ene eines ee ate rae eaee per ft. 475 .06 .07 .06 .06 .06 .04 .05 04 
sp  Oralns Tis 4 its .s 2s 3cs cetiecw sven ere eaeleee eae Mele d caeaie ever ais per ft. .15 .065 .10 .10 -0708 .047 -055 .06 .07 -03 
Rove vrain TG, Gils. ssc esses uate caseier geen dia bin'e s Wisielelh Wewiwewawss per ft. 20 -11 .15 .05 .125 -076 .09 .089 13 -045 
(10) Flue Lining, 84 in. x 84in........... sais cee Won s'e's kaa «wasine setar per ft. 55 -55 -55 .40 348 52%% .30 47%"  .33 .32 
(11) Flue Lining, 84 in. x 13in.......... setsvcestudousesenceepeceesae DOr tt 80 .80 .70 .55 -522 52%,% 245 47%% . .495 ~—s_ 48 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 clay........... saul ace sates ee cence per M. 80.00 80.00 70.00 68.00 55.00 65.00 63.00 70.00 60.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags.......... Bereite aeats perton 30.00 25.00% 25.00 .90f* 12.00* .85* 11.00 13.00 15.00 
W348) Gravel, washed (059054 ope rene calOeae ce adele cee cimeeilade teeter ate per yd. ; Por 32587-42708) meee 1.25% 2.30 3.50 1.80 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in)... 6... ee eeee Se veadpce arent per M. 257.00 300.00 142.50 153.00 174.10 .... 200.50 ool 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.)............ AIG Shere ci sina Ke per M. 112.50* 115.00 93.00 72.75 62.00 oe-- 90.00  ~93740 70.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags..... Wile « sdinluie ap cramer per bag .60* 165 9575 Rr 4:) -49 .40 -40 -50 -50 -60 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags........ Sele wise ols ot okie per bag 55a .75 75 oo -45 .45 .52 .50 .60 
R19) Maly 5s. ii nas tector cme ee eau tec seem cules ere Powe raoes perbu. .85 1.00 era et 55 .75 175 eee .209 60 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs.f...............-. peryd. 391 -40 .45 .466 41 .40 .40 36 .38 .35 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs.................. per yd. ‘ ‘ 46 Pind, ee, 36° eee .40 bi fale 34 
(22))< Mostar Color, red cc. 2. he csrcic eke alow ce cie sisson «lets Satu wie uieloietea perlb. .04* .06 .03 .03 .025 -0215 .025 .04 .03 .025 
(23) > Mostar Color, buffs .cacvacs ssisiec sss. l tee ae sisietdnlacerisemietnec per Ib. .04* .06 -045 .04 .036 -0315 .03 04 .05 .03 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black. .....cccsccecccccecccccsceecee per Ib. .095 .05 .07 .065 .049 .05 .05 .06 .055 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (Sxl 2xi2 in.) ccc. occ pecaewe vetus ct'ca ccs edicse. per M. 135.00 130.00 140.00 70.00% 71,00 86.35 110.00 100.35 77.50 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12in.)....... cc cccccccccccccccccccccss..por M. 145.00%  .... 160.00 89.00% 81.00 92.90 125.00 107.00 80.00 
(27) @ Partition Tile; Gypeurn (Gxt 2x30 IM.) >. cceseccoadesc clone cence coer tece per ft. .13 -17 17 15 -145 -16 weds 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).........cceeccceccceccsceceaes per ft. .1525 Bisa Pace .18 a4 | -18 17 -185 wee 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. (excluding gks.)..................per bbl. 3.20 3.40 4.20 3.80 3.28 2.92 3.00 3.20 3.20 2.80 
(30) Extra charge for each clot Sk............cccccececccccccccccess por SK. -10 -10 -10 -10 .10 .10 .10 .08 mite -10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (314x4x844 in.).........008. Se. calesinats Nene ee per M. Ae aids ene Soe Seite --.- 40.00 45.007 neue eae 
(32) Plaster’ Board, 34 ins thick’. 2037. cwacses ceccces ce AIDC EISERIIG per M. sq. ft. 65.00* 45.00 35.00 45.00 50.00 40.00 40.00 .30* 37.00 40.00 
fas) oand (BUNGING) ic.oks as clcalteebeniccoacccavetes ee pavisenecncee nt per ton eee uae ielare 2.60 2208) eto 3.50 2.00 3.50 aoe 
(34) orSand (Building) scccccceee Ste ce ce lcs eric cisteaecuie foe wk pie sites os peryd. 4.00 1.007 2.30% 232) 33,50 eee Ble 1.80 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list.............ccccccescceeccece percent. 20% hee 40% 52% 50% 47% 45% 50% 
136) Co Wall: Coping, 9 in. seh eae cot hace ce oe cee cas ccesene ee nee perft.  .40 .35 37 24 52%* 45%* 477% 357% 22 
C37) Wall Coping, 13 Inc. caatis oe tomate. soaes cee cee nee ne coors por ft. .55 Stee .45 .40 .36 52%* 45%* 47%% 35%% 32 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags...........-..0008 eeecoe DOF LON fee ce soos, cose 20.00  23.25°5 (2000 Ma aeon 24.00 oe 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sacks, including sacks........... perton 21.00 21.00 27.00% 22.00 25.00 22.00% ee 21.00% 23.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., including sacks.. ........... perton .... ARSE soos” aac. 125505916500" 13700" bo OOF Fe) 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib., including sacks ........... perton 21.50 27.50% 22.00 25.00 22.00 «ee. 15.60f 21.00% 23.00 
K4>) Wall Hasipalvanizeds.= fee mt ca cates clea herds. Leen e ne perM. 5.00 4.75 4,00 4.75" 3)60; 250mg 0G 3.00 2.50 
C43) 0 Walt, Ploas, scion ck occ tee aaa cee ee ee tee a ea per M. 22.50 25.00 30.00 nee acm dst 15200 ate ene 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped). ...........seeeeeesceeseess-POrsg. 10.00 8.50 8.50% 7.00% 8.50% 6.25% 7.00t 7.25f 6.50f 7.00* 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy).......... ABSrmeeiainhy sabes persq. 4.50% 4.00** 3.40f 3:50; .... 3.40¢ 3.007 3.25¢ 3.00** 3.00% 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*+light, {medium, §heavy)...............00005e per sq. 4.25§ 4.00§ 3.00§ 3.00§ .... 2.90§ 2.25§ 2.75§ 2.40§* 2.75§* 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt, foc cancsiades oe cs na ccaccelcc ceaclen per M. sq. ft. erase ee tec Piss, ..-. 60.00 60.00 60.00 a a 
(48). Stucco.Board>) Narrow Keyta. «Gans ce <aeaaewt bested acae ar per M. sq. ft. Se Aero she's .--. 60.00 70.00 60.00 60.00 stents 
LUMBER ITEMS : ; * 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1). (pize' 4.f0)7.ccones seeds cu ences ce codsienaewas per M. 11.00* 10.00 6.00 Fe 7.25 12.50* 9.00* 12.75* 12.00 7.50% 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft...... AC ANCA slesiae per M. Board ft. 37.50 40.00* 32.00 Adee ese. 47.00 42.50 45.00 45.00 40.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........ Saeais wiacaciatere per M. Board ft.. 45.00 40.00 45.00 ariec Atrio YG tie se 70.00 50.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........... o10',0,0.8 6 aie per M. Board ft. 30.00 40.00 32.00 ecee esee  40.00* 42.50 43.00 45.00 37.50 
(53) “1x4 No. 2 Sheathing sas vow secs cos Cee cess ten eeeece eee per M. Board ft. 25.00 40.00 28.00 acne eae. 47.00. “377507 26,00 40.00 35.00 
C64) 1x4 “BO Flooring lcec .ccc cc Gewese ceva ceenk coeecrce cates per M. Board ft. 50.00 60.00 50.00 Mateis osss 81.00" 65/00) 70:00 75.00 60.00 
(G5) Yellow Pind Clear Finish; 2s. deck osatiosity aceleeseen teers per M. Board ft. 65.00 9000 70.00 waters 95.00 90.00 100.00 135.00 90.00 
0G) 1x6 BSA Btr’, Diop Siding? « ocsce eee eee eee per M. Board ft. 47.00 55.00 60.00 ae susie af OL 00ce OU0UR se 65.00 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding..... cin smide pele naise$s vjeitisiele's per M. Board ft. 42.50 cee = 40.00 ais eee. - 63.00 50.00 55.00 50.00* 50.00 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber.........eee0. slelp nive's We a's 'h'o mideisteres per M. Board ft. 170.00 140.00 Pee elects ess. 122.00 140.00 120.00 160.00 150.00 
(80) 3454 “B" Partitians. ass cic baw cons ob oi6-n's we disialn ainta'alpatele sts per M. Board ft. 75.00 amen GOsOe Fa eees 95.00 65.00 65.00* 75.00 75.00 
(50) 8x4 “Be Collings aa. ooccticcwcccteenes Roem walaie vinpiewaln per M. Board ft. 50.00 50.00* 50.00* .... eee. 63.00* 55.00 50.00 65.00 50.00 
(61) 1x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding. .........eee0. EF Nes per M. Board ft. 65.00* 60.00 50.00* s+. 63.00 55.00 64.00 70.00 60.00 
(82) Mouldings Vellow Pine <::2.\.0cea<iecyie's a canter ae eneeei as ie oe over list * 25% oe 1.30* 1225 eee 1.25: » 259 
(63) ‘Washington 16 jn.,'5/2 Clears... : 222 eee eee ce eae perM. 6.50 5.50 Sanne 7.70 6.50 6.50 7.00 6.00 
(64) ‘Washington 16'In.;5/2 Cleare:; ..; «5. c,eucmeeeiatat i occscen ela per sq > ihe ne ae fH Se ite 4.80 
{65) Canadian 16 jn., 5/2 xxxxx Clears, 5.53.3 seoek cece cn ee erereumisiie perM. 8.00 F ete. Seas cre ae Bett ae owes 
(66) Canadian 16 In.,.6/2:x000x'Claars.\. =. go cs eeees i akk ooccee ores per sq ~~ rere we Ae ri i.e meh. a 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards............ per M. 50.00 65.00 63.00 60.00 65.00 70.00 50.00 
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SOUTHWESTERN AND CENTRAL STATES 


*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- Gravel (14)—Columbus, tipple, Plaster Board 


visions received for this issue from per ton; Cincinnati, Okla. City, sheet, 32x36 ft., % in. thick, —55 lbs., Detroit, Evansville. 
this city. per ton. Toledo; Dallas, sheetrock, (Item 49) —Dallas, Cypress; 
Sp agg Ree Re ey Hollow Building Tile (Item 15- | Sand (33, 34)—Cincinnati (33) Cleveland, white pine; Toledo, 
Dall "40 1» 5 em , 16)—Dallas (Item 17), Interlocking concrete and (34) fine; Little Rock, hemlock; Evansville, pine; Colum- 
allas, . bags. Tile, $125.00 per M. f. o. b. yard. bus, chestnut. (Item 50)—Topeka, 
Crushed Stone (4)—Columbus, iets” (49) Detrotk : white pine; (Item 51)—Cleveland, 
f. o. b. tipple stone at quarries; air (19)—Detroit, per Ib.; Wall Coping (36, 37)—Per cent. No, 2 Commercial; (Item 52)— 
Cincinnati, bowlders. Metal Lath (Item 21)—Cleve- off list, Toledo, Detroit, Columbus, Cleveland, No. 3; (Item 54)— 
Common Brick (6)—Little Rock, land, Gauge No. 26. Cleveland. Cleveland, No. 1 C.; (Item 5%7)— 
o,f AT pe t. ,Mortar Colors (Items 22-23-24) Wall Plaster (39, 40, 41)—Re- Detroit, No. 2. (Item 59)—Toledo, 
off list Toledo Cleveland er cent. Dallas. paste. turned sacks, 15c, Cleveland, By- Select Com. Cypress D4S; (Item 
Fire Clay (Item 13)—Cincinnati, Partition Tile, Clay (25, 26)— ansville, Little Rock; sacks, 12c 60)—Cleveland, % in.; Little Rock, — 
Cleveland, paper; Columbus, price Cincinnati, carload lots, f. 0. b, each, Detroit; Columbus, 80 1b, %%4 in.; Topeka, % inch only. 
per oes a yee ee pao Pe es cars; Dallas, mfrs. price, paper; Toledo, 8c sacks. nen. OP oren te ce ae, 
credit on returned sacks, Little Paving Block (Item 31)—Toledo Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— land, Toledo, er 100 inches; al 
Rock. No. 2 quality. 85 lbs.. Topeka: 80 lbs. Detroit. las, list. 5 3 


(Item 32)—Per 


July, 1921 


Roofing, Smooth Surf, (Item 46) 


count will be allowed. 


*(Above Item 49)—No lumber re- 
visions received for this issue from 
this city. 


tMeans no cloth bags used. 


sacks 25c, Ft. Wayne; paper sacks, 
Chicago; paper sacks, Terre Haute. 
Gravel (14)—Terre Haute, 3000 
lb. yd.; Bloomington, 2500 lb. yd. 
Metal Lath (Item 21)—Ft. 
Wayne, Gauge 26. 


lb. yd.; Ft. Wayne, washed. 

Wall Coping (36, 37)—Per cent. 
off list, ‘Terre Haute; Chicago. 
double slant. 

Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)— 
Returned sacks, 15c, Blooming- 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. INDIANA ILLINOIS 
All prices are retail, i E 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. ‘e = 9 2 8 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note e e Fs z a ° 
below. S | a Py =| @ . & 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions a =| 3 : cy 3 3 8 
received. ea & a = a= o s © 
ein fy..0 wave vevnecvsvevlees cs caiedecoevervee.-Percowt $2.70% $0.90 $2.35° .-. $1.50 $0.90 . 
Papeete, 160 Ibs. (NGt) Dbis...........e0cccecceccccececess:. par Db. 2.75 $2.75 2.40 1.80 $2.75 
(3) Barre'ed Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis...........cceccescccccsceocece.--.-per bb. ee ei Soce Sc aC 
WISIN SII DoW isisies cebccssccccscccsceces 00 cece cece cc ce cscs... .per ton 4.50 4.50 $3.00 4.00 He ers We 
IMEERISIG TAPRONOGE Winisigiv's sca cescecccsccsceves ele leteteiel sid a.cie'sj0,0%'s sie ts sper yd 4.50 Soa DAR te 3.00 3.75 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/4x334) .. 0.0.0... cee eee eee per M. 18.00 17.00 20.00 18.00 22.00 12.00 19.00 16.00 
Rea AMER IRITOIIZOUA. 6 oc. Snes cccclacesacc0is es ce ceue ne cece cecces per ft. .06 .05 .06 .06 06 04 106 Em Mae 
CEPA THO, Ns cece tcc cece es cscs SD OSC Ce cccscccvcccccc ces... per ft. -05 .06 dete .05 .06 .085 .0697 
©) Drain tue, Ginc....... 22... COSC aN eg Bd0g Ror €:4]0\0)0'0'9-0/0 0106 618 sa sles ov 5 POT. ft .07 Ae C4 Neer .09 -10 “2 .12 
(10) Flue Lining, 844 in. x 844 in...............-. POO ORI BOCICLS OOS 5 ALS .36 .70 .36 .325 .35 27 40 .40 
(11) Flue Lining, 834 in. x13 in... .... eee ee eee ee cccrccccccccccce... per ft. 54 1.05 54 .50 .55 40 45 50 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No.1 clay......... ee escccccccccccsece... por M. 70.00 70.00 55.00 60.00 75.00 -00 70.00 50.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags......e.esseeseesseee-porton 13.00% 11,00 15.00% 15.00* 20.007 2.00* 16.00 15.00 
EAT MISA TAVETINOBUE Sorieeis ste ais is is sus twice es cee e eee ess So sle/ Be sle/sinl cle siete's vs DOLYU. 2.25 3.00% 4.45% 3.00 3.15 oA 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.).............-. stelaialg 876 «10 ecole vieielac DOT Ms Ae me 240.00 187.50 ve. 126.00 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (5x8x12 in.).............065 eocsccceccccccce oo por M. 95.00 85.00 115.00 100.00 93.75 92.00 63.75 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper bags..... DGiapeiN cis ieielelsiels «.eis. 6 oi POr.Dag .65 52 .525 = .50 .65t 45 525 ~=.50 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-Ib. paper bags....ceccccscccsvcsceee por bag -65 -60 -575 .60 653 .50 .625 .57 
CA EAM ee ic eieenclvis as at ceive sececsecces alee e/alé stele bié.6les oe 6 e POF DU. .80 .40 .60 cites .50 80 A Bes, 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs.f......0ccecccees oes por yd. 44 .36 -40 .40 ose .31 .38 .61 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs. ...ceeeseee ee ee ees por yd. .42* .32 .39 .40 .35 .30 .38 oh 
(22) MOMAR GOOF FOU soe oo cs cg he cc wsccsevcece eoccccccccceccec ee per Ib. .03* .03¥ .05 .04 .05 .05* .05 .03 
(23) PIQIABEOION OU oaele clea ss.cicivcicccevesn ns cecvcns wore cccccecccc ce ce fpor Ib. .047 .047 .05 .04 .05 .05* .055 .04 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black............ ee cece scence ctesee..por lb, .06# 057 .06 -05 .07 .05* 07 -06 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12 in.)............... ce ceevccvecccecess.. per M, 96.00 80.00 93.75 ae PAA 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.).........,..s.c ee cece cereeeescves..porM 110.00 85.00 100.00 as Sprit 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30in.).......... wc cc cece cece ccccee.... per ft, .153 .13 14 ese 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).......... 0c cece cece ee ieee eee eeees per ft 191 , Saws eines 15 -16 sees 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding SkS.)............. eee eee per bbi. 3.40 3.60 3.20 3.00 3.20 2.55 2.90 3.20 
CN AUCRE GET IROTIECOMIOIOLN OK cic ciccls 0c) occ ccc cc cc cscs ce ceccictecsecdees per 8k. .25 .07 10 .10 .10 .10 .10 .10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x84 in.)........ atabafelle'sleieisletvic\ és elelaia's. :por Mi 50.00 60500 = 8... sider 38 00 een 
(32) Plaster Board, 3-in. thick...............e0cesseseseeeevcses..por M. 8q. ft. 60.00 40.00 37.50 45.00 45.00 35.00 60.00 50.00 
(33) Sand (building)..<.........0.0. SPE tala talsitiere\s) 4, </ole oke'siertich etcan: per ton 3.00% Avlofe arte 3.50 ate Cee 
(34) “Sand (building)... 2... .. 222... 2.0... .00 cro cneccccccs ccccce........por yd. 3.00 2.25 3.00% 4.00* 2.75 2.05 aber 
(35) Sewer Pipe. single strength, off list....... ec cece ee ceeeeeneee.... per cent. 40% 40% 50% 50% 40% 55% 42% 207, 
CSB Vall Coping GIN gai wcccion soles cece ess Bite rolsthelercle oe atetstehalsie ¢ DOF its 26 25 24 50%* 25 18% 7 25 
ASTM VAIO Mlseiee loc os.5c foc xsidje's v0 ce cesee Rioieteroieturslarcistoteio ss 6 «DOU tts .39 .40 .36 50%* .35 27% .36 35 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-Ib. bags........ce++sseeeeeeeeeesporton 22.50 21.25 21.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 Jane 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. incl. sks...... ee cece ce rece cece ee por ton 23.00f 23.002 23.00 23.00% 18.00% 19.00 22.70 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib. incl. Sks....¢+++eeeeesseeee+e.perton chess, t2.00f - Rot 23.00 15.00 16.00 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib. incl. sk8...+++++ee++ee+e++---perton 23.75* 22.50T 21.00 23.00 23.00% 18.50% 20.00 22.70 
(42) Wall Ties, galvanized. .........--2..00s en cees sec oeococccs stetaVel eters DOR Ms 4.75 3.00 S375) 0-50 5.00 3.25 4.50 4.00 
CAS VNV ANN EO intra les ce cece cc qs cc secs ceccscees ecco cececccc cece ce por M. 30.00 25.00 25.00 10.00 23.00 23.00 e 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped)......... 2. ee ee cece ee reer ee eee eens per sq 7.00 8.50 7.00 7.00* 8.00* 7200%2 407.2560 7.50* 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (theavy, textra heavy)........+eeee recente cece en eeee per sq. 3.257 3.25* 4.00 3.50* 93. 75"* 3.00 3250% 55 3225T 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (#light, {medium, §heavy)......++-eeeereeeeeeeseeeee per sq. 3.00§ 3.25§ 2.50 300§) 3: 50524 ar eee 3.50§ 2.75§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium Wt...........-+. scene secccccecceeeeseeees per M. sq. ft 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 55.00 ae 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key..............+- . ...per M. sq. ft. 60.00 60.00 
LUMBER ITEMS 
aU MIIIIIIRORIZS ANNE) ooo... ccc en es cons tac cenceeesceceeeees por M. 7.00* 11.25 12.00 12.00 12.50% 10.00 9.00 12.00* 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft... 12... .eeeeeeeeeeeeeees per M. Board ft. 47.00 35.00 45.00 47.00 45.00 43.00 48.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all longths........eceeeeeeeeeee eee eeees per M. Board ft. 55.00 55.00 ESiof 60.00 60.00 56.00 50.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths..........eeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee per M. Board ft. 42.00 40.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 42.00 45.00 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing. ............ccececesecscccececcccceesseress per M. Board ft. 40.00 35.00 45.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 45.00 
eee eee eee Seen per M. Board ft. 70.00 60.00 75.00* 78.00 65.00 75.00 74.00 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish...........---.0eeeee eerste per M. Board ft. 100.00 125.00 110.00* 90.00 75.00 88.00 88.00 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr’? Drop Siding..........+.eeeeeeereeceeer sree erceeees per M. Board ft. 70.00 60.00 70.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding. .......-.eeeeeeeer seer eeeeeeeenes per M. Board ft. 65.00 55.00 65.00 60.00 65.00 57.00 dys 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber..........eseeeeeecereceserecererrreeneees per M. Board ft. 150.00 150.00 150.00 170.00 135.00 165.00 138.00 
(69). $2x4 “B” Partition...:.........2.00.ccccccerccssccecccccsceesers perM. Board ft. 85.00 60.00 90.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 79.00 
(60) 1x4 “B” Coiling. ...........sssescccccccesnccsscseeceeeesecees perM. Board ft. 65.00 65.00 .... 60.00 50.00 60.00 69.00 
(61) 14x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding...........-eeeeereee eee ereeeeeeeee per M. Board ft. 65.00 65.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 54.00 72.00 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pino...........-++--++-seeeee eee over list 50% 20% ve 25% 10% 26, ae 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears. .........e ec ee cere ence ener ence eres reeereees per M. 6.50 7.00 Bont 7.00 7.00 6.00 7.00 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears. .......ce cece eee e eee e eet e erence rereeereeees per sq Be weil aan 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx ClearS..... cece eee ee eee er cence seeeeerreeereees per M 7.25 Acie: 7.00 7.00 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears........ cece cence ere e eee e tener eeeeeeees per sq ee sak 7.00 as 12 LBs node 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards........++++++eesees per M. 65.00* 55.00 65.00 65.00 60.00 56.00 60 00* 
deme nnnenrnn  AM 10 
bulk, - Item 1)— Ft. Mortar Color (22, 23, 24)—Ft. ton, Chicago; Fort Wayne, paper. 
ee ee uttctarers ie ai Salae of three 70 lb. sacks; Wayne, in 100 Ib. sacks, broken nating (Mats, Back: ee ponaa 
payment on or before 10th of Benth penne aes Geeneens sea 1. $07 ares Indianapolis, Chicago, gs ips. Bloomington. 
ete votes 8k eal ia te on Fire. Clay (13)—Returned sacks Sand (33, 34)—Terre Haute, Bb iain J seronetts Surf. (Item 46) 
brick, on which regular 2% dis- 15c, South Bend, Bloomington; 2600 Ib. yd.; Bloomington, 2500 +» Bloomington, 


(Item 49)-—Bloomington, Peoria, 
cypress; Ft. Wayne, yellow pine; 
(Item 54) —South Bend “B & Btr.” 
(Item 55)—South Bend, Rough. 
(item 67)—Ft. Wayne, $60.00 to 
$70.00; Peoria, $50.00 to $60.00. 
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co) > 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. > $ | 3 2 5 et a 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note Q | Fic} 8 i} oO a i e g 
below. es. S seq 8 = * ® 9 Oo. : 
A star (x%) after city name, denotes no revisions of = i hee ae o 5 Bs 4 6 #4 £8 

received. os = SS ad a a MS ons wz as 
RCE MUD 2. 5c dices ew che cvs cance pews vem 00 6 eseecsavenune sab percwt. $2.00 $1.60 $1.80* $2.00 $1.30* $1.00 $0.70 ... $1.00* 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis............ on 6 e0seene haere per bbl. 2.00 2.80% 3.50 $2.985 2.50 2.80 2.50 $2.80 3.10* 

(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis............ o 4 ens degen cseee per bbl. Sate Sw 5 dots S's J s08 ° 5 Gen eee iatete 
AIOE SOONG Ae races vaveuv cs adeupovessey ie ois bn geree ete perton 2.75 2.60* 4.50 5.00 «soe 2.40 3.50" see 
Se MUTWN SHEMWS ow ine sk os Cw Oe Wamnine Moen Taos PPT Pere os per yd. pat peice ‘ 3.00 Gene aalate sst0, 0.50 eee BP 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/4x334)............. perM. 14.00 16.50* 18.00 20.00 22.00 19.50 22.00 17.00% 17.25 14.00 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized... : im, Oak Seen 3 eee per ft .05 .05 .04 .05 .04 .045 .05 .0375 .05 05 
Seen EG, AW cow ccn.e ers v0 vainanme ser ees $0.0 api eter cae por ft. .04 .07 .07 .07 —.08 ie aataie .08 .08 .08 

Sen mearels, 610, G lv ca xcee cs San dh oad soko lemanee Se oe shen eceee vee per ft. .055 .08 .09 11 -10 Deve 0625 .14 -10 Pre 
(10) Flue Lining, 834 in. x 844 in...........006. Uay.dcaale wa a's chereut ann te per ft. £33. .30 .35 .30 -40 359 ed seer .40 eee 
001) Flue Lining, 854 in. x 1S in... 5 ...<scnccceuseaess WO ae 2a ute ee ete oie per ft. .495 .45 .50 .50 .575 .52* -40 43 .60 b Same 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay............. Cerne perM. 55.00* 75.00 65.00 58.00 67.50 70.00% 55.00 47.00 62.50 40.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, inc. bags............ Chee cow case perton 15.00% 20.00 12.00 15.00 16.00* 20.00% 10.00 13.50 25.00 10.50 
O14) Carevel, washads «ic, © 5 Pelc ees an +6 Me en eerreetorte ea wrote: een per yd. 2.40* 2.40* 225° 2.10... 295%) 475700 4.50 250% gees 2.00 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.).................. jem) ecalahe oe perM. 225.00 190.00 : 201 .00 waits rou 3 ee ee 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12in.)................... Sie bb accmenet per M. 110.00 120.00 100.00 123.00 85.00 100.00 100.00 85.00 73.50 100.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags........ Miaka Aoketors & per bag 50 .50 <0 .60 .605 .75 -70 50 .70 55 ; 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags....... we wieleictac sess per bag 75 60 75 .65 Py 4) sts .76 .65 .70 .80 
RIG) Plali. cisco ccce< ss nmek caus ciate cau ena eae ere Slers hee ats per bu. 75 .60 1.00 “rds -60 S755 Mao .65 75 eee 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs ¢.............. per yd .45 .35 .35 .355 .44 .351 -35 .345 -B .3875 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt. 3 Ibs........ Sete ere ae per yd sii 35* LOAD ohicat 2885* .32* pe) rab .3450* 
ret) Mortar Color, 10d... 00:0 «deapuismesiewas paving eas cavoeiee OTRO CBO per Ib .05 .03 .045 045* .045 03 .025 025 .04 .0495 
(23) Mortar Color; buff... ..5 352, senses pila /ofareiae Soom Str eon. per Ib .O8 .035 045 .045* .045 35 .0325 .035 .045 05 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black................ ein bis Success per Ib. .06 .055 HOGS ate .055 .04 .035 .04 -085 .10 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12 in.)............c0ce0ee 01016 Scie c.eie ei per M. ee 105.00 95.00 .... 140.00 .... 125.00 91.00 aioe wanes 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12in.)........ mp a eer 0:6 w) Orleianigcee per M. 120.00 110.00 105.00 .... 150.00 108.00 140.00 97.00 oie ap 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)............. 2 eee eee eee so. por ft. * 15 e157 bee 14 -1025 015 .145 2125 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30in.)...............-.-.-. aie wiehe ne ePOGtt: * Sire tree pers 2 alr 127508 ee .185 .165 .15 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. (excluding sks.)................ per bbl. 2.80 2.70 2.10) 13.00 me seco 3.00 3.20 3.05 3.40 3.80 
X30) Extra charge foreach cloth sk: .: ccs sseceee cs e.cecese st sokpac por sk. -10 .10 .10 .10 .10 -10 -10 +10 .10 10 
(31) Paving Block, Vitrified (3}4x4x8}4 in.)............0005 Cal eeusric cy per M. Pes eae 45.00 35.50 ee eee 22 . = 
(32) Plaster Board, 8 in. thick............ See Rte pa kecas «per M. sa. ft. 3.50 35.00 37.00 58.00 35.50 36.00 36.50 55.00 35,00 37.25 
foe) and (Building). cckcsesicsyce cwuvedavice ice cntnee cent eeee..per ton 2.40 2.00 cath Saks 2.75 2.30 2.50 1.60 1,60 
R96) and (Building). < ss vieccse'’s os « coeiauiaten ts o4.celece)aa eee eeee..per yd. 2.30 saeco « 150.1008" (93.10 3.37. 2216 1.60 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, on list..................0ce ee eee eee percent 47%* 50%* b calevthYowe'lanl teers ieee 35% Beaes bs 
cap WV alt Coning,2 9 ibis. ontsk sc cube ricmarh tae cad oo cceee denen cms per ft. eae Ads .30 .25 -43 -29 .1875 =.18 -35 Bide 
EBT) Wall Combing s iitcs oxic x cao nie a Calctate are cca.0 Wo wiesaie's o'a:0 ale eie's.6.e)s:0°s wate per ft. pas 35 .40 34 .59 .39 .255 sat .45 salen 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags............--eeeeeeeees perton 20.00 ae Sioa 20 80 - 17.00,  ..c2) 22300 Saad one 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks., inc. 8kS..............2---- perton 22.00 21,00* 16.00* 22.00* 20.00* 20.50* 20.00* 24.00* 20.00 20.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., inc. 8ks..............00000-- perton 22.00 14.50* Raters socio epee ae koe Saree ines ee 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloh, 100 Ib., inc. SkS.................. perton 22.00$ 21.00* 16.50* 22.80% 21.00* ¥.2.5, 212008 920/508 sme 
(42) Wall Ties, galvanized. ... sieve per M. 5.25 4.00 3.50. .7:00 425 3.00 3.50 3.25 4.00 6.C0 
PASS WV SIC PUUR, 6555 05s + sha v oa ci. wer emo bee ais Sots nies poten. per M. 16.50 31.00 20.00 .... 16.50 20.00 30.00 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles, tstripped)............. ccc ee eee eee per sq. 6.60* 6.50 8.00% 7.50t 8.0At ..55 9 7.50) ezerpeee tO ee 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (theavy, Textra heavy) ............ cece ee eens per sq. CBT bn eae 3.25 3:50" 3.25" Gee cece eee 4.009 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, medium, §heavy) ................... per sq. 2.85§* 2.757, 2.858. 2 268*a see.  3.50§* 4.00§*  3.50* 
£47):Stuceo Board, Medium Wti sc vn ec a sie oot cle a eon tetis ate per M. sq. ft. 55.00  60.00* 65.00 55.00 seas <wire ‘eine ecac ite 3 
£48) Stuceo Board, Narrow Key'ss.2 5.5.05 fos sabe ates vole sea per M. sq. ft. 60.00 60.00* 70.00 55.00 sine oe home chatale 60.00 

LUMBER ITEMS : * 

£48). Wood Lath, No... 1. (elze:4 ftir eo nas a face pon cians = page's perM. 12.00 10.00 10.50* 9.00 9.CO* 10.00 8.00 7.50 snes 9,00 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12t> 16 ft........ si eect per M. Board ft. 40.00 45.00 45.00* 40.00 4400 40.00* 40.50 40.00 ovce 1 34,00" 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. ...........-...-.-- per M. Board ft. ---. 50.00 101.00 53.00 60.00 40.00 47.50 45.00 er ee i) 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths.......... «.++......por M. Board ft. 38.00 40.00 80.00 40.00 40 00 eves ' 37200) 13800 set Fae: 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing. :...:-scss00cssussciee SP Ee APE Om yer M. Board ft. ainsi 2eOO) OO 73.00* 38.00 4000 35.00 33.50 30.00 weet “41.00 
WA) 1x4 9B" Floorings... <cwleaeokvescurtee renee per M. Board ft. 70.00  90.00* 89.00 6500 90.00* 60.00 52.50 .... 75.00 
(85) Yellow Pine Clear Finisiti.:... ...aupacack cue cameedss cer per M. Board ft. 80.00 90090 105.60 88.00 90.00 100.00 75.00 75.00 , ane Deus 
(56) 1x6. “BABtr’ Drop Siding (9. cae en since ceceen ss eas neues per M. Board ft. 70 00 72.00* 63.00 70.00 65.00* 55.00 55.00 re. 47.00 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding........ NOLO CES per M. Board ft. 60.60 93.00 58.00 60 00 «eee! 62500 48300 eee a 
(88) Cypress Finish Lumbar <07.0..00> sie vcadasn tarts eeesee per M. Board ft. 125.00 130.00 165.00 140.00 125.00* 120.00 12500 .... .... 
(59) {x4 “B” Partition. .............. Gaels PACA picker per M. Board ft. 65.00 70.00 69.00 80.00 7000 60.00* 60.00 58.00 Jeaet 46.50 
(60) 1/4x4 “BY” Galing..........ccceeees Bede ee per M. Board ft. 50.00 65.00 -- 60.00* 55.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 .... 37.50 
(61) 1x5 Ciear Rdwd. Bevel Siding..... wats ene <4hssanwasene per M. Board ft. 55.00 65.00 65.00 56.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 44,00 ice UB REe 
(62) Mouldings; Yellow PING, 2.655 cas.decs cnccnnen nee santbemen asc over list 40% 1 00 50.90 * 25% 25% 25% Pe i. 18% 
{63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears... ....s0s kee ka n perM. 6.00 6.00 6.65 6.50 6.75 6.00 6.00 5.75. «sss 4/5 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears............4- RY tape 2 Re por 6g. U4, ~ > 6:78 7.25 5.78. nsce  sene ude > foc 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears .2..3...265 seevaass «ss taescars- per M. LAP 6.00 7 50 cot aa ae Be os 6.00 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 6/2 so0xx Clears . 456... as: apdeneeins dards Acie nia. per sq- ats Seer 622510 mcs C28 Reh 5 ie er: 6.00 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards.......... perM. 42.00 50.00 92.00* 56.00 60.00 40.00 56.00* 45.00 .... 42.00* a 


en eeertcernyntaconement Sree A aR Crt Rm A ATE PU LLL ULSUATUSASEUAACGNUOONTLEEUREUSUEUESUUDEVOAUAUARLOETOCUALUOAAVOEUSCONOURLAUODLOUCEISUOVERETUEEDCOSCOEAESUSUASEERESUOOCCOELSEADRTEETEESUEOUESIDY 
ANON AEAUNTALLASEAUONRALEOAEOOCAAAEADORAULOEEGAAEROSUAEOOAAARLAOGREOTAREUOASERLEORLAAUREATUARENAOU RETA MEAAURNOMELRESAVAMMURREAO RSENS REG OUAU UREN ENENOOEEOA VORA RECUAGAEAO Aaa EaMUNNaU NEA NUNEMOUUN ROEM UU MNNNUNNUGUKNAMosNAAU ua tanDuceadLietodoeatgcueryQoeaedyoentaveaaeusuenOgetdGeaeAOTUCSOASUESURUEEEAOULEALOCUSLAOUEEASADOEEANDERCOAIOURRAAREOOOERALOAANUOLULEEAIS : 


Sewer Pipe (35) — Milwaukee Paul, No. 2, mixed. Des Moines, 
8x12 in.; Green Bay, 3 in. to 24 fir. (Item 50)—Minneapolis and St. 
in. inc. Paul, Pine; Sioux City, Fir; Den- 

Wall Plaster (39, 40, 41)—Re- ver, No. 1 Com. Fir; (Item 58) 
turned sacks lic, Milwaukee, St. Minneapolis and St. Faul, Fir. D. 
Paul, Davenport, Des Moines, and M.; (Item 54)—Sioux City, E. 
Sioux City, St. Louis, Lincoln; G., Minneapolis and St. Paul, Fir; 
sacks, 15c, Kansas City. (Item 56)—Sioux City, D. Western 

Asphalt Shingle (Item 44)—Lin- Pine, Minneapolis and St. Paul, — 


o. b. yard; Green Bay, high grade. 

Fire Clay (13)—Sacks not in- 
cluded, Des Moines, Sioux City; 
5c, Green Bay. 

Gravel (14)—Des Moines, 3000 
lb. yard; Milwaukee, St. Louis, 
Green Bay, per ton. 

Metal Lath (Item 21)—Mil- 
waukee, Gauge No. 27; Denver, 


*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- 
visions received for this issue from 
this citv. 

+tLincoln, all prices less 5 per 
cent cash 10th of month. 

Lime (Item No. 1, bulk)—Per 
80 lb. bu., Denver, Sioux City, hy- 
draulic; Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
per 180 lbs. (Barreled, Items 2, 3) 


Minneapolis and St. Paul, headed; 
Denver, 200 and 400 lbs. 


Kansas City, Gauge No. 26; Sioux 
City, Gauge 27, 2.3 lbs. 


coln, Standard wt. 
Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 


2nd cl. Fir; (Item 58)—Sioux City, 
D. Western Fine; St. Louis, $125 


Crushed Stone (4, 5)—Lincoln, 5 sick _ 85 lbs., Green Bay. to $170; (Item 59)—Sioux City, 
1 in. and chips; Milwaukee, net. aay BN acme Ney ARATE thes Day Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) Fir; (Item 60)—Davenport, %x4 
Common Brick (Item 6)—St. acme : —60 lbs., Green Bay; 55 Ibs., Des in.; (Item 62)—Davenport, list; 
Louis, hard common. Milwaukee, Partition Tile, Gypsum (Item Moines, St. Louis, Lincoln. (Item 6%7)—Denver, White Pine, 
another quotes $14.50. 27, 28)—Green Bay, prices quoted Stueco Board (Items 48, 49)—- Minneapolis and St. Paul, 8 in, 
Flue Lining (10, 11)—Sioux City, at time of delivery. Minneapolis and St. Paul, $55.00 $96.00; 10-in., $101.00; 12-in., 
f. o. b. yard. Sand (34)—Des Moines, 3000 lb. to $60.00. $106.00; Kansas’ City, 6 in. to 10 


Fire Brick (12)—Sioux City, f. 


yd. 


(Item 49)—Minneapolis and St. 


in., $46.00, 12 in., $66.00. 


delivered-on-the-job, unless otnerwise notea. 


An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to n E Bo Hy = i . o ey . : 
below. 4 yaks ee Se. Re 4. aor the vee Sa ee S. 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions 35 2h 85 : FI teé 38 £8 ous ui * 
received. as os Ad a. a he Oe 35 FO £2 & 
EN OS CUS 
EOI icre ic cv osc cu'e' elo a'eiee'c,er's 8/oin Sre'uihin'e pias Powuwisee:,90' 0° 2-2... $1210 1.60; sun eee * neta * 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls.................06- per bbl. .... $3.50 3.00 wras 3.25 $3.50 $3.25 ned ae ena 3.00 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbls...............00008 per bbi ae 5.758 
(4) Crushed Stone....... SRS. ice OVERS FE 6 per ton ihe 2.12 2.445% 158 3.45 
(5) I Satin, Lists Giciss Vicie ecco cies, oX CG cietes.ce's wes per yd 2.00* +A eee weds mak 4.35 2.1875* 3.30 ‘ 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x21/4x334). .per M. 21.00 18.00 20.00% 18.50 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 
ep metoUIMOr OAC, UAIVANZOG...... 605s. ee cece cee se cet eee per ft. .05 07 0385 .055 06 04 “055 05 
(8) Drain Tile, 4 in......... Sorters Sek coluhmecamee teen ae% per ft Aan 105 .05 085 072 13 08 i 065 
Lop TANG, GIN Ss oss cvsece ae atinnine' Ss Se eitwior cote per ft 50975719 314 .065 .09 Be V3 -15 Ay a, 115 
(10) Flue Lining, 8% in. x 8% in...... Oe eae A bap Et: 3378)" 601.” 68. B86 40 Ran 44th 
WED RAI LARIINI, OPS INR. XID IN. oo ecco ccccwcces ele celns siete per ft ap .4875 .72 .55 .65 .60 15 -63 .55 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 clay..... eaicewelec ects os per M. 80.00 80. 00 47.50 80.00 70.00 85.00 70.00 90.00 95.00 90.00 88. 00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags......... perton 20.00 25.00 12.50 35.00% 20.00 22.00 24.00 40.00 22.00 22.00% 22.50 
eee per yd. 3.00 2.78 1.25 1.35% 3.50 1.35 3.75% 1.75 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.)........... See anal per M. 15.00* eee PEGMUN 190.00 280.00 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in)................ --...per M. 15.00* 100.00* 120.00 112.00 100.00 110.00 181.00* : 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib paper bags.......... perbag 1.25  .70* 1.00* 85  1.10* 759 63 5563.75 «72 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags......... per bag rds .90 . 75% 24 00 .63 "6813 ‘80 ; 
(19), ibaandewees ccs. ES eS penbuaie% cy 60.” .60* a 100. 
(20) Metal Lath, Expaniisd, Gauge No. ‘94, wt. 3.4 Ibe f..... per yd .45 -40 .44 “30 .45 .42 36 5 45 : “46* 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs...... per yd ; AL, CS Sane SS .33 .36* AC eae Sake bey 
Ree TUR EU enc wits cc divs vc cecvecvevscsvescees perlb. C6 .07 .07 .05 7075; .12* .08 .09 .0275 .10 10 
SS) IGEERCOION, OUD ccc ccc cs ccc c ccc ccces a a.e er bierethiare-cie per Ib. .07 .08 .07 .05 .075 .09* ale .09 10 "10 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black. .........++.+..... ner Ib. .07 Red yo | Rees Fe RE a NS 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (Sx12x12 in.)......ccccccsecccccess per. M. 15.00* 85.00* 120.00 110.00 181.00 70.00 ° 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.)..........eeeeeeeee+ pore M «ss. 103.00* 140.00 ve. 120.00 203.00 85.00 208 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)........ Falk iw vialsie ete per ft. AEE STH dulen amet a .155 
(28) Partition THe, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)...........2..0005. per fi. Bees afin Meee aoris vee dei AGS ane te Sie See 
(25) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbi., (excluding sks.)..per bbl. 3.70 4.60 3.41* 4.12 3.60 3.55 3.65 4.40 4.55 5.40 4.28 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk........... ie nipre Sisicinc per sk. .10 .10 .15 AL .15 .15 .05 .20 .20 “20 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x8}4 in.)...... Sco E eee per M. ehaye 55.00 65.00 48.00 % nie er ie 
(32) Plaster Board 8 in. thick............. Taek task pet Mi aq. ft. 40.00* 50.00 38.00 135" 56.50 38.75 37.50 46.00 
(33) Sand (building),...... ERE arn ce'sisicia sia oweselu'ce ccsss per ton apie 1.63 45.00 Tits 1.46" 2.50 2.15 
AE) CSAIL NOUN GUD pela les wires e'viee'e elec see divwre wee hea'cice.. peryd. 2.50 3.00 a aee 1.35 3.50 3.50 3.75 Boric 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list.................. per cent. Ae ® —- .35* 37% 20% 
(36) Wall Coping, 9in.......... eee ee eee oe perit: ace : .20 .35 .3780 
C7 ee NIN EOE oiete cleo ciwie cise 's% ccc tscccedecccees per ft Sea : Apr -28 .45 .5670 nore 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. AGE Ris oN cess oe per ton 22:00 5, «ss Teite Mitte vie CEE ae 25.50 18.50 Sasi eo ee 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks........... perton 21.30 .... 24.00% 26.00% 23.50% 22.50 24.00% 28.00% 22.50 ee 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks........ per ton ela send ret Spe 14.00 é 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks......per ton 21.30 3ea¢ sec SCP : 26.00% 28.008 12.50% 3.15%f 
R42) Wall Wien, GUIVANIZOU ccce cee. anos sees se cee ewe se per M 11.50 7.00 6.30 6.50 5.00* 7.00 4.00 
AB) VV eI ee oo dare cnet isles cieie's es ce ccesoeces per M 26.00 26.00 30.00 22.50 23.00 20 .00 : 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; tstripped) ................ persed. ...5 Ath: aee ae 8 Eas 10.50 7.80* 8.75 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy).............. per sq. awe O0 Tem oaeDls 4,500"r - 3,25" 4.50** 5.10f* 3.50% .... 4,35T 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, Eome Sheavy) ........ per sq 4.00§ 3.75§*  3.75§* 3.50§* 3.60§* 3.20§* 4.00§* 3.95§* 5.15§* 3.75§* 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt. . per M. gq. ft. are Agr 48 .00* 45.00 65. CO est telaile cane 
(48) Stucco Board, Nersew Key... .; i . per M. sq. ft. Kila RAST: pein 
LUMBER ITE M Ss + + + 
Peper ec os CTE) 7 0 perM. 9.00 12.00 12.50 13.00 10.00 5,50* 5.50 11.00 8.00 9.00* 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft........ per M. Board ft. 40 .00* 40.00 20.00* 21.00* 45.008.) occ 2 60.00* 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........ ...per M. Board ft. 55.00* 48.00 22.00 21 .00* 48.00% ..., - 60.00* 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........... per M. Board ft. eee 46.00 12.00* 17.00* 42008 bed : 55.00" 
MESA RAs POSEN ar ccc sixwem ses cccconeccece per M. Board ft. 452008 ee .5e 41.00 at Be 15.50 Ra uae ‘ 55.00* 
(54), 124 SB Flooring. coos... Steraialatere' are idle atalttc cvs per M. Board ft. 80.00* 78.00 35.00* 33.00* 84.00* . 50.00* 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish................. .....per M. Board ft. - 100. 00 96.00 55.00*  65.00* 100.00* 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding................. eee per M. Board ft. 60.00 65.00 35 .00* 34.00 Saute “o ee 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding......... Sec Seis per M. Board ft. 1B, 80.00 Ses Cane 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber....... nae ose ere per M. Board ft. See ana wees Shite Shae dese oat 
Pees OTUIIOM as oe rics owe sec fecccccecs spor M. Board ft. 95.00" .... 71.00 35.00* 36.00 56,008" 25. coe wees 
EGO) eR EASON ec vais ens c css ccgees saeiceace per M. Board ft. 50,00 67.00 30.00 69.008 oc. near 45.00” 
(61) 1x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding................per M. Board ft. 75.00 54.00 52.00* = eeus cece 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine................cccecceeceeees over list 50% ae ee * eres Pees : 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears..............00. ey ae perM.. 5.00 5,50 6.40* 3.50 3.75 fetes 33 eee 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears............ cece cece e eee per sq. 7.50 eee cece eeee 
(65) Canadian 1G in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears........ ccc c cece eee ees per M. Sane Acne - 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears............c. cc cecees per sq. See . see coos anes 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in. No..1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards _per M. i 43. ‘00 25. “00* a1. ‘00* ; aS 50.00* 
nasa tetera sn eter ernest znuiunnusnatminndserneee eeu oon 
MeRUSSOEALOUEREEUEHOCUEDENCHOAaOUsuNEaeseeat ONCUELAROSANGLEONANGDENNOOOOUGUNEOANOELOGUELACOLAOEDOLUELAEOSEODLAEUSOEOUCOGUUCOREOUANEGNAOCOUNONANELOOEUASOEUEODEEACOLEGREReNeuaEsa eo OEdeeaCneENeN tte aunentent jonnansenenssenasean 
*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- Common Brick (Item6)—Carlot Plaster Board (Item 32)—Chey- 80 Ibs., Halifax; Portland, best 
visions received for this issue from rate, San Diego. enne, sheetrock; Seattle, per yd. grade. 


Drain Tile (Item 8, 
clay; Los Angeles, 
cartage extra. 


this city. 
(t) means no cloth bags used. 
(4) above San Diego Ibr. prices 
means all items are Oregon Pine. 


(+) above Winnipeg lIbr. prices 
means 15 per cent off. 

Lime (Item No. 1, bulk)—Per 
70 lb. bu., Winnipeg; Portland, 
price on dock. (Barreled, Items 
2, 3), per 200 lb. bbl., San Diego, 
Halifax, 200 and 400 lbs. Hydrated 
(Items 17, 18)—Ton rate, Port- 
land; Portland, 16c credit for re- 
turned sacks (20, 21) (also 10c). 
Los Angeles, Tiger Brand, fine; 
San Francisco, per 80 lbs.; Chey- 
enme, 40 lb. naner heoew 


Gravel (Item 


16) — Los Angeles, 
San Diego, per pkg. 


fran ---24- 


—Portland 


9)—Seattle, 


f.0o.b. factory, 


Fire Clay (Item 13)—San Diego, 
returned sacks, 8c; 15c, Halifax. 
14)—Portland, 
price on dock; Halifax, cu. yd. 

Hollow Building Tile (Item 15, 


514x8x11%' 


(Heath); Butte, per ton at yard; 
Winnipeg, another quotes $155.00. 
Hair (19)—Rope fibre used in 


Metal Lath (Item 21)—Portland, 
Gauge No. 27. Quebec, galvanized. 
Mortar Color (Items 22, 23, 24) 


Sand (Item 33)—Toronto, car 


lots on track. 
Sewer Pipe (Item 35)—San Diego, 
sells at list; Winnipeg, price for 


4 in. 
Wall Plaster (Items 38, 39, 40, 


41)—Sacks, 15c, San Francisco, 
Winnipeg, sacks, 20c, Halifax; 
sacks, 12c, Los Angeles, San 
Diego; (Item 48), per bbls., To- 


ronto, Seattle, including sks., 10c 
each. 

Wall Ties (Item 42)—Winnipeg, 
corrugated. 

Roofing Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 


Tad A ain a8 


Stucco Board (Item 47)—San 
Francisco, button lath, % in, thick, 

(Item 49)—Portland, fir; Que- 
bec, spruce; (Items 50, 51, 52)— 
Quebec, spruce; Cheyenne (50) 
fir; (51) white pine; Winnipeg, 
Seattle, fir; (52) Portland, No. 3 


Shiplap; (Item 53) — Quebec, 
spruce; Cheyenne, White Pine. 
(Item 54)—Winnipeg, Eg. fir, 


less 20 per cent.; Portland, fir; 
Seattle, S. G. Fir; Quebec, spruce; 
Cheyenne $60.00 & $80.00 fir. 
(Item 55)—Seattle, Portland, fir; 
Quebec, spruce. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identified with the 
building industry. They may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to The 
Architectural Forum, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass., or the manufacturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. 


Listings in this Department are available to any manufacturer at the rate of $5 per listing per month. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 
oe. Asbestos Shingles. Catalog. 54% x 84 in. 40 pp. Illus- 
trated. 
Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog. 844 x11 
in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Standard Purlin Spacing Tables. 
Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog. 814x11 


in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Prices and specifications. 
Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. Catalog. 844 x llin. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. 


Engineers’ Data Sheets. Catalog. 8144 x 1l in. 40 pp. Illustrated. 
Specifications and working sheets for Ambler Asbestos Corrugated 
Roofing and Siding. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Wood. Booklet. 344 x 6 in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Prices, construction data. List of uses for asbestos wood. 


BALANCES, SASH 
Caldwell Mfg. Company, The, Rochester, N. Y. 
Suggestion for the present-day Architect. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Gives full-size dimensions and information for the pur- 
pose of writing specifications for Caldwell Sash Balances. 


BOILERS—See Heating Equipment 


BRICK 
American Face Brick Association, 1151 Westminster Bldg., Chicago, 


Il. 

The Story of Brick. Booklet. 7x94 in. 55 Pp. Illustrated. 
Presents the merits of face brick from structural and artistic stand- 
points. Tables of comparative costs. 

The Home of Beauty. Booklet. 8 x 10in. 72 pp. Color plates. 
Presents fifty designs for small face brick houses submitted in 
national competition by architects. Text by Aymar Embury II, 
Architect. Price 50c. 

A Manual of Face-Brick Construction. Booklet. 84xllin. Text- 
book on construction of the brick wall and various uses of face brick. 
31 colored plates of brick houses witb plans. Price, $1.00. 

Common Brick Manufacturers Association of America, 1309 
Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brick for the Average Man’s Home. Book. 8% x 1l in. 72 pp. 
Color plates. Book of plans for bungalows, houses and apart- 
ments for which working drawings are available. Price $1.00. 

Brick—How to Build and Estimate. Book. 84 x 1lin. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. A manual for the brick builder on estimating and 
details of brick construction. Price 25c. 


BUILDING STONE—See Stone, Building 


CEMENT 
Alpha Portland Cement Company, Easton, Pa. 

Alpha Cement—How to Use It. Handbook6x9in. 96 pp. IIlus- 
trated. A practical handbook on popular forms of concrete con- 
struction, including form work, proper proportions in mixing, 
waterproofing, colored concrete, etc. 

Alpha Service Sheets & Bulletins. Special suggestions on the con- 
struction of Industrial Housing, Garages, Inclosure Walls, Steps, 
Sidewalks, Barns, Silos, Farm Buildings, etc. 

Alpha Aids. A bi-monthly magazine for those who buy, sell or use 

ortland Cement, sent complimentary to approved names. 
Carney’s Cement Company, Mankato, Minn. Booklet. 8 x 10 
in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Complete information on product, 
showing prominent buildings in which this cement has been used. 


CONDUIT 


National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bulletin of all National Metal Molding Products. In correspondence 


folder. 944 x 11% in. 
Sherarduct. Circular. 5x 8in. Illustrated. 
Flexsteel. Circular. 5x8in. Illustrated. 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 


Bostwick Steel Lath Co., The, Niles, Ohio. 

After The Fire. Booklet. 6x9 in. 13 pp. Illustrated. Showing 
the fire-resistance of Bostwick ‘‘ Truss-Loop.” 

National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Fire Proofing Bulletin171. 844x1lin. 32pp. Illustrated. 
A treatise on fire proof floor construction. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fireproof Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. Illustrated. 
Handbook of practical suggestions for architects and contractors. 
_Describing Nemco Expanded Metal Lath. 

Fire-proof Construction. Handbook. 6 x 9 in. 


72 pp. 
trated. Describing Kno-Burn expanded metal lath. 


Llume 


DAMPPROOFING 
Truscon Laboratories, The, Caniff Avenue and Grand Trunk R. R. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Truscon Plaster Bond—Foundation Coat—Stone Backing. Booklet. 
5 x8in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
A pamphlet on Dampproofing interior walls and exterior walls under 
earth filling. 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 
M. H. Rogers, Inc., 912 Broadway, New York, N. Y. : 
Samples of the following materials will be sent to architects upon 
request, to meet specific requirements: 
Tapestries, velours, damasks, armures, cretonnes, tapestry panels, 
needlepoints, chair and sofa seats and backs. 


DOORS, WINDOWS AND TRIM, METAL 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, 425 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, 


Nove 

Architectural Catalog. 10x1l4in. 46pp. 11sections. Illustrated. 
Catalog showing our regular styles and types of hollow metal 
doors and interior trim. Various types of frames and other archi- 
tectural shapes also illustrated. — 

Architectural Portfolio. 14 x-18in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Portfolio 
of various designs and types of Dahlstrom doors. Drawings and 
details of each style or type. This is only sent free to reliable 
architects. / : 

Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio | 

Truscon Steel Windows. Catalog. 814 x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 

Describing steel windows for industrial and commercial buildings. 


DUMBWAITERS 


Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Bulletin 520. Describes K. & H. Co. electric dumbwaiters. 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 
Catalog and Service Sheets. Standard specifications, plans and 
prices for various types, ete. 414 x8l{in. 60 pp. Illustrated. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Frink, I. P., Inc., 24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Catalog 415. 814 x 1l in. 46 pp. Photographs and scaled cross 
sections. Specialized bank lighting, screen and partition reflectors, 
double and single desk reflectors and Polaralite Signs. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Kohler Automatie Power and Light 110 Volt D.C. Booklet. 5x7 
in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes a standard voltage auto- 
matic, electric power and light plant for isolated homes. __ 

Adam Electric Company, Frank, 3650 Windsor Pl., St. Louis, Mo. 

The Answer to the Tenant Meter Problem. Booklet6x9in. 8 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing the Frank Adam Meter Control Panel 
Boards and Cabinets which are designed especially for the increase 
or the decrease of the tenants’ requirements in the building. 

The Floor-Box With the Reversible Cover. Circular 31¢ x 6} in. 
8pp. I[lustrated. 

Frank Adam Hanger Outlets. Circular 34% x 6% in. Illustrated. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. _ 
Simplex Manual Catalog and reference book. 634 x 44 in. 
92 pp. Contains in addition to information regarding Simplex 
products, tables and data for the ready reference of architects, 
electrical engineers and contractors. 

Smyser-Royer Co., 1609 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Exterior Lighting Fixtures. Catalog F. 834 x 1114 in, Illustrated. 
Illustrates lamp standards, brackets, lanterns and pier lights, for 
exterior use. 


ELEVATORS 


Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chieago, IIl. 

Bulletin 500. Contains 32 pp. Giving general 
passenger elevators for high buildings. 

Otis Elevator Company, 11th Ave. & 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Otis Push Button Controlled Elevators. Booklet. 6xQ9in. 56 pp. 
Illustrated. Detailed description of Otis Push Button Elevators. 
Their uses in residences, stores, institutions, apartment houses, 
business offices and banks, etc. 

Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 56pp. Il- 
lustrated. Gravity spiral conveyors for lowering packaged mer- 
chandise, boxed, cased and bundled goods in factories, ware- 
houses, terminal buildings, etc. 

Otis Electric Traction Elevators. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 28 pp. 
Illustrated. Full details and illustrations of Otis geared and 
gearless traction elevators for all types of buildings. . 

Otis Escalators. Booklet. 6x9in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Descrip- 
tion of step and cleat type single and double file escalators (moving 
stairways). 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 

Catalog and descriptive pamphlets. 444 x 84 in. 70 pp. Illue 
trated. Descriptive pamphlets on hand power freight elevators, 
sidewalk elevators, automobile elevaters, etc. 


FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co., 130 West 34th St., New York. 
Afco Factory Fences. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Residential Fences. Booklets. 7 x 24% in. Illustrated. A series 
of booklets on residential fences consisting of photographs and 
brief descriptions. 
Anchor Post Iron Works, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Catalog 5}. 8% x 11 in. 53 pp. Illustrated. Anchor Post 
Fences for Country Place, Factory or Farm. 
Catalog 54. 84 x1llin. 24 pp. Illustrated. Factory Fences. 


FIRE DOORS — See Decors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
Covert Co., H. W., 137 E. 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Hints on Fireplace Construction. Catalog. 55% x 8% in. 
THlustrated. 
Diagrams of construction and installation of Covert ‘‘Improved” 
and “Old Sty!e’”” Dampers and Smoke Chambers. 


8 pp. 


information on 


11 pp. 
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FLOORING 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Linotile Floors. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 40 pp. Color plates. De- 
acribes Linotile, a composition of ground cork, wood flour, lin- 
seed oil and various gums and pigments in tile form. ; 
Armstrong’s Cork Tile. Booklet. 5x7in. 16 pp. Illustrated in color. 
Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Dept.), Lancaster, Pa. _ 
Armstong’s Linoleum Floors. Catalog. 844 x 11 in. 54 pp. 
Color plates. A technical treatise on linoleum, including tables 
and specifications for installing linoleum floors. 
Speaking of Floors. Booklet. 1144 x 15in. 16 pp. Color plates. — 
Armstrong’s Linoleum Pattern Book, 1921. Catalog. 34% x 6 in. 
176 pp. Color plates. Reproductions in color of all patterns of 
linoleum and cork carpet in the Armstrong line. | i 
Quality Sample Book Three books. 3)4 x 534 in. Showing all 
grades and thicknesses in the Armstrong line of linoleum and cork 


carpets. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., 1303 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, 


Mo. ‘ 

Blox-on-end Flooring. Catalog. 314 x 614 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Describing Blox-on-end Flooring and its adaptability to concrete, 
wood or steel construction; also various methods of installation. 

Specification Sheet. 8144 x llin. 4 pp. Illustrated. Standard specifi- 
cations in convenient form for architects and engineers as recom- 


mended by the American Institute of Architects. 
Muller Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, Ill. : : 
Asbestone Composition Flooring. Circulars. 834 x 11lin. Deserip- 
i d Specifications. 
Oak  Floorin Sika raifacturers Association, 1014 Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. : 

Modern Oak Floors. Booklet. 6% x94 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
A general book that tells the complete story on Oak Flooring. : 
Oak Flooring, How and When to Use it. Booklet. | 3% x 6% in. 

16 pp. Illustrated. A small, technical book showing the general 
rules, standard thickness and widths, how to lay, finish and care 
for oak floors. 

FLOOR HARDENERS : 

General Chemical Company, The, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Hard-N-Tyte for concrete and mortars. Booklet. 344 x 844 in. 

Spp. Illustrated. Describes use of Hard-N-Tyte as application for 
hardening concrete floors. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 266 Pearl Street, New York. 
Conerete and Lapidolith. Booklet. 5% x 8% in. 24 pp. Illus- 


trated. Describing relation of Lapidolith chemieal floor hardener 
to eoncrete construction. 


Why Lapidolize? Booklet. 84 x 11 in. 11 pp. Illustrated. 
Reasons why Lapidolith should be specified. / 
Lapidolith Speeifieations. Circular. 8% x 10% in. 2 pp. 


Truscon Laboratories, The, Cor. Caniff Avenue and Grand Trunk 
R. R., Detroit, Mich. / : 
Agatex ‘and Its Performances. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. Describes 
the methods of hardening concrete floors by the application of a 
chemical which forms a new surface as hard as agate. 


FURNACES—See Heating Equipment 


FURNITURE 
Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. . ’ ‘ 
Pipe Organs. Complete specifications and full information furnished 
to the architect for pipe organ to be installed in any given residence, 
upon receipt of plans and other particulars. 


GLASS CONSTRUCTION 


King Construction Company, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. : 
Catalog No. 52. 9x 1lin. 45 pp. Illustrated. Illustrating and 
describing greenhouses erected for private estates and public 


arks. 
Mississippi Wire Glass, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mississippi Wire Glass. Catalog. 3%x8Win. 32pp. Illustrated 
Covers the complete line, 
GRANITE—See Stone, Building 
HARDWARE 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. ; 
‘Cutler Mail Chute Model F. Booklet. 4x94 in. 8 pp. Illus 
trated. 
McKi Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. , 
MoKinney eainet Hardware. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 32 pp. Illus- 


trated. Describes complete line of hardware for cabinet and 
furniture work. wi) ; 
McKinney Hardware for Sliding Doors. Booklet. 6x9in. 18 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes seh typea of sliding door hardware. 
Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. , 
Wrought Hardware. Catalog. BJ10. 614 x 10 in. Color plates. 
Shows all of the Stanley Works products made of steel from their 


own mills. 
Eight Garages and their Stanley Garage Hardware. Booklet. 
Illustrations and floor plans of 


5 x 63% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. I , 
eight 06 al garages that have been correctly equipped with 


Stanley Garage Hardware. 


Ball Bearing Butts. Booklet. BS. 5 x 744 in. 382 pp. Illus- 
trated. Concise description of various butts manufactured. 
Booklet. B-50. 


nley Specially Designed Garage Hardware. ; 
“nr 9 i ea hho. Illustrated. Detailed pictures and descrip- 
tions of various garage hardware equipment. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Von Duprin Bolt Releasing lire Exit Devices. Catalog. 12F 8 x 
lin. 41 pp. ustrated. : 
“Saying Vives Booklet. 344 x6in. 16pp. Illustrated. A brief 
outline why Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices should be used. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 


American Radiator Co., 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
Engineers’ Data Book. 8 x 1034 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. Valuable 
engineering data for estimating heating and ventilating require- 


ments. 
Catalog. 8 x 1034 in. 24 pp. Il- 


Ventilation for Vento Heaters. 
lustrated. Examples of installation. 

James B. Clow & Sons, 534 8S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 

Gasteam. Catalog. 6x9 in. 16pp. Illustrated. New radiator 
using gas for fuel. 

Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., 1205D Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Modern Furnace Heating. Catalog. 6x9 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. 
Complete information on hot-air furnace heating useful to the archi- 
tect and contractor regardless of what make of furnace he uses. 

Kelsey Heating Company, James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Booklet No. 5. 4x9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A dealers’ booklet 
showing the Kelsey Warm Air Generator Method of warming and 
distributing air. Gives dimensions, heating capacities, weights, 
kind of coal recommended, and shows the mechanical and gravity 
system of heating homes, churches and schools. 

Monroe Pipeless Booklet. 414 x8in. 20 pp. _ Illustrated. 

Monroe Tubular Heater. Booklet. 4144x8in. 20pp. Illustrated. 
General Booklet giving capacities, dimensions, weights, etc. 

Syracuse Pipeless Booklet. 414x8in. 12pp. Illustrated. General 
Booklet, giving sizes and capacities. 

Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, IIl. 

Kewanee on the Job. Catalog. 814 x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 

Showing installations of Kewanee boilers, water heaters, radiators, 


etc. 

Catalog No. 73. 6xQ9in. 35 pp. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee 
steel power boilers with complete specifications. 

Catalog No. 74. 6x 9in. 35 pp. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee steel 
heating boilers with specifications. 

Catalog No. 75. 844 x 11 in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Specifications 
on Tabasco Water Heaters, Kewanee water heating garbage 
burners and Kewanee steel tanks. 

Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Heart of the Heating Plant. atalog. 6x9in. 20pp. Ilus- 
trated. Describing the Minneapolis Heat Regulator, its construe- 
tion, application and operation for the automatic control of tem- 
perature where coal, gas, fuel oil or street steam is used. 

Page Boiler Company, The Wm. H., 141 West 36th Street, New 
York: N.Y. 

Page Boilers. Catalog. 444 x 8in. 84 pp. Illustrated. Deserip- 
tions with specifications of the Volunteer Round and Monarch 
Square Sectional Boilers: also the Monarch Up-Draft and Down- 
Draft Smokeless Boiler; with method for apportioning size of boiler 
and radiation, and other heating data. 

Smith Co., H. B., 57 Main Street, Westfield, Maas. 

General Boiler and Radiator Catalog. 4x7in. 90 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving ratings, dimensions, capacities and working pressures. 

Engineer’s Data Ring Book. 4x7in. 125 pp. Illustrated. 

Architect’s and Contractor’s Binders. These binders are made up of 
914 x 11 in. folders of different kinds giving dimensions, price lists, 
and erecting directions on the different lines of ovr manufacture. 

United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

The Complete Line. Catalog. 4144 x 74 in. 255 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains important technical information of special interest to archi- 
tects and heating engineers. 

Capitol Smokeless Type Boilers. Booklet. 8144 x 1lin. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing a new type of low-pressure heating boiler which 
burns soft coal without smoke. 

Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 

Webster Vacuum System of Steam Heating. Catalog. 8 x 10% in. 
36 pp. Illustrated. Describing the Webster Vacuum System of 
Steam Heating, its principles of operation, and advantages of 
installation. 


Webster Feed-Water Heaters. Catalog. 8 x 1014 in. 28 pp. Illus-. 


trated. Describing the construction and operation of the Webster 
Feed-Water Heaters for steam-heating systems, power plants and 
industrial plants of every type. 


HEAT REGULATORS—See Heating Equipment 


HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York. 
Hoists for Industrial Plants. Booklet. 6 x 83% in. 8 pp. Ilus- 


trated. Labor saving service in the lifting or lowering of lighter 
at aie through the use of G. & G. Telescopic and Non-teleseopie 
cists. 
Removing Ashes. Booklet. 6 x 834 in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Re- 
moving ashes from boiler room directly to wagon by electrically 
operated Telescopic Hoists. 


HOLLOW TILE—See Tile, Hollow 


INSULATION 


Bishopric Mfg. Company, 103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6x9 in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric Stucco-Board and 
Bishoprie Sheathing Board. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Business Noise, Its Cost and Prevention. Booklet. 6x 914 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Data on correction of acoustics in offices, theaters, 
churches, etc. ; 

Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Carey Asbestos and Magnesia Products. Catalog. 6xQ9in. 72 pp. 

Illustrated. 
JOISTS AND STUDS, PRESSED STEEL 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio 

Truscon Structural Pressed Steel. Catalog. 834 x 11 in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. Information on Pressed Steel Beams and Joists for 
light occupancy buildings. Tables, specifications and views of 
installations. 
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LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING 
The Bostwick Steel Lath Co., Niles, Ohio. : 

Bostwick Steel Lath, Revised Edition 1920. Catalog. 9 x 114 in. 
28 pp. Illustrated. Covers the entire line. Drawings and 
Specifications. 

Corrugated Bar Company, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. : 

Corr-Mesh. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. Illustrated. Describes the char- 
acteristics of Corr-Mesh, a ribbed expanded metal used in concrete 
and stucco construction. 

Corr-Plate. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 63 pp. Illustrated. Describes a 
type of girderless floor construction in which the reinforcing bars are 
laid in two directions only. 

North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. ‘ 

Designing Data. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 94 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes most efficient use of Econo Expanded Metal Reinforcing. 

Formless Concrete Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 80 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes use of T-Rib Chanelath, a form and rein- 
forcing for concrete. 

Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Hy-Rib and Metal Lath. 18thed. Catalog. 844 x1lin. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Gives properties of laths, specifications, special uses 
and views of installations. 


LUMBER 
California Redwood Assn., 206 Marvin Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

California Redwood Homes. Booklet. 6x9in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes the use of Redwood Lumber for various places and condi- 
tions in the building of the home. 

Long Bell Lumber Co., R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Post Everlasting. Booklet. 1044 x 74 in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Information regarding creosoted yellow pine fence posts, 
barn poles, paving blocks, etc. 

Poles That Resist Decay. Booklet. 914 x 4 in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. Poles for telegraph, telephone, high power transmission 
lines. 

Pacific Lumber Company of Illinois, The, 1105 Lumber Exchange 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Engineering Digest. Redwood Information Sheets. 1. General 
Data Sheet on Redwood, its Production and Uses. 2. Tanks and 
Vats for Water, Acid and Alkali Solutions and Oil. 3. Pipe for 
Water, Chemicals and Sewage Conveying. 6. Farm and Dairy 
Buildings and Equipment, Silos, Tanks, Pipe, Outbuildings, Irri- 
gation Flumes, Drainage Boxes, Greenhouses, Etc. 9. Railroad 
Construction and Equipment. 10. Industrial Building Materials. 
11. Residential Building Materials. 


METAL LATH—See Lath, Metal and Reinforcing 
\ 


METALS 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Illustrated pamphlet describes the use and adaptability of extruded 
architectural shapes to meet the architect’s design. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reference Book. Pocket Ed. 24% x4 in. 168 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin Mill Products. 

Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin. Catalog. 834 x 11 
in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Describes the merits of high grade 
roofing tin plates and the advantages of the copper-steel alloy. 

Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets. Catalog. 814 x 
llin. 20pp. Illustrated. 

Research on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper Steel. Booklet. 
84% x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Technical information on 
results of atmospheric corrosion tests of various sheets under 
actual weather conditions. 


Facts Simply and Briefly Told. Booklet. 8344 x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Non-technical statements relating to Keystone 
Copper Steel. 

Black Sheets and Special Sheets. Catalog. 834 x 11 in. 28 pp. 


Illustrated. Describes standard grades of Black and Uncoated 
Sheets, together with weights, bundling tables, etc. 
Bright Tin Plates. Catalog. 814 x1lin. 16 pp. 
Rome Brass & Copper Company, Rome, N. Y. 

Descriptive Price List. 5x 7in. A leather-covered loose-leaf book list- 
ing sheets, tubes, rods, rolls, anodes, strips, extruded shapes, angles 
and channels, tapered tubes and hose pipes; molding, door-rail; 
raises Sopa bars and segments; electrical copper bar, rivets and 

urs. 


METAL TRIM—See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


MORTAR COLORS 


Clinton Metallic Paint Co., Clinton, N. Y. 
Clinton Mortar Colors. Booklet. 34%x6%in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Complete description of Clinton Mortar Colors with color samples. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Pencil Dept., 224 J. Jersey City, N. J. 


Finding Your Pencil. Booklet. 614 x 344 in. 16 pp. Lllustrated. 
The First Five. Booklet. 34x54 in. 10pp. Illustrated. 
A Study in Sepia. Booklet. 7x4in. 5pp. LIlustrated. 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES 
Berry Brothers, Detroit, Michigan. 

‘*Natural Woods and How to Finish Them.” Booklet. 614 x 434 in. 
95 pp. Containing technical information and advice concerning 
wood finishing. 

‘Beautiful Homes.” Booklet. 84 x64in. 26 pp. Illustrated in 
ee Giving information to home builders and others on interior 

nishing. 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES and WOOD FINISHES — Continued 
Bird & Company, J. A. & W., 88 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 

Ripolin Specifications. Booklet. 8x10 in. 12 pp. Description. 
Contains twenty-one carefully prepared specifications for under- 
coats for different types of work. 

Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 

The Inviting Home. Booklet. 534 x 9 in. 16 pp. Color Plates. 
A briefly worded book on painting for the busy architect or decorator. 

The White Enamel Specification Book. 6xQ9in. 12 pp. Explain- 
ing the use of Kyanize White Enamel on interior or exterior 
surfaces. 

Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. 

Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Booklet. 
trated. 

Fox Co., M. Ewing, New York, N. Y. 

Calcimines. Booklet. 34 x64in. 8pp. Colorcards. 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 

The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork & Furniture. Booklet. 
614 x8% in. 32 pp. [Illustratedincolor. A treatise on finishing 
hard and soft wood in stained and enameled effects; also natural 
wood effects. 

Portfolio of Wood Panels. 514 x 1034 in. 14 pp. A portfolio containing 
actual panels of finished woods. Also contains valuable information 
on finishing and re-finishing floors and woodwork. 

O’Brien Varnish Co., 1121 Washington Avenue, South Bend, Ind. 

That Magic Thing Called Color. Booklet. 514 x 8% in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. Short treatise on the use of color in the home, special 
reference to'walls and ceilings. 

Architects’ Specification Manual. 8% x 11 in. 50 pp. Complete 
specifications for all paint products. 

Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Preservative Coatings. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 
Presents in a concise manner the properties and uses of the Standard 
Paint Company’s various paint preparations. 

The Sherwin-Williams Co., 882 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A Book of Painting and Varnishing Specifications. 834 x1lin. 30 
pp. A text book on painting and finishing. 

Announcement of Sherwin-Williams Flat-Tone Multi-Color Effects. 
Booklet. 24% x 6 in. 10 pp. Illustrated. Development of a 
new system of wall decoration. 

Industrial Efficiency and Egg Shell Mill White. Booklet. 634 x 10 in. 

Smith . Co., Edward, P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York, 


NY. 
Architect’s Hand Book. 434 x 74% in. 24 pp. Specifications and 
suggestions for painting, varnishing, enameling, etc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl Street, New York. 
Paint Specifications. Booklet. 84% x 10% in. 4 pp. 
Truscon Laboratories, The, Cor. Caniff Avenue and Grand Trunk 
R. R., Detroit, Mich. 
Spread the Sunshine Inside. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 24 pp. De- 
scribes methods for light saving by the application of light reflect- 
ing enamels to interior walls of factories and workrooms. 
Wadsworth-Howland Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Paints and Varnishes. Catalog. 53% x 8% in. 140 pp. 
trated. Covers the complete line. 


4 x 8% in. 16 pp. Illus- 


Tllus- 


PIPE 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Illustrated pamphlet giving tables of weights and price-lists devoted 
to Brass and Copper Pipe in iron pipe and plumbers’ sizes. 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Catalog‘‘A.” 4x64in. 706pp. Illustrated. Shows a full line of 
steam, gas and water works supplies. 
National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 
National Bulletin No. 11, History, Characteristics and Advantages 
of National Pipe. Catalog. 814 x ll in. 48 pp. Illustrated. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Benedict Nickel. Ilustrated pamphlet descriptive of Benedict Nickel 
White Metal for high-grade plumbing fixtures. 


edie phir Sacmrg men Co., 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 3144x644 in. 4 pp. Illustrated. 
Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 344 x64 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Il. 
Catalog ‘‘M.” 914 x12in. 184 pp. Illustrated. Shows complete 
dine of plumbing fixtures for Schools, Railroads and Industrial 
ants. 
Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Crane Products in World Wide Use. Catalog. 5x94in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Home Builders. Catalog. 3 x 6 in. 
80 pp. ITlustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Industrial Plants. Catalog. 4 x 644 in. 
43 pp. Illustrated. 


Hess Warming & Ventilating Co., 1205D Tacoma Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Hess Sanitary Steel Medicine Cabinets. Booklet. 4x 6 in. 16 pp. 
Tllustrated. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Kohler of Kohler. 54% x 8in. 48 pp. Illustrated catalog. Shows 
complete line of plumbing fixtures. 

Kohler Architect Specification Forms. 84% x 11 in. Loose leaf 
portfolios intended to cover individual specifications. Separate 
illustrations and specification sheets provided. 

Maddock’s Sons Co., Thomas, Trenton, N. J. 

Highest Grade Standardized Plumbing Fixtures for Every Need. 

Catalog. 5x 74 in. 94 pp. Illustrated. Covers the complete 


line. 

Bathroom Individuality. Booklet. 6x9 in. 28 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing view of complete bathrooms with complete descriptions 
of floor plans. 

Specifications for plumbing fixtures. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 8 pp. 
be 3 of specifications for industrial buildings, schools, apartments, 

otels, etc. 
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PLUMBING EQUIPMENT — Continued 


Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Speakman Showers and Fixtures. Catalog. 444 x 74 in. 250 pp. 
Illustrated. Catalog of Modern Showers and Brass Plumbing 
Fixtures, with drawings showing layouts, measurements, etc. 

Toned Up In Ten Minutes. Booklet. 7144 x 10% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Modern Showers and Washups for Industrial Plants, 
showing the sanitary method of washing in running water. 

Wolff Manufacturing Company, 255 No. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, III. 

Plumbing Suggestions. Catalog. 314 x 6 in. 50 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrating, describing and pricing Wolff Quality Plumbing Fix- 
tures for residential installation. 


PUMPS 


Goulds Mfg. Co., The, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Set of Twenty Bulletins. 714 x 10% in. 12 to 32 pp. each.  Illus- 
trated. Covers complete line of power and centrifugal pumps for 
all services. E 
Catalog ““K.” 6 x 9 in. 216 pp. Illustrated. Covers complete 
line of smaller size pumps. 


ROOFING 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Copper Products for Roofing Purposes. Illustrated price-list devoted 
to copper products, including sheets and rolls, for fabricating into 
leaders, gutters, flashings, shingles, etc. 

Creo-Dipt Company, 1025 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Architectural Service Sheets. 8144 x 11 in. [IIllustrated. Working 
drawings of construction, with standard specifications for design 
and construction of same. 

Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Architects Specifications for Carey Building Material. 
48 pp. Illustrated. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Avenue and 41st Street, New York. 

Johns-Manville Colorblende Asbestos Shingles. Booklet. 3% x 6 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Prices, construction data and specifications. 

Johns-Manville Roofing and Building Materials. Catalog. 3% x 6 
in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Describes building materials such as 
asbestos wood, sound deadening and insulating felts, waterproofing, 
etc. 

Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


816 x 11 in. 


Instructions for Laying Built-up Roofs. Booklet. 84% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. 

ear Facts Worth Knowing. Booklet. 6x9 in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. 


N. & G. Taylor Company, 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Arguments for Tin Roofing. Booklet. 6144 x94 in. 80 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes the various advantages of the use of high 
grade roofing tin, gives standard specifications, general instruc- 
tions for the use of roofing tin, illustrates in detail methods of 
application. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 
Kewanee Private Utilities, 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 
Specification Sheets. 734 x 104 in. 46 pp. Illustrated. De- 
tailed drawings and specification: covering water supply and 
sewage disposal systems. 


SHEATHING 
Bishopric Mfg. Company, 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6x9 in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric Stucco-Board and 
Bishopric Sheathing Board. 


STANDARD BUILDINGS -° 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Truscon Standard Buildings, 4th ed. Catalog. 844 x1lin. 40 pp. 
Illustrated. Erection details, cross-section diagrams and adap- 
tations are given. 


STONE, BUILDING 


Harrison Granite Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Harrison Granite Company, Clientele. 334 x 834 in. 24 pp. Ilus- 
trated. A partial list of clients with illustrations of examples of 
monuments and mausoleums. 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, 
Indiana. 

Vol. 1. Indiana Limestone Library. 6x9in. 36 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving general information regarding Indiana Limestone, its 
physical characteristics, etc. 7 

Vol. 4. Indiana Limestone Bank Book. 6x9 in. 48 pp. LIlus- 
trated. Descriptive of the use of Indiana Limestone for bank 
buildings, with partial list of buildings in which it has been used. 

Vol. 27. Designs for Houses of Indiana Limestone. 8) x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Being the best designs submitted in com- 
petition for a detached residence faced with Indiana Limestone 
conducted by The Architectural Review. 

National Building Granite Quarries Association, Inc., 31 State St., 
Boston, Mass. Baa 

Booklet. 8144x1lin. 16pp. Illustrated. Contains nineteen color 
plates of standard American Building Granites; specifications; 
classification listing colors, textures, and producers; detail sheets 
illustrating relative value of mouldings, economical design and 
typical construction; a general description of granite including uses, 
finishes, tests, etc. 


STORE FRONTS 
Kawneer Co., The, Niles, Mich ; 

Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. Catalog. “K.” 8) x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Information about various members used 
in the pioneer Kawneer construction. , 

A Collection of Successful Designs. Catalog. 934 x 6% in. 64 pp 
Illustrated. Showing by use of drawings and photographs many 
types of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. 


STORE FRONTS — Continued 


Zouri Drawn Metals Co., B. J. 10, Chicago Heights, III. 

Architects’ Catalog. 834 x 1134 in. 86 pp. Illustrated. Showing 
a true copy of the approval of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
oe a proper glazing specification, based on the Underwriters’ 

port. 

Catalog B. J.8. 6x9 in. 


68 pp. 
People In. ss 


Illustrated. Key to Getting the 


STUCCO, MAGNESITE 


American Materials Company, 101 Park Avenue, New rk; 
Street and Sheffield pe Aw Chicago, IIl. Race 
Elastica, the Stucco of Permanent Beauty. Catalog. 814 x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Treatise on composition and application of 
Elastica Stucco. 
Muller, Franklyn R. Co., Waukegan, IIl. 
Everlastic Magnesite Stucco. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 


United States Materials Co., Wecd Street and Sheffield 
Chicago, Ill. See American Materials Co. 8 “a op en 


STUCCO BASES 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohi 
Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 48 oo 
Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric stucco board and 
Bishopric sheathing board. 


TERRA COTTA 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Questions Answered. Booklet, 714 x 544 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 


National Terra Cotta Society, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Standard Construction, Indexed, bound volume. 1014 x 16 in. 
90 pp. 70 Illustrations. Standard forms of terra cotta con- 

.. Struction with short article. 

The School.” 104 x 1344 in. 34 pp. 92 Illustrations. 
of school buildings with short descriptive articles. 
brochure series. 

“The Theatre.” | 104% x 13% in. 36 pp. 102 Illustrations. 
of theatre buildings with short descriptive articles. 
brochure series. 

“The Store.” 1034 x 134 in. 34 pp. 60 Illustrations. Types of 
store buildings with short descriptive articles. Volume yi 
brochure series. 


Types 
Volume I, 


Types 
Volume II, 


Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The, 2525 Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago, IIl. ; 
Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 77 pp. Ilustrated. Showing in a concise 


way the usefulness of terra cotta. 


THERMOSTATS—See Heating Equipment 


TILE, FLOOR AND WALL 


American Clay Products Company, 175 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Home Walls. Catalog. 634 x 834 in. 72 pp. Illustrated. Contains illus- 
trations and floor plans of many types of homes built of Inter- 
locking Tile from the small California bungalow to homes of 
pretentious character. 

Factory and Warehouse Construction. Catalog. 6x9in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Illustrates the use of Interlocking Tile in the construction 
of mills, factories and warehouses. 

Associated Tile Manufacturers, The, Beaver Falls, Pa. 

Bring the Crowds to Your Market. Booklet. 834 x1lin. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. The use of Tile for the modern sanitary market. 

Swimming Pools. Booklet. 8144 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A 
handbook on swimming pools and their construction. 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Alundum Safety Tile. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 
Description of material and its installation. 
Tests of Alundum Tile. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 18 pv. Illustrated. 


Describes its composition and proves its adaptability for its in- 
numerable purposes. 


TILE, HOLLOW 


Hollow Building Tile Association, Dept. 1812, Conway Bldz., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Handbook of Hollow Building Tile Construction. 814 x 11 in. 
104 pp. Illustrated. Complete treatise on most approved methods 
of hollow tile building construction and fireproofing. 

National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Wall Construction Bulletin174. 834xllin. 32pp. Illus- 
trated. A treatise on the subject of hollow tile wall construction. 

Industrial Housing Bulletin 172. 84 x 1lin. 14 pp. Illustrated. 
Photographs and floor plans of typical workingmen’s homes. 

Natco on the Farm. 84% x 1lin. 38 pp. Llustrated. A treatise 
on the subject of fire safe and permanent farm building construction. 

Fireproof Buildings of Natco Hollow Tile. Booklet 844 x 11 in. 
16 pp Illustrated. Showing the use of Natco Hollow Tile for 
private residences. 


VALVES 
Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
No. 50 Steam Pocket Catalog. 4 x 6% in. 
Describes the complete line of the Crane Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Company, 96 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
Gorton Quarter-Turn Packing-Lock Valves. Booklet. 4144 x 744 in. 
32 pp. Llustrated. Describing a new type of valve for all systems 
of steam, hot water and vacuum heating. 


775 pp. Llustrated. 
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The Standard and other 


Contract Documents 
of the American 
Institute of 


Architects 


Equitable and Creditable 


To Architect, Owner and Contractor 
The Standard Contract Documents of the American 
Institute of Architects are now on sale by dealers 
in office and drafting supplies in all of the large 
cities of the country. 


TITLES—PRICES FOR SINGLE COPIES 
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%Z SELECTED LIST OF MAN UFACTURERS’ PUBLICA- 
TIONS — Continued from page 93 


VALVES — Continued 


Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. 

The Valve Behind a Good Heating System. Booklet. 434 x 74 in. 
16 pp. Color plates. 

Jenkins Valves for Plumbing Service. Booklet. 44% x 714 in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. 

Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 

The Webster Type N Modulation Valves. Catalog. 8x10144in. 8 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing a quick response, conveniently operated, 
and simple radiator supply valve. 

The Webster Sylphon Trap. Booklet. 8x 104%in. 12 pp. Illustrated. 
Explaining the importance of the properly operating radiator return 
trap. 


VENTILATION 
American Ventilating Company, The, Martin Bldg., Pittsburgh, 


segs 

Adequate Ventilation. Catalog. 814 x 1084 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
Explaining the fundamentals of proper ventilation. Methods of de- 
termining number and size of ventilators. 

American—Larson Suction Ventilators. Catalog. 814 x 1034 in. 
24 pp. Illustrated. Description contains valuable data on ade- 


quate ventilation. All construction details fully illustrated and Agreement and General Conditions in cover_____--_-_--- $0.20 
described. Gives methods of determining number and size of General Conditions without Agreement ___________-___-__ 14 
ventilators required for a given job, also charts, giving dimensions Agreement without General Conditions ._.___.___--_---- 05 
and prices. Bond of Suretyship.._.._-2... 5.222 4 .08 
Globe Ventilator Co., Dept. P., Troy, N. Y. Form of Subcontract... ...s. 2.25, Lee 
Globe Ventilator’s Catalog. 6x9in. 32pp. Illustrated. Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s Proposal -..-... .08 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) _-.._-_----_-_-- 01 

Complete set in cover -_-.-.-...-_../..J2i eee 30 


WALL BOARDS 


Carey Co., The Philip, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carey Board for Better Building. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. 


Complete trial set prepaid for thirty cents in stamps 


These Documents have received the full approval 
of the Institute, through its Conventions, Board 


WATERPROOFING of Directors and Officers. They are the outcome 
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Minwax Company, Inc., 18 East 41st Street, New York, N. Y. 

Waterproofing Exposed Walls. Bulletin No. 22. 8144 x 10 in. 12 
pp. Illustrated. Descriptions and specifications dealing with 
two methods of dampproofing above grade walls, viz., Minwax 
clear waterproofing or Minwax brick and cement coating, and 
Minwax asphaltic dampproofing No. 300. 

Products Bulletin. 834 x5%in. 24 pp. Illustrated with drawings. 
Condensed catalog of Minwax products for standardized struc- 
tural protection. 


Ruberoid Co., The, 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Impervite. Circular. 814x1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. An integral 
waterproofing compound for concrete, stucco, cement, mortar, eto. 
Toch Brothers, 320 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Toxement. Booklet. 5144 x 8% in. Illustrated. 24 pp. De- 
scribes Toxement, an integral waterproofing compound for con- 
crete, stucco, cement, mortar, etc. 


Truscon Laboratories, The, Cor. Caniff Avenue and Grand Trunk 
R. R., Detroit, Mich. 
Science and Practice of Integral Waterproofing. Pocket size. 33 pp. 
Illustrated. 

Contains full specifications for waterproofing MASS Concrete, stucco 
and Cement Plaster Coat. Entire chapter devoted to ‘‘Practical 
Application of Waterproofed Cement Plaster Coat.” 

Technical Pamphlet #8. Booklet. 4x7in. 28 pp. A discussion of why 
concrete requires waterproofing and the properties an integral 
waterproofing must possess to operate effectively with the natural 
properties of concrete. 


WATER SOFTENERS 


Permutit Company, The, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Permutit-Water softened to No (Zero) Hardness. Booklet. 84% x 
llin. 32 pp. Describing the original Zeolite process of softening 
water to zero hardness. An essential for homes, hotels, apart- 


Catalog No. 10. 634 x 9 in. 42 pp. Illustrated. Covers a com- 
plete line of chains, hardware and specialties. 


WINDOWS, CASEMENT 


airret Leesan Window Co., 2703 East Atwater Street, Detroit, 
ich. 
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of continuous work of many years by a Standing 
Committee on Contracts and Specifications. This 
Committee, comprising some of the ablest Ameri-— 
can architects, was assisted by the Institute’s forty 
Chapters; advised by eminent legal specialists 
in contract law, and aided by representatives 
of the leading construction interests in the 
United States. 


The forms have been officially approved by the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, 
the National Association of Master Plumbers, 
the National Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors of the United States, the National Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association of the United 
States, the National Association of Marble Deal- 
ers, the Building Granite Quarries Association, 
the Building Trades Employers Association of 
the City of New York and the Heating and 
Piping Contractors National Association. 


OTHER CONTRACT FORMS 
Form of Agreement between Owner and 


ment houses, swimming pools, laundries, textile mills, paper mills, i i i 
ice plants, etc., in hard water districts. Foe ot Aetetat heise Te bal 
Architect on the Fee Plus Cost System -__--._-.__- -05 
Circular of Information on Fee Plus Cost ; 
WINDOW HARDWARE System (Owner-Architect) .._:........ gee -03 
Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. Form of Agreement between Owner and 
Catalog. 344x6}4in. 24pp. Illustrated. Covers complete line. Contractor (Cost Plus Fee Basis) .._-...-...-.------ -10 
L. P. T. Specialty Co., Madison Terminal Bldg., Chicago, II. Circular of Information on Cost Plus Fee 
Details and Specifications for Counter Balanced Window Hardware. System ( Owner-Contractor) -_.--..--.2.--22.:-2---- -06 
834 x 1lin. Illustrated with drawings and blue prints. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., The, Bridgeport, Conn. Notice to 


Architects, Builders and Contractors 


All of the above Contract Forms and Circulars may 
be obtained singly or in lots from local dealers. If 
your dealer cannot supply you promptly and at the 
above prices send your order and his name to the 


Z Catalog No. 18. 9x12in. 56 pp. Illustrated. Executive Secretary, A.I1.A., The Octagon House, 
Z Potion Die: Ro-1 ADee wm, p00 Siar eer Dna fei Washington, D. C. Sample documents mailed 
Z : chitec ortfolio. x in. Loose- i i 

Y leaf. Large scale working details for mill-work and installation. upeb receipt of, siamps,:/ Remittances ene oF by 
Y F. S. Details 20 x 23 in. and 15x 22in. Working details for mill-work check, money-order, cash or stamps. 


and installation. 
Hoffman Casements Catalog. 7x 844 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Catalog. 1244 x 18% in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Full size details of 
outward and inward opening casements. 


SSSR 


All orders filled on the day received. Transportation 
prepaid on those amounting to $1.00 net or more. 
The adoption and consistent use of these contract 
forms is recommended to the Architect who wishes 
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his office to be known for its thorough, incisive 


WOOD—See Lumber business methods. 
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Gus N foe “Appreciation 
of Tile Values oe 


[Nave no thee part of the world is there a keener appr i 
tion of Tile values or a more: intelligent use of th 0: 


c ae | ~ values hans | the United States. 


~ e ~ Be 
alts 
—- 


Modem mie of pro- Gchionsan plies ian 
duction, applied to a tradi- rewarded persistent eff 


tional regard for burned clay the Rage that 
(hae | extending back through the — ue 


centuries, have resulted in 
beauties of texture, colorand — 
design beyond the dreams 
of those who worked in - 
clay in ancient times. 


f The great variety of eof ; ciation, have me t 
developed by American this country at the fore in 
producers of Tiles ; ; the per- the manufacture of Ti Feu 

‘The _ Associated rile: Manufacturers a 

: | Beaver Falls Pa. Hat : 
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A stucco house built of 


BISHOP RIS 


is for ‘SAll Time and Clime”’ 


THREE LAYERS 
WEATHERPROOFED 
SOUND DEADENING 

ASPHALT MASTIC 


THREE LAYERS 
WATERPROOFED 
FIBREBOARD 


BISHOPRIC ‘ ; yee: Residence of Geo. W. Klewer, Architect, 36 Crescent Drive, Glencoe, Ill. Bishopric Sheathing 


Eis Lee scape: OOS used as sub-flooring, on roofs under shingles, and as Sheathing under Bishopric 


creosoten strips | (\¥ “EA ie a Stucco Base. Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors. 
FOR STUCCO BAN. Bishopric Plaster Base used on all interiors 


Bisnopric 


(Gera ~ Glencoe, Ill., November 3, 1920 
: The Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: 
In the construction of my own home in Glencoe, IIl., the use of your Bishopric as 
under-flooring, outside sheathing and as roof boarding was very satisfactory. As under- 
INTERLOCKING flooring, particularly in the first floor, it works well as a preventive against basement 
PovEsTmirs |g dust getting into the living rooms.above; as sheathing, it insures closed air spaces in the 
outside walls, and as roof boarding, its economy in cost was a big factor. As I was build- 
ing inthe early spring I was doubtful as to the effect rain might cause, but ten or twelve 
rain storms seemed to have no effect on its efficiency. 
Where possible, I am advocating the use of Bishopric, both as I used it and as a sup- 
port for plaster. 


Yours very truly, 
GEORGE W. KLEWER, Architect 


[’ is of great importance in the construction of the house of 

cREOSOT- stucco to provide for the preservation of its beauty, its resis- 

stRip.| tance against fire, vermin and decay, its insulation against change 

— of temperature and dampness. Bishopric stucco and plaster 

PdeR“| base in construction and in use offer the possibilities of this 
insurance. 


FOR DETAILS & SPECIFICATIONS 
SEE FIFTEENTH EDITION 
SWEETS CATATOG 

PAGES 353-369 
INCLUSIVE 


photographs of beautiful houses built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing units. 
oe ney Ask for it. 


TRADE MAK 


¢ 


~ Sty BISHOPRIC ER E; We have prepared a booklet for you, containing facts and figures, and illustrated with 


CCO=PLAS 
BASE 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company |} 
103 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories : Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
New York Office, 2848 Grand Central Terminal 
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WASTE IN THE BUILDING INDUSTRY 


E find ourselves being gradually reconciled 

, X/ to the fact that we are in the midst of a 

process of readjustment and reconstruc- 

tion from an economic viewpoint that is going to 

tax our energies in ways far different from those 

resulting from any experience in the last quarter- 
century. 

Coincident with each important war in modern 
history there has been a period of great inflation, 
and following it a long era of readjustment and 
falling prices. One peculiarity of these periods is 
that wages in actual dollars have not receded as 
much as prices of commodities. Inasmuch as there 
is always an economic balance maintained between 
wage rates and the costs of commodities there is a 
reason for this apparent discrepancy. 

The explanation may be found in the revolution- 
ary changes that took place in industry during 
these previous periods of reconstruction. The most 
recent analogous situation is the period following 
the civil war and it is well known that the very 
wide introduction of machinery then was sufficient 
to increase production so that for a higher weekly 
wage a much larger volume of work was possible 
than for the previous wage. The workers were able 
to produce more and there was not the necessity 
for a decline in wages to correspond with the reduc- 
tions in commodity prices. This permitted a 
higher standard of living among laboring people and 
this standard has steadily risen. Whether present 
wages are greatly reduced in the coming years will 
depend upon the productivity of labor. Machin- 
ery has seen a marvelous development but it is 
hardly probable that it can be sufficiently further 
developed to provide the whole answer. The larg- 
er help must come from elimination of waste and 
from better management. 

Considerable thought is being given these prob- 
lems and the building industry stands out con- 
spicuously as being in need of special study in this 
regard. There are certain conditions in the build- 
ing industry which cause large wastes, such as 
seasonal employment that perhaps cannot be 
materially changed by the efforts of architects, 
but in certain other kinds of waste and in manage- 
ment there are many opportunities for the archi- 
tect to aid. 

Mr. D. Knickerbacker Boyd, in an address be- 
fore the Engineers’ Club of Philadelphia, brought 
out many points of vital importance in the con- 
sideration of co-ordination among the elements of 
the industry that would reduce the amount of sea- 
sonal unemployment. He likewise touched upon 
other details of direct concern to architects. He 
claims that much waste could be eliminated if 
architects and engineers were to standardize the 
parts of certain buildings and the detail drawings 
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for the erection of the buildings. It has been es- 
timated that the architect devotes 25 per cent of 
his time to the designing of a building and 75 
per cent to structural and mechanical require- 
ments. Standardizaton can certainly be applied 
with promise of saving to this 75 per cent. Like- 
wise, in the matter of contractors’ bids and the 
great waste involved through duplication, the 
architect can materially serve in working out some 
method of quantity surveying which will greatly 
lessen the contractors’ overhead costs; otherwise 
some system of charging for estimating time would 
seem to be necessary. 

The whole subject is worthy of very serious study 
on the part of the profession, and while the part 
the individual can play may seem small in compar- 
ison with the task, the aggregate effect will count 
and another step will have been taken toward 
stabilization. 


SMALL GARDEN DESIGN 


NY movement which will encourage the 

development of garden space about the 
typical suburban home is to be commended. 
The Society of Little Gardens has this object as 
its aim and it now appeals to the architectural 
profession for assistance in securing garden de- 
signs that may be carried out by people of moderate 
means. The Society has arranged a competition 
with prizes as described elsewhere in this issue, 
and the resulting advocated designs are to be made 
available to people interested in developing their 
property in a modest way. 


BOOK NOTES 


A BOOK OF CEILINGS, by George Richardson, F.S.A. 
Reprint by William Hepburn, Inc., New York. 48 
plates, 1114 x 17% ins. Board covers. $12.50 net. 


HE original book, of which this is a recent 
reprint, was published in London in 1774. It 
is a collection of plates with brief descriptions, 
showing line drawings of the patterns which were 
executed either in modeled plaster or in painting. 
The prevailing interest today in the styles developed 
in America and in England during the eighteenth 
century lends interest and value to this collection 
of drawings. The original plates were etched by 
George Richardson who was a designer of the pe- 
riod, and who, we note from his introduction, was 
identified with the Adam brothers for 18 years. 
The designs cover a variety of treatments, all 
based on varying compositions of geometrical 
nature; some are for flat ceilings and others for 
different vaulted types. The reproductions of the 
plates are in good, clear lines and the size of each 
ceiling is given to indicate the scale. No idea of 
the relief of the ornament is given because there 
are no sections, but in other respects the book pro- 
vides a valuable reference work on the subject. 
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The Restoration of the Palace of Venice in Rome 


By UMBERTO OLIVIERI 


N August, 1916 the Italian government, yielding 
to the general pressure of public opinion and in 
order to secure immediate partial compensation 

for the serious losses cau ed by the Austrians to 
national art treasures, such as the destruction of 
the fresco by Tiepolo on the vault of the Church of 
the Scalzi, decided to seize the Palace of St. Mark 
in Rome, commonly known as the Palace of Venice, 
or the Palazzo di Venezia, which had been since the 
Peace of Campoformio in 1797 in the possession of 
the Austro-Hungarian government, as the seat of 
the Austrian embassy to the Vatican. After having 
added this magnificent monument to the patri- 
mony of the state, the government devoted it to a 
collection of works of art, and in order that it might 
perpetuate the name which suggests its origin and 
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history, called it the Museum of the Palace of 
Venice. Thus this ancient and dignified building 
of the popes, which was later the sumptuous seat 
of the ambassador of the Venetian Republic, after- 
ward of the Austrian representative, and since 1870 
the symbol of the irredentistic aspirations of Italian 
youth, has now become for new Italy the symbol 
both of her victory and of the spiritual needs of the 
nation. 

In order to understand its importance and how 
it came to be so coveted, it is necessary to review 
briefly the history of the edifice. Its dedicatory in- 
scription by the Venetian cardinal, Pietro Barbo, 
establishes the year 1455 as the date of the con- 
struction of the eastern wing of the palace proper. 
The nucleus of the present palace, however, is the 
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ancient and glorious Basilica of St. Mark, still an 
important part of it, dedicated by the Venetians 
to the two saints, St. Mark the Evangelist, patron 
saint of the Adriatic, and the Pope St. Mark, and 
consecrated originally by the latter to the venera- 
tion of St. Mark the Evangelist in 366. 

In the year 833, by order of Gregory IV, the 
basilica underwent a radical restoration; nearly at 
the same time as the construction of the palace, the 
church was transformed by Cardinal Pietro Barbo 
into the form which it still retains. To the fact of 
the pre-existence of the church and its dedication 
to saints so endeared to the Venetians, we owe it 
also that Barbo, learned and magnificent cardinal, 
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chose this location for his luxurious abode. The 
church was by degrees wholly surrounded by the 
palace, and extends through it from the atrium, 
which opens onto the little Square of St. Mark, to 
the sacristy on the street called of the Plebiscito. 

The first fruit of its recovered possession by Italy 
has been the recent architectural improvement of 
the church. The fine Loggia della Benedizione (or 
Benediction), placed just above the atrium or en- 
trance of the church, lost long ago through the bad 
taste of a Venetian ambassador, has been restored 
and, as shown in one of these illustrations, the 
harmony of its three arches of the fifteenth century, 
which the ambassador walled up, is once more to 
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Facade of the Church of St. Mark, Part of the Palace of Venice 
After the Walls Closing the Arches of the Loggia Had Been Removed 
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be seen. Today, by the intelligent direction of the 
Royal Superintendent of the Monuments of Rome, 
the loggia, as restored to its primitive splendor by 
the removal of the walls in the arches, is a proof 
of the artistic aspirations of our epoch, which, if it 
does not know how to create, at least intends to re- 
store throughout Italy, to their original beauty, all 
the remains of the past centuries. 

The little Gothic window which opens toward the 
Piazza San Marco, isa relic of the first enlargement 
made for the house of Cardinal Barbo, who meant 
to build his residence in the Gothic style through- 
out. Being a true man of the renaissance, the 
Venetian, Pietro Barbo, who afterwards became 
Pope Paul II, had the constant ambition, like that 
of a Roman emperor, of transmitting his likeness 
to posterity. Therefore at the head of the original 
staircase, which has been replaced during this last 
year by another more spacious and easier, was 
placed the bust of the pontiff, which has lately been 
brought back to the palace, after passing a few 
years in exile at the seat of the Spanish embassy in 
Rome. The ancient staircase on the side toward 
the Piazza Venezia has been left as it was. Narrow, 
not well lighted, severe in its sober architectural 
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decoration, it proves by its original details the very 
primitive character of the building, still medizval 
enough to look like a fortress with its towers and 


_ battlements, while the mass, strong and flat, al- 


ready reveals the characteristics of the renaissance. 
It can properly be numbered among the lordly 
Roman palaces of the fifteenth century, with the 
grace of its magnificent Joggiato, the enchantment 
of the palazzetto (or “little palace,” called also St. 
Mark’s Garden), its Gothic windows, and its spacious 
rooms, embellished with decorations which express 
the new born love for the art of Imperial Rome. 
Who was the architect of the palace? At least 
to whom may we give the credit, among the bear- 
ers of the great names of Italian art, of even having 
co-operated in giving to this papal building a form 
of purest beauty? Vasari, about 1500, attributed 
the design to Giuliano da Majano, but his opinion 
is flatly disputed by architects and art lovers, inas- 
much as Giuliano was only in Rome after 1465, when 
the building, which is the Roman equivalent of the 
Pitti Palace in Florence, was already under way. A 
biographer of Paul, Gaspare da Verona, extols the 
cleverness of a certain Francesco of Borgo San 
Sepolcro, as architect and director of the construct- 
ion in the first years of this pontificate. 
Guiseppe Zippel, however, in his work on 
the Palazzo di Venezia, thinks that 
Francesco dal Borgo was not the author, 
but only one of many artists who quietly 
worked with others on this and other 
works to prepare the glorious splendor 
of Italian architecture. Many archi- 
tects, artists and authors, such as Gui- 
seppe Sacconi, Ettore Bernich, Domen- 
ico Gnoli, Guiseppe Zippel and Corrado 
Ricci, have thought that the conception 
of both palace and garden is due to Leon 
Battista Alberti. Zippel says: ‘“The 
one who ruled undisputed lord in archi- 
tecture in the Rome of Eugene IV and 
Nicholas V, was Alberti. In those very 
years when Pietro Barbo was thinking 
of the reconstruction of the district of 
St. Mark, this very learned Florentine 
composed and published that wonderful 
book ‘De Arte Adificatoria’ (The Art 
of Construction), which was the first 
book on architecture written at the 
time, and formed a code for architects. 
Can we not believe that the Venetian 
Cardinal Barbo, cherished by Pope 
Nicholas, with whom he had in common 
both love for art and enthusiasm for 
great building plans, would naturally 
rely upon the learning and ability of this 
prince of architects, then in Rome? 
This is probable, inasmuch as Nicholas 
V himself derived the inspiration for the 
superb transformation of St. Peter’s, 
the Vatican, and the Leonine City, from 
Alberti’s doctrine. It is very likely, we 
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think, that to Alberti is due 
a great part in the promo- 
tion and fostering of the 
building ambitions of Car- 
dinal Barbo, as well as the 
realization.” 

Corrado Ricci, surely a 
great authority, says: ‘‘Both 
the architectural ensemble 
of the palace, St. Mark’s 
porch, and some detached 
parts, as well as the con- 
ception of the garden, and 
several motives of decora- 
tion, in a word the whole 
building, regarded either as 
a mass or in its details, re- 
veals in the one who first 
planned it, the innovator, 
the man who had conceived 
an original idea, after long 
studies, not only artistic, 
but also historic and literary; 
the humanist who had pene- 
trated not only the forms 
of antiquity but also the 
spirit.’”” And such a man in 
that day and place, could be 
none other than Leon Battista Alberti. That the 
search for his name in documents of that time 
might be fruitless, is easily understood; Alberti, 
and this is more than proved, did not always attend 
to the execution of the works for which he gave 
advice or drawings. He himself declared: ‘‘It is 
enough to give the right advice and drawing to 
whomsoever asks it of you.’’ Alberti, as also 
Raphael later on, in things relating to architecture, 
was an artistic adviser of so much authority that 
to him there went for counsel or plan, popes and 
princes from all parts of Italy. The Venetian, 
Pietro Barbo, cardinal and then pope, his nephew, 
Cardinal Marco Barbo, Cardinal Domenico Gri- 
mani and many other prelates and pontiffs of the 
fifteenth century, especially Innocent VIII, took 
all possible pains to make splendid the building 
which gradually surrounded the ancient Church of 
St. Mark, taking the place of the very squalid 
houses then existing. 

Those in charge of the Palazzo di Venezia since 
its acquisition by the Italian government have done 
much to restore the interior to its original condi- 
tion. The Sala Regia, which had been partitioned 
off into six rooms, is now its original size and here 
were found the original decorations, work of the 
end of the fifteenth century and attributed to 
Bramante. A long line of pilasters, decorations 
with candelabra-like ornament and set between 
panels of imitation marble, is painted on the walls 
and upholds a rich entablature of which the frieze 
contains winged figures of Fame, with trumpets. 
On the lower part shields are applied whereon are 
painted portraits of the Czsars. The complete 
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Detail of Ceiling in Church of St. Mark 


restoration of the Sala Regia and the Sala del Map- 
pamondo, or Room of the Globe, to their original 
appearance and the renewal of the remains of the 
decoration in other of the state apartments are 
the heavy tasks confronting those in charge of 
the restorations. The problem deals chiefly with 
motives purely ornamental, and for that reason 
very well understood, while the few figures com- 
prised therein are preserved nearly in their integ- 
rity. So, while it is planned to restore a genuine 
work of the fifteenth century and to discard the 
paintings of later restorations, the work will be 
executed with reverence for the memory of the 
famous painters to whom are due the original deco- 
rations. 

Such a building, closely connected with Italy’s 
art and history, could be properly used only for the 
purpose which has been determined by the govern- 
ment decree. A great museum of the arts in gen- 
eral, which is not merely a gallery for pictures or a 
fine collection of statues, has been lacking in Rome 
up to the present time. A comprehensive, per- 
manent collection of furniture, glass, wood carving, 
arms, tapestry, ceramics, stuffs, and medals has 
never been assembled, nor is it possible to assemble 
it in any of the present Roman galleries. When in 
1911 the successful exhibition of retrospective art 
was held in the Castle of St. Angelo in Rome, many 
Italians asked why it would not be possible to es- 
tablish in Rome a permanent collection which 
would exhibit examples of the arts connected with 
every phase of human life, placing, for instance, a 
wrought iron bed or carved table alongside majolica 
plates, and near the work of some famous painter 
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of the epoch, who, in common with the humble 
smith or the poor potter, enjoyed the artistic in- 
fluences of that day. 

In many other countries, especially in Germany 
and Switzerland, the perfect arrangement of such 
a museum does not make evident the really small 
amount of artistic material displayed therein. 
With the Italians, on the contrary, the extraor- 
dinary abundance of masterpieces in museums and 
private collections has resulted in a special point of 
view regarding certain arts, so that finally they 
have been called, unjustly, “minor arts.’’ This 
has been encouraged by pseudo esthetics of a lit- 
erary nature and by the survival of fixed ideas of 
art which arose at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, during the neo-classic vogue. For this 
reason many of the best products, in which the im- 
mortal art tradition of the people of different Ital- 
ian regions is expressed, are unfortunately lost to 
Italy through commercial dealers, often of little 
intelligence and less conscience. The exhibition 
in the Castle of St. Angelo gave to all lovers of art 
a broader vision of the possibilities of artistic edu- 
cation, but Italy was too soon upset by the war to 
accomplish anything in this field. 

Now the acquisition of the Palazzo di Venezia 
has given a new impetus to this idea. The largest 
rooms of the pontifical apartments, renewed as to 
their fifteenth century decorations, will provide in 
the Italian capital a marvelous suite for official 
receptions, especially on the occasion of the visits 
to Rome of illustrious personages or the heads of 
states, and also might serve as the anterooms of the 
greater museum which might arise from the broad 
organization of which we have spoken. A few 
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undoubtedly genuine pieces of rare beauty, proper 
proportions and correct dates will complete the 
furnishing of these great halls, part of the interest 
and attraction of which lie in their enormous sizes, 
unusual in modern edifices. Then will follow the 
sections of the museum proper, where paintings 
and sculptures of the renaissance will not be stored 
in cold rooms with iron bars at the windows, but 
will be placed just as they might have been in the 
house of one of the most magnificent patrons of the 
golden age, assembled with furniture and other 
precious things, all bearing the character of a taste 
educated to the worship of beauty. 

What has been done so far in the Palazzo di 
Venezia gives, as we have said, great hope in one 
direction, but great fear in another. No fewer 
than six offices of state departments have been 
located in the old building of Pope Barbo, and those 
who know the inherent obstinacy of bureaucracy 
might fear that the cause of the museum is lost 
forever. Further danger of similar occupation was 
narrowly avoided; one ex-president of the ministry 
thought of making the palace a seat for a military 
club, with kitchens and all other appurtenances, 
while another wanted to arrange it for government 
archives or other purposes. But notwithstanding 
these and other similar attempts to spoil the beauty 
of the palace, there is still ample room left to begin 
with, and to prevent further encroachment there 
is the great enthusiasm and invincible determina- 
tion of the director, Professor Hermanin. So, if 
faith and enthusiasm must necessarily look largely 
to the future, there is already such a good begin- 
ning made that hopes for final success have a 
secure foundation. 


Elevation of Wall, Hall of the Mappamondo, Palace of Venice 
Showing Montegna’s Detail 


Some Work of George Washington Smith 


By WILLIAM WINTHROP KENT 


T has often been said that the most successful 
architecture in any country is that which is 
worked out in what was the original architectural 

type of that region. The early settlers of what is 
now the state of California, being Spanish, con- 
structed their buildings in the Spanish style, slightly 
influenced in some few cases by Italian details, and 
by a happy circumstance this was exactly the 


and successfully meet the exacting local condi- 
tions of climate, scenery, materials and labor, 
and among these men may be properly includ- 
ed George Washington Smith, of Santa Bar- 
bara. 

It is easy to pursue too far any good style 
or character in design, especially when the designer 
feels, as many a Californian architect does, that 


architectural type best suited 
to the climatic conditions of 
the state. The early builders, 
therefore, set an example in 
the way of type, and the 
direct simplicity of their 
structures, which still exist 
after several centuries, points 
out the way to successful 
designing for architects who 
have come later. Many 
architects in California are 
today designing along the 
lines of Spanish or medieval 
Italian architecture; many 
also trying to keep to sim- 
plicity in plan, elevation 
and detail whether in a 
purely Spanish, Italian renais- 
sance or other vein. Of 
all these there are a few 
whose buildings are beautiful 
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he is traveling toward reform, 
if not actually on the path 
itself. The often subcon- 
scious impulse of the enthus- 
iast is to go the limit or be- 
yond, on the false theory that, 
if certain characteristics are 
good, their uttermost devel- 
opment must be better, and 
some Californian houses show 
the effect of this view. To 
expose the fallacy of such 
reasoning it is only necessary 
to remember that simplicity, 
for instance, which if properly 
followed is admirable repress- 
ion, becomes, when unduly 
exploited, uninteresting crud- 
ity. Without emphasis of 
. some sort a building cannot , 
if interest the eye. Remove too 
many mouldings and shadow- 
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Casa del Greco, 


House of George Washington Smith, Montecito, Calif. 
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Two Views of Living Room in Casa del Greco 


making projections and perforations from any con- 
struction, and the emphasis is lost. Mr. Smith has 
not made this mistake; although he is evidently a 
strong believer in getting back to certain first 
principles in house design, he is content with 
securing the characteristics of simple early Spanish 
or Italian architecture, and stops there, because he 
knows that these characteristics are all that are 
needed in the work he is doing. 

By no means, however, is his work mere repro- 
duction or adaptation of existing architecture in 
Spain or Italy, or in books and photographs thereof, 
but, starting with the usual inescapable given 
conditions, he merely works in this vein, because he 
believes that it brings the best results, and these 
results are, in toto, distinctly original. Like many 
another, he has looked ahead and seen that the 
average dwelling of the future must, from economic 
necessity, be kept free from all superfluity of plan, 
elevation and detail without, however, losing its 
interest for the owner and the society in which he 
moves. This is a progressive and wise view for, 
when our present economic upheaval has settled 


down, living conditions will make all illogical and 
overdone architecture more than ever ridiculous 
and impossible. 

Let us see what we gain by building a country 
house in, say, twelfth century Castilian Spanish: 
First, the meeting of an owner’s requirements by 
simplicity of plan; second, the logical use of avail- 
able, substantial materials, such as stone or brick, 
or concrete, terra cotta and plain wood; third, 
simplicity in detail; fourth, the full utilization of 
the value of broad wall surfaces by careful study 
of openings; fifth, by cement stucco and hand 
finish, the harmonization of exterior with foliage, 
flowers and scenery in general, and of the interior 
with either richly carved or very plainly designed 
furniture. Briefly, all the design becomes a beautiful 
foil for some things or an appropriate accompani- 
ment of others, and the chances are that with the 
growth of taste, both these qualities of contrast and 
harmony will be more and more appreciated by the 
general public. 

It is always difficult to analyze design, to find 
wherein lies the charm of a good house, and harder 
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still to indicate wherein an 
architect has done original 
work and has shown his 
individuality. The adapt- 
ation, however, of beauti- 
ful ancient forms to modern 
uses often tells this, and in 
the use of perforated orna- 
ment, suggested by the 
rustic patterns of open 
brickwork for small win- 
dows, intended only for 
ventilation or similar prac- 
tical purposes, Mr. Smith 
has shown commendable 
taste and considerable orig- 
inality. In the utilization 
of the thick walls for cup- 
board and _ bookcase re- 
cesses, one sees quickly that 
he has not only realized 
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Details of Entrance Front, House of Mrs. De Witt Parshall, Montecito, Calif. 
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Detail of House of Mrs. De Witt Parshall 
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Floor Plans of House of Mrs. De Witt Parshall 
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the practical use, but ap- 
preciated the beautiful ef- 
fect of such recesses by his 
emphatic and correct loca- 
tion of them. To find 
equally instructive exam- 
ples on the exterior, it is 
necessary to note the butt- 
ing of a lean-to roof against 
the higher plain wall of 
a main building, as in the 
Lindley house. Again in 
the Lindley residence the 
effect of weight as well as 
strength and security 
against too great a drip 
from the eaves has been 
secured by a bracket-like 
projection of the wall along 
the entire eaves. It is a 
question, however, whether 
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HOUSE OF MRS. WILLARD P. LINDLEY, SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
GEORGE WASHINGTON SMITH, ARCHITECT 
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Floor Plans of House of Mrs. Willard P. Lindley, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


this detail does not involve the loss of much of the few more steps at front and back. If one might 
beautiful eaves-shadow, given by a greater pro- suggest any improvement in detail, which is not an 
jection of the tiles from a perpendicular wall. Itis, essential factor in most of such work, it would be 
however, in his unlabored designing of gently that the chimney pots offer a tempting chance to 
sloping tile roofs at different but logical heights, design more varied forms such as one sees a hint of 
that he has secured some of his best effects in per- at Capistrano, or might find in far-away Spanish 
spective. Anyone can cover simple walls with shed- Berlanga, Soria or somewhere in the wild province 
like roofs, but to place those 
roofs so as to obtain pic- 
turesque and harmonious 
composition requires no 
small architectural ability. 
Sparingly has the curved 
line been used in Mr. Smith’s 
work, either on plan or ele- 
vation, although on eleva- 
tions, when the round or seg- 
mental arch is’ introduced, 
it is made effective by con- 
trast with the lintel-sup- 
ported openings of most of 
the windows; generally, 
however, the straight line 
and the rectangle are the con- 
trolling factors throughout. 

The use of exterior stair- 
cases, for access to second 
story loggias and rooms, is 
made to contribute materi- 
ally to the beauty.of the ex- 
teriors by their carefully 
planned locations and treat- 
ment; the use of plain 
bracket forms to support 
landings is an aid in es- 
caping the commonplace, 
and on the Lindley house a 
Very broad and substantial 
air is secured at grade by 
continuing the terrace high- 
er as a landing platform for 
the staircase. This landing 
turns the corner and reaches 
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House with Attractive Stucco Texture, at Santa Barbara, Calif. 


of El Vierzo; but then again, one might not. How- 
ever, Ruskin to the contrary notwithstanding, I 
believe in making a chimney pot as interesting as 
possible. 

Also, it is well known that in metal working the 
Spaniards were from early days most famous, and 
in fertility of invention and beauty of execution not 
excelled, and possibly not equaled, by the Italians. 
Taking a hint from this, and from beautiful, but 
not intricate examples of balcony rails and window 
grilles, would it not be worth while to avoid the 
extreme simplicity of the usual plain iron bars, and 
design more decorative rails and window grilles, 
which could be made by local blacksmiths? Noth- 
ing of equally inexpensive character is of richer 
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Gateway, Estate of Mrs. Mary E. Stewart, Santa Barbara, Calif. 
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effect than that of well designed wrought iron 
against sunlit white walls, and a richer rural 
character might be preserved by its adoption, 
even in its less elaborate forms. 

Eastern architects, who really appreciate the 
great beauty of much of the modern Californian 
architecture, are also apt tosay, ‘Yes, it’s charming, 
but we cannot do work like that in our climate.” 
True, in one sense, but in another we can learn 
much from a study of its best characteristics and 
improve immensely on present work, by grasping 
why and how the best architecture of the Pacific 
coast is produced, for aside from the difference in 
climate, we can secure equally good results else- 
where, if sufficient effort be given to the work. 
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Proportion in Architecture 


By WOLDEMAR H. RITTER 


of architecture will admit that a knowledge 

of proportion is fundamental for all good 
architectural composition. They will go further 
and grant that good proportion constitutes good 
architecture; that without it a building, no matter 
how convenient, how skillfully constructed, how 
well ornamented, is not architectural and that such 
designing is nota fine art. But when the architect 
or critic of architecture attempts an analysis of this 
fundamental element, proportion in architecture, 
the logic he used in defining the art deserts him, and 
he resorts to vague generalities. The architect, 
getting down to his problem of design in a given 
building, solving the utili- 
tarian side of the project, 
gropes about like a blind 
man or strikes off a sketch 
as a gambler would flip a 
coin, to see if he can hit upon 
something. When he finally 
arrives at a satisfactory com- 
position the route he has 
traveled has been long and 
tedious and the traits of 
character that have won the 
day are more likely to be 
perseverance and skill in 
elimination than that rare 
quality supposedly at the 
base of all good design, an 
intuitive sense of proportion. 

It never seems to occur to 
most architects or art critics 
of today that proportion in architecture is some- 
thing to be comprehended and grasped and used as 
a science or a system, and not to be experienced asa 
dream or inspiration. It is a part of the architect’s 
training to think of design as a trick of the trade. 
As a student he is asked to present a sketch for a 
commemoration monument. For such a problem he 
goes to the triumphal arch of the Romans or the 
Monument of Lysicrates, or to some other design 
that he appreciates as good, though he does not 
know why, and he works out a copy with a variation 
—what he would call in modern slang a ‘‘cold crib’’ 
—and the proportions may be right or wrong; he has 
no way of checking it up except by the verdict of 
those of more experience who may call his monu- 
ment a “first mention,’’ or pass it by without 
remark. 

In our modern building we use mechanical meth- 
ods undreamed of by the constructors of pyramids, 
temples and cathedrals. Never has there been 
greater activity in monumental building or greater 
skill in construction. But on the side of proportion 
we have made no advance; beauty has failed to keep 
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Drawn before Construction in 1391 
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pace with utility. Little of our work will stand the 
test of time artistically, and none of it will rank with 
classic precedent. 

The thoughtful architect of today is questioning 
and is discovering. He knows that architecture is 
now acknowledged as a fine art, as one of the great- 
est if not the greatest of the fine arts. As an artist 
he is aware of the lack of good proportions in the 
buildings around him and conscious of the beauty 
of the best work of the past. Such a contrast stim- 
ulates his mind to inquire whether the good qual- 
ities of work in the past were obtained by lucky ex- 
periment or by some scientific method unknown to 
him. A definite question isin his mind. Was there 
not a body of rules or funda- 
mental principles underly- 
ing the proportion of archi- 
tectural forms in the past? 

If he turns back to the 
one piece of documentary 
evidence of Roman times, 
to the book of Vitruvius, 
written in the golden age of 
the Roman Empire, he will 
read in the second. chapter 
of the third book: ‘‘There is 
nothing to which the archi- 
tect should devote more 
thought than to the exact 
proportions of his building, 
with reference to a certain 
part selected as a standard.”’ 
But Vitruvius tells him only 
what was good to be done; 
he never explains how this can be done, assuming 
in us a familiarity with rules which at his time were 
the common property of the profession. Of the 
various attempts to formulate these principles the 
one most familiar to the modern architect is the 
article on ‘‘Proportions’”’ found in Viollet-le-Duc’s 
Dictionnaire Raisonné, Vol. VII, p. 532. In this dis- 
cussion Viollet-le-Duc emphasizes the fact that 
good proportions depend not only upon the rela- 
tions of cardinal dimensions, but also upon the re- 
lations between the primary and subordinate fea- 
tures of a structure. He crystallizes his ideas into 
the well known ‘‘theory of triangles.’’ After mar- 
shaling an imposing array of classic specimens of 
architecture, he tries to prove that one of his set of 
three definite triangles was used as the fundamental 
figure of design by the creator of each. 

Although Viollet-le-Duc suggested a splendid 
working theory, he has fallen short of the mark by 
failing to make it sufficiently general to be appli- 
cable to all forms of architecture. The fact alone 
that he limits his theory to three fixed triangles is a 
handicap; indeed the triangle as a ground figure is 
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a poor choice since the eye can rarely comprehend 
at a glance all three apices of a triangle, and beauty 
of proportion cannot depend upon a number of 
points which the eye is unable to see at one time. 

A present-day development, in reality an ampli- 
fication of Viollet-le-Duc’s theory, has been worked 
out by Prof. August Thiersch, who contends that 
good proportions are based upon similar rectangles, 
the diagonals of which are parallels, the two diag- 
onals of any rectangle forming triangles, but not 
necessarily of Viollet-le-Duc’s three types. Prof. 
Thiersch brings forward a long list of examples to 
prove his contention, with illustrations taken 
chiefly from the monuments of Greece and Rome, 
but also from the works of the middle ages and 
from the renaissance period. He shows, for in- 
stance, that on the Temple of Athena at A®gina, 
the entablature, two adjoining stones of the archi- 
trave, the abaci of the caps, the triglyphs, capitals, 
and the mutules with their supporting bars, all form 
rectangles whose sides bear the relation of 1 : 6. 
Another of Prof. Thiersch’s examples is the Villa 
Farnesina where the wing of the villa, the two 
orders, the windows and their architraves, all form 
similar rectangles, the ratio of their dimensions, 
however, being impossible of expression in simple 
numbers. (See diagram.) 

In discussing the problem Prof. Thiersch con- 
tends that harmony in 
design consists in the 
repetition by the sub- 
divisions of the basic 
figure of the structure; 
in other words, in the 
analogy of the part to 
the whole. This ground 
figure, although not ne- 
cessarily pleasing in it- 
self, by repetition pro- 
duces an effect agree- 
able to the observer, 
and the individual im- 
pressions received by 
the eye are merged into 
a pleasing composite. 
The simpler the rela- 
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tions of the parts to one another, and the oftener 
they are repeated, the more easily can the mind 
grasp the total effect. He adds, however, that mere 
repetition of similar figures, without contrast and 
variation, would soon become colorless and tedious, 
and that the mere application of a rule can never 
create a masterpiece. . 

This theory is an advance over Viollet-le-Duc’s, 
for it frees us from the limitation to three definite 
triangles. Moreover it contains a new and more 
comprehensible idea, since it emphasizes the rect- 
angle as the ground figure, and the rectangle is the 
constantly recurrent figure in architectural design. 
Yet it remains a theory based on a ground figure, 
and therefore only too often dependent on imagin- 
ary points. 

One readily observes that the few other discuss- 
ions of this problem, like the two already men- 
tioned, concern themselves fundamentally with 
oblique lines, whether their proponents call these 
lines sides of triangles, diagonals of rectangles, or 
by any other name. This similarity is so striking 
as to lead to the belief that the advocates of all 
these have based their theories upon certain theo- 
retical lines found in a number of medizval draw- 
ings handed down to us, lines which we must feel 
were drawn for the purpose of determining the 
proportions of buildings of different types. 

Take, for instance, 
the different cross sec- 
tions drawn by Storna- 
locho in 1391 for the 
then proposed Cathe- 
dral of Milan, of which 
one is shown here. Into 
these cross sections are 
drawn a series of sim- 
ilar isosceles triangles. 
These have their bases 
on the floor line while 
their legs start either in 
the centers of the piers 
or of the aisles, and 
after passing through 
the spring lines of the 
vault arches, end in the 
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apices of the vaults of nave and aisles respectively. 
Not only are such triangles or diagonals preserved 
in the few medieval drawings we possess, but they 
can readily be drawn into sections and elevations of 
countless classic examples of architecture, as Viollet- 
le-Duc has amply shown, and this is true not be- 
cause the architects of those buildings worked with 
mystic figures or numbers, but because they recog- 
nized a fundamental fact of psychology. 

In everyday life this principle is constantly made 
use of. Take, for example, the checker board; 
everyone appreciates without effort its regularity 
and would instantly detect a unit dissimilar to the 
rest. Likewise, the windows of an elevation are 
arranged in horizontal and vertical rows unless the 
designer wishes to stamp some special feature upon 
the attention of the observer. When the eye views 
checker board or facade it does not travel back and 
forth along the horizontal or vertical rows of units, 
but instinctively sweeps the diagonals of these, 
attracted by the corners of the individual features, 
rather than by their fields. As each corner of a door 
or window is a fixation point for the eye, so every 
base, cap, buttress offset or similar prominent fea- 
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Wing of Villa Farnesina, Rome 
Facsimile of drawing by Prof. August Thiersch 


ture draws the attention. We call a window high 
or low according to the relation between height and 
breadth, 7z.e., according to the pitch of the diagonal, 
which. is but the resultant of these two dimensions. 
Through taking advantage of this habit of the eye 
and brain the architect can guide the glance of the 
observer by the design of his structure. If he ar- 
ranges cardinal points on parallel oblique lines, the 
eye can travel along a natural path — the diagonal 
— gaining at a glance the resultant which is the re- 
lation of the two dimensions, height and breadth. 

After sketching roughly a facade, and locating 
the features fixed by necessity, it is an easy matter 
to adopt a diagonal which shall serve as the ‘‘de- 
termining line of direction.’”’ (See illustration of 
bank design.) The chord of an arc, or the diagonal 
of a dominant rectangle furnishes in itself a decided 
oblique line. This determines the slant of the 
diagonals on which subordinate points must be 
located in order to give the observer the feeling of 
quiet and satisfaction called beauty. In addition 
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to this primary oblique line or “‘determining line 
of direction,’’ the perpendicular to it will prove 
useful. Parallels to these two lines might be called 
“primary and secondary diagonals,’”’ and important 
corners should be located not only in the path of 
the primary, but also of the secondary series, and 
their intersections. These two sets of lines are 
distinctly interrelated and helpful one to another. 
The use of these lines will save the designer endless 
experiment in locating belt courses, cornices, win- 
dow levels or such ornamental features as he may 
wish to introduce into his elevations. To the prac- 
tical man the application of these principles may 
at first appear a waste of time. After a little study, 
however, he will discover that he can save the time 
formerly spent in going over and over his drawings, 
feeling after something which can be had by the 
application of a simple rule. 

Just as the “determining line of direction” 
guides the eye in its wanderings over a facade, a 
circle will naturally catch it and fix it upon a cer- 
tain feature. If, therefore, it is desirable to con- 
fine the attention of the observer to a limited field, 
circles or a series of other concentric figures may 
be introduced; even the discredited square here 
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becomes desirable. It is remarkable how often this 
form may be detected in classic buildings, care- 
fully camouflaged it may be, but still there, to do 
its duty in the eye of the observer. 

Every architect will admit that similarity of pro- 
portions and the proper arrangement of individual 
features are fundamental requisites of a pleasing 
picture — indeed they are elements of beauty. 
No rules will make up for a want of genius, and no 
application of a principle will create a master 
architect, yet a knowledge of such rules will be of 
service to talent and shorten the long and weary 
road of experimentation. The result of a little 
effort spent in arranging dominant and subordinate 
features of telling members on ‘‘determining lines 
of direction”’ is truly surprising. Such purposeful 
application of a few simple principles is sure to en- 
rich the artist’s design with the desired grace and 
harmony. No longer need the eye of the observer 
zigzag wearily hither and thither over a facade in 
the effort to comprehend its general effect. The 
eye will glide easily along the lines of least resist- 
ance, intentionally chosen by the architect for this 
purpose, and will receive one harmonious impression 
with that pleasure afforded by a successful design. 
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Altar and Triptych, Emmanuel Church, Baltimore, Md. 
Woldemar H. Ritter, Architect 
Note parallels of direction, both primary and secondary ; also the two focal points in altar and triptych 
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VIEW OF CHAPEL FROM AISLE OF CHURCH 


PEACE CHAPEL, EMMANUEL CHURCH, BALTIMORE, MD. 
WOLDEMAR H. RITTER, ARCHITECT 
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PICKWICK ARMS HOTEL, GREENWICH, CONN. 
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LIVING ROOM GABLE 
HOUSE OF MRS. A. J. ANTELO DEVEREUX, DARK HARBOR, ME. 


VIEW OF GUEST WING 


MELLOR, MEIGS & HOWE, ARCHITECTS 
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Land Drainage 


How It Affects Architecture and Landscape Arehitectite 


By F. W. IVES 
Professor of Agricultural Engineering, Ohio State University, and President of the Agricultural Engineering Company 


HE success of a build- 

ing project, whether it 

be a country house, a 
country club, or a farm 
building group, from an 
architectural standpoint, de- 
pends in no small measure upon the development 
of its surrounding plant life, and in turn plant life, 
roads, drives, building foundations and sewage dis- 
posal systems are dependent upon soil conditions 
for their success. Good drainage is the foundation 
stone of proper soil conditions upon which rests 
success or failure of any of the types of construction 
just mentioned. 

When handling the drainage about farm or other 
country buildings, the questions of ground water 
and natural water table in the soil are likely to be 
left unsettled for the immediate problems of roof 
water, cellar drains, road drains and sewage dis- 
posal. Ground water is considered to be a matter 
for the agriculturist alone, as it is supposed to affect 
only plant growth. 

As a matter of fact, however, if ground water is 
properly taken care of, the drainage of roads and 
buildings is a much simpler problem. The mere 
drainage of soil, from an agricultural standpoint, 
changes various soil characteristics and such 
drainage: 

Raises soil temperature. 


spective subjects. 


Oxidizes and makes available plant food. 
Lowers water table permanently. 
Establishes channels for flow of ground water. 
Makes soil more friable. 
All of this has a direct bearing on construction 
and related activities: 
1. Higher soil temperature aids landscape arch- 
itecture by making possible earlier plant 
growth in spring; enables the architect and 
builder to start building construction and 
road work earlier in season. 

. Soil aeration assists in the sanitary disposal of 
household and barnyard wastes by the eco- 
nomic process of sub-surface irrigation second- 
ary disposal systems. 

. Oxygen in the soil assists in final disposition 
of septic tank effluent. 
Lowered water table makes better and more 
permanent road foundations; prevents damp- 
ness in cellars or basement stories; prevents 
large surface run-off by increasing absorptive 
capacity of the soil; affords better conditions 
for plant growth for practically all ornamental 
high ground shrubs and decorative plants. 


HIS is the first of a series of articles to 
be presented in THE Forum by members 
of the Consultation Committee on their re- 
Others will appear in sub- 
sequent issues vregularly.— THE EDITORS. 


Aerates the soil,introducing nitrifying bacteria- 
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5. Channels for flow of 

ground water are establish- 

ed within a year after install- 

ation of tile drains and make 

for rapid drying of tennis 

courts, golf grounds, roads, 
etc., after heavy or severe rains. 

. Drainage changes the nature of soil by making 
it more workable. The changed soil makes 
more easily cared for courts, gardens and 
other forms of landscape construction. 
Another general consideration is the protection 

of water supply by artificial drainage. Such drain- 
age may be used in several distinct ways, of which 
disposal of surface run-off and sewage wastes are 
the most important. The control of surface run- 
off consists mainly in taking care of the occasional 
freshets in natural water courses after a heavy 
rainfall, thus preventing flooding of springs and 
consequent fouling of water supply. The control 
of surface run-off also prevents erosion of natural 
or artificial landscape constructions. The sani- 
tary disposal of sewage by the sub-surface irriga- 
tion method is quite satisfactory so far as irrigation 
and avoiding the pollution of air are concerned. 
In a very wet season, however, sub-drainage of the 
irrigated section must be installed in order to take 
care of excess water and direct its flow from channels 
leading to natural sources of water supply, such as 
springs and wells, and toward such channels as legal 
drainage restrictions may designate. The effluent 
from the sub-irrigated beds is generally not danger- 
ous to health except under extraordinary condi- 
tions or because of poor design of the plant at the 
outset, but there is always a feeling, hard to over- 
come, of prejudice against waters emanating from 
such sources. 

Other problems intimately associated with drain- 
age in their solution are those of efflorescence on 
retaining walls; overturning of retaining walls and 
garden ornaments by action of frost; destruction of 
walks and drives by frost; winter damage to swim- 
ming pools, fountains and similar details; care of 
barnyard waste, sunken gardens and sunken farm- 
yard courts; inundation of golf courses and country 
club grounds by streams. 

The first care of the engineer in planning an ade- 
quate drainage system is to provide an outlet; the 
second step is a careful topographical survey of the 
whole drainage area and the next step is then a 
study, with the architect and the landscape archi- 
tect, as to the location of buildings with respect to 
topography and their relations to one another. The 
last step before beginning construction is the prep- 
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aration of plans and details. The outlet is most 
important on account of state laws covering riparian 
rights and damage by artificial water courses, and 
also on account of sanitary rules of state and city 
boards of health. Almost as old as the ancient 
fence feuds are the questions of receiving drainage 
from the uplands of a neighbor. <A topographical 
survey of the whole drainage area is necessary for 
three reasons: (1) To plan properly the drainage 
of the area under consideration. (2) To determine, 
so far as possible, the effect of run-off from land 
higher up. (3) To ascertain the legal restrictions 
pertaining to outlet on the property below. Many 
times the question of flow from higher property is 
more serious than that of the drainage from the 
site itself. 

Naturally enough the architect, landscape de- 
signer and engineer must agree as to the proper re- 
lation of site and buildings. A few general prin- 
ciples on which to base agreements should be under- 
stood in connection with farm groups: 

1. Drainage should be from residence to barn 

rather than from barn to house. 

2. Drainage should protect all sources of water 
supply. 1 

3. Southern or eastern slopes are most suitable 
for all farm buildings. 

4, Prevailing winds determine to some extent 
locations of buildings, 7.e., stable odors should 
be carried away from the house. 

5. Questions of drainage affect location of all 
drives, walks, tennis courts, sunken gardens 
and barnyards. 

6. Economic working of farm plant, though 
sometimes overlooked in favor of a “picture 
farm,’’ must not be neglected. Few country 
places pay money dividends,nevertheless many 
large estates do pay their own way, which 
doubtless contributes not a little to the peace 
of mind of their owners. 

A typical drainage problem relating to a farm 

building group is found in the proposed group for 
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the Animal Husbandry Department, Ohio State 
University. This problem involves run-off from 
property above, drainage of fields about the plant, 
drainage outlet, sewage disposal, drainage of dis- 
posal field, and omits only the drainage as affecting 
the water supply. The topography of the site, as 
shown in the map, is of a medium rolling character 
with no very steep slopes. The soil is a heavy 
clay, very dense and inclined to hold water. Drain- 
age from approximately 400 acres above flows 
through a culvert under a railroad at the west of 
the tract. This flow was originally conducted in an 
ordinary field drain, not sufficiently large to carry 
freshets. The remainder of the original drainage 
on the tract is barely sufficient to permit the land 
to be cultivated, no pretense at complete drainage 
being made. In the consideration of this 
problem, the former drainage system has prac- 
tically no bearing excepting that a portion of it will 
have to be replaced with units of larger capacity. 

The building location and the relative positions 
of the various structures with respect to manage- 
ment, capacity and ornamentation and the pre- 
liminary studies for the building plans were worked 
out in the office of Joseph N. Bradford, University 
Architect, with the Departments of Animal Hus- 
bandry and Agricultural Engineering in consulta- 
tion. The group and its location having been 
decided upon, the problem of drainage was then 
taken up. It was first thought that the drainage 
from the higher ground could be diverted along 
the railroad to another outlet, but this was aban- 
doned after study. It was found that a 12-foot cut 
for a distance of 700 feet would be necessary. The 
railroad officials do not care to change the size of 
existing satisfactory culverts under a double track. 
Property owners receiving the increased run-off 
naturally expect a state-operated plant to pay 
large damages (alleged) to their property. In 
other words, riparian rights of a public utility and 
of individuals were involved. 

Study of this problem indicated that a 30-inch 
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sewer would carry the surface and ground drainage 
with a fair factor of safety. This sewer is provided 
with silt basins and clean-outs at points of change 
of grade, curvature and entrance of other drains. 
These are important matters in the carriage of 
waters laden with silt materials. Silt basins pro- 
vide simply an enlarged and deepened channel 
where the abrupt entrance and exit of the water 
encourages the deposit of silt and sand. Man-hole 
and clean-out covers must be provided. The main 
sewer purposely follows the main roadway to take 
water from the gutters and surface inlets. At its 
lowest point the 30-inch main sewer is joined by a 
drain from some 200 acres to the north and then 
proceeds in a southerly course, passing under the 
river boulevard and finally into the river. 

Four other typical drains are found: 

1. Drains for water from roofs, paved courts and 

roadways. 

2. Drains to lower ground water table about site. 

3. Sanitary drains. 

4. Sub-drainage of sanitary disposal fields. 

The water from roofs, paved courts and roadways 
is carried by direct underground lines to the nearest 
convenient outlet. Regular inlets are provided at 
convenient intervals to guard against possible 
flooding. Six-inch tile are the smallest recom- 
mended for this service. Small tile are of little 
value as they soon become clogged and _ useless. 
Lawns and tempers are both ruined by tile replace- 
ment. 

The drains for lowering water table serve several 
purposes in this particular case. The most ex- 
tensive drainage is necessary just west of the group 
on ground of a higher elevation. These are ordi- 
nary 4-inch farm drains laid down the slope to a 
sub-main. Their purpose is to intercept ground 
water and to prevent surface water from reaching 
the courts and yards. It is believed that this 
drainage will better the grass in the large paddocks. 
Other intercepting drains are shown on the map. 
Since a dry yard is especially desirable in the case 
of sheep and dairy cows, underdrainage is very 
necessary. 

The sanitary drains include vitrified sewer lines 
from the.various buildings to the large septic tanks, 
of which there are two. The larger tank is de- 
signed to care for toilet and wash from the dairy 
barn, hog building and judging pavilion. The 
smaller of the two will take care of a compara- 
tively small amount of waste from the sheep and 
beef cattle buildings and from the power plant, 
this latter built to include a small abattoir. Vitri- 
fied drains from the septic tanks to the dividing 
valve chambers are quite necessary in order to pre- 
vent pollution of the soil at that point. The dis- 
posal field consists of common farm drain tile, 
minimum size 4 inches in diameter. These tile 
are laid at a slight slope in cinders or gravel at a 
depth of about 18 inches from the surface. In 
closely compacted soils, the cinders or gravel 
should be 12 inches below the tile and 6 inches on 
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either side, and should be covered with just enough 
soil to grow whatever crop is necessary. In gravel 
or sand, sub-drainage of disposal fields is not nec- 
essary unless some source of water supply is to be 
protected. In wet, heavy soils, particularly in 
regions of heavy rainfall, sub-drainage is extremely 
important. The heavy soil tends to become water- 
logged and would soon kill off desired plant growth. 
Plant life over the beds to utilize the excess of 
nitrogen deposited by the sewage is necessary. 
Vigorous growth can take place only under favor- 
able moisture conditions. 

The map clearly shows three disposal beds of 
ample area. The sub-drainage is shown as a grid- 
iron formation. The sub-drains may usually be 
constructed of 3- or 4-inch farm drain tile from 30 
to 40 inches below the natural ground surface, de- 
pending upon the available gradient, and midway 
between the disposal lines. All sanitary lines must 
be laid with a grade of inch per foot or more. 
Vitrified sewer lines must be carefully graded and 
laid with cemented joints. All disposal tile and 
all drainage and sub-drainage tile must be laid with 
loose joints. Valves are provided so that portions 
of the disposal field.may have periods of rest, since 
a continuous flow would soon render the plant in- 
operative or at least not safe. 

Economical construction of drains is a matter of 
interest to the architect and owner as well as to the 
contractor. Drainage excavators or trenching ma- 
chines are more economical than hand work on 
all save the smallest jobs. The cost of an installa- 
tion of the size shown on the map may be cut 30 
to 50 per cent by the use of machines in place of 
hand labor. It is important that, so far as possible, 
parallel lines be employed and that these lines be 
as long as grade conditions will permit. A good 
operator can finish a grade to a smaller fall with 
greater accuracy than most hand workers, and with 
much less supervision and inspection. 

Two kinds of tile are available — clay and con- 
crete. Which is selected-will be largely a matter 
of price, delivered at the site. Since freight plays 
a large part in present prices, the nearness of a tile 
kiln or a cement products plant will have consider- 
able bearing on the price. Generally speaking, 
large sizes of concrete pipe are superior to the 
smaller sizes, while the reverse is apt to be true of 


the clay product. 

These publications are of value in the study of design of 
drainage: 

E. G. Elliott. Engineering for Land Drainage, John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc. 

E. G. Elliott. Practical Farm Drainage, John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc. 

J. A. Jeffrey. 
Company. 

H. F. French. Farm Drainage, Orange Judd Company. 

The Division of Agricultural Engineering, Bureau of Public 
Roads, U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
has issued much valuable material and research data on 
drainage and drainage design. Various state experiment 
stations have done much valuable work, data regarding results 
being available in bulletin form. Notable among these is 
the recent work of Michigan, Wisconsin and Iowa. The 
Proceedings and Journal of the American Society of Agricul- 
tural Engineers also contain much valuable material. 


Text Book of Land Drainage, The Macmillan 


the various types of columns and the points 
which were to be remembered in their design. 
In this number we will show a method of arranging 
the calculations for a column design and also the 


LT the May number of THE Forum we considered 


actual design of a 
column for a 12-story 
office building. 

The loading on a 
column is made up 
of loads from several 
sources: Ist, the wall 
loads; 2nd, the live 
floor loads; 3rd, the 
dead floor loads; 4th, 
the column metal and 
covering, and 5th, any 
special loads such as 
from elevators, tanks, 
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foot thick, with a window 4 feet wide. The ar- 
rangement of the figures is similar to that in the de- 
sign of beams but we stop when we have obtained 
the reactions and do not figure any moment. 
These calculations should be made before the 


spandrel beams are 
figured and then they 
may be used in con- 
junction with any 
floor loads to make 
up the sketches for the 
designing of those 
beams. 

In Fig. 2 is shown 
a portion of a sum- 
mary of these wall 
loads. This portion 
shows the summary 


etc. In figuring these 
loads they are kept 
separate until the fi- 
nal summary is made 


in order that one can tell easily in that sum- 
mary just how much of the total loading comes 
from each source. This may be especially useful 
in the designing of the foundations and in any case 


it makes the work systematic 
and easy to follow, and it also 
aids in estimating the effect of 
any changes and enables the 
person in charge of the work to 
look it over and note any pos- 
sible error by comparison of the 
various totals. . 

In computing the wall loads, 
one sheet may be given to all 
the wall loads on all of the floors 
between any two columns. It 
is best to start at one corner of 
the building and work around 
the structure, taking each bay 
inorder. Thesketches for these 
wall loads are made in the same 
manner as those shown in the 
last article, where we considered 
the design of steel beams. Fig. 
1 shows a typical sheet of wall 
loads. The wall is of brick, 1 
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The building has 12 
stories and the loads 
from the walls to the 


columns are all alike on the floors from the 5th to 
the 11th inclusive, so we bunch these all together 
to save time and space. The horizontal lines rep- 
resent the spandrel beam at each floor and the 


vertical lines the columns, and 
the loads are entered from Fig. 
1, etc. at each end of each beam 
and above it so that the work 
can be easily followed. Movable 
partitions are usually considered 
as part of the live load but per- 
manent partitions may be fig- 
ured and summarized with the 
wall loads. Column 3 has a 
load from a permanent interior 
partition, therefore there are 3 
loads for that column on the 
wall load summary sheet. When 
these loads are all entered on the 
sheet they are added together 
for each column at each floor 
and the result placed below the 
horizontal line. It is conven- 
ient to let the vertical line pass 
between the hundreds and the 
thousands. The author usually 
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makes the calculations thus far to the nearest 10 
pounds, but when these are transferred to the final 
summary the nearest hundred or the next hundred 
above is generally used to facilitate adding up the 
items. 

The live floor loads are figured as in Fig. 3, which 
shows a portion of such a sheet for the building we 
are using as an example. The 12th to 4th floors 
are all alike and are put together. The first verti- 
cal column shows the number of each column; the 
next 3 are areas of the various parts which make up 
the roof. These areas are figured from the plans 
and are the areas of floor in square feet which are 
transferred to each column. An easy way to figure 
these, where they are complicated, is to have blue 
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prints of the framings made and mark quarter 
areas at convenient points on the plans similar to 
reactions of beams, and then follow them around, 
crossing off any as fast as they are divided into 
reactions nearer the columns. Finally the sheet 
will be covered with these numbers, crossed off 
excepting those around each column which may be 
added together on the blue print and that summary 
marked to distinguish it from the partials in some 
way, such as drawing a circle around it. 

On the roof of this building, as in many similar 
cases, the areas were of 3 classes —a pent house 
landing, which came above the main roof; a pent 
house floor, at about the grade of the roof, and 
finally the roof itself, which includes both the main 
roof and the roof of the pent house. These are 
kept separate on account of the loadings per square 
foot which vary, one being 75 and the other 40 
pounds, and also to make the calculations easy to 
follow afterwards. Each of these areas is multi- 
plied by the proper load per square foot and the 
sum of the items placed in the vertical column 
marked ‘‘Total Load.’’ The last 2 figures are 
considered as ciphers and are omitted to save space, 
and also to make the work more rapid and less 
liable to error. The various floors are figured in a 
similar way. On the 2nd floor of column 4 in the 
area column is an item marked R60. This repre- 
sents an area of 60 square feet from a roof at this 
level in a light well or areaway. This is multi- 
plied by 40 pounds per square foot, like the regular 
roof loads, and added to the area 99 multiplied by 
75 pounds per square foot, giving 9, 8, that is 9,800 
pounds. 

Fig. 4 shows the final summary for column 2. 
The column number is shown in the first column, 
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the floor in the second, and the live floor load in the 
third. Most building laws allow a reduction in the 
live load on columns where several floors are carried. 
By this is meant that the law takes into account 
that while some areas may be loaded up to the full 
live load designated by the law, it is unlikely that 
all areas or floors will be fully loaded at the same 
time. To take account of this when a column 
carries 1 floor, the full live load is used; when 2 
floors are carried only a percentage is required to be 
used, in this case 75%, and when 3 floors are carried 
a still smaller portion of the full load is used, in this 
case 60%, and so on. As the building grows larger 
and more and more floors are added it becomes de- 
sirable to stop this reduction and use a minimum 
per cent; in this case for 6 or 
more floors 40% of the total 
live load is used. This method 
of reduction is apt to vary 
with different building laws 
53 and it is said that one of the 
22,0 Objects of Mr. Hoover’s pres- 
Vey ie work is to promote a uni- 
‘— formity of the building laws 
9,8 23,0 
: ‘throughout the country. The 
system used here is according 
to the Boston building laws. The live load for the 
roof is not allowed to be included in the live loads 
to be reduced and is, for convenience of tabulation, 
included in the column of dead floor loads as noted 
by the asterisk. 

The fourth vertical column contains the per cent 
of live load used in each case and this multiplied by 
the partial summaries in the third column gives the 
reduced live load in the fifth column. The dead 
floor is figured on a sheet corresponding and similar 
to Fig. 3 and is transferred to the sixth column. 
The wall loads are transferred from the wall load 
summary (Fig. 2) to the seventh column and the 
column metal and covering (C. M. & C.) is entered 
in the eighth column of the tabulation. By column 
metal and covering is meant the weight of the steel 
column itself and the fireproof covering and plaster 
around it. Ina 12-story building this will average 
about 2,000 pounds per story so that if this is used 
as in the present example we are on the safe side in 
the upper stories and about right in lower stories. 

In figuring the wall loads we figured from center 
to center of columns. In so doing, at the corners 
of the building we omitted a small bit of wall at the 
extreme corner. This can be readily computed 
and added to the C. M. & C. of these corner col- 
umns. It usually about doubles the C. M. & C. for 
these columns. 

The items in each column are added up at each 
floor, these totals being placed below the horizontal 
lines, and the totals, beginning with the reduced 
live load, are added up crosswise and entered in the — 
ninth vertical column. An adding machine proves 
very convenient on these sheets to use after the 
entries have all been made and the live loads re- 
duced. The tenth column shows the story for 
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which each total load in the ninth column applies. 
The eleventh column shows the unsupported length 
of each column in each story and is usually about 
1 foot less than the story height. The twelfth and 
last column contains the section required, taken 
from the standard sheet of tables which we will 
now describe. 

As we noted in the May Forum, different build- 
ing laws use different column formulae. The 
formula used in this table is that most commonly 
used, that is 16,000-70 1/r. The maximum stress 
per square inch in this table is 14,000 pounds per 
square inch and the maximum |/r is 120. Various 
cities which use this formula vary these two limits. 
Excepting for these variations in limits this formula 
is used by the American Railway Engineering As- 
sociation and the cities of New York, Chicago, St. 
Louis, Detroit and Seattle. 

This table shows the allowable load in thous- 
ands of pounds for lengths varying by 1 foot for 
differing sections varying in area by small amounts. 
In order that the different portions of the column 
may be of equal strength the thicknesses of metal 
in any one section are made nearly equal. While 
the thick webs are not economical this is considered 
good engineering practice and some specifications 
require it. 

Many offices have very little system in keeping 
their calculations, and while there may be others 
which are quite as good as that described in this 
and the preceding article, the author feels that this 
system has great advantages over the practice 
common in many offices. For instance, the build- 
ing from which this data 
was taken had 229 pages of 
calculations on paper 814 x 
11. The sheets having the 

beam calculations had 3 or 
4 beams per sheet. The 
calculations were made in 
368 working hours which 
included 101 hours for the 
author, chiefly in super- 
vision and consultation with 
the client. This also in- 
cluded the time of a stenog- 
rapher in making a copy of 
all of the sheets. The floor 
was a concrete slab on steel 
beams and columns. Draft- 
ing was not included in this 
time. The work was done 
by 5 men besides the author 
and their stenographer. 
Neither the men nor the 
stenographer knew anything 
about the system and no 
one but the author worked 
any time excepting even- 
ings, Saturday afternoons 
and Sundays. Not includ- 
ing the time on preliminary 
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consultation with the client and the days at the last 
in making the copy of the calculations, the work 
extended over 11 days. This will serve to give an 
idea as to what should be expected from a system 
of this kind when the work is a rush job. 

In addition to the direct loading of columns 
there is often an eccentric loading. This may be 
caused by a load being applied off the center of the 
column or by wind stresses. In any case this load- 
ing may be expressed by a bending moment. The 
resultant stress in the column is equal to the mo- 
ment in inch-pounds divided by the sectional modu- 
lus of the column section. In this form it is awk- 
ward to design the column section as the method 
would not be direct, but by changing the arrange- 
ment of the formula we may obtain an expression 
from which we can get the required area by a 
direct method. This formula for the required area 
would be: 


where M is the moment in inch-pounds, vy the dis- 
tance from the neutral axis to the most stressed 
point of the column section, 7 the radius of gyration 
of the column, P the direct load on the column, f 
the allowable fiber stress and A the required area 
of the section. When the type of column has been 
decided upon it is quite easy to get the value of -F2 
near enough as it varies but little for different 
areas of the same type of column, and this can be 
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of a web connection, to the resistance in tension of 


the heads of. the rivets. 


multiplied by the moment in inch-pounds and added 
to the direct load, giving the numerator of the frac- 


tion which is the equivalent direct loading. In some 
cases it is desirable to use a higher allowable stress 


As has been already noted, 


the author prefers a column connection for a beam 
consisting of a seat and top angle to a web connec- 


tion, 


one of the reasons being here apparent that 


ading alone. 


an for direct lo 
It might be proper to use 16,000 pounds per square 
inch the same as for the extreme fiber stress in beams. 


th 


for eccentric loading 


Of course the resistance of the 


Columns for tall buildings are usually made in 
feet above the top of the column, with open 


2-story lengths, planed at each end. The upper end 
of each column is placed about 1% feet above the 


floor line to allow splice plates to be placed on the 


the value of the rivets in shear is more reliable than 


tension on the heads. 
angles to bending has to be taken into account as 


well as the value of the rivets. 


114 
In computing eccentric loads it should be noted holes to be riveted in the field to the column above. 


If this were so, we can divide this equivalent direct 
that they are not cumulative 


load by the higher allowable stress, and also divide 
the direct loading by the usual allowable stress and 
use the greatest result for the required area. When 


the designer does not consider it prudent to use a 


greater allowable stress he may look up the required 
section directly in the design table (Fig. 5) already flanges of the column below. These extend about 


used in this article, using the equivalent direct load. 


For medium sized columns these plates can be 
made *% inch thick and about 3 feet long, each 


containing about 8 shop and 8 field rivets. 


, one story below an- 


other as a rule, as the beams framing into the col- 
umn at the two floors can form a resisting couple 
sufficient to take care of the eccentricity above. It 


should also be noted that even what may appear to 


/ 


Some 


While this adds to the rigidity of the splice, 


designers add a plate on each side of the web with 
3 or 4 shop rivets and the same number of field 
the author would not consider it necessary unless } 
it were in columns having web plates of great size. 


rivets. 
Copyright, 1921, by Charles L. Shedd, C.E. 


be an eccentric load at one floor may be amply re- 
sisted by a beam framing into the column at that 
the value of the rivets in the top or bottom angles 


floor. This moment of resistance is usually equal to 
multiplied by the depth of the beam, or in the case 
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Modern Floor Coverings 


PART II 
By E. H. HOWARD 


N considering the question of floor coverings it 
is well to realize fully the tremendous advance 
made in linoleum and cork carpeting. Some of 

the English manufacturers, prior to the war, made 
an inlaid linoleum which was an exceedingly good 
counterpart of terrazzo. The gloss in the marble 
chips appeared to advantage, as well as the duller 
color of the cement. This material was particularly 
satisfactory where large areas could be covered 


without the need of any paneling, but there are 


many instances where this linoleum was used with 
a panel and border composition which was very 
effective. 

Many times in office buildings and places where 
the floors receive hard usage, it has developed that 
the linoleum has had excessive wear in some partic- 
ular place, for example, before a door. If the lino- 
leum in such a place is a plain color the only method 
of repair is either to patch the linoleum or to take 
up a full width and lay a new piece. This necessi- 
tates the waste of considerable good material and 
sometimes it is difficult to get the shade necessary 
to match the adjoining work. However, if the 
architect selects a pattern linoleum, it can easily be 
repaired, if worn, without any great expense. 

Another interesting fact regarding linoleum is 
the statement made by an eminent biologist that 
it is ‘‘bacteria proof”’; in fact he maintains that the 
presence of linseed oil in the linoleum has a distinct 
tendency towards disinfecting the room in which it 
is laid. Tests have been made which show that 
germs cannot live or propagate on linoleum. Asa 
floor covering for hospitals it is exceedingly useful. 

There are infinite variety and possibilities in the 
use of linoleum, and so it is with cork carpeting, 


which, as has been previously noted, has a much 
softer surface and texture than linoleum, and it is 
often used ‘in work of a character different from 
that to which linoleum is adapted. Cork carpeting, 
for example, can be used with a large field and with 
a narrow border around it, such as one frequently 
finds in two-tone rugs. This gives a pleasing ap- 
pearance and also satisfactory service. 

No consideration of floor covering would be com- 
plete without a consideration of cork tile. This is of 
the same general composition as the ‘‘cork carpet’’ 
excepting that cork shavings are used and are 
formed into tiles under high pressure. Asa result, 
the density of the tile is even greater than that of 
linoleum and still there is no appreciable loss of 
resilience. This material, in addition to being 


available in almost any color, shape, size or design, 


can be used in a wide variety of patterns, making it 
a material of considerable merit. The tile is im- 
pervious to almost any substance except grease, 
and is readily cleaned. As a floor covering its use is 
not limited to any certain character of work, but 
is adapted to almost any situation where a clean, 
sanitary, noiseless floor is desired. The illustration 
on the next page shows an effective installation of 
contrasting colors. 

Linoleum and cork carpet have both been fre- 
quently used as covering for stair treads and are 
found very satisfactory for this purpose. Neither 
material offers a slippery surface under any condi- 
tions, and with a metal nosing or a safety tread at 
the edges the linoleum is protected from wear at its 
weakest point. Under certain conditions these same 
materials may be used for the risers as well as for 
the treads, sometimes improving the appearance. 


An Indication of the Range of Patterns Available in Linoleum 
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Cork Tile Floor in a Boston Tea Room 
Blackall, Clapp & Whittemore, Architects 


Cork tile seems to be better adapted to special 
forms of construction than the other carpetings. It 
may be moulded into special shapes, such as sani- 
tary bases, and in stair construction may form a 
cove between tread and riser. With this material 
also a nosing must be used in order to protect the 
edges from damage. Cork tile requires a slightly 
different floor preparation from the carpeting. If 
placed on concrete’ the surface should be smooth- 
troweled. If placed on wood there should be a rea- 
sonably smooth surface and over this a layer of 
waterproof paper or felt. It is essential that cork 
tile be laid under such conditions that it will not 
be exposed to dampness from below. 

As yet nothing has been said relative to rubber 
tile and similar materials. Rubber tile was origi- 
nally an interlocking tile type, in which each piece 
was laid individually on the floor. Now this same 
composition is put together in sheet form, and can 
be arranged with border and field as desired. Some- 
times burlap is used to hold the material together so 
it will not be damaged in either transit or laying. It 
also forms a key between the composition and the 
floor to which it adheres. Rubber tile has an al- 
most limitless range of color, composition and pat- 
tern; it is practically noiseless on the floors and is 
a soft but durable and almost waterproof medium. 

Another type of floor covering is the synthetic 
rubber, -in which a variety of colors may be had. 
For example, a very good representation of Siena 
marble, black and gold and gray with a black vein, 
may be obtained. This is true also with terra cotta, 
white and black. In appearance this material de- 
parts radically from other floor coverings on ac- 
count of its mottlings, grainings and colorings. 
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There is a large variety of 
plain colors as well as the 
variegated surfaces. The col- 
oring is carried throughout 
the entire thickness of the 
material, so that in event of 
wear the coloring is not de- 
stroyed. The characteristics 
of this tvpe of floor covering 
are similar in every respect 
to those of rubber. It is soft 
and comfortable to walk upon 
and is noiseless, and like a 
rubber surface it is hard 
enough to be impervious to 
liquids and stains. 

In all the types of floor 
coverings that have been 
mentioned so far, the main- 
tenance costs are negligible. 
Damp mopping or wiping up 
the floor is quite sufficient to 
restore it to a clean appear- 
ance and scrubbing is seldom 
necessary. Linoleum and cat- 
peting are sometimes stained 
or painted, but this is not 
necessary with the rubber or synthetic flooring. 

In discussing composition flooring one must al- 
ways have in mind that some floors have a close 
similarity to concrete. Still, this analogy is rather 
remote because the surface is not so hard but still 
is dustproof and durable and is made of various 
materials. One of the basic compounds is magne- 
site, which adds the characteristic of an inert ma- . 
terial. It is not susceptible to swelling or shrink- 
ing and when once in place is always in place as 
long as the under material remains unmovable, 
This material is put down in a plastic mass and can 
be carried up on the walls to form a dado, base, 
panels or any pattern. 

In preparing the under floor for this sort of work 
it must be borne in mind that it can be laid on con- 
crete or wood or practically on any surface with the 
assurance that it will properly adhere. When it is 
laid on wood a fine mesh wire on expanded metal is 
tacked down to act as a binder to hold the material 
together and to the floor. With concrete this is not 
necessary. In preparing a floor for linoleum or for 
cork carpeting where concrete is the basis to which 
the material is to be applied, the concrete should 
not have a smooth-troweled finish. The floor 
should be reasonably level and smooth, but if the 
concrete is a little rough it forms a better key for 
adhesion. However, when the composition is ap- 
plied to a wood floor, the floor should be smooth, as 
otherwise the roughness is likely to show through 
the linoleum and the wear will be the greatest in the 
uneven places. With so great a variety of floor 
coverings available the architect will be able to 
make a selection which will satisfy every require- 
ment of service and add an appearance of dignity. 


MINOR ARCHITECTURE 


EXEMPLIFIED IN MODERATE COST BUILDINGS 


Small Store and Apartment Groups 


OR various reasons the archi- 
tectural improvement which 
is so marked in the designing 

of the small house, the usual 
apartment building or the average 
business structure, does not seem 
to have been extended to the de- 
signing of small store buildings or 
those structures containing stores 
and living apartments which are 
often built in suburban sections or 
in certain residence quarters in 
cities. Such commissions are sel- 
dom of a size sufficient to make 
them attractive to architects or to 
render them the subject of great 
effort, and in most instances the 
amounts which the owners are will- 
ing to expend are such that only 
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the barest fundamentals may be 
had; there is rarely opportunity 
for the expenditure of more than 
the amount necessary for securing 
the minimum of building for which 
there may be obtained the maxi- 
mum of return. 

In many instances such struct- 
ures do much to either make or 
mar their surroundings, and. it 
often happens that the architect 
into whose office is brought what 
may at first seem to be a rather for- 
lorn hope is able to point out to the 
prospective owner certain possi- 
bilities which lie within reach, and 
thus there is brought about an en- 
largement of the project which may 
result in its being something more 


Chemist’s Shop for Coombs Real Estate Trust, Boston, Mass. 


Dana Somes, Architect 
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than a dreary combination of utility and ugliness. 
in almost every village there is a demand for living 
quarters which may occupy one or two upper floors, 
or else such floors may be utilized for offices, thus 
increasing the possible revenue to a point which 
would warrant the building of a structure vastly 
different from that which the owner originally had 
in mind. 

Much depends upon the encouragement which 
the architect holds out and upon the degree of int- 
erest which he feels in the undertaking, and con- 
sequently in the attention which he gives to the 
design. That the design counts for much is proved 
in the case of the small shop building illustrated 
upon page 65. The structure is but one story in 
height because of the extremely small depth of the 
property and the necessity of affording light to the 
rear windows of apartments built just back of the 
store and fronting another street. In this instance 
the owner, with as much enthusiasm and interest 
as the architect, tried to embody in this modest 
facade something of the architectural feeling of 
Beacon Hill, in Boston, at the foot of which it is 
located, and the financial value of a distinctive 
exterior was evident in the number of applications 
for rental long before the building was completed. 

The three-story structure illustrated upon this 
page is on a corner in a New York suburb and the 
very prominence of its location necessitated a suit- 
ably dignified architectural treatment. The lower 
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floor, as will be seen from the plans, is divided into 
a number of stores which accommodate most of the 
business activities of the village, while the two floors 
above contain 14 apartments of six rooms and bath. 
Each tier of apartments has its own front and ser- 
vice entrances and dumb waiter and the different 
tiers are separated by brick fire walls. 

The business and residence structures shown in 
two other illustrations suggest other variations in 
the broad range of possibilities which such buildings 
present and prove anew that these buildings need 
not necessarily assume the stereotyped appearance 
which is usually given them. One of the buildings 
is a detail in a village which has grown up about a 
large manufacturing plant and is one of a group of 
structures, designed and planned with more than 
ordinary care, which serve to house the firm’s opera- 
tives. Much of the interest of this building lies in 
the use of the colors—dull blue and burnt orange 
—which are used for exterior trim and upon the 
sign board before the ‘‘community shops.” Theother 
example of the store and residence group illustrates 
a method of treatment which would be suitable al- 
most anywhere and the plan, which shows well 
arranged stores and studio apartments with baths 
and kitchenettes above, may suggest a form for a 
village development which would be advantageous 
from an economic standpoint besides forming a 
decidedly valuable architectural asset to any com- 
munity in which it might be placed. 


Village Stores, Great Neck, Long Island, N. Y. 
James W. O'Connor, Architect 
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COMMUNITY SHOPS, DANIELSON, CONN. 
WILLIAM H. COX, ARCHITECT 
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| = HOUSE OF ROBERT MEARS, ESQ., TENAFLY, N. J. 
R. C. HUNTER & BRO., ARCHITECTS 


Details of Early Southern Architecture 


INTERIORS OF SHIRLEY, JAMES RIVER, VIRGINIA 


MEASURED DRAWINGS BY GODDARD M. WHITE 


HE woodwork of old 
| colonial houses in the 
south, and particular- 
ly the interior trim, is often 
surprisingly luxurious and 
of a somewhat heavier and 
bolder scale than similar 
woodwork of the corres- 
ponding period farther 
north, where a colder cli- 
mate necessitated smaller 
rooms, involving a treat- 
ment generally simpler and 
more restrained. Some- 
times, it is true, the south- 
ern woodwork exhibits the 
shortcomings which are apt 
to accompany the excellent 
qualities it possesses—an 
exaggerated scale, or an 
excess of lavishness of design—but in the main the 
trim of old houses in Maryland or Virginia affords 
an excellent basis of study. 

Shirley, one of the most famous of the Virginia 
plantation houses, presents a plan which is unusual 
in that instead of possessing the customary hall at 
the center, the hall is placed at one corner of the 
building and made of considerable size to accommo- 
date the important stairway which is the most 
striking detail of the building. While the trim of 


Drawing Room Doorway 


all the most important 
rooms is comparatively 
rich and sumptuous, the 
stairway claims the chief 
attention of the student, 
owing partly to the unusual 
construction of the upper 
run which is entirely apart 
from the wall, as may be 
seen from one of these il- 
lustrations, and partly to 
the interest of its design 
and the excellence of its 
proportions. A_ stairway 
of the colonial type much 
over 4 feet wide is not 
pleasing because the hand- 
rail, to appear in propor- 
tion, must be impractically 
high. The eminent English 
architect, Peter Nicholson (1765-1844), records 
the fact that a handrail should be 33 inches above 
the center of the step. The stairs at Shirley are 
4 feet wide and the rail is a fraction over 31 inches 
high, not far from Nicholson’s specification and 
giving excellent proportions. The depth of the 
tread is 12 inches and height of risers 61% inches. 
Almost as interesting as the stairway is the 
drawing room door, of correct proportions, without 
which the colonial atmosphere is not present. 


Details of Stairway and Door at Shirley 
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Quantity Surveying ; a Definite 


ARCHITECTURAL FORUM announcement was 
made of recommendations regarding the use 
of quantity surveys made by a joint committee 
consisting of members of The American Institute 
of Architects, The Associated General Contractors 
of America and The Engineering Council. Details 


le: the Service Section of the June issue of THE 


from a preliminary draft of the report of this com- » 


mittee were given. Briefly, the use of a quantity 
survey in connection with a building project was 
highly recommended. It is quite apparent, there- 
fore, that this action will serve to increase the int- 
erest in quantity surveying, which has been 
growing rapidly in this country during the past 
few years. 

Such a survey, in itself, is merely an accurate 
record of quantities, carefully taken from the plans 
and specifications on which the contract is to be 
let. In some instances, where the architect’s or- 
ganization includes men capable of doing this work, 
a quantity survey may be prepared in the archi- 
tect’s office. As a rule, however, the services of 
organizations which specialize in quantity sur- 
veying are engaged, and payment is made at a cost 
varying from one-fourth of 1 per cent to 1 per cent 
of the total estimated cost of the project. 

From the report made by the joint committee, 
already referred to, one section may be quoted: 

“The cost to owners of preparing bids by ex- 
isting methods, which make necessary wasteful 
duplication in estimating quantities by several 
bidders, is known to be much greater than the cost 
of preparing bids based on a quantity survey fur- 
nished by the owner, and therefore such existing 
methods are condemned and should be discon- 
tinued.”’ 

This leads to consideration of the various ways in 
which the quantity survey may be used by an 
architect: 

1. The survey may be issued to bidders under a 
general contract and used by them as a check 
on their own estimates. In this way the 
architect protects the owner and deals fairly 
with contractors who are placed in a position 
to bid without introducing the element of 
cost where each must take off his own quan- 
tities, or the element of risk resulting from an 
error in figuring quantities an item for 
which some allowance is usually made in the 
contractor’s figures. Evidently under this 
system a closer bid may be obtained. 
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C. Stanley Taylor, Associate Editor 
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2. The survey may be kept in the architect’s 
office and used for the purpose of checking up 
quantities with bidders who may be receiving 
consideration, before the contract is finally 
signed. 

3. The survey may be made an actual part of the 
contract in which the contractor bids definitely 
on the basis of quantities given in the survey. 

4. The survey may be made the required uniform 
basis for all bidders, specifying that the suc- 
cessful bidder will be given opportunity to 
verify the survey, and that if he proves errors 
in the survey may revise his bid correspond- 
ingly before signing a contract, or within a 
limited period of time. This method insures 
that all bidders are figuring on the same basis 
and makes it possible for them to submit 
figures more quickly if desired and at less 
overhead cost since they are not called upon 
to figure actual quantities on the job until the 
contract has been awarded. 

It is quite evident that usually, when awarding a 
contract, reliance is placed on comparison of bids 
taken and of past performances by those contract- 
ors who may be under favorable consideration. In 
many instances these bids do not reflect the true 
requirements of the work, as various safety ele- 
ments have been introduced. In many cases, also, 
bids are made under a loose system of figuring 
which is largely guesswork on the part of the con- 
tractor. In these days when it is so important to 
be certain of the cost and to develop the lowest 
possible cost figures compatible with the require- 
ments of the work, the quantity survey offers a 
method of eliminating waste due to errors in esti- 
mating and duplication of effort. 

Undoubtedly the average general contractor 
who has not given careful study to this question of 
using the quantity survey will be inclined to con- 
demn it. Many contractors in the past have 
shown that they prefer to gamble on quantities or 
to trust to a favorable interpretation of plans 
rather than reduce these elements to a sound, busi- 
nesslike basis of fact, assuming definite obliga- 
tions based on definite requirements. Further 
consideration of the matter, however, seems to 
have convinced many contractors that operating 
under a quantity survey is a desirable condition. 
In this way competition for a contract is made 
much more businesslike as the foolishly low bidder 
is eliminated as well as the ‘‘safety first’’ bidder, 
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who puts in a figure far too high. This leaves an 
open field for the contractor who seriously wants 
the contract and is willing to estimate fairly and 
carefully in order to get it. 

The quantity survey has other elements of value 
from the architect’s viewpoint. It can easily be 
understood that with a quantity survey the pre- 
liminary estimates will not be based on excessive 
quantities. In many instances figures received 
from contractors have been based on much higher 
estimates of quantities than have been necessary, 
in turn affecting the total estimated costs to such 
an extent that owners have been unwilling to go 
ahead with the projects. If the figures had been 
developed correctly, on the basis of the quantity 
survey, such overestimating of cost would have been 
eliminated and sound figures presented, which 
would have proved acceptable from the owners’ 
viewpoint. Again, the quantity survey is of dis- 
tinct value in checking up the architect’s plans 
and specifications. It constitutes a practical test 
and service to eliminate any errors in plan or spec- 
ification. The quantity survey is of particular 
value where an architect is operating under a sep- 
arate contract method, as it serves to eliminate all 
guesswork in the various trades or group of trades 
to which may be given the separate contracts and 
separate quantity surveys. This naturally means 
no overlapping of contracts and no omissions. 
The architect who has his work laid out in this 
manner and is possessed of definite quantity figures 
for his separate contracts is usually in a far better 
position to execute a building project than the 
average general contractor whose bid has been 
based partially on guesswork. 

We are told by one quantity surveying organiza- 
tion that on some contracts they have called to the 
attention of the architects over 100 items that were 
not definitely covered or which were palpably in 
error. Instances of this sort have included dis- 
crepancies between plan notes and 34-inch detail, 
such as a 4-inch slab noted on plan but shown as 5 
inches on section. Drawings have been submitted 
showing walls without foundations. Indefinite- 
ness as to the extent of work of different kinds has 
raised such questions as where granite stops and 
limestone begins, the line between marble and tile, 
and other similar details. In many instances work 
is specified under several trades which might easily 
result in several payments being made for the same 
work. In one case which came to our attention 
copper louvres were specified under carpentry, 
sheet metal and miscellaneous items. Again, it 
was found that a contractor figuring on a plastering 
contract gave figures from 10 to 15 per cent too 
high, due to loose averaging methods of estimating. 
Framing lumber bills have been found as much as 
10 per cent too high. On one intricate cut stone 
contract the architect had been told by prospective 
contractors that there were 30,000 cubic feet of 
stone. A carefully prepared survey, however, de- 
veloped the fact that the work required only a little 
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over 20,000 cubic feet — an excess of 50 per cent. 

At a time when it is necessary to get a quick bid 
on a building project many an architect has found 
the quantity survey of value, as it served to check 
up with the bidders rapidly in order to close the 
contract. In one instance, after the figures in such 
a survey were turned over to the bidders they in 
turn went over their quantities and reduced their 
bids substantially, saving several times the cost 
of the survey. Another interesting instance was 
in connection with a large interior trim contract. 
What looked like a foolishly low bid on this item 
was investigated and accepted, the architect real- 
izing that the figures of the quantity survey had 
been made known to the bidder. Ordinarily no as- 
surances on the part of the bidder would have made 
the architect feel safe in accepting such a figure. 
He probably would have discarded the bid without 
considering it, when as a matter of fact, owing to 
having special stocks of material on hand, the bid- 
der was able to submit an unusually reasonable 
figure. 

These are times when an architect must employ 
every legitimate means to be certain of the ac- 
curacy of estimate and contract figures. In many 
cases the accurate knowledge developed by the 
quantity survey may serve as a means to insure the 
immediate carrying out of a project which other- 
wise might be postponed. The quantity survey 
is also a form of insurance which may serve to 
greatly decrease the chances of receiving bids 
which are too low for the contractor to carry out 
successfully. Experience has shown that even 
though the contractor may be financially able to 
stand a loss resulting from mistakes in his quantity 
estimates, he does not do so cheerfully and the con- 
sequent delay and dissatisfaction have their direct 
effect upon the owner's opinion of the services of the 
architect, even though he is not directly to blame. 

In other recent articles in this section of THE 
ARCHITECTURAL Forum we have from time to time 
pointed out the advisability of securing a large 
number of sub-contract figures in order that a 
greater range of selection of contractors may be 
available; through this medium it is possible to 
obtain lower figures than in the case where a lim- 
ited number of sub-contractors are asked to bid 
on a contract. This may be greatly expedited by 
the quantity survey, as ordinarily in many instances 
sub-contractors will put in bids largely on guess- 
work, adding a large percentage as a factor of 
safety. This is often because the sub-contractor 
is unable or unwilling to figure quantities with care. 
Naturally, if the quantities are provided for him he 
is in a position to make a quick and safe estimate 
which he will be inclined to do under these cir- 
cumstances. This elimination of the vague ‘‘safe- 
ty”’ factor in bidding is particularly to be desired. 

If information is desired on specific points rela- 
tive to this subject of quantity surveying the Ser- 
vice Department of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
will be glad to supply the required data. 


A Texas Residential Development 


HE residence project 

which is here described 

brings out in an inter- 
esting manner the point that 
sometimes there may be co- 
operation between prospect- 
ive home builders without de- 
veloping the property upon 
what is ordinarily known as a 
co-operative basis. 

Early in 1920, J. W. North- 
rop, Jr., an architect, of Hous- 
ton, Texas, suggested to a 
group of his clients, who 
wished to build homes at 
about the same time, that 
they unite in purchasing an 
entire city block, approxi- 
mately 250 x 240. This block 
was selected by the architect 
and laid out in accordance 
with the plan which is illus- 
trated here. The plot of land 
was divided to accommodate 
seven dwellings, grouped 
around a private driveway 
and developed in such a man- 
ner as to form a modern resi- 
dential unit. It was found 
that owing to a great increase 


in automobile traffic the city streets adjoining this 
property were objectionable because of the noise 
and dust. For this reason the houses are arranged 
to back upon the city thoroughfares, and garages 


and servants’ quarters face 
these streets which are used 
only for service and deliver- 
ies, but owing to the design- 
ing of the buildings and the 
careful placing of the gar- 
ages this has not resulted in 
detriment to surrounding 
property. The method of 
laying out this space is int- 
eresting and attractive. The 
first result of co-operation 
on the part of the future 
home owners was found in 
the possibility thus pro- 
vided of taking a large tract 
of land and arranging it 
more attractively and con- 
veniently for those who 
planned their homes here. 
The details of arrange- 
ment and financing are of in- 
terest. There were four clients 


J. W. NORTHROP, JR., ARCHITECT 


PLOT PLAN OF RESIDENTIAL DEVELOPMENT 
AT HOUSTON TEXAS 
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who were interested in build- 
ing upon this property. No 
company was formed to pur- 
chase the land, but each of the 
four furnished one-fourth of 
the cost of the equity in order 
to acquire the entire block. 
The land was then plotted 
into seven building sites, as 
shown upon the plot plan. 
Four of these were selected by 
the new owners, leaving three 
sites to be sold ultimately to 
others who might wish to join 
the colony. Three individuals 
who wished to build their 
homes immediately then paid 
off their proportions of the 
blanket mortgage on the land 
in order to clear their own 
lots, leaving only a first mort- 
gage on the sites not to be 
built upon at once. Under the 
Texas homestead laws it is 
difficult to obtain building 
loans, as they are known in 
the north, and for this reason 
there was no definite financial 
problem as the three owners 
arranged to invest sufficient 


money to pay for the houses as they developed. 
The project of building these three houses was 

placed entirely in the hands of the architect. Under 

his supervision separate contracts were let for the 


View from Entrance Showing Grouping of Houses 
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First and Second Floor Plans 


development of the land, including grading, curbs 
and gutters, and the necessary extension of sewer 
and water lines to the building sites. A central con- 
crete drive and driveway returns were laid and 
brick and stone piers were erected at the entrance 
to the block. The cost of these improvements was 
divided pro rata among the seven building sites into 
which the original block was divided. Separate 
plans and specifications were made for each of the 
three houses erected, and competitive bids were 
taken on each so that a separate contract was let to 
the lowest reliable bidder for each house. 

It was found that the method as thus outlined 
gave each owner complete freedom in developing 
his own residential property. There were placed 


House of P. B. Miller, Esg., Houston, Texas 
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House of Dr. J. W. Slaughter, Houston, Texas 


necessary restrictions on the building sites which 
served to secure for each a maximum supply of light 
and air and lawn space and which guaranteed to the 
group of home owners a further growth quite dif- 
ferent from that of the average speculative devel- 
opment in which buildings are placed too closely to- 
gether or designed so that there is no unity of mass. 
It is interesting tonote, from the financial viewpoint, 
that after the block improvements were made and 
all costs had been charged against each building site, 
it was found that the cost (approximately 40 cents 
per cubic foot) was about one-fifth less than the 
asking price of similar improved adjoining prop- 
erty. It would seem that the business details of 
this transaction were handled in an excellent man- 
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First and Second Floor Plans 


J. W. Northrop, Jr., Architect 
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ner by the architect, who conceived the plan, se- 
lected the land, and finally sold the idea to a group 
of prospective clients. Undoubtedly there has been 
a considerable saving upon all the details of this 
operation and the cost to the original owners will 
be reduced by the selling of the plots not already 
built upon. 

Architecturally these dwellings indicate definitely 
the increasing interest in colonial design in resi- 
dential construction and its constantly widening 
influence. The value of simple lines, studied mass 
effects and arrangement of exterior openings is 
always definite where such designs are carefully 
developed by the architect. In this instance the 
architect’s problem was complicated by climatic 
conditions—in fact this operation probably repre- 
sents one of very few successful attempts to adapt 
early American architecture to the peculiar climatic 
conditions of this section of the country, where a 
room not exposed to the prevailing southeast breeze 
is of little practical use in summer. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to employ larger and more numerous 
exterior openings than would be necessary in build- 
ings in the north and east. Careful provision also 
must be made to secure cross drafts. There were de- 
tails of planning employed by the architect to solve 
exposure and air circulation problems, as will be 
noted in the floor diagrams, such as the provision 
of smaller or ell-shaped wings, together with careful 
orientation. For the exteriors of these houses a local 
rough surfaced face brick was employed, using 
shades of red and gray laid with light gray mortar, 
the joints being flush with the face of the brick. 
For one of the houses a deep red face brick of very 
rough texture laid in white mortar was used. Roofs 
are of green slate or of cedar shingles stained a soft 
gray-green. Three-coat plaster on metal lath was 
used for the inner walls throughout; rough sand fin- 
ish was employed and a final coat was tinted by 
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Detail of Entrance to Henderson House 


using a small amount of mineral pigment which 
provided finishes in gray and tan without the use of 
paint. A complete electrical installation in each of 
the three houses includes electrical heating, water 
heating system and electrical kitchen range. An- 


other house under construction has an interior fin- 
ish with canvas and paper on shiplap. The roof is of 
green slate shingles, and gas is used for range and 
automatic water heater. A hot water heating sys- 
tem is provided in this house. The costs of these 
houses averaged from 46 to 52 cents per cubic foot, 
varying according to specifications. 
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J. W. Northrop, Jr., Architect 


EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


WHAT OF THE INDIVIDUAL ARCHITECT ? 
CO) of the outstanding developments in the 


economic progress of the past few years is 

the movement toward co-operative effort. 
This has already attained such proportions in the 
business world that it has changed entirely some of 
the basic principles of: business. Whole groups of 
producers, distributors and even retail dealers 
are associated for greater economic advantage; 
information of various kinds is freely exchanged 
among the members, on the theory that the ulti- 
mate benefit to the groups and to the individuals 
comprising them will result in putting the smaller 
elements in possession of the experience and knowl- 
edge of the larger and more powerful. Business 
has prospered under these new conditions, and it 
would naturally follow that associated effort is 
largely responsible. That there are dangers in 
such a course is obvious. Investigations in the 
field of building material supply alone have uncov- 
ered the ease with which the power offered by such 
combinations can be applied to selfish advantage 
through the elimination of competition, curtail- 
ment of production and other means designed to 
increase profits. 

The architectural profession is not without a 
share in this modern tendency, and since several 
instances in various sections of the country have 
appeared it may be worth while to analyze their 
possible effect on the practice of architecture and 
the promotion of the art. The most recent activ- 
ity of this nature to come to our attention is the 
Allied Architects’ Association of Los Angeles. This 
Association was organized in the first week of 
July, 1921, with the purpose of providing the 
municipal, county, state and national governments 
with the group services of a number of architects 
in the designing of public buildings. It is the 
theory of this Association that its members can 
submerge their individual interests and collectively 
offer the civil authorities an opportunity of secur- 
ing the highest quality of architecture in public 
buildings and at no greater cost than would be in- 
curred in the employment of an individual archi- 
tect. The Association is prepared to design and 
execute work of a public nature and will maintain 
the necessary offices and organization, entirely apart 
from the offices of its members and from their prac- 
tice as individuals. 

Upon an examination of the plan, from such 
reports as have reached us, it seems only fair to 
say that while the excellent intentions of the pro- 
ponents of the idea are entirely praiseworthy, it is 
difficult to see in its operation—even under the 
most favorable conditions—any reasonable basis 
for hope for either a higher development of archi- 


tecture or better service to the various forms of 
civil government to which the services of the Asso- 
ciation are offered. Architecture is one of the 
most individualistic of the arts and it is hard to 
understand how it could be successfully carried on 
by following the ‘‘merger’’ methods which might 
be entirely successful in many forms of commer- 
cial effort. One could name scarcely a single ex- 
ample of highly successful architecture which is 
not the visible, tangible expression of the genius 
and daring of some individual architect, or which 
could have assumed its present form if worked out 
under a plan which would divide the responsibil- 
ity among 30 or more. It would be quite as reason- 
able to expect a masterpiece of painting or sculpt- 
ure from an effort in which a score or more artists 
were called into co-operation, each to have a voice 
in the determination of the result; the outcome 
would probably be a compromise, which would not 
represent the ideas or personality of a single 
individual. 

There are other reasons why the plan, as we 
understand it, seems to be an unwise venture; 
among them might be mentioned its effect upon 
architects as a body—excepting those belonging 
to the Association—and upon the public at large. 
Discouraging indeed to the rank and file of the 
architectural profession must be a gathering into 
an exclusive body of many of the leading archi- 
tects of any locality, which might well attract to 
itself any national, state or municipal commis- 
sions available, to the total exclusion of architects 
outside the body. There has been considerable 
expression among architects of a desire to claim a 
position in the community which would be a log- 
ical and fitting expression of the importance of 
the profession. This position, we feel, is amply 
deserved and if seriously and confidently claimed 
it will be readily conceded, but we doubt very 
much if the profession’s claims, in the eye of the 
public, will be greatly strengthened by any such 
association of effort as is here put forth. The gen- 
eral public has formed its idea of what architecture 
stands for and this opinion will only be weakened 
and confused by any unwise move which would 
render vague or obscure its functions as generally 
understood. 

Not that we undervalue or deprecate any form 
of practical co-operation. We are convinced more 
and more that this is the time when co-operation 
in every worthy form should be encouraged, em- 
ployed and emphasized; nevertheless, we feel that 
there are some departments of effort, such as 
architecture, in which co-operation in unusual 
forms is hardly practicable, and among these forms, 
we fear, must be classed the effort which has been 
considered here. 
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What you see of this concrete 


pile guarantees the perfection 
of what you do not see—for 
the spirally reinforced steel shell 
extends right down to the tip. 
It fully protects the pile column 
and it is left in the ground. 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 


New York, 140 Cedar Street 
Chicago, 111 W. Monroe Street 
Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Ltd., Montreal, Can. 
Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 
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Manufacturers’ Catalogs and Business Announcements 
g 


CATALOG REVIEW 


WARREN WEBSTER & COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 
Catalogue bulletins (84% x 11 ins.). 124 pp. 


These pages on heating and heating appliances 
contain the combined contents of eight bulletins 
in a substantial binder. The specialties of this 
company in subject and bulletin number are:— 
Feed-Water Heaters—General (100-1); Feed- 
Water Heaters (102); Heater Meter (200); Steam 
Separators (301); Oil Separators (401); Sylphon 
Trap (701); Modulation Valve (705-1); Sylphon 
Attachments (851); Expansion Joints (1100), 
and Vacuum System of Steam Heating (B-—500). 
The illustrative mechanical sections and diagrams 
show the function of the various products and de- 
tailed directions for specifying and installing are 
given in each bulletin, with dimensions. To those 
who are engaged in the designing of heating plants 
or their component parts, the views of existing work 
will be of interest. Many helpful suggestions are 
made for installation and the engineering staff of 
the company offers co-operation in work of a com- 
plicated nature. 


AMERICAN VENTILATING Co., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
‘“American-Larson Suction Ventilators’’ (8x11 
ins.). 24 pp. 

A description of results obtainable with prop- 
erly designed ventilators is given in this book on 
the pivoted, suction type of cowl for continuous 
duty. With efficiency based on a five-mile breeze 
and the rated capacity of certain models, a definite 
number of air changes per hour can be arrived at. 
Practical information on the requirements of in- 
dustrial, civic ahd residential buildings is here 
given for determining necessary ventilating heads. 
Many instances of work accomplished by siphon 
ventilators made by this company are described, 
and points to remember in providing for the re- 
moval of objectionable gases or the tempering of 
atmosphere will be found. 


AMERICAN District STEAM ComMPpaANy, NORTH 
ToNAwAnpAé, N. Y. ‘ The Adsco System of At- 
mospheric Steam Heating” (6 x 9 ins.). 32 pp. 


This small book has to do with the devices used 
on a low pressure heating system, whether the 
steam is supplied from central stations or individual 
boilers. Special reducing valves, boiler dampers 
and radiator control valves are introduced for use 
where steam pressure only amounts to about eight 
ounces as the maximum. This is primarily the well 
known vapor system of heating. Items for esti- 
mating the capacity of the average layout are given 
and typical buildings with this system are shown. 


ce Advice on e Acoustics 


GEORGE C. HANNAM 


Acoustical Engineer 


1400 Broadway - - New York, N. Y. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Charles Frederick Cellarius announces the open- 
ing of an office at 401 St. Paul Bldg., Cincinnati, 
for the practice of architecture. 


Hamilton Harlow announces his withdrawal from 
the firm of Dow, Harlow & Kimball, architects 
and engineers. He will continue the practice of 
architecture under the name of Hamilton Harlow, 
Architect, with offices at 1388 Massachusetts 
avenue, Cambridge, Mass. Manufacturers’ samples 
and catalogs are requested. 


Kniffin & Thornhill, architects, engineers, con- 
tractors and manufacturers’ agents, Chihuahua, 
Mexico, are now located at 518 Calle Aldama, 
P.O. Box 97. Manufacturers’ samples and catalogs 
are desired. 


Ralph J. Batchelder and Walter H. Scales an- 
nounce the formation of the firm of Batchelder & 
Scales for the general practice of architecture and 
structural engineering, with temporary offices at 
35 West 27th street, Indianapolis. Manufacturers’ 
samples and catalogs are requested. 


Frank H. Quimby, architect, announces the re- 
moval of his office to 110 William street, New 
York. 


Alfred H. Wheeler, architect, announces his re- 
moval from the Globe Bldg. to 407 Metropolitan 
Bank Bldg. 5th and Cedar streets, St. Paul. 


Harold P. Bergen announces the opening of an 
office at 607 Worcester Bldg., Portland, Oregon, for 
the practice of architecture. 


R. G. Eliel announces that the firm of Wolfley 
& Eliel has been dissolved, Mr. Wolfley having 
withdrawn. The new firm will be known as Eliel 
& Eliel and will continue the practice of architec- 
ture at the old address, 610 Stewart Bldg., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


William Albert Swasey announces the removal 
of his offices to the Gotham Bank Bldg., Columbus 
circle, New York. 


COMPETITION IN GARDEN DESIGN 
THREE PRIZES — $150, $100, $75 


HE Society of Little Gardens, wishing to promote 
pee, in the art of the small garden, announces 
a competition for the design of a garden treat- 
ment of the typical suburban back yard. This com- 
petition is directed and will be adjudged by acommit- 


tee composed of Wilson Eyre, Jr., Warren P. Laird and 
Horace Wells Sellers, under a program approved by 


The American Institute of Architects. Drawings are 
due October 15, 1921. Information may be had on 
application to Mrs. Charles Davis Clark, 2215 Spruce 
street, Philadelphia. 
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RESIDENCE OF MR. J. E. ALDRED BERTRAM GROSVENOR GOODHUE 
HARDWARE GLEN COVE, LONG ISLAND Architect 


In the equipment of this residence the factor of cost 
was not the chief consideration. Utility, appropriateness 
and appearance were all given greater weight in the se- 
lection of the finishing hardware. As a result 
Hardware wasselected and the effect obtained is peculiarly 
satisfying. 


The scope afforded the architect in selecting hardware 
to meet a wide range of requirements is characteristic of 
the line. 


Sargent Hardware is sold by representative dealers in all principal cities 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
Manufacturers 

NEW HAVEN ats CONNECTICUT: 

New York Chicago 
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GARAGE SETS 


Fer all types of 
Entrances 
including $ ing 
Sliding-Folding 
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Designing the Garage 


ODAY, garages must harmo- 
nize in design and beauty with 
the home. In planning a garage 
the doors are of great importance 
—especially where space is limited. 


Architects and Builders find the 
story of McKinney Complete Ga- 
rage Sets of timely interest. These 
sets contain all the hardware neces- 
sary to make possible swinging, 
sliding-folding or ‘“around-the- 
corner” types of doors—for all size 
entrances. They permit a wide 
range of design and promote artis- 
tic arrangement. At the same time 
they help reduce building expense. 


These garage sets are develop- 
ments of the McKinney Manufac- 
turing Company—prominent for 
more than half a century in the 
building of quality hardware. 


We would like every Architect 
and Builder to have a copy of the 
book on McKinney Complete Ga- 
rage Sets. It pictures and explains 
the sets and also gives the plans for 
their installation. This book ade- 
quately suggests the wide variety 
of doors these sets make possible 
and shows how their use is valuable 
where space enters as a factor. A 
request puts this book on your desk. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING CO., Pittsburgh 


Western Office, Wrigley Bldg., Chicago. 


Export Representation. 


MCKINNEY 
Hinges and Butts \ 


Also manufacturers of McKinney garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware and McKinney One-Man Trucks 
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No ‘Practical cArchitect Would 
Have Let This Happen 


pe he realizes that garage doors swing before the wind exactly like the mainsail of a ship— 


a moving mass which can do a surprising amount of damage to the car. 


Always specify 
Stanley Garage Door Holder 


which provides for holding the doors firmly open— as 
important in the operation of a garage as holding the doors | 
firmly closed. Stanley Garage Door Holders are sold 
separately or in complete sets of Stanley Garage Hard- 


ware. Ask for folder N-8 
THE STANLEY WORKS 


Main Offices and Plant : 
NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
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A Third of a Century 


That’s our record. We are passing our 
thirty-third milestone of manufacturing 
Caldwell Sash Balances. A record we are 
proud of. Our Sash Balance are still giving 
service where installed over thirty years ago. 


QUALITY that 
1s safely 
assurance specify 


CALDWELL SASH BALANCES 


The overhead Balance permits,the use of 
narrow mullions. We are better equipped 
than ever to render dependable service. 


ay ree a re Write for Catalogue, ‘‘Suggestions For 
New Home of S. W. Straus & Co., 5th Avenue and A : »? 
46th St., New York : The Present Day Architect. 


Caldwell Mfg. Co., Files, Rochester, N. Y. 
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The patrons of an institution are usu- 
ally a testimonial to its character and 
service, and its best advertisement. 


Guaranty Trust Co. Metropolitan Trust Co. : a. aye ye on pees 
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i Central Union Trust Co. Columbia Trust Co. | Spe if , paces known for its accommo- 


S. W. Straus & Co. Lincoln Trust Company on Ai aseaae lor Ha ig dations and service of the 


highest class. Smith & 
Screen Reflectors Egge Sash Chain was used 
to hang the windows of 
Desk Reflectors this hotel and since its in- 
Upward Diffusers 
Polaralite Signs 


stallation this chain is 
daily givingthesamehigh- 
class service and satisfac- 
tion as the Blackstone 

Architects are invited to make use of 
our Engineering Department in any g ovata 32:4 | OurSashChainsare made 
lighting installations contemplated. pera fconone oS ORR ede = Arey 4 
= . ‘ ; TE . “Re etal from specia 
Write for special Bank Catalog. 
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Hotel is giving to its 
patrons. 

bronze mixtures control- 
led by us, and in Steel 
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in I. le | 9 n C, i BLACKSTONE HOTEL steel obtainable. 


Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. See page 943, Sweats Galan 
: = Marshall & Fox, Architects 
24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York 


Wrigley Bldg., Chicago 77 O'Farrell St., San Francisco The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. 
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Six Dollars the Year 


Cents ROGERS AND MANSON CO., PUBLISHERS 
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In practical ways fire promotes Lie provides ees a | 


The ‘Artistry. be Fire ire 


“WIRE — the beautifier, the tefiner, the sana) 


Too often regarded only as man’s foe, fire i is to be nu f 
among his servants and friends. i ; 


As a medium employed in the arts, its Le sphings are no m 


ingly evidenced than in the burning of clay. 
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LABOR’S PART IN BUILDING 


HAT amounts to an Emancipation Proc- 

lamation has been issued for the building 

industry of Chicago against the tyranny 
which has for years been maintained by organized 
labor. On September 7, Judge K. M. Landis, 
acting as arbiter between the Chicago Building 
Trades Council on the one hand and the Building 
Construction Employers Association and the As- 
sociated Builders upon the other, handed down a 
momentous decision, reducing the wages of skilled 
and unskilled labor in the building trades and 
promulgating new rules and conditions which will 
aid in restoring this industry to the sound basis 
upon which it normally rests. The decision was 
rendered after weeks of idleness, and its provisions 
are to remain in effect until May 31, 1922. 

Among the terms of the decree, which is destined 
to hasten the recovery of an industry held almost 
paralyzed by unreasonable demands, are several 
important items; the owner, who pays the bills, 
is at last allowed to have a representative upon his 
own work, and an employer may use non-union 
labor when the supply of union workers is inade- 
quate. Substantial reductions in wage rates cut 
the cost of building fully 20 per cent, and absurd 
and puerile “rulings,’’ designed to make a work 
last as long a time as possible—with profit to labor 
—are completely discarded, together with artificial 
provisions which necessitate the employment of 
representatives of many different trades for the 
performance of even the simplest work. 

While THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM entertains 
no prejudice against organized labor, as such, and 
would gladly further its legitimate aims, its editors 
have for years viewed with growing dismay the 
increasing truculence and the unfair attitude which 
have long characterized labor’s relations to the pub- 
lic, and particularly to the building public. Labor’s 
leaders, with a sinister callousness, availed them- 
selves of the disorganized condition into which 
the country was thrown by the war to present a 
bewildering list of petty demands and troublesome 
regulations which need not be tabulated here. 
Labor’s attitude and disregard of the public welfare 
have hitherto completely frustrated all efforts 
toward a resuming of building upon a scale which 
would even begin to meet the demand for shelter, 
caused by the all but complete cessation of building 
during the war. 

Judge Landis’ decision, affecting as it does merely 
the Chicago district, may well be followed by results 
which are far reaching. The vice-president of one 
of the largest building construction companies in 
the United States considers this the most significant 
action which has been taken toward stabilizing 
building conditions. Even though a condition to 
Judge Landis’ serving as arbiter was that his 
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decision would be accepted by labor, it is quite 
within the realm of possibility that certain unions 
will refuse to abide by the decision, but labor would 
be badly advised did it decline to be governed by 
the terms of the ruling, for such a course would 
but serve to increase its unpopularity with a public 
already ruthlessly bled by its demands and exac- 
tions. Only by respect for the decision and by 
earnest effort to repair the injury which it has al- 
ready inflicted upon the public, can labor hope to 
regain the sympathy and favor it once enjoyed. 


BOOK NOTES 


THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL OF THE TWENTIETH C 
By Edward F. Stevens, Architect. Architectural Rel Oe 
York. Octavo, 380 pp., 480 illustrations and plans. Pricey $7.50 


net. 

A hae rapid growth in the development of hos- 

pital building which has been evident during 
the past few years makes possible considerable 
data which is of interest to architects, particularly 
when recorded by an architect who has achieved 
unusual success in the designing of hospitals of 
various kinds. Originally published in 1918, this 
volume quickly became an authority on the sub- 
ject of hospital planning and designing and the 
first edition was sold out in about two years. 

In 19 chapters the subject of the modern hospital 
is given careful study, and conclusions arrived at 
are illustrated by reference to a large number of 
well known hospitals in different parts of this 
country and abroad. It is a book which gives an 
exhaustive treatment of a subject of high impor- 
tance to the architectural profession as well as to 
the medical world. 

THE ART OF STAIN ; i 
foreword by Ralph asa Pinko me 


architects by Henry Wynd Young, worker in gl i 
; ; glass, mosa 
church decoration, 314 East 34th street, New York. ioe 


a: venerable and useful craft, which saw its 
most brilliant period of development during 
the medieval period, is now apparently entering 
its second spring. The general turning to the arts 
of the past, which is one of the most encouraging 
signs of the times, has produced workers in many of . 
these arts who in skill of design and dexterity of 
workmanship are rivaling the masters of earlier 
centuries. In no one of these crafts has the rais- 
ing of the standard of public taste been more 
marked than in that of stained or painted glass, the 
improvement being due largely to the excellent 
work of a few men in America and England who 
have learned some secrets of medieval workers. 
The brochure, which reviews briefly the possi- 
bilities of stained glass and illustrates certain of 
its modern uses, is preceded by a foreword by 
Ralph Adams Cram, himself an earnest student of 
Gothic architecture and the various arts which 
united to produce the culmination of its splendor. 
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First American Flag on French Front 


CARRIED BY AMERICAN ARCHITECTURAL STUDENTS 


those leaving Paris to enter training and prepare 

to go to the front, was a group of American 
students who had been studying architecture at 
L’Ecole des Beaux Arts. Forced by their devotion 
to Liberty and to France, these men had enlisted 
in the Second Division of the Foreign Legion and 
as they marched through the streets of Paris above 
their heads floated an American flag which had been 
presented to them by a group of American women. 
They carried this flag with them to their first camp 
in Rouen and, when Rouen was menaced by the 
enemy, on to Toulouse. Returning from Toulouse 
to Paris on their way to the front they spread their 
flag on the side of the cattle car which carried them. 
After arriving at the front they were not allowed 
to display the flag of a neutral country but they 
always honored it and protected it and when they 
went over the top some one of them always carried 
it wrapped around his body. 

Finally the time came when the United States 
took its place in the war. The little group of 
American volunteers was scattered; three were 
dead, one seriously wounded, one a prisoner in 
Germany. One of the survivors sent the flag to the 
Rector of the American Church in Paris, calling 
upon him to offer it to the French government as 
the first American flag on the French front. 

The day for the presentation of the flag was set 
for the Fourth of July, 1917. The first detachment 
of American troops to arrive in Paris took part in 
the ceremony which occurred in the Cour d’Hon- 
neur de l|’Hotel des Invalides. The day was 
cloudy and delightfully cool. The balconies were 
filled and the walls of the old building, which had 
already seen so many glorious spectacles, formed a 
remarkable background. All was arranged by the 
Military Governor of Paris and his staff, with 
perfect taste.» In the center of the court stood the 
French President, the Minister of War, Marshal 
Joffre and other well known Frenchmen, surround- 
ing the American Ambassador and General Pershing. 
_ Before them were ranged three groups of flag 
bearers. The American band played, followed by 


I: the turbulent days of August, 1914, among 


chad taken their place. 


the French band. Then the American troops ad- 
vanced, marching with their swaggering, rolling 
gait, a little like that of a sailor. They were spick 
and span and evidently husky. 

Then came the old territorials, muddy, in their 
faded uniforms. How dear they were to the 
Parisians, Frenchmen and foreigners, and how 
these old poilus were applauded, and how proud 
Paris was of them when they took their place, 
marching with the same quick, confident step they 
had in August, 1914! The American band played 
the “Marseillaise.’”” The French band played the 
“Star Spangled Banner.’’ Then General Pershing 
was presented with a girdon by the descendants 
of the soldiers who fought with Washington and 
Lafayette in the American revolution, and also 
with a banner made by the women of Puy. 

Then came the moment for honoring these men 
of the Foreign Legion. The great American army 
The pioneers of Liberty 
could retire. The Rector of the American Church 
in Paris came forward, accompanied by Charles 
Carroll carrying the flag. The Rector spoke first 
to General Pershing, saying that this flag was 
being proudly given to the French by the men 
who were the pioneers of the American forces, now 
that it would be replaced by the new banner of 
his army. He confided to the General the finish- 
ing of the task so bravely started. Then the 
Rector turned to the noble veteran, General Niox, 
and presented the flag, saying that it was the 
prophet of the coming of America to the place 
where she was in spirit from the first. 

In the heart of Paris, which is the heart of France, 
rests the first American flag which was carried on 
the French front in the great war. It is surrounded, 
protected by stone walls, stones unconscious of 
this honor—but the memory of those who carried 
this flag where it received its first baptism of blood, 
will be guarded in the hearts of us all, American 
and French, and will remain forever. 

For these notes we are indebted to Rev. Dr. S. N. Watson, Rector of the 
American Church in Paris for ten years, including the period of the war. 
Dr. Watson was in charge of the commission organized by the French 


government in behalf of the orphaned children of France and was made a 
Chevalier of the Legion of Honor at the close of the war.—The Editor. 
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Some Recent Florida Schools 


THE WORK OF WILLIAM B. ITTNER, CONSULTANT, AND COLLABORATING ARCHITECTS 


HE building of schools throughout the coun- 

try is a subject of importance today to local 

governing bodies. Not only is there an acute 
shortage of buildings because of the period of non- 
building during and since the war, but because the 
_-standards of public education have been so greatly 
raised and new subjects added to curricula there 
are countless schools that are now inadequate and 
must be replaced. We thus see large building pro- 
grams being undertaken involving the construction 
of several schools in a community at one time. 
The design of schools has become largely a specialty 
with a number of 
architects, and it is 
becoming increasingly 
frequent to effect a 
working arrangement 
for the execution of 
a school program be- 
tween local architects 
and a school specialist 
as consulting archi- 
tect. The schools il- 
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SCALE OF FEET 


number of school buildings. The building program, 
as determined by the Superintendent of Schools, 
included the erection of 14 small schools in various 
parts of the county, varying in sizes from 2 to 4 
rooms, while in Jacksonville, besides additions to 
four existing schools, there were to be four 8-room 
buildings and three schools having 12, 16 and 18 
rooms respectively. Fully realizing the importance 
of securing economical construction and the utmost 
in architectural and practical value which could be 
had, the School Board selected a number of archi- 
tects in Jacksonville, R. A. Benjamin, Mellon C. 
Greeley, Rutledge Holmes, H. J. Klutho and Mark 
& Sheftall, who have been in charge of the work in 
association with William B. Ittner of St. Louis as 
the Board’s consulting architect and school special- 
ist. It was agreed that the consulting architect 
should supply the general data for the plans and 
exteriors and the standardization of construction, 
finish, heating, venti- 
lating and sanitation 
of the different build- 
ings, the actual plans 
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lustrated in these 
pages have been de- 
signed under such 


and supervision being 
supplied by the Jack- 
sonville architects. 


an arrangement and 
show eminently prac- 
tical results. 

Early in 1915 Du- 


CORRIDOR 


As a guiding prin- 
ciple it was agreed 


ciass Boon | | CLAss BOOK that all the school 
buildings, large or 
eae = aaa small, should be 


val County, Florida, 
voted $1,000,000 for 
the construction of a 
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planned with a view 
to easy and logical en- 


General View of La Villa School, Jacksonville, Florida 
Mark & Sheftall, Architects ; William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect 
79 
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largement, and in view of climatic conditions it was 
thought best that an open plan be adopted and that 
classrooms be placed upon but one side of a corridor. 
It was found to be advisable that the smaller schools 
be developed as one-story structures and that larger 
schools be limited in height to two stories with the 
lower floors, under normal site conditions, raised 
from 3 to 4 feet above grade to insure dryness and 
to provide sufficient room for steam mains, ducts, 
etc. In order that due economy of cubic space be 
observed it was decided that the width of both 
main and side corridors be established at 10 feet 
and that classrooms be planned for a maximum of 
40 pupils, the size being uniformly 22 x 32 with 
wardrobe spaces 5 feet 6 inches in width. Lighting 
and ventilation for classrooms were provided by 
windows placed upon only the long axes of rooms, 
with smaller windows for ventilation in the inner 
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walls above the blackboards; outside light was 
recommended, wherever possible, for the wardrobe 
spaces. 

A school building havin'g 8 rooms or more was 
planned to include, in addition to the classrooms: 


Principal’s office. Wood working shop. 
Teachers’ rest and work School library. 
rooms. General and private 
Assembly room. toilet rooms. 
Domestic science labo- General storeroom. 
ratory. 
Space for heating and mechanical plant. 


Other details of planning were also systematized. 
The principal's office and teachers’ rooms were ap- 
proximately 13 x 16 in size and were placed, in each 
instance, upon the lower floor and near the main 
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Second Floor Plan 


South Jacksonville School, Jacksonville, Florida 
Mark & Sheftall, Architects ; William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect 
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PLATFORM 


KINDERGARTEN 
AND 
AUDITORIUM 
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First Floor Plan 


entrance for convenience of administration. The 
assembly rooms were really combinations of gym- 
nasiums, kindergartens and auditoriums and were 
connected with the rooms upon the main floors 
devoted to domestic science or home economics. 
Each of the assembly rooms was equipped with a 
small stage and provided with adequate exits. For 
convenience of service the school library in each 
building was placed upon the second floor, opening 
directly to the main stairway and entrance. 

Shop quarters were also worked out upon a 
definite plan, with a large, undivided area, 24x 36, 
upon the main floor, to be subdivided if necessary 
by movable partitions into smaller shops. Toilet 
rooms in each school were planned for both floors, 
those upon the lower floor having entrances from 
the playground as well as from the corridor. Since 
there were no basements the boiler rooms were 
planned apart from the school buildings with their 


General View, Riverside School, Jacksonville, Florida 
Rutledge Holmes, Architect ; William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect 
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Se-ond Floor Plan 


floors somewhat below the first floor levels of the 
schools. 

The St. Petersburg High School, located in one 
of the rapidly growing Florida communities, shows 
a more ambitious architectural scheme than the 
Jacksonville schools and was planned with a view 
to securing a structure adapted to climatic condi- 
tions and adapted as well to the accommodation of 
a fluctuating number of pupils. St. Petersburg is 
one of the most popular of the Florida winter 
resorts and the maximum enrollment is usually 
reached during the winter months. Although the 
building is not strictly of an open plan type, owing 
to the restricted site, maximum lighting and ventila- 
tion were secured by means of ventilating windows 
along the inner walls of classrooms. The building 
is three stories in height but this height is somewhat 
modified by reason of the fact that the pupils’ 
entrances give directly to the first or intermediate 
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Grand Park School, Duval County, Florida 


Rutledge Holmes, Architect ; William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect 


floor, while entrances to the front and rear give to 
the ground or auditorium floor level. 

The building is rich in facilities and equipment, 
containing besides its classrooms a study hall, 
an excellent auditorium, a standard gymnasium, 
home economics rooms, commercial rooms, voca- 
tional shops, a full set of science laboratories, free 
hand drawing and music studios. The classrooms, 
14 in number, are planned to accommodate 30 
pupils each. One of the rooms, however, was en- 
larged for double classes. The study hall is located 
on the second floor. An interesting feature of this 
hall is that the inner por- 
tion is appropriated for 
reference library uses. This 
is accomplished by means 
of a partial partition in the 
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made of gymnasium size so that indoor games, 
large choruses, etc., are possible in full view of the 
audience. There are two laboratory groups, each 
including a lecture room and an instructor’s office. 
One group includes the physics and chemistry rooms 
and the other the botany and physiography labora- 
tories. 

The prevocational activities for both boys and 
girls are well provided for. A cooking room, sewing 
and millinery room and a model housekeeping suite 
serve the girls. The school’s cafeteria and lunch 
room connect with this home economics group. 
A one-story shop wing to 
the rear of the main build- 
ing serves the boys. This 
wing is planned for easy 
enlargement in case an ex- 
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form of an arcade. The 
auditorium extends through 
the ground and first floor 
levels, arranged in amphi- 
theater fashion, and is with- 
out gallery. The stage is 
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_s boys and girls and include 
Plan of Grand Park and Woodstock Schools 


pansion of curriculum ac- 
tivities should demand it. 
The commercial rooms on 
the ground floor serve both 


typewriting and bookkeep- 


Woodstock School, Duval County, Florida 
Rutledge Holmes, Architect ; William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect 
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Mellon C. Greeley, Architect ; William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect 


Accommodates 932 pupils and includes Auditorium seating 500 


ing rooms. A school bank supplies an interesting 
addition to the latter rooms. Adequate locker rooms 
and toilets are located on each floor. Ample provis- 
ion is also made for showers in connection with 
the gymnasium. 

The building contains several administrative 
groups, all being located on the main floor. There 
are rooms for the Board of Education and the 


Superintendent of Schools. Aside from these, there 
is an office for the principal of the school besides a 
general office and the necessary storerooms. 

The construction costs on the Jacksonville schools 
were remarkably low, even for the pre-war year 1917 
during which the buildings were completed. The 
cubic foot cost figures were quite uniform and 
varied between 11 and 13 cents, which included all 
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Panama Park School, Jacksonville, Florida 
H. J. Klutho, Architect ; William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect 


Accommodates 448 pupils and includes Auditorium seating 320 
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Betas and Plans of Typical School for Colored Children 
Mark & Sheftall, Architects ; William B. Ittner, Consulting Architect 


mechanical and sanitary equipment but not seating 
or similar furnishings which usually come under 
the head of equipment. These costs were possible 
largely through the standardization of plan, and 
also because of the choice of inexpensive yet wholly 
durable materials and the absence of elaborate 
architectural features, either inside or out. The 
principal purpose in the design of these buildings 
was to secure efficient school plants, well planned 
from climatic and administrative points of view; 
architectural effect was necessarily a secondary 
consideration, but has been 
nevertheless achieved to a 
satisfactory degree with only 
such elements as mass, gen- 
eral proportions, fenestra- 
tion and simple cornices 
and trim as dictated by 
actual structural require- 
ments, upon which to de- 
pend. 

The single-story schools 
are of second class construc- 
tion with wood floors, parti- 
tions and roof framing and 
solid exterior walls of brick 
or tile with stucco coating. 
The larger schools are of 
semi-fireproof construction 
up to the roof levels, the roof 
framing and ceilings of the 
second floors being of wood. 
Exterior walls are generally 
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of brick as are also 
all bearing partitions; 
minor partitions  be- 
tween classrooms are of 
wood, stucco plastered. 
The floors are of varied 
types of reinforced con- 
crete, some of beam and 
girder type with tile 
fillers where flat plaster 
ceilings were required, 
and others of concrete 
slabs and reinforced sup- 
porting girders. Interior 
stairs are of reinforced 
concrete with cement 
finish and equipped with 
safety treads. 

The roofs are of 
simple, inexpensive con- 
struction with wood 
trusses where they are 
required; those schools 
with parapet walls have 
flat gravel roofs laid on 
wood boarding; the 
buildings with visible 
roofs are for the most 
part covered with as- 
phalt shingles. Exterior trim and architectural 
detail on the larger schools are of cast concrete, 
and in the one-story schools, of wood. 

The classrooms are severely plain, finished with 
tinted plaster walls and in some cases with face 
brick wainscots to the tops of the blackboards. 
The windows and doors are set in plaster reveals 
with no wood trim save a small moulding to cover 
the frames; all interior window sills are of face 
brick. Classrooms and corridors have upper floors 
of wood. The windows are of an open air type. 
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Two California Schools 


WM. H. WEEKS, ARCHITECT 


under the exacting conditions which the past 

few years have imposed, are steadily attaining 
a higher development which will surely have an 
important influence in raising the general public 
standards of taste. 

One particular tendency noted today, and perhaps 
especially in school buildings, is the use of archi- 
tectural types which are especially associated with 
particular regions. In THE Forum for February, 
1921, there were shown views of the Tower Hill 
School at Wilmington, Del., built of brick and of a 
type which was frequently used in that locality 
during revolutionary days, and there are many in- 
teresting uses of the early New England styles for 
schools in the east; other parts of the country which 
have inherited well defined types of building are 
developing school structures according to their local 
traditions. No portion of the country is heir to a 
more marked and distinctive type of architecture 
than California,—the type in which the early Span- 
ish settlers built their structures, many of which yet 
remain. These old 
buildings, which were 


era design and plan of school buildings, even 


ment of terra cotta, cast concrete and other forms of 
plastic materials. 

As recent and good examples of modern school 
buildings, planned in an architectural style which 
belongs by right of inheritance to the locality and 
constructed of materials which are in every way 
suitable and practical, are presented the two Cali- 
fornia schools illustrated in these pages. The 
breadth of scale and the wide expanses of wall with 
which the early Franciscans built their missions 
adapt well to use for buildings of more than ordinary 
size. The illustrations of the high school at Watson- 
ville show a structure of marked Spanish character- 
istics with considerable use of oriental details such 
as abound in much Spanish work. The use of rein- 
forced concrete with plain surfaces treated with 
waterproof cement coating for the walls and the 
massing of ornament of cast concrete about door- 
ways, balconies and at certain other points, create 
that strong contrast, that play of light and shadow 
amid surfaces plain and -unadorned, which has 
always been highly valued by Spanish builders. 
Entirely unbrokén by 
dormers of anykind are 


often of considerable 
size, were developed in 
stucco which even the 
workmen of centuries 
ago were able to work 
into simple forms of or- 
nament, and this type 
adapts itself well to 
building of concrete 
and to the use of orna- 


the broad roof surfaces 
covered with tiles 
which project over the 
walls themselves to 
form wide  soffits. 
The architect, in this 
instance, has been un- 
usually successful in 
the treatment of win- 
dow spaces. Particu- 


Plot Plan of Proposed Group at Watsonville 
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Rear of Watsonville High School Showing Expanse of Sash for Convertible Open Air Rooms - 
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larly in a school building large 
windows are necessary, but ordi- 
narily they are so disposed that 
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they give to school structures 
much of the appearance of model 
factory buildings. The use of 
color in various ways adds ma- 
terially to the interest of this 
building. The rich color and 
texture of the brick used for steps 
and entrance platforms and for 
the foundations where they are 
exposed, afford an excellent con- 
trast with the concrete walls. 
The cornices and the trim about 
windows are of gray-green. 
This is one of a group of three 
school buildings which will eventually form a notable 
educational center. The plan of the structure already 
completed presents an excellent arrangement for a 
school of this kind in which are taught all the subjects 
now generally included in the high school curriculum. 
A considerable portion of the main floor is planned 
as an assembly hall, seating about 600, with a stage 
and the usual dressing rooms, and since this hall is of 
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Domestic Science Room, Watsonville High School 
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Second Floor Plan, Watsonville High School 


full two-story height a balcony at one end provides 
additional seating capacity. This assembly hall 
embodies several interesting details of equipment. 
A portion of the floor is level, that it may be used for 
dancing or exercises requiring a level space; provis- 
ion has been made for storing the seats in a space 
under the floor, and the electric lights in the ceiling 
are arranged to be lowered on cables for replacement 
or cleaning. The stage is arranged 
for the use of stage effects, and 
with provision for raising instead 
of lowering scenery. The use of 
motion pictures is similarly pro- 
vided for. 

The liberal planning of the 
building makes possible such other 
departments as a study hall, a 
library, lecture room, laboratories 
for the use of the departments of 
chemistry, physics and _ biology, 
and an office and a private office 
for the principal. The larger of 
the rooms devoted to the teaching 
of domestic science is placed at 
one corner of the building and 
connects through a pantry with a 
dining room in which meals are 
served from the domestic science 
department. Study of the floor 
plans will show an unusually 
successful working out of en- 
trances, particularly from the 
school playgrounds, with ramps or 
inclines instead of stairways be- 
tween different floor levels. This 
use of ramps is said to be the first 
instance of their installation in a 
school and promises to remove 
entirely the possibility of stum- 
bling with consequent loss of life 
in case of a panic; the ramps have 
a slope of approximately 20 per 
cent and are, furthermore, fire- 
proof. An added factor of safety 
is the provision by which doors 
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between classrooms and halls open 
out to facilitate egress from such 
rooms. 

The building faces north and 
is so orientated that assembly 
hall, drawing rooms and labora- 
tories take up this frontage, 
leaving the classrooms situated to 
receive direct sunlight. Arrange- 
ment and equipment of the 
various laboratories are unusually 
good and are the result of careful 
thought and attention to details. 
The chemical laboratory is a fire- 
proof room having an artificial 
stone floor and concrete and 
metal walls. Every possible de- 
tail of equipment has been sup- 
plied to provide all facilities for 
the work of the department; nu- 
merous sinks are supplied with 
hot and cold water and the tops 
of the tables and counters are of 
material proof against injury by 
chemicals, acids or even careless 
handling. A useful feature is 
the installing of individual experimental hoods for 
the use of pupils, these hoods being connected with 
specially made exhaust fans for the removal of fumes. 
In the biological laboratory are glass topped tables, 
cases and sinks necessary for such a department, and 
all the laboratories are provided with the necessary 
rooms for the storage of supplies and apparatus. 

The rooms devoted to the teaching of domestic 
science, which have already been mentioned, are 
also unusually complete and besides the cooking 
room, pantry and dining room, include fitting and 
sewing rooms. In the cooking room the tables with 
tops of artificial stone, intended for the use of pupils, 
are placed about a hollow square, the instructor 
being in the center. Each pupil’s table is provided 


with an individual gas stove. This cooking room is 
finished in white enamel and with its water heater, 
storage closets, cupboards, wash trays, sink, cooling 
closet and other items of equipment is complete with 
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Typical Ramp as Used in the Watsonville and Healdsburg High Schools 
This Feature Has Won the Approval of Local Authorities 
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every detail which would ordinarily be found in a 
well planned kitchen. In the fitting and sewing 
rooms are lockers and exhibit cases, ironing boards, 
triplicate mirrors and divers other conveniences 
which aid in the effective teaching of the branches to 
which the rooms are devoted. The drawing room, 
which might perhaps be regarded as a part of the 
equipment for teaching domestic science, is fitted 
with exhibition cases and plate rail and has its walls 
covered with monk’s cloth upon which to pin prints 
and drawings. 

The woodwork throughout this school building, 
excepting where special finishes are required, is 
stained aluminum gray with a dull surface, and the 
walls are tinted. 

By the use of specially designed windows it is 
possible to make every room an open air classroom. 
These windows are reversible for cleaning. Skylights 
are provided in north rooms so that sunlight can be 
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View of Physical Laboratory, Watsonville High School 


introduced for sanitary reasons and additional light 
be secured on dull days. Heating and ventilation 
are provided by a plenum system in which the air 
from outside is forced over air warmers and into each 
room, providing an eight-minute change of air 
throughout. The air entering the rooms is under 
automatic control so that the desired temperature 
may be maintained. Oil burning equipment for the 
heating system includes apparatus for using the 
cheapest grades of crude fuel oil. One detail of the 
equipment consists of a large sized steel oil storage 
tank which is buried under ground to insure safety 
but which can be readily filled by 
gravity from an oil supply tank 
wagon. From this storage tank 
the oil is supplied to the burners 
by a small electrically driven oil 
pump. Plumbing throughout is 
of a type calculated to resist hard 
wear, always to be expected in a 
school. All of the piping and 
valves connected with the toilets 
are centered in a utility chamber 
and are exposed for quick adjust- 
ment or repair. Floors in toilet 
rooms are of metal and concrete 
construction and fixtures are of 
porcelain. These rooms are vent- 
ed by means of an electrically 
driven fan changing the air every 
ten minutes. 

The illustrations and plans of 
the high school building at 
Healdsburg, the main part of 
which has been recently com- 
pleted, exhibit a different but 
equally successful arrangement of 
a structure planned for a school 
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of much the same nature but 
extending over a somewhat great- 
er area. Here there will shortly 
be built pavilions at either side of 
the main building and joined to it 
by covered passageways. One of 
these pavilions is intended for the 
teaching of wood working with 
shops, forge rooms and garage be- 
low, while the other pavilion will 
accommodate the departments 
devoted to domestic science in its 
several forms. This school is also 
equipped with ramps to be used 
instead of the usual staircases and 
there is the same ample provision 
for chemical, biological and physi- 
cal laboratories which character- 
izes the school at Watsonville. In 
this Healdsburg school the assem- 
bly room is planned to do duty 
also asa gymnasium, while direct- 
ly beneath space in the basement 
is intended to be used for showers 
and dressing rooms. The archi- 
tecture here is of the Spanish colonial type; rein- 
forced concrete has been used for walls and floors 
and also for the ramps which here, as in the Watson- 
ville High School, are covered with cork linoleum 
cemented to the concrete. The details of ornamenta- 
tion about the main entrance are of terra cotta and 
the rest of the exterior ornament is of cast concrete. 

In planning both of these school buildings the 
architect has made full provision for athletic fields 
and playgrounds. The Healdsburg School was 
erected in 1919 at a cost of $100,000 and the Wat- 
sonville School for the same amount one year earlier. 


View of Chemical Laboratory, Watsonville High School 


The Effect of Zoning upon Living Conditions’ 


By HERBERT S. SWAN 


UCH theorizing has been indulged in as 
M to the benefit zoning might accomplish, 

but what good has it actually achieved? 
That is a question we city planners must answer 
soon, for if the time has not arrived it is rapidly 
arriving when our theories must be backed up 
with solid achievement or both we and our theo- 
ries will stand discredited. 

The time during which zoning has been in 
effect, even in the cities which were the first to 
adopt it, has been very brief; indeed, much too 
brief to permit us at this moment to make a pre- 
cise appraisal as to its ultimate value in solving 
our planning problems. It is, however, interest- 
ing to note that experience is rapidly accumulating 
to justify the earlier promises—and among them 
some of the most extravagant promises—as to 
what zoning would accomplish. From my own 
personal observation, I can tell of instance after 
instance where zoning has proved, and is proving, 
of the utmost value in improving both the tech- 
nique and the art of living. 


Preventing the Spoiling of Residence Districts 


In Yonkers, for instance, the zoning ordinance 
took effect upon the same day that the restrictions 
in one of the largest and finest home sections of 
the city expired. Here was no fatal interim be- 
tween the time the covenants running with the 
land terminated and those imposed by law began 
to operate. Unscrupulous speculators, waiting 
to exploit the suburban character of the district 
by putting up parasitic buildings, did not get a 
chance to file their plans, with the result that build- 
ing under the zoning ordinance went right on where 
it left off under the private restrictions. 

In Newark there was one unrestricted vacant lot 
in the very heart of a highly restricted neighbor- 
hood. The owner of this plot could put his property 
to any use he chose—to building an apartment, fac- 
tory, store or garage; adjoining owners could erect 
only one-family, detached houses. Neighboring 
property owners repeatedly attempted to enter 
into an agreement with the owner of this plot, 
with a view to having him bind himself in the same 
manner that they had already bound themselves, 
but he paid no heed to their entreaties. The result 
was that all development within a radius of sev- 
eral hundred feet of this plot was paralyzed—no 
one dared to build himself a home next to this 
plot so long as he didn’t know to what use it would 
be put. With the adoption of zoning in Newark, 
this lot was subjected to practically the same regu- 
lations as governed adjoining lots. Property that 
was formerly unmarketable is now being devel- 
oped and improved on all sides of the un-neighborly 


- An address delivered before the recent National Conference 
on City Planning, held at Pittsburgh. 
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neighbor, who is now powerless to give practical 
effect to his threats of erecting an objectionable 
building. 


Preserving Uniform Building Lines 


The requirements as to uniform building lines in 
front of houses are proving their value every day 
in such communities as have established them. 
In Newark, the first city in the United States to 
adopt a comprehensive plan for such control, 
owners who have made excavations for their cel- 
lars before filing their plans have, on several occa- 
sions, been obliged to dig new cellars farther back 
on their lots in order to comply with the building 
lines observed by neighboring property owners. 

A few months after the adoption of zoning in 
White Plains, a member of the city plan commission 
proposed to erect an accessory garage upon his 
property. As his lot had a small terrace in front, 
he intended to construct the garage by digging it 
into the bank in front of his house. Had he done 
so, the roof of the garage would have projected 
some 5 feet above the level of his front porch. The 
zoning regulations which he himself had helped to 
frame, however, prevented his disfiguring his own 
home. To his present great satisfaction, the ga- 
rage had to be constructed in the rear of the house. 


Permanency of Districts 


A frequent remark heard in unzoned communi- 
ties concerning zoning is that the regulations and 
districts constitute merely the expression of a 
pious wish; that they will endure only until some- 
body wants them changed, and that the provisions 
of the ordinance will be juggled to suit everybody’s 
convenience. Experience affords no support to 
such statements. Regulations adopted after full 
public discussion and conference with property 
owners become so deeply rooted in the commun- 
ity that they can be changed only when such change 
is thoroughly justified. The first year or two is 
always bound to be the most trying to enforcing a 
zoning ordinance. The newness of the regulations, 
the conflict of opinion as to how different areas 
should have been restricted and the lack of any 
building carried out in accordance with the plan, 
all tend to make the first year or so a critical period. 
And yet in communities that have adopted zon- 
ing, the changes in districts have been remarkably 
few. During the first 16 months of its operation, 
there have been but five minor changes in the dis- 
tricts laid down by the Newark ordinance. Dur- 
ing the first 10 months of the Yonkers ordinance, 
there has been but one. The districts in White 
Plains are all identically the same today as 11 
months ago under the original ordinance and other 
instances might be cited where results have been 
about the same. 
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Exclusion of Dwellings from Industrial Districts 


But maintenance of the original zones has not 
been accomplished entirely without opposition. 
An excellent illustration of what pressure an ad- 
ministration will withstand to uphold unchanged a 
zoning plan is afforded in Newark. The Newark 
ordinance, it will be recalled, excludes residential 
buildings from the heavy industrial districts. The 
area so restricted consists of meadow land, largely 
salt marsh, developed with chemical plants, tan- 
neries, shipways, foundries, railroad yards, etc., 
and embraces about one-fourth of the entire area 
within the city. As a heavy industrial district, 
this locality is unequaled in the metropolitan area 
—low, level ground, held in large tracts; deep 
water, transcontinental railroads; close proximity 
to a large consuming public and an unlimited sup- 
ply of stable labor—all afford it an unexcelled op- 
portunity for attracting establishments seeking sites 
uniquely situated with reference to efficient large- 
scale production. To allow it to be gridironed with 
a rectangular street system and subdivided into 
blocks 200 feet wide and 600 or 700 feet long, with 
the land developed in 25-foot units, would utterly 
destroy the most magnificent industrial oppor- 
tunity ever possessed by a community. The wel- 
fare of the future residential development of the 
city also demanded the exclusion of dwellings 
from this area. Any houses erected in such an 
environment would have been predestined to 
become slums. 

Half a year ago, a manufacturer appeared before 
the Board of Commissioners with a petition to 
have a small portion of the district transferred to 
a zone in which residences would be allowed so 
that he might construct 61 houses for workmen 
employed at his plant. The petition was promptly 
denied. In refusing to grant the request the city 
fathers pointed out that the tract in question was 
so situated that it had practically none of the social 
conveniences indispensable to residential occu- 
pancy, being more than a mile from any store, 
church, school or moving picture theater; that it 
possessed none of the public utilities, neither water, 
gas, streets, sewers nor trolleys, and that to provide 
these utilities would only squander the city’s 
resources upon improvements which would in the 
long run prejudice the growth of the city by forcing 
industries into localities less favorably situated. 

Through the exclusion of dwellings from indus- 
trial districts and the exclusion of factories from 
residence localities, zoning is being relied upon in 
Hoboken as one of the chief agencies in the de- 
velopment of an industrial terminal. This plan 
includes, among other things, the complete revis- 
ion of the street system throughout one-fifth of 
the city’s area, abolishing more than half of the 
existing thoroughfares, widening others and lay- 
ing out new streets. The plans for this area call 
for an industrial terminal equipped with facilities 
of direct rail shipment by every railroad, direct 
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shipment by water from the docks immediately in 
the neighborhood, cheap power from a central 
station, and warehouses and factories erected to 
accommodate either single tenants or groups of 
tenants, with railway tracks connecting not only 
all the factories with one another but the piers 
and the classification yard and through the latter 
with the several trunk lines. Without zoning, it is 
questionable whether this plan could even be 
considered. 


Percentage of Lot Area Occupied by Building 


The provision limiting the percentage of lots 
which buildings may occupy is accompanied with 
so many benefits to the community, direct and 
indirect, that one can hardly suppress an exclamation 
of surprise when a long-time member of the confer- 
ence waves it aside with a remark that it is “entirely 
superfluous,”’ and that it “‘secures little if any extra 
advantage while it considerably increases the dif- 
ficulty of applying the ordinance.’ Following out 
this theory, the zoning ordinance prepared by this 
member relies exclusively upon the provisions limit- 
ing the heights and regulating the sizes of courts and 
yards in restricting the bulk of buildings. So long 
as buildings conform to these general requirements 
they may occupy any proportion of the lot areas 
their owners choose. Everybody certainly agrees to 
the proposition that a zoning ordinance should be 
stripped of all superfluous matter; that provisions 
securing no extra advantage should be eliminated, 
and that the control exercised over building de- 
velopment should be as simple and direct as possi- 
ble. These are axiomatic considerations. Nobody 
would for a single moment question them. But we 
do wish our zoning regulations to be adequate to 
the needs of the situation. 

Under the ordinance just mentioned the regula- 
tions permit buildings to occupy from 50 to 70 per 
cent of the lots even in the districts that are now 
improved with private houses situated on lots 
having a width of 50 feet and occupying but 20 and 
25 per cent of the ground. Under zoning ordinances 
adopted by adjoining communities similar types of 
development are limited to 30 per cent of the lots. 
This zoning ordinance, however, permits two-story 
buildings on lots 30 and 35 feet wide, generally 
speaking, to occupy from 45 to 55 per cent of the 
lots; on lots 50 feet wide, between 50 and 60 per 
cent, and on lots 100 feet wide between 60 and 70 
per cent. The only limitations preventing buildings 
from covering the entire lots are the requirements 
relating to yards—a side yard of a width varying 
between 4 and 6 feet on either side of the building, a 
rear yard and a front yard in the case of buildings on 
streets less than 80 feet wide. 

Are our best residence districts entitled to no 
more protection than is afforded by such regula- 
tions? The suburban character of a neighborhood, 
it is safe to assert, can never be maintained if 
buildings are to cover from one-half to three- 
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quarters of the land. Requiring an open space of 
8 or 12 feet in width between buildings is not in 
itself sufficient to maintain the amenities of one- 
family or two-family detached house districts. 
Additional space must be kept open, else the only 
distinction between our tenement districts and our 
home districts will be in the heights of buildings 
and the kind—not the amount of open space sur- 
rounding buildings. Far from being ‘‘superfluous,”’ 
the provision limiting the proportion of lot areas 
which buildings may occupy is one of the most use- 
ful in our zoning ordinances. It affords additional 
light and air; it promotes family privacy; it en- 
courages the maintenance of lawns with grass and 
trees; it provides additional play spaces for children, 
off of dangerous traffic streets, and it segregates 
homogeneous types of buildings. 

For five years past I have at every opportunity, in 
and out of season, at the risk of being considered a 
crank, urged the necessity of limiting the ever- 
increasing congestion of population in our cities. 
When the New York ordinance was in its formative 
stages, I worked for the adoption of a provision 
limiting the number of families that might be 
housed to the acre. At that time, however, such a 
measure was considered too advanced to be taken 
seriously. Three years later, however, in framing 
the Newark regulations, I succeeded in having this 
provision incorporated in the ordinance, this being 
the first time that such a provision had ever been 
adopted in the United States, though Yonkers, 
White Plains, Cliffside Park, Glen Ridge and Mont- 
clair were soon to follow with similar regulations. 

The over-development of a small percentage of 
a city’s area may result in a few owners waxing rich, 
but their “hogging”’ the land and capitalizing con- 
gestion also results in making slaves of many more, 
saddling them with increased taxes and assessments 
and depriving them for years and perhaps forever 
from deriving any revenue from their property. 
Because a building houses 50 families, it does not 
necessarily follow that there are builders anxious to 
buy all the vacant plots in the neighborhood with a 
view of erecting 50-family houses on them. The 
contrary is more apt to be true. The fact that a 
50-family house has been built where only a 25- 
family house should have been erected has the 
effect of causing other lots to remain vacant when 
they might otherwise have been improved, and of 
holding in abeyance the effective demand for them 
until the increased population again warrants the 
erection of a large multi-family house. 

Objection has been raised to limiting the number 
of familes to the acre on the score that reducing the 
density of population will require the subdivision 
and improvement of a larger superficial land area. 
The less densely people are housed, the greater 
undoubtedly will be the actual length of the streets 
and the extent of public utilities required to serve 
them. But it is not to be expected that the cost of 
land per family will increase at all in the same pro- 
portion as the diminution in the number of families 
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to the acre. The economies obtainable through 
narrower streets and lighter pavements, possible 
with a sparser population, go a long way—if not 
the whole way—in offsetting the greater length of 
roadways, sewers, etc., necessary to develop the 
land. The aggregate increment in values through- 
out a city will not be lessened by limiting in a rea- 
sonable manner the number of families that may be 
housed on a given unit of land. On the contrary, it 
will be increased, given a broader base and made 
more stable. And who would deny that, viewed in 
every way, it is more desirable that this increment 
should be shared by a large number of owners than 
by a mere handful? 

There are persons who believe regulations direct- 
ly limiting congestion of population to be super- 
fluous, just as there are persons who _ believe 
provisions restricting the percentage of lots that 
buildings may occupy to be unnecessary, but the 
method is commending itself to an increasing 
number of cities;—Mr. Bartholomew having ob- 
tained its adoption in Evanston, IIl., Mr. Whitten 
in Lakewood, Ohio, and Mr. Comey in Milwaukee. 
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In the past our states have hesitated and delayed 
in passing welfare legislation on the ground that 
the enactment of laws relating to shorter hours of 
labor, the abolishment of child labor, the provision 
of old age pensions, compensation for industrial 
accidents, etc., would result in a situation where the 
state maintaining the lowest standards would enjoy 
such superior advantages in competitive markets as 
to make the adoption of such laws nothing short of 
disastrous to local industry. Whether this conten- 
tion has or has not been borne out by experience is 
somewhat outside the scope of the present discuss- 
ion, except insofar as it relates to the enactment of 
zoning regulations. Strange to say, when it comes 
to zoning this objection has never been raised; on 
the contrary, the general impression seems to pre- 
vail, and very justifiably so, too, that the unzoned 
community is at a very serious disadvantage as 
compared with the community that has adopted a 
zoning ordinance. Especially is this so in the cases 
of metropolitan areas with numerous suburbs. 

In such instances, the prospective home buyer is 
more and more often asking himself the question, 
“Why should I buy my home in an unzoned town, 
where my house may at any moment be flanked 
with apartments, factories or garages and its value 
seriously impaired, when for the same price I can 
buy just as good a house in a town that thinks 
enough of its homes to protect them with the 
strong arm of the law against injurious neighbors?” 
The mortgage lender, too, is with increasing fre- 
quency asking himself, ““Why should I lend my 
money on property which may at any time have its 
value so depreciated through the construction of 
objectionable neighboring buildings that I may be 
forced to institute foreclosure proceedings and buy 
the property myself in order to protect my equity, 
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when in an adjoining suburb I can invest my money 
in real estate mortgages with the community itself 
guaranteeing the value of the property, as it were, 
against premature depreciation through precipitate 
and unwarranted changes in the building’s environ- 
ment by preventing the intrusion of undesirable 
development in the neighborhood?” 

The practical effect of these considerations is 
most interesting. The zoned localities are not only 
absorbing the better grade of developments at the 
expense of the unzoned suburbs, but they are forc- 
ing the undesirable types of development into the 
unzoned towns. The builders, architects and real 
estate owners in unzoned towns are with increasing 
persistence urging their councils to adopt zoning so 
that they may have as good a sales proposition to 
make to prospective clients as competing builders, 
architects and real estate owners in zoned towns. 
An occasional sale lost now and then to a rival in a 
zoned suburb and the increasing reluctance on the 
part of lending interests to make loans on unpro- 
tected property—or if making loans, their discrim- 
ination in favor of protected localities with reference 
to both the interest rate charged and the amount 
loaned—considerations like these are proving more 
powerful than words in actually stirring unzoned 
towns to action. 

Though these communities have done nothing to 
adopt zoning, it is not quite exact to say that they 
are unzoned. The adoption of zoning by neighbor- 
ing communities has in a sense already zoned them. 
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Without their knowing it, they have been placed, 
as it were, in the position of unrestricted districts to 
their neighbors. Though they themselves may not 
have moved, their neighbors have. Today, there- 
fore, they are not at all in the position they were in 
years ago when building was unregulated every- 
where. Then, due to the universal lack of control, 
they stood on a par with their neighbors—owner- 
ship of property within their boundaries was 
accompanied by neither privileges nor handicaps 
not accompanying it elsewhere. But now this has 
all been changed. The fact that property is pro- 
tected elsewhere makes its ownership in those 
places more desirable; that it is not protected here 
makes its ownership locally less attractive. To 
permit our neighbors’ garages and factories to locate 
indiscriminately in our residence districts, while 
they exclude ours, can have but one result—it 
destroys the marketability of our residence property 
at the same time that it makes our competitors’ 
more salable. 

Zoning is both a positive and a negative factor in 
the development of a community—it encourages 
superior types of development; it discourages in- 
ferior types of development. Its mandatory provi- 
sions oblige things to be done which otherwise would 
not be done; inhibitions prevent things from being 
done which would otherwise be done. It stimulates, 
checks, guides—all to the benefit and lasting good 
of the community and this benefit will become in- 
creasingly apparent with the passing years. 
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House at Bronxville, New York. Julius Gregory, Architect 
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The Prevention of Heat Losses 


By WHARTON CLAY 


taken as a matter of course by architects, 

builders and owners alike, so there is much 
room for investigation and a crying need for prompt 
application of such lessons as have already been 
taught by scientific discovery. When one realizes 
that it has been proved from actual tests that there 
isa difference of 221% in the heat insulation prop- 
erties of two widely used materials for exterior 
walls, together with a relatively similar difference 
in coal bills, it is apparent that accurate information 
is needed by the profession and that study of the 
subject will richly reward the architect who con- 
siders the economic as well as the artistic interests 
of his clients. 

The lack of information regarding loss of heat 
through exterior walls is well illustrated by the 
statement of John R. Allen, in reporting on the re- 
search work of the American Society of Heating 
and Ventilating Engineers, that more coal is used 
per room in Texas and Georgia than in North and 
South Dakota. These latter states have given 
more consideration to efficient methods of insulat- 
ing exterior walls. Many tests of thermal conduc- 
tivity have been made in the past, but they have 
been largely concerned with either walls for re- 
frigeration purposes or pipe covering, or else they 
have compared the specific values of different types 
of insulation. Hence, an elaborate series of tests on 
full sized models of common exterior walls, using 
common building paper in several different ways, 
brings the series ‘‘down to brass tacks,’’ as the 
results can be applied directly in ordinary, every- 
day practice. 

The basic principles of heat insulation must be 
fully understood in order that certain popular mis- 
conceptions may be avoided. If we turn to any 
school book on physics we will find there is no such 
thing as ‘‘cold”’; it is merely the “absence of heat.’’ 
Heat is a form of energy which comes from friction, 
and from chemical combinations producing what is 
commonly known as combustion. 

Heat travels by three distinct and different 
modes—conduction, radiation and convection—and 
regarding each a brief explanation should be given. 

1. Conduction. This may be illustrated with a 
teaspoon or the handle of a coffee pot. Heat travels 
through hard bodies such as metals and earthenware 
more easily than through wood, paper or fabrics. 
That is why we use metal and earthenware cooking 
utensils and stoves—because we want the heat on 
one side to quickly and easily travel through the 
material to the other side. But if we want to in- 
sulate the heat—in a flatiron, for instance, or a tea 
pot—we put a wooden handle on it. Part of the 
heat of a building escapes by conduction and we 
must use slow conductors in the wall to save the loss 


Hi loss through exterior walls has long been 


in this manner. Wood studs in the exterior walls 
are excellent for this purpose as they combine both 
strength and non-conductivity. Earthenware and 
metals, being rapid conductors of heat, should be 
avoided when so placed that any part forms a 
continuous bridge through a wall. <A sure loss of 
heat by conduction will result, unless a radically 
different method is used. 

2. Radiation is the second method of heat 
transference and is the process by which heat waves 
are carried through space. When one stands before 
an open grate the heat travels to one by radiation. 
Thus the name of the steam radiator is derived, be- 
cause the heat of the steam, passing readily through 
the thin metal shell by conduction, is radiated in all 
directions. This action has little value in construct- 
ion, and any difference that occurs in this manner 
is due to the texture and color of the exterior and 
varies with weather conditions. A smooth surface, 
being less radiating than a rough, and a white sur- 
face less radiating than a black, the difference is the 
same for the same color or texture of surface, re- 
gardless of the internal construction of the wall itself. 

3. Convection, therefore, is last but in many 
respects the most important form of transference, 
especially in all types of hollow walls. Surely it is 
the form least generally understood. This is the 
method of transfer of heat which is exercised when 
air is heated; it rises because of its lighter weight; 
comes in contact with a colder surface; loses its heat; 
falls, due to its greater weight when cooled, and 
when it is again heated, rises to repeat the process 
of circulation. It is this circulation of the heated 
air which warms a house from a furnace or makes 
the upper part of a room warmer than the part near 
the floor. 

The application of convection to hollow walls 
comes, therefore, in the effect of the air currents 
within the hollow spaces. The popularly styled 
“dead air space’’ is a fine insulation—7f tt 1s ‘“‘dead”’! 
But if it is “live,’’ that is, wide enough to permit 
circulation, the ‘‘air space’’ is the worst thing 
possible, as this moving air is a splendid means for 
assisting the inside heat to escape to the outside 
shell of the hollow wall. The effect of the size of the 
air space is illustrated by a swarm of flies in a large 
cage in which they have room to fly around—live 
air space; but bring the walls close together and 
they will be confined and held in place—that is the 
dead air. 

As the effect of walls upon passage of heat has 
heretofore been carefully studied chiefly in relation 
to cold storage and refrigeration, let us turn to the 
Journal of the American Society of Refrigerating 
Engineers to see what effect the width of air space 
has, and how narrow such hollows must be in order 
to be ‘‘dead’’ and therefore a benefit rather than 
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Fig. 1. Layout for thermal conductivity tests, showing sample (A) on insulated box (B), with 
electrical connections for thermo couples. Arrow points to reading microscope 


an actual detriment to insulation. Air itself is a 
good insulator but it must be so confined that it 
will not circulate and actually aid in heat loss by 
carrying the heat of the inside to the outside— 
“convection.” 

Under the subject ‘‘ Testing Thermal Insulators, ”’ 
Dickinson and Van Dusen, of the United States 
Bureau of Standards, say: ‘‘Heat is transmitted 
from one surface to the other by radiation, air con- 
duction or convection. Convection and conduction 
are, in the case of vertical air spaces, inextricably 
connected. Convection depends upon the width of 
aspace, its height and the temperature difference 
between the boundaries.’’ In comparing one type of 
wall with another this temperature difference should 
be figured as the same, because the difference be- 
tween the outdoor atmosphere and a room at 
comfortable temperature would be the same if any 
type of wall were used. 

“Important variations of the apparent conduc- 
tion through air spaces occur with change of width, 
although it has often been assumed that all air spaces 
have about the same conduction. To represent 
these changes adequately, a very large number of 
observations have been made with air spaces of 
many different widths from l% inch to 3 inches. 

‘‘For very narrow spaces, 7.e., less than 1 cm. 
(3% inch), the resistance to the passage of heat in- 
creases almost in proportion to the thickness. Be- 
yond this the resistance increases less rapidly until 
it reaches a maximum beyond which a greater thick- 
ness offers less resistance to the passage of heat. 

“Plain convection plays no appreciable part in 
the conduction of air spaces of less than °4-inch 
width when 8 inches high. It is a fact, however, 
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as shown by some of our 
experiments, that a ver- 
tical wall made up of 
two %-inch air spaces, 
with paper to separate 
them, gives about the 
conduction of a similar 
thickness of cork board.” 

Or, to quote Prof. 
J. C. Peebles, of Armour 
Institute of Technology: 
“For a given height of 
air space there is a crit- 
ical thickness beyond 
which thermal resist- 
ance becomes less and 
not more. For a height 
of 8 inches this critical 
thickness is about % 
inch, while for a height 
of 2 feet the critical 
thickness is in the neigh- 
borhood of 1 inch.”’ 

They then continue 
to show that the air 
can be confined, even 
with paper. But a cor- 
rect view must be taken, 7.e., different from many 
preconceived notions. Air spaces are not valuable 
unless of such narrowness that convection is en- 
tirely eliminated. 

This will suffice for the abstract theory. Let us 
now describe the exhaustive tests made by Prof. 
G. F. Gebhardt and Prof. Peebles at Armour In- 
stitute of Technology, and analyze them in the 
light of the scientific reasons for the showings made 
by the various spaces. 

The research was begun to learn the relative 
value of the metal lath and stucco wall on wood 
studs to that of other standard fire-resistive walls 
generally used for stucco. Although it was found 
that the plain back-plastered wall ranked very high 
as an insulator and was superior to those which 
popularly are accorded higher position, the re- 
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search was continued to include various methods of 
inexpensive extra insulation that are possible of 
incorporation in the hollow section of the metal 
lath wall while it is being constructed. The con- 
stant heat loss, winter after winter, that is incurred 
through lack of accurate information is appalling 
and the information derived from this series of 
tests, if utilized, can be made to save hundreds of 
thousands of dollars yearly. 

The tests were made on full sized samples of the 
ordinary run of materials, purchased in the open 
market. They were all erected in accordance with 
common trade practice by mechanics in the re- 
spective trades and under the supervision of Prof. 
Peebles and a capable contractor. The stucco 
was made with Portland cement, and wherever 
furring or lathing was used on the interior it was 
always with the same kind of metal lath and with 
the same thickness of hard wall plaster so that no 
variation in results could occur on this account. 
The method of testing was to lay each sample (42 


inches square) in turn upon a carefully insulated 
box which contained a series of electrical heating 
coils. This is illustrated in Fig. 1. 

The entire construction was installed in a room 
of constant temperature. An electrical current was 
sent into the coils to produce a temperature of 68° 
difference between the box and the room,—that is 
from one side to the other of the wall section. This 
difference was chosen as representing the same 
heat difference between a room at 68° and at zero 
outdoors—the maximum continuous difference in 
the Northern states and frequently used by heat- 
ing engineers. This electrical current was measured 
by instruments and adjusted until the heat differ- 
ence of 68° was maintained for many hours with- 
out necessity of varying the current. The neces- 
sary electrical energy in-put represented exactly 
the heat that was being constantly lost through 
the wall. This was then reduced to British thermal 
units (B.t.u.) and then to B.t.u. per square foot of 
wall, per degree difference in temperature, per 
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hour—the time unit upon which all American heat- 
ing formule are based. All samples were similarly 
tested and recorded for comparison. (See Fig. 2.) 
‘“‘In discussing these tests which we have made,” 
writes Prof. Peebles, “it seems that the following 
points may well be emphasized: These figures are 
not the result of estimates or computations but 
were obtained from careful experiments, conducted 
on full sized sections. The circumstances of the 
tests were such that conditions could be maintained 
constant throughout. The work was done by ex- 
perienced investigators who have no interest other 
than arriving at the facts in the case; therefore, 
the results must be accepted as a conscientious 
effort to obtain correct relative figures on the con- 
ductivities of the various examples. (See Fig. 3.) 
“And now in regard to the conductivity of glass 
as compared to these walls. Many people seem 
to have the idea that glass is not a particularly good 
insulator and that the chief reason it is used in 
windows is because of its transparency. As a mat- 
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ter of fact, this is far from being the case, as glass 
is an excellent insulator both thermally and elec- 
trically. If this were not the case it would be next 
to impossible to heat a building having a large 
proportion of glass surface. Most people familiar 
with the subject will concede that pure cork board 
is a good insulator and yet, thickness for thickness, 
glass is nearly three times as good.”’ 

It is well known that overcoating a house with 
metal lath and Portland cement stucco creates a 
narrow air space between the overcoating and 
the original wood siding of the building. Prof. 
Peebles’ tests show that this reduces the conduct- 
ivity of the exterior wall by 15 7/10%, with 
a corresponding decrease in the coal bill. This 
decrease in the coal bill will be approximately 
13 3/10% because the wall area takes up about 
85% of the total exposure. This, 13-3 A107 
saving is more than enough to pay the interest on 
the cost of overcoating any house. 

Here let it be said that never before has 
such an exhaustive series 
of tests been reported 
and that many of the 
constants now in use 
are based upon calcula- 
tions, or estimated from 
tests of component parts 
such as_ brick, wood, 
plaster, etc., and must 
be revised in the light 
of these tests upon act- 
ual construction ex- 
amples. Even Prof. 
Peebles writes concern- 
ing a quotation from one 
of his works made prior 
to these experiments: 
is “The figures given (pre- 
viously) were the results 
of estimates only. You 
are no doubt well aware 
that there are certain 
formule which the heat- 
ing engineer uses... . 
However, when _ these 
figures were submitted 
we had conducted no 
tests upon an _ 8-inch 
brick wall. . . . Results 
quoted (previously) were 
substantially those ob- 
tained from the theoret- 
ical formule (in present 
use), and our later ex- 
periences. in making 
these tests show that 
the results were too low. 
There is no doubt that — 
the same is true for a 
good many other values 
for estimated heat flow.” 
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Every facility for scientific accuracy was given 
in making these tests and they represent the last 
word on the subject. They extended over a period 
of two years and tests were frequently repeated 
with variations of 2%, but accuracy of about 5% 
is guaranteed. 

“We have neglected the effect of wind on an 
exposed wall surface, a factor which is difficult to 
reproduce accurately in an experimental investi- 
gation. It is a fact well known to every engineer 
that even a solid brick wall is porous and permits 
considerable infiltration of air. This causes an 
appreciable increase in the conductivity in a wall 
of such construction. The use, however, of build- 
ing paper or similar material eliminates this weak- 
ness to a considerable extent. The heat insulat- 
ing properties of paper can be readily utilized in 
back-plastered stucco construction.” 

All tests were made, for convenience, in the hori- 
zontal position, but enough were made in both 
horizontal and vertical to correct the readings for 
vertical positions, and this is the way they are 
given herewith. 

“Any increase in heat flow from conductivity,”’ 
says Prof. Peebles, ‘‘will affect all of the hollow 
wall types, depending upon the vertical dimension 
of the air space. Where this distance is approxi- 
mately 9 feet from floor to ceiling, the increase in 
heat flow would probably be about 10% over that 
shown in our tests. If, however, this distance is 
stopped by a horizontal bracing, which we under- 
stand is the recommended practice of the American 
Concrete Institute and the Associated Metal Lath 
Manufacturers for back-plastered stucco construct- 
ion, the increase would probably not exceed 7 or 
8%. On the other hand, in certain cases of hollow 
tile construction with vertical webs (or hollow 
brick walls) this air space may extend from founda- 
tion to attic, in which case the increase may be as 
much as 15% or more. A better practice would be 
to use a joist support in which case the vertical 
flue would be reduced to about 9 feet in height 
and the increase in heat flow to about 10%. 

“The recommended practice of the Associated 
Metal Lath Manufacturers of laying a strip of 
metal lath covered with a layer of mortar in every 
horizontal course of hollow tile will reduce the 
vertical distance to about 12 inches. In such con- 
struction there would probably be but little in- 
crease in thermal conductivity over those shown by 
our tests.” 

The tiles tested by Prof. Peebles had a single set 
of cells from face to face in the 6-inch size and a 
double set in the 8-inch size. In other words, 
there was no web parallel to the face of the wall 
in the 6-inch, but there was a web parallel to the 
wall in the 8-inch tile. The air space in the 8-inch 
tile, therefore, has two advantages over the 6-inch 
tile; one is that the air space is narrower, and there- 
fore less convection can set up; the other is that 
there are two air spaces and therefore the convect- 
ion set up in air space No. 2 is only affected by 
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the temperature of the interior web and not by 

the temperature of the exterior web. Thus, there 

are two good reasons why the 8-inch tile is better 
than the 6-inch. 

“The temperature differences used in these 
tests averaged about 68° Fahr., which is near the 
maximum for this latitude. 

“True thermal conductivity through solid por- 
tions of the wall is practically proportional to the 
temperature difference, but the effect of air circu- 
lation in hollow wall increases more rapidly than 
the temperature difference. It therefore becomes 
a much more important factor, relatively, at a 
temperature difference of 68°, say, than it would be 
at 38°, which is near the mean temperature dif- 
ference for this latitude. 

“The effect of internal air circulation on heat 
flow is considerably increased if, through structural 
imperfections, the external air is allowed access to 
the interior of the wall. It is important, therefore, 
that the structure be tight and free from cracks, 
especially at the bottom of the wall.”’ 

These different points must be kept constantly 
in mind to correct preconceived erroneous notions: 
1. Heat is transferred in three ways—by conduction, radia- 

tion and convection. 

2. The loss by simple conduction is chiefly through those 
members which extend from side to side of the hollow 
example, such as wood studs or tile webs, and in the solid 
examples by the entire mass. The loss by this method is 
proportional as the webs or studs are good or bad con- 
ductors. The loss through the shell, such as the stucco in 
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back-plastered type, or through the faces of tile, is small 
and about equal. 

3. The loss by convection is very serious, and is frequently 
neglected, as the Bureau of Standards authorities note. 

4. There are air spaces which insulate and others which are 
not as valuable as if solid. The value of different sized air 
spaces is well illustrated in the case of hollow tile where the 
large air spaces of the tile wall, when unfurred, show great 
heat loss, but when furred—producing a small air space be- 
tween the plaster and tile—the heat loss is brought down 
to the range of other standard walls. This amply justifies 
the use of furring on the inside of 6- and 8-inch hollow tile 
walls, and the preference for one or more dividing webs 
parallel to the face of the tile. 

5. The height of the channel or flue has great importance, if 
wider than 1 inch. This is well known in connection with 
chimney construction—the higher the chimney, the great- 
er the movement or draft. Cut down the flue height. 

6. If the flue extends from cellar to attic the increased heat 
loss is proportionally 15%; if stopped off at floor level the 
increase is 10%; if midway between floor and ceiling, 714%. 

7. The material used in dividing the wall into air spaces is of 
little consequence, ordinary building paper proving to be 
one of the best materials when properly placed so that the 
air spaces are narrow. This is illustrated again by the 
furring, as the thin plaster is of no great insulating value 
in itself, unless it acts to confine air in a narrow space. 

8. Advantage of the extra insulation of especially manu- 
factured insulating materials can be taken when the walls 
are hollow, as in the wood frame protected by stucco rein- 
forced with metal lath. 

Therefore, to sum up: Exterior walls should be 
designed for efficiency, like any other structural 
unit. Wood-studded stucco walls, even without 
extra insulation, are very efficient, but by the inex- 
pensive device of creating a narrow, 1-inch air 
space, extra insulation is greatly increased. 

This can be accomplished cheaply by either of 
two methods: (1) Placing common building paper 
over the inside face of the studs; either nailing 
ordinary lath over the paper along the studs to act 
as furring for the interior lath, or (2) installing the 
paper loosely, allowing the paper to bag into the 
hollow space, placing the interior lath directly on 


the paper-covered studs. 


How to Use New Figures 


Fig. 3 represents the heat loss through ex- 
terior walls and it will be noted that the common 
practices for stucco construction are very close 
when furring is used on the walls. However, 
the opportunity of using extra insulation should 
be taken advantage of more frequently. There is 
over 200% difference between the heat lost through 
the back-plastered wall with the flax felt between 
the studs, and that lost by some of the other 
standard constructions not susceptible to extra 
insulation. This is all loss and goes on year after 
year. 

Fig. 4 presents a more graphic illustration as it 
is given in terms of heat insulation, the best in- 
sulated wall being represented by the longest line, 
and that least insulated by the shortest line. The 
relation is given as compared with ordinary win- 
dow glass, which by many experimenters has been 
recognized to be one B.t.u. per square foot per 
degree difference in temperature per hour. In 
other words, the lines represents the relative heat 
loss as compared with window glass as a base. 

Fig. 5 shows the final results of the investiga- 
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tion and illustrates two methods of producing an 
air space of about 1 inch in back-plastered stucco 
construction at a minimum of expense. It repre- 
sents a saving of 20% of heat loss over other 
common constructions of either hollow or solid 
masonry walls, and over 34% when masonry walls 
are not furred. 

These rules for calculating heating are frequently 
used in the United States for a maximum of 80° 
difference in temperature: 

1 foot of radiation for every 300 cubic feet 

of contents, plus 

1 foot of radiation for every 15 square feet 

net exposed wall surface, plus 

1 foot of radiation for every 2 square feet 

of single glass surface, plus : 

1 foot of radiation for every 30 square feet 
of ceiling area for all rooms with plastered ceilings 
and unheated air space between ceiling and the 
roof, plus additions for skylights, absence of attics 
and other incidentals. 

These rough and ready rules are based upon 
ordinary construction with a loss of about .560 
B.t.u. The principal reason these rules work out 
satisfactorily is that even the “careful’’ architect 
frequently adds 50% to the heat loss and lets it 
go at that. With Prof. Peebles’ determinations, 
however, it is possible to substitute in the second 
part of the formula 1 square foot of radiation for 
every 12 square feet (instead of 15 square feet) 
net exposed wall surface, when back-plastered metal 
lath and stucco is used with building paper on the 
inside studs, or to substitute 8 9/10 square feet for 
the 15 square feet if the best insulation, shown in 
Fig. 2, is used. 

Working this out for a large residence in Win- 
netka, Ill., recently completed, these figures are 
given: 


Wall and exposed ceiling of the top floor 6,622 sq. ft. 
Area of glass 1:388, 


Total exposure $017 eer 
According to the given rule of thumb there would be: 
1 sq. ft. of heating surface for 15 sq. ft. of 


wall and roof 440 sq. ft 
1 sq. ft. of heating surface for 12 sq. ft. of 
glass 6955 as 
1 sq. ft. of heating surface for 300 cu. ft.ofair 250 “ “ 
Total radiation 1,585" 
If the heat loss in the walls were cut in half 
by using the back-plastered construc- 
tion with the best type of insulation, as 
against the ordinary, common practice for 
masonry and other walls tested, deduct 220 sq. ft. 


Grossradiation by more scientific construction 1,165 “* “ 


Or a reduction of 16% 
Saving on the cost of installation and cost of 
boiler, radiation, piping, etc.:—12% of the 


cost of $4,620 $554.00 
Saving on the operation of steam plant in 

vicinity of Chicago: 3 tons of hard coal 

for 100 sq. ft. of radiation per heating 

season ;—411% tons at the present price of 

$15 per ton $623.25. 
16% saving is equivalent to $99.68 per year 


This represents a continuous loss each year, 
or capitalized at 6%, represents the interest on $1,670.00 
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PART. III. 


THE DESIGN OF A PLATE GIRDER 


By CHARLES L. SHEDD, C.E. 


cussed the general features of plate girder design. 
We give here the computations for the design of 
a single-plate girder which carries a column load 
of 309,700 pounds and a uniform load of 28,000 
pounds on a span of 14 feet and 6 inches. The 
arrangement of figures for determining the re- 
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Diagram Showing Application of Figures 


actions and bending moment is the same as for 
those described for beams in the July number. 
The greatest reaction is 206,500 pounds which is 
the maximum shear. It is usual to allow 10,000 
pounds per square inch in shear on the gross area 
of the web. Table I shows the gross areas for va- 
rious sized webs. Along the top of the table are 
given various values for ‘‘t,’”’ the thickness of the 
web plate, varying by sixteenths of an inch from 
%" to 1%", and for various depths of web plate from 
30” to 60”, varying at intervals of 2”. Plates are 
most easily obtainable in widths 
which are multiples of 2” although 
intermediate sizes are rolled. A few 


Ne Ie 
leila ie fe resto use 16,88 2436 
me net area of webs, but recent — [32] 10.00] 12,00 28.00 
tests have given results which war- 12,15 5 
rant engineers in the use of the gross 
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areas with the usual spacing of rivets. 
In this case we have chosen a web 
plate 30’x!¥¢"” which is good for 
206,300, according to the table; this 
is only one-tenth of 1% less than 
required, which of course is near 


enough for practical purposes. 
It is generally allowable to use 21,00 | 2450] 2800] 31,50 
one-eighth of the area of the web [58 | 1813 | 21,75 | 2538] 2900| 32,63 3988 
ra [60 | 1875 | 2250 | 2625] 3000; 33,75 | 3750] 41,25 


with the area of the flange in design- 
ing the flanges. Table II gives the 


values of the same webs as given in Table I for 
bending. It gives the product of one-eighth of the 
area of the web, 16,000, and the depth of the web 
less 3” which gives the moment of resistance of the 
web in foot-pounds. This is a little on the safe side 
in most cases as 3” is generally more than need be 
used, as will be seen by Table IV where it is de- 
scribed. The total moment on the girder is 1,102,- 
800 foot-pounds and we can deduct from this the 
value of the web in bending which we find in Table 
II to be 92,600 foot-pounds, leaving 1,010,200 foot- 
pounds to be taken care of by the flange angles and 
cover plates. 

If we assumed that the effective depth of the 
plate girder was 3” less than the depth of the web, 
or 27” which is 2.25 feet, we can divide the moment 
remaining by 2.25 on the slide rule to get the flange 
angles and plates approximately. This division on 
the slide rule gives about 450,000 as the total flange 
stress to be taken care of by the angles and cover 
plates. Table V gives the allowable flange stress 
for various sections. If we used 6” x 6” x 34” angles 
the thickness of the 13” cover plates would be about 
144”. We can now correct the effective depth by 
using Table IV. This table gives the distances 
from the backs of the angles to the centers of gravity 
of the various flange sections. The effective depth 
required is the distance between these centers of 
gravity. The backs of flange angles are usually 
placed 14” further apart than the depth of the web 
plate and in this case would be 30.5”. The trial 


GROSS AREAL OF WEBS 


Table I 
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section which we found gives in 
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cover plates 
can correct 
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we find that 1% 


We 
the effective depth to check this 


could be used. 


2.42 


it to be 


which gives a required flange 


stress of 417,000 pounds. 
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section and find 


in 


the allowable flange 


Table II 


stress for this section would be 


which 


419,400 pounds, 
shows that our section 
is satisfactory. 
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flange stresses with no cover plates, which are ob- the rivet pitch closer than is given by these formule 
tained by multiplying the net areas with one hole by taking into account the portion of the bending 
deducted by 16,000, the allowable stress per square taken by the web, we may increase the rivet pitch 
inch. The columns below give the allowable obtained by the formula just given by using the 


stresses in a similar manner for these same angles formula: 
with cover plates, which are obtained by adding cates 
the net areas of the angles with two holes out to the A 


A 
a =p 


net areas of the cover plates and multiplying by where A is the area of the flange angles and plates, 
16,000. These of course are the allowable flange a the area of one-eighth of the web, and p’ the 
stresses for the tension flanges. This, as we have _ revised rivet pitch. 

noted, is the usual limiting feature in the design of This is as far as it is necessary for the designer 


a flange. 


to go as the detailer in the shop can take care of 


The rivet pitch should always be determined and the rest of the design if the loading is given him. 
not left until later as it is frequently found that this It is possible, however, for the estimator to figure 


rivet pitch is so small that the material 
would be injured by the holes being too 
near together. This can be determined 
from Table III. This gives the various 
allowable shears for pitches varying by 
le” from 114” to 214”” for various effective 
depths, varying by 1/10 foot from 1.3 to 5 
feet, for 34” rivets in double shear. The 
rivets are in double shear if the thickness 
of the web is 94” or more. Along the top 
of the table will be found various values 
for 34” rivets in bearing on webs of dif- 
ferent thickness and also for double 
shear. If the thickness of the web is less 
than 54” the value of the allowable shear 
in the table should be reduced by divid- 
ing by the value of a rivet in double shear 
(8,840) and multiplying by the value of 
the rivet in bearing on the web used. 
With an effective depth of 2.4 we find 
that a rivet pitch of 13%” is good for 
214,400 shear, which is a little greater 
than the 206,500 shear on the girder. If 
necessary this required shear may be 
reduced by taking into account that part 
of the moment which is taken by the 
web. This is usually not done, however. 
If the uniform load were applied to the 
flange this also would have to be taken 
into account as the shear on the rivet 
would then be the resultant of the verti- 
cal shear from the uniform load and the 
horizontal shear due to the flange stress 
in the girder. 

Table III is derived from the formula: 

V 
P S 

where V is the value of one rivet in 
double shear or bearing as the case may 
be, d is the effective depth in inches, and 
S the shear at the point on the girder 
where the rivet pitch, p, is required. 
When the uniform load is applied directly 
to one of the flanges this formula should 
be modified by substituting for S the 
quantity \/S?+a2d?, where a is the uni- 
form load per lineal inch of girder. 

When it becomes necessary to figure 
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closer if more information is given, especially the 
lengths of the cover plates. 

We found that 11%” of cover plates was re- 
quired. It is customary to use at least 34” plates 
and not over 34”. In this casea 4” and a %" plate 
could be used, placing the 4%” plate next to the 
angles. To find the point where we can cut off these 
plates we must find what the strength of the girder 
would be with the %&” plate omitted, and also with 
both plates omitted. If both plates were omitted 
we would have left at that point the two angles 
with two holes out of each and the web plate to 
resist bending. This moment of resistance would 
therefore equal 14.26x16,000x2.42 + 92,600, or 
644,600. 

The moment of resistance of the girder with only 
the angles and 14” plate can be found by looking 
up the allowable stress in the flange in Table V 
and multiplying it by the effective depth: thus, 
318,200x2.42+ 92,600 = 863,600. 

We must now find the moment on the girder at 
various points and interpolate between them to 
find the point where we can drop off the cover plates. 

The moments on the girder at 5, 6, 7 and 8 feet 
from the right hand reaction are found thus: 


5R,— 117x1614x5x214 = 631,800 
6R,—117x1614x6x3 ==751,300 
7Ry— 117x1614x7x34 = 972,800 
8R,—117x1614x8x4 =988,100 


By interpolation we find that both plates can be 
omitted 5’ 1” from the right hand reaction, and the 
%" plate can be omitted 6’ 6” from the right hand 
reaction. It is good practice to run the plates 
slightly beyond these points so as to get in enough 
rivets before the point is reached to enable the 
plates to do their work. It is common _ practice 
therefore to extend the plates about 1’ 3” beyond 
the theoretical points of cut-off. 

In a similar way we may find the moment on the 
girder at points 3, 4and 5 feet from the left hand 
end, thus: 


3R:— 117x1614x3x14%4= 611,300 
4R,—117x1614x4x2  =811,600 
5R,— 117x1614x5x2'%4= 1,008,300 


By interpolation we find the cut-off of the plates 
to be 3’ 2” and 4’ 3” from the left hand end. There- 
fore the %”" plates will be 6’ 3” long and the 4” 
plates 8’ 9” long. 

The rivets in the stiffeners over the end columns 
and under the middle column will be in double 
shear and be worth 8,840# each. By dividing the 
reactions and column load each by this value we 
obtain the number of rivets required in the stiff- 
eners in each case, thus: 


309,700 + 8,840= 35 
131,200+8,840= 15 
206,500 + 8,840= 24 
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The stiffener angles themselves are designed as 
small columns having an unsupported length equal 
to half the depth of the girder, which in this case 
would be only 15”. From a table of two angle 
struts we may pick out the required sizes for these 
angles. 

The web of the girder we designed as 30” deep 
while the angles for the flanges had 6” legs which 
would leave 181%” in the clear between the angles. 
If the rivets were spaced 214” apart we could only 
get 7 rivets in a line between the flange angles, 
which with two in each angle would give 11 in each 
stiffener. Therefore under the middle column we 
would have to have at least three lines of rivets. 
To make these symmetrical we would use four lines 
or eight angles in all for stiffeners. This could be 
done by using eight 5 x 3% x 3%” angles. 

If the girder was placed on the tops of the columns 
which carried it and they carried no other load we 
can design the end stiffeners from the data already 
used. We will use two angles at the extreme end 
and four over the inside of the column similar to 
those shown in the June number of the THE 
Forum. The two end angles we will design to 
carry one-half of the load while the two inside 
angles will be designed to carry two-thirds of the 
load. One-half of the left hand reaction is 103,250, 
which will require two 5x3l4x% Ls, while two- 
thirds of the reaction would be 138,000 which would 
require four 5x314x3 Ls. At the other end one-half 
of the reaction would be 65,600 which would require 
two 5x314x%% Ls, and two-thirds of the reaction 
would be 87,300 which would require four 4x3x% 
Ls, or we could use only two 5x3lxi% Ls. It is 
often preferred in shops to use fewer sizes than this 
and to throw away a small amount of material for 
the sake of the uniformity and simplicity of the 
shopwork, and this is regarded as good practice. 

As we noted in the June number, there are a 
great many rules as to the use and spacing of 
intermediate stiffener angles. One rule is that when 
the depth of the web between flange angles (in 
this case 181”) is more than 60 times the thickness 
of the web (in this case only 27) then stiffener 
angles must be used and they cannot be spaced 
over 6 feet apart even if the formula gives a greater 
distance. The formula for this distance is: 


d—§(12,000—s) 
40 

where d is the spacing required in inches, ¢ the 
thickness of the web in inches, and s the shear on 
the web in pounds per square inch. This formula 
is conservative and safe to use. If for any reason 
it is inadvisable to use as small a spacing of the 
stiffener angles and this distance is not over the 
maximum 6 feet allowed, we can increase the dis- 
tance between them by increasing the thickness 
of the web, which would of course decrease the — 
shear per square inch. 


Copyright, 1921, by Charles L. Shedd, C.E. 


Modern Floor Coverings 


PART III 
By E. H. HOWARD 


N the discussion of composition floors the type 

made of magnesium salts was mentioned; it 

would not be sufficient, however, to refer to this 
type of flooring merely “‘en passant.’ It has in 
many instances furnished a floor covering which 
has won it a place in the catalog of materials 
worthy of full consideration where a durable, san- 
itary, inert surface is required. The color possi- 
bilities and pattern arrangements offer a wide field 
for study. Laying it in squares with surrounding 
lines of another color, is one effective method of 
using this composition. The colors are permanent, 
if properly used, and can be varied in the mixing 
to match almost any shade. In the standard colors 
the red is the most likely to give trouble, and that 
only by slowly fading. 

There is now in the process of development still 
another variant of the magnesium floor covering. 
It is not yet on the market, commercially, but it 
has been tested by many months of actual hard 
wear. This material isa combination of magnesium 
salts, from which the chlorides are entirely absent, 
and ground cork. Possessing as it does the inert- 
ness and durability of magnesium compositions, 
with the resilience and sound-proof qualities of cork, 
it merits attention. 

The cork is ground, not pulverized, and mixed 
with the magnesium salt in a plastic mass. To this 
is added the color pigment, which, by the way, does 
not color the cork, and when the whole mass is of 
the proper consistency it is placed in moulds under 


Panel of Simple Pattern 
Showing Veining 


high pressure and cured. After being cured, the 
moulds are removed and the material is cut into 
tiles and ready to lay. These tiles have been used 
for trucking surfaces and so far have developed no 
defects. The surface is non-absorbent, so that 
grease does not penetrate, and washing with any 
cleanser or soap will thoroughly clean the surface. 

They may be cemented directly to concrete with 
a waterproof cement or may be laid on a wood 
floor. When the under surface is wood there should 
be a layer of coarse cloth tacked to the wood floor, 
and to this the tile is attached by means of a special 
quick-setting cement. The cloth serves merely as 
a protection in case of shrinkage in the wood. This 
material may be used in large sheets as well as 
in small tile, and therefore can be used as a dado 
on the wall. It is also possible to use it in the form 
of a sanitary base. 

There is still another form of floor covering which 
is made in colors, patterns, shapes and sizes to 
suit the designer’s requirements. The foundation 
and principal component is cement. All architects 
are familiar with the cement tile which was on the 
market a few years ago. It was not a material to 
appeal, excepting in occasional low cost work. The 
tile we are now considering is, however, far different 
and should not be confused with the old cement tile. 

Without doubt, it will be a surprise to many to 
know that some of the fine “‘old’’ Spanish tile floors 
which are seen in some of the southern estates and 
in Cuba are manufactured of modern cement. 


Cae . ee if 
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Decorative Rubber Flooring in Piano Warerooms of C. C. Harvey Co., Boston 


Kilham, Hopkins & Greeley, Architects 


This new product, having the appearance of marble, can be employed in varied architectural patterns 
and is noiseless and resilient under foot 
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Cement Tile Floor in Pasaje Hotel, Havana, Cuba 
Each unit is composed of four similar tile 


The illustrations presented here will give an idea 
of the great opportunities for securing fine copies 
of old tile and the wide variety of color and design 
which are at the command of the architect or engin- 
eer, if he elects to employ this type of floor. 
Cement floor tile* is no new product, nor is it a 
material which has not proved its value in the test 
of time. There are in Havana today some floors 
which are as tight and flush as new work, but which 
have been laid and used for over 125 years. 

Cement tile is simple in manufacture but requires 
skilled artisans to make the designs in the tile in 
proper manner. Steel moulds are used and this 
assures even sizes, true forms and square edges. 
The moulds are filled with cement and the designs 
are pressed in. The tile is then subjected to a 
pressure of 4,500 pounds to the square inch. The 
tiles are “‘seasoned’’ with water and are then 
“cured” for a definite time, depending on the size 
and character of mixture, in a storage room kept 
at a fixed temperature. The whole process results 
in an exceedingly dense, compact, hard substance, 
not subject to action of heat or cold and free from 
danger of swelling or shrinkage. 

If the tile is to be laid on a concrete floor the 
concrete should be kept about two inches below 
the finished surface. The structural floor should 
be smooth, but not steel troweled. Upon this under 
surface is laid the tile bed of approximately 1% 
inches of cement mortar, and then the finished prod- 
uct is placed in position. From this point the 
process of laying the floor is the same as for ordinary 
tile. After the floor has been thoroughly washed 
a light coat of floor wax is applied and wiped off 
with a cloth. One more wax treatment six months 
later is recommended as all the finish the floor will 
need to give a fine, hard sheen. 

Floor coverings play so vital a part in 
modern construction that an exhaustive study of 
the characteristics of the various materials is of 
great importance. Linoleum, cork carpet, cork tile, 
_ *We are indebted to Mr. A. L. Hutchinson, architect, of Mobile, Ala., 


for some of the data on the cement tile and for the illustrations 
included here. 
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rubber tile, synthetic rubber and compo- 
sition floors have been discussed and 
presented in a manner, but not so thor- 
oughly as the subjects deserve. The 
analysis, however, will tend to give the 
architect a starting point for his own 
personal investigations. Facts have been 
presented which may at times be at 
variance with the salesman’s talk, but 
facts are unalterable. 

In reality there is little need of ex- 
pressing the truism that a floor may make 
or mar an otherwise beautiful room. It 
is obvious. The profession has been 
interested in trying to secure something 
for floors which would be ‘“‘wear-proof,”’ 
noiseless, artistic, sanitary, easily cleaned 
and of low maintenance cost. We can- 
not prophesy what shall be in future, 
but one can easily look back and note the progress 
that has been made in the last decade and hope, 
perhaps not in vain, that the future will bring us 
a material which will be even superior to those we 
now possess. 

There is a vast field opened up in the supplying 
of materials suitable for flooring of buildings of dif- 
ferent kinds, for substances of various sorts are re- 
quired for buildings serving different uses. The 
ingenuity of modern manufacturers may be relied 
upon to meet the demand and the market offers a 
range of materials broad enough to fulfill the need 
of flooring suited for different purposes. The 
adaptability of the floor coverings which have been 
described in these pages is the reason for much of 
their popularity, for they are to be had in units of 
such flexibility that they may be laid without 
difficulty. 
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Cement Tile Floor in National Bank of Cuba 


BUSINESS & FINANCE 


C. Stanley Taylor, Associate Editor 


Straight Talks with Architects 
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HE other day a good friend of ours came into 

the New York office of THE Forum. He is 

not an architect; asa matter of fact he is the 
owner of a department store in one of the smaller 
cities near New York. He brought with him, how- 
ever, certain suggestions regarding business getting 
which should be of practical value to every archi- 
TEGe. 

It happens that his interest in architecture is 
confined to the building of a residence, for the 
planning of which he retained an architect about 
two years ago. His experience in this problem of 
building a home was similar to that of many archi- 
tects’ clients who hoped to build in 1920. After 
the plans were completed and bids taken he found 
that the house would cost him eight or ten thousand 
dollars more than he was willing to spend. After 
making certain of the cost, he refused to build. 
Naturally this was a disappointment to the archi- 
tect, and the plans for this house were filed away, 
with many others, in the hope that a happy day 
would come when costs would be low enough to 
meet the clients’ approval. 

About a month ago an enterprising sub-con- 
tractor (who had figured this contract a year before) 
visited the architect’s office and asked if there was 
any chance to re-figure it. The architect told him 
that there was no chance. Spurred on by a need 
of work, however, this sub-contractor went to the 
owner and told him that he would like to re-figure 
his part of the work, as he felt that a substantial 
saving might be made over last year’s bid. When 
the owner asked him why he thought this might 
be the case now, the sub-contractor replied that 
there were several reasons, among them being: 


1. Somewhat lower prevailing prices for ma- 
terials. 

2. Possibility of securing the right kind of 
mechanics. 

3. The increase of efficiency of workmen in the 
building trades. 

4. The market for both labor and materials 


being steadier, and it not being necessary to 
add any large contingency fee. 

The prospective owner of the house, being a 
shrewd buyer, realized the soundness of these 
reasons and told the sub-contractor that he would 
be glad to have a new figure, although he felt that 
it would probably be a waste of time. Much to his 
surprise, however, the figure which came in showed 
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HOW CAN I GET MORE BUSINESS IN MY OFFICE NOW? 


a really substantial reduction in costs. Convinced 
that this condition might bear investigating the 
owner went to his architect and instructed him to 
get both general contract and sub-contract figures 
from the same firms or individuals who had figured 
before. The net result (to the surprise of both 
owner and architect) was that where the cost of 
this house last year totaled approximately $30,000, 
the same house this year would cost less than 
$22,000. On this basis the owner was willing to 
proceed and the house is now under construction. 

It may be noted here that the architect’s eyes 
were opened and that he proceeded at once to give 
these figures to two or three of his clients who for 
some time had been talking about building new 
residences. The net result has been that two other 
contracts have been awarded from the office of that 
architect. Certainly no credit is due to this particu- 
lar architect for possessing an instinct for the devel- 
opment of business. It took an insistent sub-con- 
tractor and a keen merchant to anticipate and 
recognize conditions of which the architect himself 
should have been cognizant. 

This will explain the attitude of the merchant in 
question who, when we had told him that business 
was slow in most architects’ offices just now, 
replied in no uncertain terms that if, from a sales 
viewpoint, he ran his department store in the way 
that most architects conduct their businesses he 
could not pay interest on the mortgage. We could 
not help but recognize the truth of his statement 
and into our minds there came the memory of a 
question asked by a capable architect just a few 
days before—the question which constitutes the 
heading of this article. It was asked in a tone of 
pathetic hopelessness, as much as to say, “of 
course you cannot tell me.”’ 

It is true that we cannot tell any architect 
exactly where to go in order to get a new commission 
today. We know, however, that certain architects’ 
offices are busy and we know why they are busy. 
In most cases it has not been luck or a fortunate 
social connection, but it has been the attitude so 
well expressed in the slogan, ‘1921 Will Reward 
Fighters.’’ These architects who are fortunate 
enough to be busy have kept closely in touch with 
market conditions; they have noted the increasing 
efficiency of labor in the building construction 
field and they have analyzed the business needs of 
their clients and have spread wide a drag-net for 
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sub-contractors’ figures, which have in many cases 
been much lower than those quoted in the average 
market figures—lower, in fact, than the architects 
themselves had anticipated. 

Now, in the episode of the merchant and his 
house, the ideal condition would have been that the 
architect himself might have ferreted out the fact 
that this house could be built for a substantially 
lower price. According to this ideal he would have 
brought this fact to the attention of his client, 
whereupon he would have received an order to 
proceed with the work. 

Why did he not think of doing this? 

Why is it that, with so many possible building 
projects in view, the average architect is content 
to spend his time damning conditions in the build- 
ing industry, when perhaps in his office there are 
tentative plans or projects which would proceed 
immediately if the architect used the right tactics 
with the owners? 

When the average architect reads these state- 
ments he may probably sit back and say, ‘“‘Oh well, 
it is easy enough for a writer to tell about these 
things, but it is not practicable to do them.’’ We 
believe that the principal reason that architects asa 
rule are not good business getters, and consequently 
are usually numbered among those ‘‘ who wait 
to be called,’ is because the average architect 
does not appreciate the fundamental business con- 
ditions which affect the building industry. Conse- 
quently, when a client tells him that he is waiting 
for prices to go back to pre-war levels the architect 
can only sigh and hope for the happy day when 
building costs will reach the levels of the depressed 
period of 1913. 

On the other hand, we believe that practically 
every architect is receptive to ideas, particularly 
at this time when every office needs more business. 
Therefore a review of the general conditions, 
showing the trend of building construction costs 
and the important facts affecting the stabilization 
of material and labor prices, should prove valuable 
data in discussing building conditions with clients. 

The only way that the so-called buyers’ strike 
in the building field can be broken is for every 
architect to enlist himself actively in disseminating 
the market information which the prospective 
building owner should have. THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum feels this condition so strongly that at the 
present writing a questionnaire is being sent to 
every architect in the United States asking him 
for a list of the number of possible projects which 
are dormant in his office because of this same 
buyers’ strike. The information thus obtained is 
to be used in the proper channels to help correct 
false impressions as to building activities when 
market conditions become more stabilized. 

Only the architect, however, has opportunity 
for the necessary contact with his clients who, in 
sum total, make up his division of the building 
field, and it is certainly the architect’s duty to 
acquaint himself in every possible manner with 
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conditions of building costs in order that he may 
discuss this question definitely and _ intelligently 
with his clients when they are seriously considering 
the advisability of building. 

A review of the facts as to present and future 
conditions in the building industry may in a sense 
be termed ‘“‘dry reading,’ but at the same time 
this is the sort of information which any architect 
can use and which, if it does not result in the devel- 
opment of immediate work, will certainly impress 
the prospective client with the fact that the archi- 
tect is giving careful consideration to his problems 
and business interests. 

From several sources it is learned that the average 
cost of building construction is today about 100% 
higher than in 1913, which is usually referred to 
as the pre-war period. The index figure of whole- 
sale prices of building materials, as prepared by 
the United States Department of Labor, indicated 
for July, 1921, a figure of 200 as compared to a 
figure of 100 in 1913 and 333 in July of 1920. In 
other words, the average cost of building materials 
has come down more than half way from the peak 
to the pre-war level. It may be noted also that the 
Engineering News-Record has recently developed 
an interesting method of figuring an index figure 
of construction cost. Briefly, this is done by taking 
the total annual production of steel, lumber and 
cement, together with the total number and wage 
of common laborers in the United States, ex- 
clusive of farm laborers. To convert these factors 
into terms of money, 1913 was selected as the base 
whereby index figures were prepared for every 
year following, using the material prices quoted 
at the given time together with the average number 
and wage of common laborers in 20 representative 
cities. A careful study was made of the relative 
quantities of these materials and amount of labor 
used in construction work, and this basic index 
figure was then developed: 


2,500 Ibs. structural steel, $1.50 per 100 Ibs.. $37.50 
6 bbls. cement, $1.19 Aout 


600 ft. b. m. pine, $28.50. . .. ...) (aa 1710 
200 man-hours, $.19...-..... ., ee 
$99.74 


The index figures of construction development in 
this manner since 1913 are: 


1913 r G Woyeeat ene ub ake a slave terete een $99 74 
ee Ts 92.99 
LOD Soe neks 2 es ole yale 4 onl eee oa ee 98.26 
1916 nro a mas oe. a Boe 137.29 
DOV Te tec coer in bauer 189.02 
1918 oi a > ne eae aes ee 202.77 
1919) 8) Ne eS See ee Be 0 RO 207.81 
19204 std Peale laid |) A he, es 238.79 
1921 (7 months) i al<).5 seo eee ee 214.39 
ET ALE SEs 9 2 ilies eee, Va ciated ct ce es ee 1 eee 194.82 


This index figure of July, 1921 also shows ap- 
proximately 100% higher cost of construction than 
in 1913. 

We may introduce at this point, however, the 
question as to whether it is fair to take the construc. 
tion cost of 1913 as a pre-war level and expect 
building costs to come back close to this figure 
before there will be any general resumption of 
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building activity. R. C. Marshall, Jr., General 
Manager of the Associated General Contractors, 
has given careful study to this matter. It is his 
opinion that the building costs of 1913 and 1914 
do not constitute a normal price level. He declares 
that for 20 years prior to the world war all whole- 
sale prices were steadily increasing at the rate of 
about 244% a year and that this increase, except 
for the war, in all probability would have passed 
the so-called normal of 1921 at the level which 
is now designated as 120 in the scale of indices. 

At the present time (August, 1921) the index 
figure prepared by the United States government 
stands at 148 for general wholesale prices and at 
200 for wholesale building material prices as 
compared to the standard of 100 set in 1913. It 
must be realized that the year 1913 was a year of 
considerable depression and that wholesale building 
material prices at that time were sub-normal. 
Considering the fact that all wholesale prices have 
been advancing approximately 244% a year, it is 
but natural to believe that, even if there had been 
no war, wholesale building material prices would 
have advanced at least that much which would 
bring the index figure to 120. Added to this is the 
fact that the index figure of building material costs 
of 1913 was sub-normal. It is therefore fair to 
believe that if the war had not intervened the 
general increase in labor costs and other factors 
contributing to increased prices would have brought 
the normal index figure of building materials at 
least to 130, if not somewhat higher. We find, 
therefore, that building costs today are approxi- 
mately 70 points higher than the established normal 
for 1921. 

There is another factor to be considered—the 
line of stabilization of prices. At first thought it 
might seem that prices should stabilize at the 
so-called normal level. Considering this matter 
we may turn from this question for a moment to 
analyze the accompanying illustration (Fig. 1) 
which is merely a chart showing the wholesale price 
fluctuation in the United States for 110 years. It 
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_ Fig. 1. This diagram, prepared by The Russell Sage Foundation, 
illustrates the fluctuating of prices during 110 years. The contour of 
the curve of prices is a condensed version of the economic history of 
the country. 
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will be noted that after the war of 1812 and after 
the civil war it took periods of about 20 years for 
prices to reach the pre-war levels. Naturally, 
building construction cannot be expected to de- 
crease in cost any more than in proportion to the 
general decrease in all commodities and labor costs. 
We may therefore expect not only that the ultimate 
reduction in cost cannot be greater than an index 
figure which normally would be 30% higher than 
in 1913, but that we must allow a period of a few 
years for all costs to reach a normal level. Granting 
that through the Federal Reserve Bank (and other 
recently established means of controlling economic 
adjustments during a re-construction period) this 
period will be considerably shortened as compared 
to similar periods following previous wars, it is 
plain that we cannot expect a return to a so-called 
pre-war level or to a normal index figure in less 
than eight or ten years. The consensus of opinion 
seems to be that building should proceed when costs 
have become stabilized. Evidently the line of 
stabilization will not be a straight line drawn 
through normal points for the next ten years, but 
will bear a direct relation to the falling of all whole- 
sale prices and labor costs. 

Leonard P. Ayres, Vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, has this to say in a recently issued 
bulletin entitled ‘‘Price Changes and Business 
Prospects’: ‘‘We may lay down six general rules 
with regard to price movements”: 

Wholesale prices move first and farthest. 

Retail prices move more slowly and less violently. 
Wage levels change more slowly than levels of prices. 
Manufactured articles, having a high labor content, 
change their price levels more slowly than do raw 
materials, having a low labor content. 

Salaries change more slowly than wages. 

Rents change more slowly than prices, wages or 
salaries. 

Evidently, the cost of building has still to feel the 
reaction of the reduction of wholesale prices which 
is being followed by a reduction in retail prices of 
building materials. An important decision on 
wages of building labor just rendered by Judge 
Landis (described in detail in the Service Section 
of this issue) bids fair to establish a precedent in the 
reduction of building labor costs. In view of these 
facts we may expect the point of stabilization for 
the year 1922 to be fairly between the normal index 
figure of 130 and the present index figure of 194.82. 
In other words, it is approximately 170 now and 
will descend during the next few years in relation 
to all gradually falling prices. It may be expected 
that the line of stabilization in building costs will 
gradually fall to meet what might be conceded as 
the normal, in 1930. 

We can see ahead, therefore, a period of building 
activity started by those who really need buildings 
and who realize that there is nothing to be gained 
by waiting over a long period of years for such 
reduction in costs as may be anticipated along the 
line of stabilization just described. The second 
diagram shown here (Fig. 2) indicates how the 
cost of building increased disproportionately to 
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Fig. 2. This chart shows a comparison of the changes in the cost 
of building, rents, clothing, etc., since 1915. A line showing the 
probable normal cost of building if there had been no war; also a 
probable curve of stabilization, based on information by Leonard P. 
Ayres, Vice-president, Cleveland Trust Company. 


the various elements which enter into the cost of 
living. This, of course, was due to the unusual 
demands of the war period and it will be seen that 
the line of building costs is now approaching the 
same tangent of reduction shown by the lines of 
the elements which enter into the cost of living. 
Before many months these lines will be running 
approximately parallel, and that is the time when 
building costs will be definitely stabilized. It would 
seem that the breaking of the buyers’ strike in the 
building field is but a matter of a comparatively 
short time, when the public will realize that it is 
not a question of waiting for building costs to reach 
the so-called pre-war level, but for the cost of 
building to maintain a balanced relationship with 
rents, clothing, food, wages and salaries. 

Another point which is encouraging in regard to 
investment building is that in entering a long period 
of falling prices the value of the dollar is increasing. 
This point is brought out strongly in deductions 
made by Leonard P. Ayres as a summary of the 
results of his investigations of price changes and 
business prospects, from which we quote: 

1. Business prosperity depends on the prices of things, of 
services, and of money, and on the relation of each to the 
others. 

2. When prices are changing, wholesale prices move first 
and most, retail prices next, wages next, and rent last and 
least. 

3. Any considerable change in the general price levels of 
other countries is reflected by corresponding changes in the 
price levels of this country. We are no longer economically 
independent. The prosperity of each country is in part 
dependent on the prosperity of other countries. 

4. While price inflation and reduction have been serious 
here, they have been far more violent abroad. We are less 
hard hit in this period of readjustment than is any other 
important nation. 

5. Three times during the past 110 years the general 
wholesale price level has reached the 1920 figures. In each 
of the two previous cases the peak of high prices has been 
followed by about 30 years of irregularly falling prices, and 
then by about 20 years of rising prices. 

6. It is probable that we are entering upon an extended 
period of falling prices, broken by occasional shorter periods 
of rising prices. The conduct of business in such times 
presents radically different problems from those to which 
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Americans have become accustomed during the past quarter- 
century of rising prices and shrinking dollars. 

7. During times like the present, when prices are high, 
but falling, plant extensions should be avoided unless greatly 
needed; financing should be on short maturities, if possible; 
debts should be paid before the dollar gets still more valuable, 
and hence harder to secure; the accumulation of stocks of 
raw materials should be avoided; bank balances should be 
built up; bonds should be purchased. 

8. So long as the dollar continues to increase in purchasing 
power, debts, rents, and taxes will be harder to pay. Business 
transactions or investments, through which stated sums of 
money will be received at periodic intervals in the future, 
will prove more profitable than present standards would lead 
one to believe, while agreements to pay fixed amounts at 
future dates will be more difficult to live up to than present 
conditions and past experience would indicate. 

9, In the long period of falling prices following the civil 
war wages declined far less than did prices. In that same 
period the productivity of labor greatly increased as the 
mechanical means of production were improved. The future 
course of wages depends largely on the degree to which the 
per capita output can be increased, through improvements in 
management, processes and machinery. 

10. The immediate prospects of business at any given 
time can best be judged by studying the development of busi- 
ness cycles, which progress through phases of prosperity, 
forced production, liquidation, and readjustment, back to a 
revival of prosperity. They are most accurately foretold by 
the changes in the market prices of industrial securities. At 
present we are passing through the latter stages of liquidation, 
and have entered upon those of readjustment. 


In order that a graphic presentation of some of 
the points brought out in this article may be avail- 
able, we have prepared from various sources of 
data the chart shown as Fig. 2 which indicates the 
relative fluctuations in wholesale and retail prices, 
the cost of food, the cost of clothing, the cost of 
rent and the cost of building since 1915. We have 
also indicated on this chart a proper approximate 
normal line along which building costs would have 
passed if there had been no war. We have indicated 
also the probable curve of stabilization of building 
costs. This is based on its local relationship to 
generally falling costs, and when the curve of the 
cost of building comes slightly farther down to 
meet this curve of stabilization it may be expected 
that we are entering upon an era of active building 
construction. Probably this will not be a building 
boom, but will be a steady period of activity, which 
is much more desirable. It may be noted with 
additional interest that due to better control of 
economic conditions and to the intervention of the 
Federal Reserve Bank during the reconstruction 
period, that in about two years the cost of living 
will have come down as far as it dropped in five 
years after the civil war. This fact is significant in 
that it promises a much shorter period of decreasing 
prices and consequently a more rapid recovery from 
the effects of the war than was enjoyed after either 
the war of 1812 or the civil war. Is it not evident 
that the period between the fall of 1921 and the 
time of the return to stabilized building costs, which 
is indicated for some time next year, should be one 
of planning? If the architect can demonstrate to a 
prospective client that the time to plan his building 
is drawing near, this should mean the development 
of additional work in many offices. Certainly those 
who are forced to build will feel better if their plans 
are ready, in order to take advantage of the first 
period of stabilization in the building market. 


Plate Description 


THE CHARLES T. MILLER HOSPITAL, ST. PAUL 
C. H. JOHNSTON, ARCHITECT 


from the traditional, stereotyped develop- 

ment which made a hospital a dreary place 
and toward another form of treatment which is 
making it as attractive and inviting as its charac- 
ter and purpose permit. This tendency has been 
‘noticeable for some years and in widely separated 
sections of the country, and the Charles T. Miller 
Hospital, recently erected at St. Paul, exemplifies 
this difference in treatment and presents some 
interesting solutions of unusual problems. 

The considerable area which the hospital occu- 
pies fronts upon three streets of radically differ- 
ent grades—Summit avenue, one of the chief 
thoroughfares of the city, College avenue and Rice 
street. The placing of the main entrance upon 
College avenue is due partly to the more favorable 
topographical conditions and partly to avoid the 
congestion of traffic which blocks Summit avenue. 
Such placing of the building brings the greater part 
of the hospital into a position where it receives the 
greatest possible amount of sunshine, and the 
arrangement of administrative and service depart- 
ments near the main entrance renders the first 
floor available for wards and patients’ rooms over- 
looking a lawn upon the Summit avenue side. 
This placing of the present structure upon the 
property leaves space for future buildings. 

Free beds, of which there are 50, are arranged in 
small wards containing one, two, four or six beds. 
The remaining 166 beds which the hospital con- 
tains, are entirely in private rooms, most of which 
are equipped with private baths, the rest having 
individual lavatories and toilets. The planning 
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of the building places the service departments of 
each floor, such as diet kitchens and service rooms, 
near the central part of the structure to make as 
easy as possible the distribution of food and to 
afford every convenience for examinations and the 
handling of surgical dressings, this section of the 
building being served by electric elevators, which 
connect the diet kitchen with the auxiliary kitchens 
upon each floor. The passenger elevators extend 
to the roof of the main building, where convalescent 
porches and other features for outdoor treatment 
will be provided. Upon the fourth floor the north 
wing contains the operating rooms, obstetric sec- 
tion and laboratories. The rooms for operating and 
their accessory rooms, complete with all surgical 
equipment, are at the north end of the wing, and 
delivery, wash-up and sterilizing rooms, with the 
nursery, are at the opposite end. This separation 
of the nursery from close proximity to rooms for 
maternity patients in the south wing has proved 
to be advantageous. 

Connected with the main building by pipe and 
service tunnels is the two-story structure which 
contains the power plant with its equipment upon 
the lower floor and the laundry upon the floor above. 
Heating is supplied by a two-pipe vacuum system 
making use of exhaust steam from engine units. 
In the boiler room are placed two 250-h.p. water 
tube boilers, and the pump room contains vacuum, 
boiler feed water and service pumps, feed water and 
domestic water service heaters. The main facade 
of the hospital presents a well designed treatment 
in the renaissance style, of dark red brick trimmed 
with Indiana limestone. 
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View of the Miller Hospital Showing Service Building and Ambulance Court 
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EDITORIAL 


THE ARCHITECTURAL PROFESSION AND 
FIRE PREVENTION 


a HOUGHTFUL writers and economists have 


repeatedly pointed out the colossal annual 

loss in property and lives which is incurred 
in America through fire, and the pressing need for 
so ordering our methods of building that this drain 
upon the country’s resources may be lessened. It 
has been frequently set forth that during the past 
few years when building has been greatly curtailed, 
owing to conditions during and following the war, 
the losses through fire have continued unchecked 
with the result that new construction has scarcely 
equaled that destroyed. Considerably more than 
$300,000,000 goes up in smoke every year and some 
18,000 human lives are lost as a contributing result. 
In addition to this vast loss in property and lives 
there must be considered the enormous cost borne 
each year,—not for fire prevention but merely for 
fire protection,—only as a safeguard against the 
actual spreading of fires already started. This vast 
expense, which might at least be greatly reduced, 
is adding yearly to the crushing weight of taxation 
already being carried upon the patient shoulders 
of the American public. 

Reflection on our fire losses is once again brought 
to mind by the approach of ‘‘Fire Prevention Week”’ 
beginning October 9, a date selected because of its 
being the anniversary of the memorable Chicago 
fire. Public attention thus focused on the problem 
has a special meaning for architects. In this era of 
progress in so many directions and at a time when 
it is claimed that certain evils hitherto regarded 
as necessary have been overcome, it is hardly to 
the credit of the architectural profession or the 
building trades that the country continues to build 
by methods and with materials which have already 
involved a ruinous loss of property and a far greater 
loss in human lives than all the wars in which the 
United States has ever been engaged. That the 
greater portion of this is needless is attested by the 
fire records of Europe, where the per capita fire loss 
is only one-tenth that in this country. 

Fortunately, the way to safer and more depend- 
able methods of building is not difficult to find. For 
many years the manufacturers of building materials 
have been bringing continually to the attention of 
architects improved methods and means of con- 
structing relatively or actually fireproof buildings. 
The possibilities offered by these methods and 
materials have undoubtedly led the way to better 
building, which is a long step in the right direction, 
but there seems to be little reason why a much 
larger proportion of the country’s buildings should 
not be so constructed that fire, if not wholly pre- 
ventable, would at least be so confined and local- 
ized by use of modern “‘slow burning” construction 
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that loss of life would nearly always be avoided. 

It cannot be claimed that use of these advanced 
building methods or the employment of fire-resist- 
ing materials are precluded by reason of their costs. 
The rapidity with which American forests are 
disappearing and the small progress which is being 
made in reforestration have caused a_ steady 


dwindling of the lumber supply and a correspond- . 


ingly steady increase in the cost of frame construct- 
ion, while during exactly the same period the 
introduction of improved methods into the manu- 
facture of clay products of different kinds and their 
standardization and production on a larger scale 


_ have caused the prices at which they are sold to 


drop to a point where their cost is but very little 
more than that of lumber, and this small difference 
in cost is more than offset in a few years by the 
smaller expense of upkeep and the reduction in 
the cost of fire insurance. Frame construction is 
not necessarily to be condemned, because proper 
precautions in design and construction will make 
it proof against rapid combustion and hold fire 
within prescribed limits. 

A great responsibility — that of leadership — 
belongs to the architectural profession in America. 
The average client knows comparatively little 
about building and even less of the relative costs 
of building and upkeep and the merits of different 
building materials. It is because of his limited 
knowledge that he requires the architect. The 
client rightfully regards his architect as a master 
of the science of building and is prepared, ordi- 
narily, to follow his advice, muchas he would obey 
the direction of his physician or his lawyer were 
the question medical or legal, and the architect’s 
function should be correspondingly more than 
supplying an excellent floor plan clothed with a 
pleasing exterior. 

Leadership in an advance toward improved 
forms of building could hardly be expected of the 
building trade, the function of which, ordinarily, is 
to execute or construct what is designed and planned 
by the architect. The use of steel construction, 
which makes possible the huge buildings being 
erected all over the country, if it was not invented 
by an architect at least owes its phenomenal 
development largely to the architects who have 
availed themselves of the advantages which it 
offers, and the wide use of fireproof construction 
will be promoted when the architects of America 
definitely assume the responsibility of leadership 
toward that end. It may be said that the develop- 
ment of steel construction was an absolute necessity 
for the growth of American cities, but equally 
necessary—and vastly more important—is the 
prevention of the losses of property and human 
lives which go on unceasingly under present 
methods of building. 
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Interiors Adapted from the Italian 


PART I 
By WALTER F. WHEELER 


F the many qualities which unite to render 
() the arts of Italy so enduringly satisfying 
there is none which is stronger than what 
might be called the combining of practicability in 
its highest form with beauty of appearance. While 
this admirable quality appears in many of the arts 
it is particularly evident in domestic architecture, 
for in much of such work the necessary utilities 
are so clothed with a garb of architectural grace 
that the result is a well balanced and finished 
work, never overdone or made futile and fussy by 
the addition of unnecessary details. 

It may be this practical quality which com- 
mends the Italian style for use in modern American 
homes, and since the success of architects and 
decorators in its interpretation is having the effect 
of causing its wide use, a study of some of its 
characteristics may be of interest. Italian Domes- 
tic Interior Architecture would be a topic upon 
which volumes might be written, but what is 
intended in these pages is an inquiry into the 
interior architecture of the country villa or the 
simpler forms of the urban palazzo as it existed in 
Northern Italy during the fifteenth and the early 
part of the sixteenth centuries, a type which is 
especially adapted for use in America today. It is 
the purpose of these articles to point out some of the 
characteristics and possibilities of the use of this 
style, to explain proportions, methods of treatment 
of walls, ceilings, doors and other details which may 
be of help, and to present illustrations of notably 
successful work which has already been done in 
America. 

The dwelling of an Italian family, whether in city 
or country, and today as well as in former centuries, 
is intended to be first of alla home. In either loca- 
tion the plan of the house would not present essen- 
tial variations. The entrance doorway probably 
opened into a hallway which led straight to what 
was usually the heart of the house—the courtyard 
or cortile, generally at the center of the building and 
open to the sky. The rooms of all floors fronted or 
opened upon this courtyard or upon the colonnade 
which often surrounded it, the plan of the house 
thus making it complete in itself and more or less 
shut off from the outside world; even the windows 
facing the street, when the building was a city 
home, were often mere loopholes—narrow, vertical 
apertures in the walls—unless for the sake of archi- 
tectural emphasis larger openings were desired; as 
already said, the building was a home, and was re- 
garded as belonging primarily to the family. 

The ground floor of an Italian home—the space 
not taken up by the cortile—would be arranged to 
serve various domestic purposes; here would be the 
kitchens, serving rooms, store rooms and the living 
quarters for servants and other household depart- 


ments, sometimes entered from a separate doorway 
but quite as often reached from the entrance which 
led to the main quarters. From this ground floor a 
stairway, somewhat modest and placed between 
two walls in most instances, would lead to the main 
floor just above, where would be placed the import- 
ant rooms of the house, the family sleeping rooms 
being often upon another floor, with possibly still 
another story higher up containing additional 
sleeping rooms or quarters for servants. Such, in 
brief and in the main, was—and still is—the plan 
of the Italian home, whether in city or country. 

In Italy there has always been the preference, 
which obtains today in America, for a few rooms of 
ample size rather than a larger number of small 
rooms. Unless the building were the home of a 
family of considerable importance, or of some 
ecclesiastic of exalted rank, the rooms might not 
exceed in number those required by an American 
family today. The ceilings, however, particularly 
upon the main floor, would be of considerable height, 
which is desirable in a climate where the tempera- 
ture frequently rises to a scorching heat, and win- 
dows, at least such as opened onto a cortile or an 
interior loggia, would probably be of ample size, 
opening nearly to the ceiling. Upon this main 
floor the Italian architect would make the most of 
the area which conditions placed at his disposal, 
the aim being to gain the full effect of space where 
it existed and to simulate its appearance where 
actual space was lacking. A well planned Italian 
house always affords ample spaces between open- 
ings in the walls. Much of the reserve or reticence 
which is characteristic of the style consists in the 
use of a few appropriate and carefully selected fit- 
tings rather than of a multiplicity of small objects, 
and the skill with which they are placed adds greatly 
to the general excellence of the effect; a successful 
arrangement, particularly when the pieces used are 
of characteristic Italian broad and generous lines, 
requires wall spaces of suitable dignity to afford 
fitting backgrounds. 

As an unusually attractive example of excellent 
proportions, and having the added merit of being 
such as are adaptable to American use, there is 
included here the plan of a residence in Boston 
built upon the model of an urban palazzo of mod- 
erate size. The planning as-well as the fixing of the 
proportions is the result of careful study of many of 
the best examples of the period. The size and shape 
of the city plot in this instance made impossible the 
extending of the building around the cortile, but in 
accordance with excellent precedent the structure 
is planned upon two of its sides, the walls upon the 
remaining sides being stuccoed. To relieve their 
severity these walls are paneled and hung with 
wooden trellises, and as a concession to the cold of 
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an American winter the cortile is roofed with glass. 
This plan shows the stairway placed where it is 
readily accessible and yet not given the elaborate 
and monumental treatment which developed in a 
later period; here its function is to serve as a means 
of passage from floor to floor, and not as a vehicle 
for architectural or decorative enrichment. 

The Italian style depends for success almost 
wholly upon care in handling proportions to create 
an effect of spaciousness, and the use of good judg- 
ment in selecting materials which afford judicious 
contrasts. As representative of a room in an 
Italian house of the type under discussion an 
analysis of the interior illustrated upon this page 
may be helpful. This drawing room corresponds 
to the chief formal apartment of an Italian palazzo. 
As may be seen from the plan of the main floor, 
page 115, the room is of excellent proportions, the 
three windows facing south into the cortile being 
far more important than three other windows fac- 
ing the street. All door and window openings are 
placed where they preserve the formal effect, but 
with an intentional disregard of exact symmetry. 
Wall spaces are not so cut up that opportunity for 
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the suitable arrangement of furnishings is lost. The 
chimneypiece is placed where it secures the archi- 
tectural balance of the room as seen from either of 
the doors through which it might be entered; 
dimensions of the fireplace opening, 5 feet high by 
5 feet 6 inches wide, are entirely correct for an 
interior of this type and size, and above the fire- 
place is a simple but extremely well designed mantel 
of cement. The walls of this spacious drawing room 
are of rough troweled plaster of a color which varies 
between a pale gray and a deep cream and possesses 
texture which gives no suggestion of bareness but 
seems rather to be intended as an effective foil for 
the richness of the tapestries and portraits hung 
against it. The color of the plaster is varied because 


it was obtained by coats of different tones, the last 


of which was wiped off, exposing the underlying 
shade. Woodwork of windows is treated with 
extreme simplicity and although almost hidden in 
the deep plaster reveals is painted to match the 
walls about it. The baseboard is merely a narrow 
fillet to protect the walls. The floor is of wide 
chestnut boards possessing vigorous grain, secured 
with wooden pegs and finished in low color tones. 


Drawing Room or Salon in House of Henry Forbes Bigelow, Esq., Boston. Bigelow & Wadsworth, Architects 
The wall shown is about 42 feet long with a ceiling height of 18 feet 
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The ceiling of this room is of open timbers; the 
heavier beams which cross the room at right angles 
divide the area into nine spaces of almost equal 
size, these spaces being subdivided by smaller 
timbers upon a higher level. All this woodwork, 
which is of chestnut with very little finish, is poly- 
chromed with a moderately rich renaissance decora- 
tion in which red, blue and other colors are com- 
bined. There is no striving to produce a gorgeous 
and lavish effect, but the atmosphere is that of 
restrained and thoughtful luxury. 

The characteristics of Italian architecture of this 
type may be summed up under several headings: 

Spaciousness. Italian architecture places the 
greatest value upon simplicity of plan and spacious- 
ness of rooms. Better by far one or two rooms of 
ample dimensions than a larger number of rooms 
too small to be effective from an architectural 
point of view and too contracted for practical use. 
By the use of good proportions and comparatively 
few furnishings this appearance.of spaciousness is 
often created. 

Ample Wall Spaces. Where use is made of only a 
few carefully selected pieces of furniture it is highly 
important that these few be arranged with con- 
siderable care, and this makes necessary the provis- 
ion of broad wall spaces. An Italian architect 
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Stairway from the Cortile, House of Henry Forbes Bigelow, Esq. 


would always visualize the appearance of a room 
when furnished, planning for the maintaining of 
balance and placing utilities such as doors or win- 
dows where they would not interfere with the 
architectural composition. 

Severity. Since this style depends upon success 
in handling contrasts it follows that severity often 
provides the most effective foil for objects which 
may be more elaborate. Severity, however, need 
never be bareness, and even the most severe object 
may be architectural by reason of its beauty of 
texture and its fine restraint of such lines as it may 
possess. 

Proportions. More than many architectural 
types the Italian villa style demands excellence of 
proportions; this is particularly true since it does 
not often employ decoration to an extent which 
would make it the chief consideration. For this 
reason the architect who would succeed in inter- 
preting this apparently simple but very exacting 
style must give heed to dimensions of his rooms and 
even to what might seem to be minor details. The 
proportions given in these pages are excellent for 
rooms of their several types. 

Crudity of Finish. It would be a mistake to carry 
out the finish in rooms of this type to the point 
where every surface or line is worked out to a 
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mathematical smoothness or 
evenness. Refinement, to 
be successful in work of this 
character, should take the 
form of discrimination in re- 
gard to design and scale; 
particularly in large domes- 
tic interiors, the effect gains 
greatly from a slight crudity 
in execution. 

Plaster. The various plas- 
ter finishes which are useful 
in developing interiors in 
houses of this type are pro- 
duced with the trowel in the 
same way which the plas- 
terer used in the sixteenth 
century. Dry color mixed 
with plaster was employed 
at that time and is still used, 
and for interiors which are 
but sparsely furnished or 
where but few objects are 
to be hung upon the walls, 
polychrome in all-over de- 
sign is particularly helpful. 
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A Principal Room in the Famous Davanzati Palace, Florence 


Color. The unusually large scale in which Italian more intimate types. There are no colors which are 
domestic interiors are often designed, and the _ particularly suitable, therefore any may be used, 
ample sizes of rooms, permit a use of far more color subject only to the restraints and limitations im- 
than might be desirable in decoration of some of the posed by good taste and careful judgment. 


A Low, Vaulted Refectory of a Florentine Palace, Typical of Minor Apartments in Large Italian Villas 
This form of interior permits of effective frescoes 
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LIBRARY IN ITALIAN STYLE IN HOUSE OF J. THEUS MUNDS, ESQ., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
JAMES E. CASALE, ARCHITECT 


Walls of rough buff plaster with woodwork of dull, rich blue antiqued with gold. Floor and 


ceiling stained chestnut, latter with panels and frieze in polychrome. Furniture largely of walnut 
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Scale. Because rooms of this character are of 
larger area and greater height than rooms of most 
other architectural types used for like purposes in 
American houses, a much bolder and more vigorous 
scale must be adopted. Ordinarily architects and 
decorators fear to use a scale sufficiently robust 
and the result is apt to be over-refined to the point 
of weakness. It would perhaps be better, if an 
error must be made, to err in the opposite direction 
by establishing a scale over-robust. There is 
nothing more important in architecture of this 
type than the use of suitable scale. 

Vigorous Mouldings. Closely allied to scale, in 
architecture of this character, is the question of 
strong, vigorous mouldings, highly necessary to 
interiors where walls are so often of plain, rough 
troweled plaster. One function of a moulding is to 
cast a shadow; another function is to relieve the 
eye wearied by too great expanses of wall, and 
these offices are fulfilled only when mouldings are 
crisp, bold and virile. Such mouldings may be seen 
in some of these illustrations and details of a few 
will be given in later articles of this series. 

As an aid to adapting architecture of the early 
renaissance to modern living there are now being 
made excellent reproductions of Italian furniture. 


THE ARGHITECTURAL FORUM 
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Certain modern craftsmen are faithfully reproduc- 
ing original pieces with much of the finish which 
makes them valuable, not with the idea of decep- 
tion by reproducing patina and even worm holes, 
but in the hope of placing within reach of the many 
what are now, or else long have been, the prized 
possessions of a few great museums or of a few 
princely Italian families. The American furniture 
workers who are making possible the use in modern 
homes of furniture which possesses the symmetry 
and grace of that produced in Italy during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are not the only 
craftsmen who have caught something of the 
inspiration which produced the original work. 
Makers of fabrics, wrought iron, tiles, pottery of 
many kinds, stained glass and workers in all the 
arts which had a part in creating the Italian villa 
or palazzo, are producing work which rivals in 
excellence the work of the older craftsmen, and 
since in a sense all of these arts are the servitors of 
architecture, it is its part to choose and employ, to 
select and to use, the work of them all. Such 
accessories of architecture will receive due atten- 
tion in these articles, the hope being that there 
may result some definite help to architects who 
may be working in the Italian styles. 


Dining Room in the House of J. Theus Munds, Esq., New York. James E. Casale, Architect 


This lower story room with glassed-over cortile beyond suggests the usual Italian treatment 


The Execution of Furniture and Decoration Commissions 


made by THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM to 

determine the interest of architects in the 
question of furniture and decoration. As a result 
of the interest manifested at that time the Decora- 
tion and Furniture Department of THE ForUM 
was instituted at the beginning of this year. In- 
cidentally, a more complete analysis has been made 
and it is now possible to give facts and figures 
regarding the handling of furniture and decoration 
commissions in architects’ offices. 

Information received from approximately 1,000 
offices in various sections of the country indicates 
use of four methods of carrying out interior deco- 
ration commissions under the supervision of the 
architect. These include: 

1. The recommendation and employment of a 
high class firm of interior decorators to carry out 
the entire project in co-operation with the architect. 

2. The employment of an interior decorator 
who acts in the capacity of a professional buyer. 

3. Direct purchasing of all furniture, fabrics and 
objects of art by the architect himself. 

4. Purchasing by the client, in consultation 
with the architect. 

Our analysis shows that approximately 70% of 
the large volume of furniture and decoration con- 
trolled by architects is carried out through methods 
1 and 2 as outlined here. In dealing with high 
class decorators, who to a great extent maintain 
their own show rooms, the procedure calls for 
conferences between the architect and the decorator 
and the presentation of sketch suggestions by the 
decorator in accordance with general requirements 
provided by the architect. Accompanying these 
sketches and suggestions are price keys which in- 
dicate the total cost. The general requirements of 
the architect are of course based on consultation 
with the owner, and the final sketches are submitted 
to the owner for his approval. The architect then 
obtains orders for the decorator to proceed with the 
work and supervises the carrying out of the contract 
in a manner somewhat similar to his supervision 
of the actual building construction. 

In operating under method 2 the general layout 
of the rooms, together with any necessary interior 
sketches, is prepared by the architect and submitted 
for the approval of the owner. The architect then 
employs a professional purchaser who brings to his 
office all necessary samples of fabrics, wall paper 
and other decorative materials. When this display 
is properly arranged the client is called in for final 
decision. From many offices we have reports that 
this method of executing an interior decorator’s 
commission is highly satisfactory. The interior 
decorator usually profits by the discounts allowed, 
while the architect is paid a direct commission for 
design and supervision in a manner similar to that 
covering the actual building operations. Ap- 
proximately 20% of this work is carried out com- 


A BOUT one year ago a limited survey was 


pletely by the architect, including the purchasing. 

Another interesting method which we have found 
is used to a limited extent, and which might well be 
encouraged, is that in which the owner (or else the 
owner’s wife) assumes the part of the professional 
purchaser and submits for the opinion of the archi- 
tect samples of fabrics and types of furniture which 
have been selected. 

Almost without exception we find the architect’s 
opinion favorable toward controlling choice of 
furniture and decorations, and it is evident that 
many architects who have never before given 
serious consideration to this phase of architectural 
practice are now recognizing the possibility of 
controlling the finishing touches to the buildings 
which they have designed. Not long ago, in order 
to determine the trend of thought on this subject, 
we selected at random 20 houses, already built, 
ranging in cost from $60,000 to $100,000. We 
approached the architects who had designed these 
houses and asked them if it would be possible to 
get photographs of the living rooms. 17 of the 20 
were unwilling to have photographs published 
because the effect of the interior architectural 
designs had been almost ruined by indifferent 
decorations and furniture. In one of the remaining 
three cases the decorations of the living room had 
been carried out under the supervision of the archi- 
tect and were entirely satisfactory; in the second, 
the interior decorations had been done in a very 
attractive manner by a firm of interior decorators 
who were not employed through the architect but 
kept their work in harmony with his design, while 
in the third instance the furniture and decorations 
had been controlled by the owner who happened to 
be a man of excellent taste and understanding. 

Inquiring further regarding the 17 examples of 
architects’ interior designs ruined by unwise decora- 
tions and furnishings, we found that in 15 instances 
the architects had not even suggested to their 
clients the idea of their supervising decorations and 
furniture and that in two cases the work had been 
done wholly by professional decorators who evi- 
dently did not know their business. In almost every 
instance we found that the policy of the architects, 
who in previous years gave no consideration to the 
handling of the interior decorations, had changed 
with a realization of the importance of controlling 
this feature of architectural design. 

We have been surprised by the number of letters 
from architects which report that invariably the 
furniture and decoration problems of large buildings 
are placed under their supervision, often as a part 
of their original contracts. There are still many 
unsettled business problems affecting this activity, 
including not only methods of charging the owner 
for service rendered but the relations between the 
architect and the wholesale trade. Various points 
involved in this connection will be discussed in 
succeeding issues of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM. 
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Peo lINGITON FURNITURE 
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A Kensington Reproduction of an American Heppelwhite Sideboard of about 1790 


We illustrate above a typical example—a New England side- 
board in the Heppelwhite style of about 1790. To be noted 
particularly are the wide frieze of architectural character, the 
recessed cupboard and the ample drawer space, all typically 


O furniture could be more appropriate for our 
American homes of Colonial and Georgian 
inspiration than that of our late 18th century 


cabinet-makers in the manner of Heppelwhite and 
Sheraton. 


There was nothing slavish about their work and they adapted 
their designs to meet native conditions in an interesting and 
practical way. There is generally to be found in their furni- 
ture a larger simplicity and an even greater consideration for 
utility than the ingenious Englishmen accorded. 


American, and yet the piece loses nothing in grace of line or 
beauty of proportion when compared with the best of con- 
temporary English work. 


Because of fidelity in design, thorough craftsmanship and the 
ability to interpret and give life to the spirit of old work, 
which has come from years of appreciative study, Kensington 
furniture in all the great period styles possesses character and 
a decorative quality usually associated only with the antique. 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with furnishings 
harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to avail them- 
selves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and personnel 


Correspondence solicited 


Shops A, 
4 


79th St. & East End Ave. 


MANUFACTURERS 


FINE FURNITURE 


AND 


Wholesale Showrooms 


14 East 32d Street 
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Manufacturers’ Catalogs and Business Announcements 


CATALOG REVIEW 


FE. C, Stearns & Co:, Syracuse; .N: Y- 

Incinerite’”’ (51% x 9 ins.). 24 pp. 

These pages are for demonstration that incinera- 
tors for the disposal of garbage are now a vital 
part of any equipment, large or small, where the 
ministering to daily needs brings about the problem 
of disposing of refuse. Built-in or portable types 
of this manufacturer’s device, the ‘Incinerite,”’ 
are explained and dimensions for the placing of 
units are given. The wall or built-in type is featured 
for apartments as a compact and efficient outfit. 
Some typical kitchen views are shown with 
excerpts from the letters of many satisfied 
users. It has long been considered that incinera- 
tors for hospitals provide the most ideal and 
sanitary method for the disposition of surgical 
dressings. ‘‘Incinerites’’ of proper size are recom- 
mended for incorporation in the plans of such 
institutions. 

ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT Company, New York. 

“The Stucco House” (81% x 11 ins.). 96 pp. 

A book dedicated to the use of architects, con- 
tractors and home builders in which is shown a 
remarkably good collection of houses which have 
been designed wholly or in part of Portland Cement 
Stucco. The high order of the work is explained 
in the foreword which says that every house was 
designed by an architect. After a general chapter 
on stucco, there is one on construction, one on 
texture and color, one on remodeling, and another 
on application of stucco. The numerous illustra- 
tions and details are large and many plans accom- 
pany the halftones. A most interesting chapter 
is that on texture, provided with colored inserts 
showing tints secured by use of different aggregates. 
The text and diagrams on construction are most 
helpful in securing proper specifications and super- 
intendence, as Portland Cement Stucco will not 
attain its most enduring properties without the 
following of certain rigidly defined methods, which 
might seem trivial to those not accustomed to its 
use. For the treatment of surfaces or openings a 
fund of inspiration is given for modeling and 
troweling. 

THE TRuUSCON LABORATORIES, Detroit. ‘“Techni- 
cal Pamphlet No. 8’ (4.x 7 ins.). 28 pp. 

This is a four-part discussion on the waterproofing 
of concrete by the integral and plaster coat methods 
with Truscon Waterproof Paste, Concentrated. 
Technicalities are made clear to the reader who is 
not familiar with chemical or physical phenomena 
by apt similes or other means. Minute porosity 
as it exists in all mixes of concrete, despite the 
aggregate, is brought out and the means of ap- 
plying a remedy is shown by what is known as 
colloidal development. Model specifications are 
briefly introduced for integral treatment and proper 
application of the plaster coat is described, to- 
gether with sectional drawings of each. Problems 
in waterproofing of cellars, tanks, etc., are well 
handled by those who have a thorough understand- 
ing of the substances which are being used. 


“The 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Wm. B. Simmons and Guy D. Farwell announce 
the formation of a partnership under the firm name 
of Simmons & Farwell, Constructors, with offices 
at 201 Dyal-Upchurch Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 

John N. Tilton, Jr., of Marshall & Fox, archi- 
tects, announces that he is continuing the practice 
of architecture established in 1882 by his father, 
the late John N. Tilton, with offices at 721 N. 
Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

Harrison Earl Baldwin announces the opening of 
an office for the practice of architecture at 28 Carmel 
street, New Haven, Conn. Manufacturers’ samples 
and catalogs are requested. 

The H. H. Winner Company, bank architects 
and engineers, have removed their offices to the 
second floor of the Cunard Bldg., 503 Market 
street, San Francisco. 

The American Wood Preservers’ Association has 
just established a Service Bureau with headquarters 
at 1146 Otis Bldg., Chicago. It is the aim of the 
Association to make this Service Bureau of direct 
benefit to all users of wood and those interested in 
the conservation of our forest resources by fur- 
nishing information regarding treated wood and its 
durability. 

F. E. Fowler, formerly of the firm of Fowler, 
Capelle & Troutman, architects, Evansville, Ind., 
is directing architectural work for the Consolidated 
Realty and Theatres Corporation, 332 S. Michigan 
blvd., Chicago. Manufacturers’ samples and cata- 
logs are requested. 

Chambers & Thomas announce the removal of 
their office to Reconquista 491, Buenos Aires, 
Argentina. 

Emile G. Perrot, architect and engineer, an- 
nounces the removal of his offices from the_Park- 
way Bldg. to the Boyertown Bldg., 1211 Arch 
street, Philadelphia. 

Theo. L. Perrier, architect, has removed his 
office to 305 Marine Bank Bldg., New Orleans. 


Philip Horton Smith, formerly with Kilham & 
Hopkins, and Edgar T. P. Walker, formerly with 
Cram & Ferguson, have formed a partnership for 
the practice of architecture under the firm name of 
Philip Horton Smith & Edgar T. P. Walker, archi- 
tects, with offices at 1260 Little Bldg., Boston. 
Manufacturers’ samples and catalogs are desired. 

An architectural exhibition is to be held under 
the auspices of the Thumb Tack Club of Detroit 
in the galleries of The Detroit Institute of Arts, 
October 17 to 30, inclusive. Inquiries regarding 
exhibits and the year book may be addressed to 
Wm. E. Kapp, 719 Washington Arcade, Detroit. 


In the advertisement of the American Walnut — 
Manufacturers’ Association in the July issue of 
Tue Forum an error was made in giving credit for 
the design of the directors’ room of the American 
Exchange National Bank to H. B. Thompson. 
This building was designed by Lang & Witchell, 
Dallas, Tex. 


SERVICE SECTION 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Building Construction Outlook 


to have been a stirring in the building in- 

dustry which would indicate that with the 
general resumption of fall business there will be 
considerable more activity than has been shown 
during the past few months. Recent reports from 
the F. W. Dodge Company indicate an increase of 
building construction in New York and Northern 
New Jersey, in the middle Atlantic states (which 
show an increase of 44% over July) and in the 
central West. In the Northwest and in the Pitts- 
burgh district a decrease is noted. A general aver- 
age shows approximately 30% of this new con- 
struction to be in the residential class, 16% for 
business buildings, 25% for public works and 
utilities, 15% for educational buildings and the 
rest of a general nature. 

A feature of the situation is the large amount of 
re-figuring now being carried out through architects’ 
offices. As suggested in the Business and Finance 
Department of this issue of THE Forum this is an 
appropriate time for architects to give consideration 
to the matter of re-figuring work on which the cost 
was too high last year. The attitude of subcon- 
tractors is considerably changed, showing a real 
anxiety to cut figures as much as is practicable for 
the purpose of encouraging future building activity. 
Reports from real estate offices, as the vacation 
season ends, would seem to indicate that the de- 
mand for residential buildings is almost as pressing 
as it was at the same season two years ago. In view 
of the fact that the cost of dwelling construction is 
approximately 25% lower than it was one year ago 
it is to be expected that a considerable amount of 
residential planning will develop in architects’ 
offices, beginning in October and continuing through 
the winter. This indicates considerable building 
activity of this kind next spring and we shall 
probably see the volume of home building which 
was expected in the spring of 1921. There is no 
indication that rentals of any class of residential 
property will be reduced this year, a fact which 
may serve to convince hesitating home builders. 


"Tonsve the end of the summer there seems 


Mortgage Money 


A recent appeal of Secretary of Commerce 
Hoover, that institutions which hold the people’s 
savings should take the lead in loaning people’s 
money for home building, seems to be producing 
results. In New York eleven companies, including 
banks, trust companies and insurance companies, 
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have recently formed a combination to loan im- 
mediately three million dollars on small houses. 
These funds are to be handled through the Title 
Guarantee and Trust Company, an organization 
which for some time has maintained a Home Loan 
Department. It is confidently expected that a 
number of additional institutions will subscribe to 
this loan fund. The activity will also encourage a 
large amount of investment on the part of private 
individuals and individual loaning organizations. 
The interest of the American public in the bond 
market shows a tendency toward this class of in- 
vestment, which will ultimately be turned into the 
channel of real estate mortgage bonds. 


Building Labor 


A most important factor in the labor situation 
is the recent decision of Judge Landis on the 
Chicago building labor situation. An outline of 
this decision is given on the next page. We may 
say here, however, that the decision called for a 
material cut in building labor costs and will prob- 
ably afford a precedent which will do much to 
stabilize the labor situation throughout the country. 
Building wage disputes are rapidly being settled 
at various points and as the amount of unemploy- 
ment grows it is noticeable that the better class of 
workmen are coming back to the building industry. 
This means more efficient production and consti- 
tutes an important factor in the lowering of the 
cost of building. 


Building Materials 


In the building material field the situation seems 
to be one of hesitation. Prices have not changed 
materially in the last 60 days and the manufacturers 
of building materials have been somewhat dis- 
couraged by the lack of reaction to the price cutting 
which has already been done. There will probably 
be very little change in the prices of building 
materials during the next few months, at least 
until the resumption of activity creates a larger 
market and the effect of improved labor efficiency 
and lower labor costs may be felt at the sources 
of raw materials and in the factories. For those 
who need buildings of any type this is a good time 
to make preparations. The spirit of strong compe- 
tition has developed among subcontractors and 
every branch of the building industry is not only 
anxious to get to work but is willing to co-operate 
to the fullest extent with the investor. 


Federal Reserve Bank Reports aft Building Activity 


United States is divided into ten Federal Reserve 

districts. In each of these districts a branch of 
the Federal Reserve Bank is located. Every month 
these banks prepare reports covering their districts 
which give an outline of the various economic 
factors which contribute to changes in the local 
business situation. In these reports the building 
situation is usually included, and it is proposed 
every month to give in this Department a brief 
review, from such reports, of the various districts, 
in order that readers may gain a comprehensive 
idea of changes in the building situation and any 
other facts which might be of interest in their 
relation to the activities of the building construc- 
tion industry. In this manner it will be possible 
to indicate the general trends of activities and of 
public opinion. 

These reports for the month of July, which are 
issued late in August, reflect a decrease in the cost 
of construction over that of a similar period last 
year. While they do not show signs of unusual 
activity in building of any kind, it is interesting 
to note that a large percentage of the operations 
is made up of residential construction and that the 
average unit of construction is of comparatively 
small cost. In the Philadelphia district it is the 
opinion of the Federal Reserve Bank that the 
present inactivity in the building industry is due 
largely to the lack of investment in buildings such 
as office buildings, apartment houses and such other 
structures as might be expected to yield a long term 
profit to their owners. This condition is due to the 
fact that the cost of building in the month of July 
was relatively too high for the possible income 
through rentals. This report further sets forth that 
the deadlock which now exists between rents and 
building costs is probably the most important 
cause of the present dullness and infers that interest 


I IS probably known to every architect that the 


in investment building, which will return when 
costs have decreased, will in turn stimulate local 
building activity. 

In the New York district the July period showed 
a decline in the amount of building construction, 
but residential building continued to constitute a 
large proportion of the new building projects. In 
the vicinity of St. Louis the building situation in 
July continued dull. There was considerable in- 
crease, however, in the number of inexpensive 
homes undertaken. In the vicinity of Chicago 
considerable improvement in building activity 
was apparent in July. Here there has been some 
construction of small apartment hotels, office 
buildings and moving picture theaters, but in 
general the high interest and bonuses on building 
loans are still acting as a deterrent. 

In the Kansas City district the returns for July 
showed that instead of a marked cessation of 
activities, as expected in mid-summer, building 
activities were close to those of previous months. 
In the Richmond, Va., district a very large pro- 
portion of the building permits was for residential 
building, while there was no decrease in the volume 
of building construction undertaken. 

In general, the reports from the various Federal 
Reserve districts would seem to indicate that during 
July and August the dullness in the building con- 
struction industry was at its worst and that con- 
siderable improvement might be expected with 
the resumption of general business activities in 
the fall. This is but a further indication of the 
fact that we are reaching the end of the period of 
stagnation and that with the increased stability 


of building costs, which may be expected with 


the acceptance of wage reductions and further 
decreases in certain lines of building materials, it 
would seem that the fall period will show a notice- 
able resumption of activities. 


The Chicago Decision 


ever rendered in its significance to building 

was that given by Judge Landis in his decree 
of September 7, pronouncing upon points at issue 
between labor and the building industry in Chicago, 
in addition to making wage reductions of from 10 
to 36%, bringing the average rate down to $1 per 
hour or slightly less. 

The eight principles which form a basis for a 
future working agreement, and which decide many 
of the questions which have been disturbing the 
building world, are: 

1. That there shall be no limitations as to the 
amount of work a man shall perform during 
his working day. 

2. That there shall be no restrictions of the use 
of machinery, tools or appliances. 

3. That there shall be no restrictions of the 


C)-re of the most vitally important decisions 


use of any raw or manufactured material 
except prison-made. 

4. That no person shall have the right to inter- 
fere with workmen during working hours. 

5. That the use of apprentices shall not be 
prohibited. 

6. That the foreman shall be the agent of the 
employer. 


7. That workmen are at liberty to work for 


whomsoever they see fit but that they shall 
demand and receive the wages agreed upon 


by the Joint Arbitration Board in this trade 


under all circumstances. 

8. That employers are at liberty to employ and 
discharge whomsoever among union mem- 
bers they see fit, and in case of scarcity of 


union men, non-union workmen may be | 


employed. 
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THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE ForumM Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


[is editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuUM 


The -basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(6) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 


ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 
President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Former Secretary, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WiILLiAMs 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WILLIAM L. GoopWIN 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
ee? the development of provision for electrical service in 

uildings. 


REAL ESTATE 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


_ Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ForuM and THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 
DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the ‘hotel doctor.” Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise. 


AUTOMOTIVE BUILDINGS 
HAROLD F, BLANCHARD 


For years a specialist in the layout and equipment of build- 
ings of this type. Mr. Blanchard is a mechanical engineer 
and has practical knowledge of special conditions in many 
sections of the country through personal investigation. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 
J. D. HunTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


President, The Agricultural Engineering Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Professor and Head of Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Ohio State University. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


WiiiAmM L. BowMANn 
Attorney, Member of the New York Bar 


Specialist in legal matters pertaining to real estate and 
building contracts. 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. NEW ENGLAND NEW YORK 
All prices are retail, # 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. * ¢ < § 4 8 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note z 2 & x % 5 st 1 2 ° E 
below. S 8s 2. $2 - s fies e Fy by 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions Peek bale or Wa E z s” 3 £ E 2 
received. as ms am ro Zz a “Zz +=) a °o a 
RPIMESIK LUNG. a.» caitacacsc sxc erence eee Caters Sa cek arene percwt .... a Sart seks sitet ne $1.25 waar 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis...... Gomnawur deeees.e --per bbIl. $3.05 $3.20 $3.25 $4.35 aaa SR) cose (Soe 0L Marea 3.90 $3.35 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis............ceeeeeees «per bbl. 4.15 4.50* 4.35* $4.50 $4.50%  $5.40% 5,25 4.60 4.75 4,50 
a) Crushed ‘Stone...<.sfence soe cde doses toutat acts Sao ish per ton 2.50 4.35 3.00 3.75 2.20 3.20 ‘ecale 
Ris) Gorishied Stone. 5.00 %s nc esas nwrmaniahiec ciutan Mits oes eee per yd 46 ihe 3.75 3.50 4.00* ee Jd ae 2.64 5.25 once 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x21/4x334) ....perM. 32. 00 18.00 28.00 17.00 25.00 17.50 24.00 22.00 20.00 30.00 22.00 
(7). Corner. Baad, galvanized oie s cas civ a boc e sl lnaisne Used seen per ft -045 .04 .05 .045 .05 .06 05 .05 .05 .05 
os) (Drain: “Eile, INS acenan cease viens on Siegieaicctced eas sa paianr per ft. V2 -08525 .16 .08 .10 .09 -0745 .07 :06 .06 
ey Drain Tle, Citi, a.wccaas veer agaciceaes arate ess oper ft. .128 .30 .14 15 .155 .129 -135 .07 .105 
(10) Flue Lining, 8% in. x 834in........... ate bis sie adesenettene: perft. .30*  40%* 45 .39 .42 32%* .375 .30 .33 33 
(11) Flue Lining, 84 in. x 13 in..........0. eee we vinta aivoeiereleteterece por ft. .45* 40%* .675 .58 .63 ralede 32%* .575 45 .50 .50 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No.1 Clay......... wie 'é atsiels aye ere%e perM. 90.00 75.00 90.00 70.00 70.00 75.00 87.50 65.00 73.00 80.00 75.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, inc. bagS.............ee0e. per ton 135.00 25.00* 30.00% 25.00 21.43 15.00 20.00 13.50 18.00 25.00 20.00 
(14) Gravel, washed 5.06 Saw diins Seaewinete slots sieteiaas iv ate ore periyds ve 2:00") 23:75" 5=2700 2.50% 4.25* 2.00 ae 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.)......... eee eee eee eae DOL Wis 280.00 300.00 252.00 350.00* 275.00 ore 00 O76. 00 300.00 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.).......... cece cece eoee. por M. < 68.50 Sis watts AS 200.00 135.00 aA Seas 
(17) Hydrated Lime (mason’s) in 50 Ib. paper bags....... oe per bag -60 .50 .80 ‘55 .55 10125, 20 .569 -60 .65 -50 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags............ por bag.-007.2 .55 .85 .60 .60 .65 75 .694 .70 .75* 65 
99). Hair oh Ge cscs pete cece cemittes seriein cloaca sae ie per bu .45 .45 .60 .80% .60 .675% 75 -50 .50 «76 eee 
(20) Metal Lath, Exp., Gauge No. 24, weight 3.4 Ibs.f..... per yd .35 .322 .38 .35 .39 3115 ©6448 33 .32 .45 SAS 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, weight 3 Ibs......... per yd sau sae ABT / 34 .38 .285* .46 -33 .30 deve Pies 
(22) «Mortar Color, radio. 2st cccunicacices cone ssiveciacoesneeere per Ib .05 .03 -03 .025 .03 .03 .035 .025 .05 .05 .03 
(23) (Mortar Color, Duffs vi:. 2% sas cette Pieler Rie sid pinivionie'e steels POLAD. -10 15 .04 .08 .04 .04 .06 -0325 .05 Arye .05 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength, black........ceeccesesececs per Ib were 35 .07 .39 .30 fers .06 -0575 .08 .10 .15 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12 in.)......... asetwe cence per M. 160.00 200.00 160.00 180.00 136. 40* 160.00 -.- 150.00 180.00 ee 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 im.) ...... ccc ceeeccccccce .. per M. 150.00 220.00 170.00 200.00 153.50* 170.00 155.25 160.00 200.00 160.00 ~ 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)........... ea cisese Ba aiele per ft2..- .18 .20 .18 Vee! .18 .16 .18 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).............06 seamen por, ttssmuesen .20 24 21 .25 .20 are -18 Berke -20 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.)....per bbl. 3.70 3.50 3.70 3.48* 3.70 eee 3.60 3.85 3.30 3.35 3.50 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk...... aie eeinias selawie cheb isaaie per sk. -10 -10 .075 .08 076552. 2% -10 .075 .075 .10 -10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x8}4 in.)........ aie'a Wein ota tate perM. 90.00 75.00 ene code Re ec ante Seu eee 65.00 75.00 woec 
(32) Plaster Board, 3% in. thick............06- eeeeeee.- por M. sq. ft. 40.00 34.00 40.00 28.00% 32.50 .28% 35.00 34.50 35.00 32.00 35.00 
(33) ‘Sand -(Bullding).cceccsccers snesiclcee cess e's wees s/s cmcs ote DOLON eam eae 2.00 “yt eee was 2.50 Sone Fe Be 4.00 
434) Sand (Billiding swiss: se se s'sc cee sree cee se Sp 506 . per yd. 2.50 2.00 1.50 1.80 2.00 aaee aoe 4.00 er 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list... ..... ..... cee eeee percent. 25% 40% 30% 40% 30% 20% 32% 47% 50% 45% 45% 
(36) Wall Coping; sO lls sta. 08 - ste cera aie acres incisietslctattereeae perft. .20 35%* .32 40 %* .28 32 32%* .36 .20 yd .22 
(37) Wall: Coping; 13 littvs scone cele ac cee case's cies pede eeewcme cin perft. .30 35%* .48 40%* 42 .48 32%* 54 .30 .33 .33 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags ................ perton .... Bone Peart!) Siclare sient Seen 18.75 eee. 20.00 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks, incl. sks..........perton 24.00 24.00* 24.00% 24.00* 28.00 22.00% 26.00* 22.00* 20.50* 22.50 22.00° 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., incl. sks............ per ton 21.00* 21.00% 20.50* 21.00* 18.00% 20.50* 15.00 14.20* 22.50 20.00 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib., incl. sks. ........perton 24.00  24.00* 24.00* 24.00* 28.00 26.00% 26.00* 22.00 20.50* 25.00% 20.00 
(42) Wall'Ties, galvanized s\i.'. 0. oantes seas craves sis stetiatiistas nee per M. 12.60 6.50 6.00 5.00 6.00 5.00 5.00 6 .00 5.00 
(43)> Wall Pluge [545.00 » perro cicarten ecu crea cha ose etereteton encore perM 35.00 35.00 30.00 30.00* 30.00 25.00 25.00 28.00 aisle 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; tstripped)..............2...- persq. 7.75 7.50* 9.50% 7.50% 8.50% .... 6.607) @,00™ie7 O0emmnr ome 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, fextra heavy)............6.. por Sq. 22107 * ey 300" Un eaten 350 Bee 4.35 2.85¢ 3.00** 3.00f  4.00* 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (light, medium, §heavy).......... per sq. 2.85§* 2.30§* 3.50§  4.25§* 2.88§*  2.85§* 2.25§  4.25§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt...........seececececees per M. sq. ft. 50.00 55.00* 70.00 60.00* 55.00 kee 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key............seeeeeeeeees per M. sq. ft. 65.00 60 .00* a toa PP at 
LUMBER ITEMS * * * * 
(49) Wood Lath; Nord -(eize'4 TE.) 0s ieee eco s tire seaas aneuts por Mi Svs « 8.50 9.50 11.00* 9.00 10.50% 11.00 10;00% saa. 12.00 
(50) No.1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft........ per M. Board ft. .... see awe 60.00 ease eons +o eae Oe eric 40.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........... per M. Board ft. ane Adore wets ie Scpe Fe 45.00 45.00" Seeece 45.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all longths........... per M. Board ft. .... SCOR | -O0GG seee coco = eves 38.00 40.00* +» 40.00 
(63). 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing: neck seus cteccces kess ace per M. Board ft. .... aes wane wi aiete weed $50r wea A000 P 36.00 
(BA) 184 9B FIOOriNG ioccteeui ocs v ccs e's sigisin ents teenie per M. Board ft. snot cate aeG0. 00s Sad 75.00 85.00* 64.00 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish..........+.eeeeeeeees per M. Board ft. .... Sisiate 90.00 85.00 90.00 75.00 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding. ........cecsccceseee per M. Boardft. .... eves : 65.00* 68.00 wee 75.00 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding..........+++++ per M. Board ft. .... sees sess oers 65.00": yen eee 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber......sceeeseeeeeeecess per M. Board ft. .... oes ° 125.00 160.00 160.00 160.00 
(59) 34x4 “B” Partition. ....0.esccrsceccvecceneses per M. Board ft. .... once a“ 70.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 
(60) 14x4 “B” Coiling..ccccccsovsccsscccesnsepeces per M. Board ft. wee ae 50.00 yee. ae GOLO0 60.00 65.00 50.00 
(61) 2x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding............+-+- per M. Board ft. .... aecle 60.00* 75.00 60.00 65.00* 60.00 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine. ..5 0.200 csdes sean cs cowas css over list ae 50% ainda RESAC .015* 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Cloars........csssecscecccceees per M ‘ pe 5.50 6.75 6.50 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears.........ccccccccccccesens per sq Re APE 5.50 5.46 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears......cceceeceeseceees per M 6.50 oe 6.75 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears.......ssecesseccccees per sq 7.20 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in. No..1 Com. Yellow PineBoards...per M. 35. “00* , 45. “00 48. “00* 50.00 63. 
aun eee ace nace ecntitranimemunitiete commeemssupen erciaen scm enestsmntaeassussiatatnntimansitcoaciaiias cca ee crn ie gee an 
Dr LL 
*(Above Item 49)—No lumber re- Flue Lining (Item 10, 11)—Bos- P. Cement (Item 29)—Hartford, Roofing, Smooth Surf. a 
visions received for this issue from ton, Albany, off list. Portland, less 8¢e rebate. 46)—55 lbs., Boston, Hartford, Al- 
this city. 25%—10% cash. Plaster Board (Item 32)—New bany; 3 ply, 63 Ibs., Utica; Port- 


(ft) Means no cloth bags used. 


§Portland, consumer prices; con- 
tractor quotations on application. 


tttAlbany allows 10% and 2% oft 
to contractors before 10th of 
month following delivery. 


Lime, Barreled (Item No. 3), 280 
lbs.—Providence, Hartford, Al- 
bany, common; 300 lb. barrel, New 
York City; Hydrated (Items 17, 
18)—Oswego, per bu. of 70 lbs. 


Crushed Stone (5)—New York, 
per 2600 lb. yd. 


Fire Clay (Item 13)—New York 
City, 100 lb. bag rate; no credit 
for returned cloth sacks, Boston, 
New York, Providence. 

Gravel (14)—New York, 2600 lb. 
yd. Portland, F. O. B. cars; Bos- 
tan, Hartford, per ton. 

Hydrated Lime (Items 15-16)— 
Portland, not stocked in Portland; 
Albany, heavy, less 10% and 2%. 

Hair (19)—New York, per Ib.; 
Hartford, 4 lbs. per bu. 

Metal Lath (Item 21)—New 
York City, Gauge 26. 

Par. Tile (25, 26)—New York, 
less than 2,000 ft. 


York City, price for each, size 


32x36x% in.; Hartford, 32x36x%. 


Wall Coping (36, %37)—Hart- 
ford, Boston, Albany, per cent. off. 


Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)—Re- 
turned bags, Syracuse, 
Providence, New Haven, 
bany, Oswego, 10c each; Boston, 
12c each; Hartford, 13c rebate for 
bags; New York City, 25c. Sacks 
extra, Binghamton. 


Wall Plugs (Item 43)—New 
York, chiefly hardware dealers, 


Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
70 lbs., Syracuse; Portland, 3 ply. 


land, 3 ply. 


Stucco Board (Items 47, 48)— 
Hartford, Utica, creosoted. 


(Item 49)—Hartford, ution 
spruce; New York City, Eastern 
spruce. (Item 51, 52)—Utica, 1 a 
in.; (Item 54)—Hartford, B ; 
Utica, flat grain; (Item 56)—Hart- 
ford, fir; (Item 57)—Utica, spruce; 
(Item 61)—Utica, 6 in,; Hartford, 
6 in. Red Cedar; (Item 62)—Os- 
wego, per inch; ( Item 67)— 
Binghamton, Hartford, No. 2 C3 
Utica, No. 2 Com. 


' 


Item 2)—Newark includes bbls., 
returned at 10c; (Item 3), finish- 
ing, returned bags, 10c, Philadel- 
phia, per bu.; Buffalo, _ steel 
drums; (Item No. 3)—Newark, re- 
turned bags, 15c each. 

Crushed Stone (4)—Pittsburgh, 
size 1 in. 

Common Brick (Item 6)—Phila- 
delphia, f. o. b. job. mfrs. retail 
Price. Buffalo, loads of 1200. 

Flue Lining (Items No. 10, 11) 


turned sacks. 


No credit for re- 


falo, on application. 


Sand (Item 34)—2500 lb. yd., 


nton, : 
gpened ook. Pte ona pareee Buffalo; Elmira, 2600 lb. yd.; 
Gravel (Item No. 14)—Philadel- Pittsburgh, del. price river front, 
phia; Scranton, 2400 lb. yd.; El- longer hauls up to $3.00. F. O. B. 
mira, 2500 lb. yd.; 2000 lb. ton, Float, $1.60. 
Reading; Pittsburgh, del. price Wall Plaster (Items 39, 40, 41)— 
river front, longer hauls up to Returned sacks, 15c, Jamestown, 
$3.00. F. O. B. Float, $1.60. Allentown, Scranton, Pittsburgh, 
Hollow Building Tile (Item 15- Philadelphia, Buffalo; 20c, Hrie; 
16)—Rochester, (Item 15) 4 cell; Newark, 15c credit for returned 


(Item 16) 6 cell. 


sacks. 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY 
All prices are retail, 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. os g : 4 a * 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note 2 ¥ 3 e s be 2 8 > 8 
below. £ 8 rd , 2 ae) A 5 ” ar 2 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions ‘B . % p>) OS 2 | 3 s & ae 
received. id Pe Qi .8e. aa | a 4 re a ZZ eZ 
MUPSUIR RAID UReree eae eth cess ccs c csc cccccvescsccescees per cwt. 5 sone AOI, $0.75 are eee $0.75* $1.00 $0.80 ce ‘ots 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbIs...........-.+ee++eee++--per bbl. $3.80 $3.50  $3.25* 3.00 $3.40 .75? weet 2.75 3.00 $3.15* $ 3.60 
{3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbIS..,........eeeeeeeeeseeees per bbl. 5.25 4.75 5.00 4.00 §.10 : 5.25 5.70* 5.50 
74) Crushed Stone... .........scccecccccccccccccvccccvccccess perton.... 2.50 sees 2.10 2.30 4,25 3.00 7.00* 2.75 3.35 3.15 
REV STIBNIDC HOT ee re eens sc ascviccacevsncscccccseccsccness peryd. 2.50 2.00 Siar. Seite Ree te bead es i td 4.00 3.65 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/4x334).......per M. 30.00 18.00 25.00*$35.00 19.50 25.00 20.00% 20.50 20.00 17.00 21.00 20.00 
RPV AGOTNGT OAC OAIVAINZOU de was ok wes vce ee ccc cote esceccsccess per ft 207, .05 .05 wees .06 04 .035 .05 .06 .06 .05 .09 
(8) Drain Tile, 4in........ DUST tec cca cc's vee ce cies te cot as perft.  .09 .06 -055 085 bite 0525 ner. oc .07 .06 .08 .09 See 
(9) Drain Tile, Gin. ........-.26- su:t BOcGROSHECGSE Oise ses eines porttea sss | .12 ig Rete: .095 nee Severe .14 -1675. .17 
(10) Flue Lining, 84 in. X 834 iM... 1. cece eee eee eee cence cece per ft. 50 .30 .30 42 .36 .30* 36 .36 .30 .38 .39 42 
(11) Flue Lining 834 in. x 13 in... 1... eee eee ee Denicraistale versie ais per ft. .65 .45 45 .63 54 45% 54 54 .45 .57 .585 .63 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9-in. No. 1 clay.............. Giainre csleiesie perM. 80.00 65.00 75.00 75.00 60.00 75.00 75.00 70.00 75.00 70.00 69.00 85.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags............... perton 20.00* 20.00 18.00* 30.00% 18.00$ 16.00 22.00 22.00 20.00% 20.00* 17.00 35.00 
SUA INARGI WREHOC ee eerie coves oc osesvesescecccececess per yd 2.00% 2.50 2.90 3.50 2.55" 4,00* 2.00% 2.00% 4.20 3.50 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 WR icin sio v civ vic creo 0 elders aie per M. 260.00 230.00* seco, 200.60 220,00 retails ..+» 120.00 280.00 285.00 Pe 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.)......... ee eee cece cece enone per M. 250.00* 118.00 120.00 111.20 80.00 pe Cares 120.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper bags.............-- per bag Af t475> 501 1.75 50 .525 .40625 .6C .50 .55 .50 .60 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-Ib. paper bags.............. per bag 75 .50 Ocoee .66 .55 5875 .80 ANY .65 .65 .70 
(39) Hair... i033 re Cen ais lave o kN sete wcececesccecs per bu. .654 . 75% Sain. weeia «f0* . 157 .40 .50 AY hod . 707 .70 . 50° 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt.3.4lbs.f .......... per yd .45 .37 36 .39 By a8 .40 32 33 39 50 
(21)Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs. ............ por yds aan .35 GEES Seer eye .30 . 2925 .32 oe 38 43 
(22) Mortar Color, red..........eeeeeee SOFIE eR CCOIDOp nod per Ib .06 .06 .03 .05 .038 .03 .035 .05 .0225 .06 .03 .04 
(23) Mortar Color, buff.. .........2eeeeee he ete tte ..-perlb.  .06 .06 035 tee 047.085. «035 .04 0325 .06 04 15 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black........seeseeeesseeevees per Ib. 10 .06 .06 .06 .06 .10 .10 .05 .08 07 15 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12in.)..... Meee Gates rcevrs per M. 100.00 122.00 90.00 210.00 phos 145.00 270.00 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.)........2-2+6- aetassietice ......per M. 150.00 120.00 137.00 138.00 100.00 230.00 110.00 160.00 160.00 300.00 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.).......eeeeeeeeeeererece per ft. 10975) Gatco, 12 .16 .16 .18 15 1525 20 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).........-- eee sere ee eee per ft. Aes -1625 .16 AV .19 .19 .17 .195 21 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. (excluding sks.)...........per bbl. 3.40 3100.9 3.35973;30'5 53.00. 3.40 ~ 3.10 32505 2°85 3.40 3.05 4.00 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth Sk ........-eeeeee cece eeeeees per sk. -10 .10 .10 -10 .10 .10 .10 .10 .10 .10 .10 25 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (3}4x4x8}4in.)........+ Bi sis ate,6ieieresis,s por Mees. .cn.< 6 00.00: * 75.00 fess Sine 55.00 45.00 45,00 51.00 55.00 
(32) Plaster Board, %% in. thick............+++- Reidel s ae s.eie per M. sq. ft. 37.50 40.00 33.75 37.50 38.00 50.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 37.50 32.50 37.50 
(33) Sand (Building).........+++- Meee oslo a aie 6’ e(e oe site 0's’ Nor wine es Pee ete 3.80 3.50 4.00 20087 3.00mi 2. 15290" 260 
(34) Sand (Building)...........2eeeeees Bere slepiistels.s einisia\eieies perydu S.50" 92,008 2.90%... 3,00— 2:30 aby aa ee 2-70" 2.76 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list....................--- percent. 40% 45% 45% 35% 39% 50% 38% 35% 45% 40% 35% 30% 
(36) Wall Coping, Qin...... PENNING sinic's cis'as.c' cle e. clce'e wariees per ft. .25 122 .22 .28 24 .20 248 .30 .20 .26 .26 .28 
(37) Wall Coping, 13 in... cece tcc cee e reece eeenevncees per ft. .36 «39 5 42 .36 .30 .372 45 .30 .38 .39 42 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-Ib. bags...........+-.+4.- perton 23.00 20.00 21.00 22.00 wees eon Rowen vets 00 : ee + wae 
_ (39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. sacks, including sacks....perton 23.00 20.00 20.00 22.00% 25.00% 25.00 22.50% 27.00 26.00% 24.00% 22.00 25.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib., including sacks........ perton 23.00 21.00 14.00* 21 .00* 22.00% 17.00% 17.50* 23.00 22.00% 17.40* 16.80* 20.00 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib., including sacks..... perton 23.00 19.00 19.00 22.00% .... 25.00% 22.50* wees! 20.00 5247008 28.00 
(42) Wall Ties, WIV IMICOO eran s cieisis oicis wieie vo eee es nicsscecceseee per M 5.00* 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.50% 3.50 6.00 5.00 4.50* 5.00 4.00 
CAS) Wall Plugs. 3. 02. ee cece ee ecw e eee er encceneeess perM. 22.50 25.00 20.00 ..:. 25.00 doe ork deh) «30200 18.50 26.00 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped)............eeeeeeeees per sq TO0F st 20" 7.50* 7.50f 9.00 8.00 7.00 8.00T 7.00% 7.45 7.50 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy)........-...eeee es per sq ee ae Ni Fa (dna a S008 8.3.25 2.75 3,00* 3:00* 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, tmedium, §heavy)............. per sq 3.00§* 3.25§* 3.30§ 3.25$ 2.90 Sti aera A 11.50% 35155 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium Wt......... 0.0.0 ee eeee enone POF M: sq.ft: 65.00. 55;00% ..... 5.8% ee ee. 00 deere 55.00 55.00 45.00 niet mh: 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key......+-+.+-+++seeererees per M. sq. ft. 60.00 60.00 68.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 60.00 50 .00 70.00 
; LUMBER ITEMS * as 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (Size 4 ft.) ..... 1... se ee cece cece ee ee ees per M. 12.00 13.00 11.00 12,00 13.00 12.00 10.50* 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft ........... per M. Board ft. 46.00* 42.00 42.00 42.00 46.00 45.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths............... per M. Board ft. .... Sor 45.00 45.00 60.00 45.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths............... per M. Board ft. 46.00 42.00 40.00 40.00 44.00 45.00 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing..........---eeeeeevevereveees per M. Board ft. 38.00 42.00 40.00 40.00 44.00 40.00 
MB4) 1X4 “BY” FIOOFING. ... 1... cere cere cccccccccveece per M. Board ft. 70.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 80.00 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish................2.+-+0-+- per M. Board ft. 100.00 100.00 100.00 90.00 100.00 100.00 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr” Drop Siding.............+seseeeeeeee per M. Board ft. Slate 70.00 6.50 a eeeoo.00 as 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding. ..........++s+08-- per M. Board ft. 50.00 60.00 55.00 65.00 58.00 ‘ 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber .........eeseeeeeeeeeeeees per M. Board ft. 120.00 Sole west Baki 150.00 165.00 165.00 5 
(59) 84x4 “BY” Partition. .........csccccccecececeeeees per M. Board ft. 70.00 ania eae 70.00 65.00 90.00 73.00 90.00 
MS GING, «2 oss. 02. e sec ccc cenccsccees per M. Board ft. 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 58.00 2 : 
(61) 4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding............seeeeees per M. Board ft. 55.00* 60.00 60.00 75.00 80.00* + 72., 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine ...........-.eeee eee eee eee e eee over list 1.25 1.25* 1.00 1.25 1.50* 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears.........0sseeeeeeeeenreeeeees por Mitty. 6.50 6.50 8.00 7.50 7.00 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears............ccecccccccecescees persq. 5.00* 5.20 Sree 7.00 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Cloars..........scecececescecees per M be 7.50 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Cloars...........cseeeecceeccees persq. 6.50 6.00 Sei ee 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.- 10 in. 12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards... .perM. 46.00* nia Rise sales woba 60.00 60.00 $n ye 
i 
*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- —Erie, (10) 8x8 in., (11) 8x12 in. Hair (19)—Lbs. per bu., Pitts- Wall Ties (Item 42)—Corrugated. 
visions received for this issue from Fire Clay (Item 13)—Return burgh, Elmira, 4; Scranton, 7; Allentown, Elmira; per box, Pitts- 
this city. bags, Elmira, 15c; Jamestown, price per lb., Erie; old stock, burgh. 
(t) Means no cloth bags used. none; Fittsburgh, paper sacks, Rochester, Pittsburgh, fibre; Allen- Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
Lime (bulk, Item No. 1)—Read- $2.00 extra per ton, in cloth town Govt. Paterson, per lb. 70 lbs., Elmira; 75 lbs., Rochester. 
ing, 80 lb. ro (Barreled, sacks. with no allowance for re- Paving Block (Item 31)—Buf- Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) 


—55 lbs., Elmira, Rochester. 


Stucco Board (Item 47)—Roches- 


ter, Sheetrock. 
(Item 49)—Newark, spruce. 


Elmira, 


ton, 
count; 


per 


red cedar; 


100 


» No. 2 Com. 


lin. 

(Item 64)— 
me (Item 67)—Elmira, 1 in., 10 
n. 


(Item 50)—Elmira, 12 ft. and less. 
(Item 61)—Scranton, white pine; 
(Item 62)— 
Jamestown, per 1% inches; Scran- 
moulding 
6/2 


tt. 
Elmira, 


62 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ATLANTIC STATES 


All prices are retail, 


delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. § 8 c a § e 
: = to ta “J . r= | to 5 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note r] < S ° a o bs : 8 : Z| $s 
below. len: 2. & 3 5 38 ES 5 
A star (4) after city name, denotes no revisions Ss? oad 69 as a et ie Fie s Se 
received, Be oer BA ns Poo cls Wig ete ee Le 5 <0 
ATIPBUI EAMG. 03 sus eas eee nae ceeeae atieceia a6 a'0/0'e cle case. ues os PONACWle, SOLO0 mea SOL79 $0.75 S05 D1Fe Paces ae ohio Waive isch tel cous 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis? Sere SoS he cee eer REDON Oise 2.80 2.50 2.50 $2.50 $2.30 $2.80 $2.75 $3.00 2.25 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 {bs. (net) bbis..... Mo tice a cease .dee ecPOUDUleL an ae oe a Mah eee Ha cate Sieists oes aie 
EA ym UGG SLOG, accase ca scmenasive secmenaet teen ee one ..-perton 4.50 2.90 wars 4.50 3.00 3.75 sete 5.00 6.50 2.50? 
iD) Cruahed Stone joo s50. vase coke means MERI ete ae cae POR Ye. koe 3.85 way 3.65 Aire ea Aree: alae peer 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x21/,x334)....... per M. 20.00 22.00 22.00 25.00* 18.00* 20. ‘00 18.75 30.00 23.00 12.50* 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized 28. 22622 ce ea eee perft. .06 .04 .04 .05 .05 .06 .07 .04 .05 .06 
(8) Drain Tile, 4 ins cauee cose eter esas ak totes ame Bie dee oe DON Titan mete ae -10 .08 .07 .08 .08 .075 .06 -06 .09 
19} Drain Tile;.6 tnse...s25- ese SOROS F. Srajee-6 wevalsisieie are arte Re A. Bae aaa 11 .14 Lee .125 212 -10 -09 al 
(10) ‘Flue Lining, 834:1n: X/834 Its kect ee cence c deb cceccnime eee perf... .36 .30 .30 .33 33 .342 .30 > lao 45 
(11) Flue Lining, 8% in.x 13in........ i's Gels aSlas's dine 4 oiereie Mine Fale DOU EL er. OS 54 .45 .45 -495 495 .513 .45 45 .60 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay.........seseeeeeeeee.-por M.100.00 75.00 85.00 75.00 80.00 85.00 60.00 60.00 70.00 65.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100- Ib. cloth bags, inc. bags................--- per ton 25.00 21.00 25.00% 18.00 20.00 20.00* 15.00* 14.00* 12.50% 15.00% 
(14), Gravel, washed 3.59 o.. vas conse SOE TR cas See per yd. 2.50 2.80 2.25* 2.50 4.00 4.00 3.00 4.00: 200% 5 15. 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.)...... Are reo. Siiceeec ....per M.210.00* 200.00 250.00 247.50* ees ss ae? pee Rkae 268.00* 230.00 175.20 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.) ...............e0.-+-----por M. .... 90.00 130.00 125.00 160.00 Ras 85.00 100.00 100.00 87.60* 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags...............perbag .475 -45 -45 .375 20.00% 18.50* 21 00* 44 -60 1.90” 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags.............. perbag .65 -70 .57 .50 24.00% 23.50*  22,00* .525 -60 2349 
(19) Half. 235. oh kh aes saa eew tren a Bin $46 Se pl perbu. .45 .42 .50 .50 .60 50 50 12% 751, 00* ) 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs. Lic estee es 3 peryd. .38 .36 * .32 .355 .30 .35 .38 .36 .35 .40 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs......... -..peryd. .37 <32 -43 S05 ss56 toot 35 sete .38 345 
(29) Mortar Color,‘red?.v..2-: oes ke oe aeticee ae cielo ie até, e)auginia perlb. .04 .04 .06 .035 .05 .04 .0275 -0265 .035 .0225 q 
(23) Mortar Color, buff...0..<scccesdescese Sao necte Witke wit aint orate perlb. .04 .04 .07 .035 .05 .06 .03 -037 OS Me tes he 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black. ......ccccccecccecccees perlb. .10 wie .10 .06 .10 2125 .05 areata .04 .04 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12 in.)......... ate Ginnie (hide sip slotaie nis per Mer. te. 120.00 120.00 125.00* 180.00 140.00 100.00 «+». 110.00 140.00 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12in.)........ a Gm visiciewieisdae serateen DOLMiaw neigiee ant SULO0 120.00 132.50* 180.00 150.00 115.00 121.50 120.00 150.00 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)........ Sopris» eeis.e 6N0 sews pernft: 9.15 s15 215 a fa) eens .18 15 APSA CeCe rer 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.):.............05 aes pertiowe<i6 .19 .17 .18 eee .20 2At. ous ee es: 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.).......... per bbl. 3.40 3.20 3.00 2.87 3.70 3.15 3.50 2.90 2.70 3.50 
(80) Extra charge for each cloth 8k: 2... vcccccceccceccecsccdedeporsk. +10 .10 .10 .07 075 ~=.10 -10 -10 10 .10 
\31) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x84 in,)....... ccc eceeeececeee per M. 65.00* 40.00 ee 50.00 sce t60.00 32.00* ale sud aes Big al 
(32) Plaster Board, 84 in. thick........eseccccesccceceees Por M. SQ. ft. 35.00* 35.00 32.00 30.00 sees 40.00 40.00 35.00 40.00 42.50 
(33) Sand (Bullding): 2 asenes s coc cee cs cade ee veces cntincsemee ner ton 2s00 2.35 1.55 2.00 2.00 2.75 See 3.50 2.20 le A 
(34) Sand (Building)......... aia seine wiW\0,0 0 adie 6 Vic sjnia mie-die'y via eters DOLAV lela te ata 2.80 2.00 2.50 2.50 3.00 2.25 re Ee i: 1.25 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list...............eeeceee percent. 30% 40% 25% 50% 45% 45% 43% 50% 50% 40% 
(36) Wall Coping, a RMI vin Pom L as Rane OO .28 .24 24 26 P74 see . 228 .20 yee 35 
(37) Wall Coping, 13 in.. sare eltieimaitic omtve dhs o.sinteieleeelastals oi ois DOlikic meee ae .36 .36 39 .33 RSS| .342 .30 .33 45 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in snare. tt ‘80 Ib. baa. Jeas ate eeteledes vepOmtaGnes 00 20.00 Bates seen waee pest 00 22.007 Soc 2IOe aiatene 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks.............perton .... 23.50 22.50% 20.25 22.50* 23.00%  24.00* 22.00% 23.00% 25.00% 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks..... sce sie POG TON coins asa 20.00 23.00% 21.50 22.50* 23.00*  24.00* a/avn ime COU! ape 2 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks.......per ton 23.50 23.00% 27.00 22.50" 23.00*  24.00* 22.00" 23.00% .... 
(42) Wall Ties, galvanized... ¢62isoe 0 2eih. care ece area wee per M. 4. ‘50 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.00 4.00 5.00 3.75 
(43) Wall Plugsy. Js ccacscvcnuse mass slvce'e clelsisie svis toecscosers perM. .... 25.00 28.00 25.00 ¢ Aeionre ataiete 20.00 nae OOO cree 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped). . sea be sienig's/atn a DOr GOv a LOOT 8.50 7.50 5.70T Beier aa 6.75? 7.50% 7.50% 7,008 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (theavy, fextra eget errs Bisiete Oats per sq. 3.50* 3.00 3.001* 2, G0" #8 5 00T oee ce 3.25* 2.751% 2. 70%*" 2.758 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, medium, §heavy)............ per sq. 2.757 2.80 2.908* 2.65§ 4.50f .... 2.75§ 3.00§*- 2,80§* 2.70§. 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt...........ceeceseeceeeeeees per M. sq. ft. .... wee ao 00 wees 60.00 65.00 ae. 60.00* 50.00 .... 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key...........seeeeeeeeeeees.- por M. sq. ft. 65.00 68.00 Byte ii Fock ere weet mi aan shee 
LUMBER ITEMS * * * * 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (eizai4 fi:)5, saccacsccsccaaasseaeatuiccael: perM. 12.00% 12.00* 6.75 14.00 7.00 6.00 8.50 eialais rich: Fer. 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft............per M. Board ft. .... 40.00 35.00 55.00 35.00 ee 40.00 Pee ee Ae. 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. ..... #a,s vee oe's POL IM Board Thr a.. oc < Sa ars 55.00 aiuiere 80.00 Sema 50.00 Bsc see cues 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths............... per M. Board ft. .... 42.50 55.00 eles 40.00 rrp ae 40.00 ae ee aes 
(53) 1x4 No. 2'Sheathing......<crcscrccsece Retina es eer por. Board ft... > SAF 33.00 51.00 30.00 eae tee pga One. Let. 
(54) 1x4: “B” Flooring on sais sates sins 9 a aig ola soa taleore per M. Board ft. .... 70.00 60.00 100.00 70.00 APs 65.00 omen Savana ee 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish... cc cwrn«ereddvccnabgslec « per M. Board ft. .... 80.00 75.00 saree 85.00 pyar 70.00 ee =e “ae 
(66) 1x6 “B&Btr* Drop Siding. cla scx wees a0 ose eit ihe per M. Board ft. .... 70.00 SARA aes 70.00 SEE 65.00 gate aeae sen 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding.............. Sane per MM Board ft-9)-. cs aan et oe Sie 55.00 Ae 50.00 <igaa areas “Tae 
(68) ‘Cypress Finish Lumbers. <.scxas cas ove cies cen cetece per M. Board ft. .... 145.00 ae o<ccomou.00 onaene V100L00 sale mone ian 
(59) 3x4 “B” Partition.......... Cuwan hey Ccalned Ciiiene per M. Board ft. .... 75.00 65.00 100.00 70.00 oege 75,00 tea arta ean 
(60). 14x4 “BY? Coelling. 3s .2iss'daanen vans AcaPue buna eee. per M. Board ft. .... es 50.00 rie 45.00 oar 55.00 aan slate ean 
(61) 4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding.......... eS ee, per M. Board ft. .... 65.00 was aiptata 75.00 AE aaa the Pst ene 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pind. 3. Ausakwene sda dw nsasesea estes over list .... 1.00 . palate 1.00 Aer 1.25 Pte a vals oan 
(63) ‘Washingtin 36 in.,'6/2 Clodrac.. oc. pense sncamnte oe mete per.M. 6 i. 6% Pre ; aon eh sister Siete ae ae ar one 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Cleare.0i3.s cs cdeaca shu eects ce cu'n cee DER SOS is uss pata PARR Ase KP a Rie Sadie aeete iceaa age 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears8......ccccccscceccecscdocs per Me... 7.50 reas ea 15.00 state’ 8.00* Reha Pee “ae 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 6/2. xxxxx Claar@.aviscevsannndicesicn cnuniee per sq. .... 6.50 Acre Sepia wala oees “eR: Pe even <a ‘ 


(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.- 10 in. 12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards....perM. .... aieryie 


CAP UULELEEDLDETUEEEA LAULERULCEUEAT RSLS LEUDOELTELELE SEED EOOR ELECT TAULEO EOUAGEEAUSAEELE SO COPEATEREUL EONS REESE ERUP ODED EEOEA CENT OCNED OREO ODOM RECO EON EEREUDEREEEOUA SOS ONA 
2 EEEADEADERAASEDEALEOASEDACHRAULBLIORSEAL ES COREEALOOES SAAS TORLAO OES ELERAEREELAEDASCESAAEASOLSAACSEEASOAADORDAOEOATU ELECT ALA SDENTDESA EEUU ERSORADUODEADOOASOOOOBEOL 


*(Above item 49)—-No lumber re- Crushed Stone (Item No. 4, 5)- Hollow 
visions received for this issue from Atlamta, 2,600 lb. yd. Atlanta, back up tile, 2 cell, car- 
Common Brick (6)—Baltimore, atobiea Pap 


this city. 
f. o. b. job, mfrs. ret. price. At- 


(t) Means no cloth bags. lanta, f. o. b. Atlanta; Norfolk, Hair (19)—Bu. of 4 Ib., Atlanta; 79 Ik. 
$18.00 and up, according to dis- Fairmont, per Ib. Bocfan alate Surf. (Item 45)— 
E tance. Metal Lath (Item 21)—Rich- 80 Ib., Washington, Baltimore; 85 
Lime (bulk, Item No. 1)—Balti- Fire Clay (18) —Washington, mond, Baltimore, Gauge No. 27, lb., Fairmont; Wheeling, 85 Ibs. 


more, per bu.; Atlanta, bbl. of 3 Atianta, no credit for sacks: Partition Tile (25, 26)—Balti- Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) 
sacks; Trenton, 70 lb. bu. (Bar- Wheeling, 15c credit for sacks; more, 
reled) Trenton, not handled lo- Fairmont, Huntington, 10c credit Paving Block (31)—Huntington 
cally, supply from Philadelphia. for sacks; bulk only, Richmond. culls; m nog 
Hydrated (Items 17, 18)—Ton lot Gravel (14)—Washington, 2,700 brick. 
Plaster Board (Item 82)—Tren- mington. P 


price, Richmond, Norfolk, Hunt- jp. yd.; ton price only, Trenton, 


ACUANEODESESUSEELAEECACHEATENACEUS ESSER TENANCE A PEERY ETAT TL NET EAT USEC OTERA OS EAM ASANO ASCACEOA EAE AEE OUD EMEA ET EALAEDELASEREOOUAEO CORON UN LAAEETAANEUGESOAETOSUAEAEDUERUEMANAS LORS AR NANNY 
ti itt “ 


little demand. 


Trenton, known as paving soted, Fairmont. 


ington; Atlanta, barrel price. Wheeling, Washington. ton, ca 


Bldg. Tile (Item 16)— Wall Plaster (Items 38, 39, 40 


load bearing. 


60.00 40.00 eae 58 .50 cece week eee 


41)—Sacks, 1l5c credit, Washing: 
ton. Wheeling, Huntington, At- 
lanta, Fairmont; sacks 14%0 
credit, Richmond; returned sa 


Trenton, Baltimore, 


—55 lb., Washington, Fairmont; 
Wheeling, rolls, 55 Ibs. ’ 
Stucco Board (Item 48)—Creo- 


(Item 49)—Spruce, Trenton, Wil- 


September, 1921 THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 63 
RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN STATES 
All prices are retail, * * e 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. - bo 4 £ 5 f a § x 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note | - 3 =| 3 4 | 7) = S 8 
below. | 8, £ z Ai Bt te ta he ) 3 2 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions & a Ey Kiel 5 3 fe OE Eg Bi: Ott 2 
received. Pee en ee Ne RS ee ee nie eS 
I ee See a Sa 
Oey EE Se OS ee per cwt. Ke ae coos $0.70 $0.95% $0.60  .... $0.87 $0.625 $0.95* 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls................, per bbl. $3.30 2.25 $2.75 $2.35* 2.50 $2.00 2.45 $2.25 210 2.26 3.00 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbls................. per bbl. rae e ah 4.00 ght > 
PS PMSTUIBMGD SONG LTa wach cn cs cv cc ccccccciciccseas per ton SATE eters 3.25 rns Shee a er 
ePIC PEON io alk vic cle- uc ace'e os outa cn'e’s peryd. 2.75 7.00 5.75 oe 2.75* 3.15 By ae ae 4.25 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2!/,x334)per M. 25.50 18.00% 18.00 19.00 18.00 14.50 18.00 23.00 15.00 16.00 18,50 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized............. ...........4. per ft .07 .05 .07 .05 .06 .06 .05 .07 .07 .06 .045 
Sepa RIAIG Te Ia eek Us ieeviebscescescesc. porttime «10a ose 045 08 .055 = 08 .07 .075 iene 
Ra PAPITMENSG TOME RCE Cota tcc. ok ces cs vic cs’ eves ec per ft eae soe .084 .12 .09 14 .15 71 2nn .18 
(10) Flue Lining, 81/2 in x 8Y2 in......... cece cece eee eeee perft. .40 .40 .45 .27 .39 34 30 30 .30 Saige 44 
SO) S EVE TS For RW (8625 3) ee per ft.  .60 .50 .58 .405 58 51 45 .40 .42 eas .65 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9-in. No. 1 clay................. per M. 85.00 80.00* 76.00 70.00 70.00 62.00 63.00 80.00 61.10 90.00% 65.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. eloth bags, including bags......... perton 40.00% 20.00 40.00 15.007 25.00 16.00% 23.0C* 20.00% 15.98 cage 17.50® 
oh G1 ee SMCS AR Go RAE a per yd eae Rea ¥ 3.65 3.25 2.25 Ari 3.30 aa 3.75 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12in).................. per M. 280.00 280.00 230.00 227.40 198.00 190.00 250.00* 220.00 240.00 236.60* 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12in)................... per M. 160.00 120.00 120.00 101.10 100.00* 100.00 111.20 116.00 90.00 103.10* 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper bags....... per bag .75 .60* .80 .50 75 .50 .55 .62 .53 .60 50 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-Ib. paper bags...... per bag .85 . 75% .80 .65 75 .60 .70 .62 .62 : . 50” 
|(19) Bhs at cit ens. vs eS ee perbu. 1.00 .75 .75 75 “pte .60 55 .50 BOF * ot.vs 85 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs.t...per yd. .38* .45 .52 .45 .35 -35 .40 .40 .38 .37 cart 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt. 3 Ibs...... peryd. .38* Px i eg .42 .35 ae: .42 .38 .40* 
(22) Mortar Color, réd...<... 0c ccecccceese Ree Sis pate’ c wicte per Ib. .055 .04 .04 .035 .03 .02 .05 05 .05 .035* .0325 
eMIDTTALMCOION, DUllcisjcc tie acca csiecccscccsccvesccccecs per Ib. .06 .04 .06 .045 .03 .08 .025 .05 .0375* .04 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black............. ...per Ib. .08 07 .06 .06 .045 16 .08 .06 .045* 0476 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12in.). ..........-.. ....per M. wan 101.10 100.00 110.00 111.20 170.00 126.90 120.00 128.00¥ 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.)..............- aan por M..< 2 160.00 113.70 111.00 120.00 125.10 138.50 131.60 120.00  133.70% 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)............. BES POL fis Deeds aines See eae ered este -1375 .20 she .125 13 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)................ per flows ess Asie <stee span ~eRy sfOOsee1- 20 .165 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.)per bbl. 4.12 3,20 3.60 2.70 4.08 3.20 4.00 3.90 3.20 3.50 3.35 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk.................0-. persk. .07 .10 05 , .10 .08 -10 -10 .10 .10 -10 -10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (314x4x814 in.).............. per M. Fae cr tie ae See, ook 34.00 40.40 eee 
_ (32) Plaster Board, 84 in. thick..........ceeeeeees per M. sq. ft. 60.007 40.00 41.00 50.00 65.00 52.50% 44.00 65.0060 41.36 60.00 
SU MSTRTLSUNCINIG Piiciistyicls ci cinisieescidccescccvececccss per ton avis 1.00 3.75 saete 1.85 1.75 1.75 
RUPERT ee Nee eie ais civic ccs oc vcccccccecccsss per yd 1.60 3.50 1.40 <6 4.50 Oete 3.00 1.85 1.88 1.75 1.75 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list............... per cent. * — 30%* * 55% 45% wees 50% 30% * ¥ = 
BRPENUAINGODING DS iMaciciccsccscsccccccccccsces Artes ae per ft tale . 55% 45% .23 20 25 .16 Pace <a1 
MMMOMGOINME DED WR sec cc encore css ces cccccccccecces per ft eee 55% 45% .32 .30 .35 tS fate 44 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-Ib. bags.......... per ton 22.00 ‘ era/sia aR: aan 24.00 16.00 wae 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. sks., inc. sks..... perton 29.00 24.00 26.50 25.00 27.00 24.00% 27.00 24.00% 22.36 18.00% 25.009 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib., inc. sks....... perton.... sre bees orate Sane Ristoe ede 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib., inc. sks....per ton 29.00* 24.00 26.50 25.00 24.00* 26,009 Sens 18.00” aap 
memreivaliniiassaaivanized....>...--..-....- cc.+.0sceees perM. 5.00 4.00 5 00 4.00% 4,50 4.50 5.00 4.50 4.75 4.10% 5.25% 
MITER eRie ees. oc. cess sec decscecs per M. ea ea, es 30.00 eee 1 OOO aE 22,00) er sss agoe 30.00 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; jstripped)............. persq. 10.00 8 00* 8.00t 6.25 7.00® 7.50% 9.15 7.00 are 710,00 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy).......... persq. 4.00** 3.25 3.50+ 3.007 4.00* 2.60; 3.007* 4.00 3.00 4,50* 4.00** 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, {medium, §heavy)....persq. 3.50§  3.50§ 3.25§ 3.25  3.75§ 2.85§ 2.85§* 3.00 2.50 4.258  3,.50§% 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt................... per M. sq. ft. esivne 05.00% 60.00 wane 60.00 She ase Sake 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key.................. per M. sa. ft. 9.50* Sa wee ss Save ees Aree 
’ LUMBER ITEMS * * * * * *k 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 ft.) ......... 0c cece eee perM. 11.00% 9,50* 10.00* eG. CON 7.25%) -F.00G. 6.96. 9 00n oe Oe 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft..... per M. Board ft. 35.00 32.00 .... ose «see 30.00 42.50. 36.00 33.00 47.50  37.50° 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. ......per M. Board ft. 90.00 60.00 .... wees seee ..»» 50.00 70.00 45.00 50.00 40.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........ per M. Board ft. 40.00 35.00 32.50 40.00 49.00 Erie 40.00 28.00 
MIMPINOn 2 SNGATNING.............ccccccecs per M. Board ft. 40.00 30.00 30.00 40.00 35.00 25.00 40.00 25.00 
NPE PIOOFING.. -.2....2...ccccccccsece per M. Board ft. 65.00 55.00 60.00 55.00 60.00 55.00 58,50 50.00 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish.................. per M. Board ft. 80.00 80.00 75.00 90.00 80.00 atten 80.00 65.00 
(06) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding.................. per M. Board ft. 65.00 55.00 80.00 70.00 65.00 ie vatd 50.00 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding............ per M Board. ft. 55.00 45.00 JeAR arta 50.00 37.50 55.00 45.00 55.00 40.00 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber.................... per M. Board ft. 180.00 150.00 regs 7 hae wees 150.00 175.00 - ; 150.00 150 .00* 
MER SU PPPAITILION. 5.0.0... 0. cece cece ecess per M. Board ft. 70.00 60.00 .... Sey a 60.00 60.00 70.00 55.00 80.00 70.00 
Oy per M. Board ft. 50.00 50.00 SRE wane Saale 55.00 52.50 60.00 55.00 40.00 
(61) 4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding............. per M. Board ft. 80.00* 80.00 Se ae Saat vets sas zeae See cate 65.00* 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine..................0.-eeeeee overlist 1.25 1.25 * 10% 1.00 25% mae 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears...................... perM. 9.50 7.50 6.50 8.00 Re 
464) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears............ccceeeees- per sq. re bate 6.25, 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears........0. eeeeee0s per M 8.75 ae see 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears...............05- per sq oo EEE 4 ioe stad Are ee 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Yellow Pine Boards... .perM .90.00 60.00* eee 60.00 60.00 54.00 50.00 40.00% 
SE niin iii iiniiinniiuiiniiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiirinniniinmn tniniiminimnniiiinmniiiinn nnntnnt § 
MMMM MM MMT TT TTT ee 


*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- 
visions received for this issue from 
this city. 


Fire Brick (Item 12)—Cuarload 


Mortar Color (Item 22, 23, 24)— 
Ny Bi Paso; Tampa. $60.00 to 


Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)—~ 
El Paso, barreled lot price. 


85. lbs. Miami, Nashville, Houston. 


(t) Means no cloth bags used. 


0.00. 
Fire Clay (Item 13)—15c credit, 


Partition Tile Clay (Items 25, 26) 


Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) 


—Houston, mfrs. price. —! : 

Lime (Item No, 1, bulk)—Nash- Nashville; no credit, Louisville, ines Toard (Item 32)—Miam! ies. ear sala 
ville, 80 1b : Birmingham, Houston, Miami, jy, his, % inch : Stucco Board (Item 47-48)— 

’ . bu. Lexington, 70 M hi emphis, “4 inch. Tampa, creosoted, 

Bag gouston c/L £0. b. souston, Hollow Building Tile (15, 16)— , Sewer Pipe (Item 35)—St. Peters- (Item 49)—Memphis, yellow 
8), Louisville, biue river lime. “Hy- Houston, Interlocking tile, $134.00 Oe ae eee ee pine; Miami, Foustos, Tai pe, Bt. 
dra a per ; Lexington, f. 0. b. cars; : : : : etersburg, cypress; em = 
40 Ib. ee ga 28} Tepe, Nashville, load bearing; Houston, at; Tampa, less. Houston, 20 ft. average; (Item 58. 
olla, ae ' reser Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)— -wHouston, $115.00 to $300.06 
: ps DB Se, Metal Lath (Item 21)—Hi Paso, 15c¢ sacks, Birmingham, El Paso, (Item 61)—Houston, pine; Miamt 
a preshed Stone (Item 4-5)— Gauge No. 27: Miami, Gauge 26, Memphis, Miami; hair fibre. cypress; (Item  62)—-Memphia 
mphis, f. o. b. cars, per ton. galvanized per sq. yd.; (Item 20)—- Houston, gross ton, lic sacks. Houston, list; (Item 67)—Houston, 


Common Brick 


(Item: 6)— 


Blk. Painted Exp. Key Lath, Gauge 
7, El Paso; Tampa, Gauge 27. 


Wall Ties (42)—Corrugated, El 
Paso, Louisville, Houston, 


6 in., 8 in. and 10 in., $45.00, 12 
in., $55.00; Tampa, $60.00 to $80.00. 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. 


All prices are retail, 


SOUTHWESTERN AND CENTRAL STATES 


delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. 3 > rs | ~ g o 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note . a A 3 S EI 4 3 
below. Bigs prea Res Ra oe : E 3 $4 a 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions ee i ef i 3 4 3 £3 ey 
received. Be Sin. i Foor eo areal fs} EF as ws 
AUP OU LAM oii cc ae vem ce'es nib 0 cinie's ap awolaisieis's oe itessie Misisie sbia eine ede percwt. .... coos coos $1.10 $1.05 $1.10 $0.50 $0.95 $0.85 $0.90 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis............. oes Gapaitinan sneer per bbl. $2.75 $3.25 $3.00 3.25 3.25 3.45 2.50. aeen ates 2.00 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbls............eeeeeeeee RASA SSED perbbl. .... ee : pte BAY = aoe en Rss ie 4 oN 
A) Crushed Stone... scocc ace os'nstes anise vacua oh uive seston eniceinieles a perton 7.56 winena etree 3.60 2.90% 3.60 3.00% 3.50 3.00 been 
By So Grushed Stove sia:c.s cacnus o ololaw ss wis teres sate any eralors siajniolasa-nie acateie’ slat oNe POtVds te ce BS Reps ey Rat 4.50 tS. ree e,. S,..3 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2!/4x334)...... Bae perM. 20.00 35.00 12.50* 18.00 18.00* 15.00 18.00 16.50 17.00 14.00 
(7) * Corner Bead, galvanized). 62 cc.o0 5 anes cotetoatinn, cream cabs sees sien per ft .475 .06 .07 .06 .06 .05 .04 .03 .04 
£6), Drain Tile; 4 Ini se ne cclean ceria totes spiatewnsls et baton oles per ft. she) .065 .10 -10 .0708 .047 055 506 .06 .03 
(9). Drain Tile, 6 insi55.3 cp ecenc cee cee sein nepenascireavane rasp isle nrecr per ft -20 Ach .15 .05 .125 .076 .09 .089 S12 .045 
110) Flue Lining, 834 [x S946 Uh sie ic in.s creo volts wie sis 4 eieivsnsiora niall ue sleieintvivte © per ft. 45 .55 .55 .40 33 §©665% .275 50%* .27 32 
(11) Flue Lining, 84 in. x 13in........+- aiabone <iekeis € Gieiaeinis Se SSA so ceDON tt .65 .80 .70 .55 .495 55%% 40 50%*%  .405 48 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay. .......seeeeeeeeee Rael eierals aids per M. 80.00 80.00 70.00 63.00 55.00 65.00 50.00 70.00 60.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags...........sseeeeeees perton 28.00 sees 25.00% 25.00 .83f* 12.00* .85* 11.00 11.00 +.15,00% 
(14) Gravel, washed, «<< << atx n'c,scs/siais uitie/slels'n sininis leis nla sin vaicls’s clots elefirelels per yd Biel 3.25% 2.75% 1.25%, 9 2795 3.50 1.80 
(35) Hollow Building Tile (8x1 2x1 2111.) ee seis cic sean es vei race eee neces per M. 257.00 300.00 age 142.50 142.00 174.10 186.60 Be. 
(16) Hollow Building Tilo (8x5x12 in.).....cececceccececcccnceeceseeces per M. 112.50* 115.00 93.00 68.00 58.00 vos . 00500887900 70.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags...........eeeeeeeeees per bag .60* .65 <25 Ar be .49 .38 -40 48 -40 .60 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bagS...........s.eeeeeees per bag 200 samc ss 75 -75 ~50 -43 45 .50 .45 .60 
AI9).: Halts ss caste ao asie ce ob eae inn « sie,nobniecemee Serena nee went por busia mas 7O Ndi ces med SOO ame, cto 55 .75 75 75 -208 .60 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs.f.........-.eeeeee peryd. .362 .40 .45 .466 .35 -40 -40 36 .38 .35 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3  Ibs..............000. per yd . bite .46 siete Sates .054 ree: -40 ee 34 
(22) Mortar Color, red. ......cceccccccccccceccccccccceccsccescscvesees perlb,  .04* .06 .03 = ,03 .025- .0215 .025 .04 .03 .025 
(23) UMortar Color, DOM sc. cnccinusc Aes oie eats ts Pe obi tives em nw ciete icicle ois 2 per Ib .04* .06 -045 .04 .036 .0315 .03 04 .05 .03 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength bDlack.......ssccceeeerecerececeeeeere per Ib. .095 .05 .07 .065 .049 .05 -05 .06 .055 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (Sx12x12 in.) 20.0.2. s ccc cccwecsevesccsseseescs per M. 135.00 130.00 140.00 «ee 72.00% 65.00 86.35 110.00 100.35 77.50 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.).......... Celaisiels Solea aie clols Yots aiavelercie per M. 145.00% .... 160.00 «ee. 90.00% 74,00 92.90 125.00 97.70 80.00 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12xX30 i.)......ccecceccccvccccccenvcvess per ft. 13 -17 mk (Fs -135 0.145 -16 cone 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).... ee eee eee cent e eee eee eees per ft. 1525 were eislele 18 21 -18 are -185 ee 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. (excluding sks.)..................per bbl. 3.20 3.40 4.20 3.80 3,28 2.80 3.00 3.28 3.00 2.80 
(80) Extra charge for each Cloth 8K...... cee ceee cece ceerereescceseees per sk. -10 -10 .10 -10 .10 .10 -10 .08 .1¢ -10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (3}4x4x8Y4 iM.)..... cece cece cece e eee ence ees por Mesut sss False thle aoe Saat casie .... 40.00 45.00* Spee aa 
(32) Plaster Board, $4 in. thick........sccccccevccscescescovsoers per M. sq. ft. 65.00* 45.00 35.00 45.00 50.00 33.75 37.50 .30* 31.00 40.00 
(33) ~ Sand (Bullding).< voces ccc cccceccwacvcsseceensed sisicle ov aves asiaes PENAON Siena ee a ieee 2.60 Se 2.258 ee re 3.50 2.25 3.50 ae 
(34) Sand (Building). ...........seeeeee FiarGcoin die Delete che steeislala® siete bie aaa peryd. 4.00 .... 1.00% 2.307 3:50;7 ee bs 1.80 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, Off list...........eceerereceeeceeees percent. 20% nabs 43% 52% 50% 50% 50% 50% 
{96} aR Coping, : 9 Iie)’. Liven dieedee denen bev ead ee roe ee ae ae parte; Poel ki eee 2b .37 .228 = 559* 45%* 50%% 4578 22 
(37) 2 Wall Copting, 13 Ins. «ss. tess oss cigs e's celawie'en nis tine eels ein elevetin eioleure Det thy, bus8Ol te cet 45 .40 .342 55% * 45%* 50%% 45%9 32 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags.........sseeeeeeeeeecees perton.... ee 20.00 23.25 20.00 17.00 18.75 aun 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sacks, including sacks........... perton 21.00 21.00 27.00% 22.00 25.00 22.00% Ls or 19.00% 23.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., including sacks.. ........... perton .... SOAS esos ooee 12.50 16.0089 S000"seeacoue BS 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib., including sacks ........... perton 21.50 27.50% 22.00 25.00 22.00 sees 15.60$ 19.00% 23.00 
(42) Wall Ties galvanized... ......ccceeccecererccecesescccecesceces per M 4.00 4.75 4.00 4.75 3.60 2.50 4.00 3.00 2.50 
(43) Wall Plug8. 025050 cite ccs csiscnsncacicic ounce caihwescepitiins nie sise seca per M. 22.50 sccen25 00 1 30:00 irae Slovals cece Bree a fe8 dah 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; tstripped). ......... eee ee eect ene eeees persq. 10.00 8.50 8.50% 7.00% 8,50* 6.25* 7.00¢ 7.00f 5.50f  7.00* 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, Textra heavy) ......sesseeeersceeenc veces persq. 4.50% 4.00°° 3.40f 3.50 .... 2.85f 3:00f 3.10f | 3.00** oi7e 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, ~medium, §heavy)........... seine cee persq. 4.25§ 4.00§ 3.00§ 3.00§ .. 2.90§ 2.10f 2.75§ 2.40§*  2.75§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium Wt...... cece cece cere ee cece ener eeeees per M. sq. ft. TAR: ai 60.00 60,00 60.00 alee aise 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key..... seceeeecereeeseeceeeeeeees per M. so. ft. SHAE Whe 60.00 70.00 60.00 60.00 oes 
LUMBER ITEMS “3 * * * 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 ft.).... eee cece ence ee ee cere tener eeenes per M. 10.50 10.00 6.00 She 7.75 12.50* 9.00* 12.00* 12.00 7.50* 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft..........eeeeeeees per M. Board ft. 37.50 40.00* 32,00 eatale sees 47.00 42,50 41.00 45.00 .00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all longths........eseeeeeeeeeeee per M. Board ft. 40.00 40.00 40.00 wae sece 47,00". ....5 70.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all longthS.......seeseeeeeeevers per M. Board ft. 27.50 40.00 27.00 eee 40.00* 42.50 36.00 45.00 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing.......eceeeeesecccccecesescnsenveecs per M. Board ft. 25.00 40.00 23.00 ae 47.00 37.50 32.00 40.00 
(54) 1x4 “B” FIOOTING......ccsccccccccccscsceceseesorescssecs per M. Board ft. 47.50 60.00 45.00 ans 81.00* 65.00 65.00 75.00 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish.........++.ecceeceeeececsscneees per M. Board ft. 65.00 90.00 70.00 95.00 90.00 85.00 135.00 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr” Drop Siding. ......eeeeee eee eeeeereeeeeenees per M. Board ft. 47.00 55.00 45.00 70.00 60.009 ax are 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding.....+.sceeeseeeeeeereceees per M. Board ft. 42.50 40.00 ee «eee 63.00 50.00 55.00 50.00* ) 
(58) Cypress Finish LUmbOr.......eeeeeeeeeeeeeceeeteeeeenens per M. Board ft. 170.00 140.00 beats Lives see 122.00 140.00 110.00 160.00 150,00 
(59) 34x4 “BY Partition. ......cccccccccccrevcseccccscccvecees per M. Board ft. 65.00 50.00 95.00 65.00 65.00* 75.00 
(GO) 1/ox4 “B” Colling........ccccceccovercssscvcsesccesovsers per M. Board ft. 50.00 50.00* 40.00* eae 63.00* 55.00 50.00 65.00 
(61) 1/ox5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding. .......ssseereeseeeeeeeees per M. Board ft. 65.00* 60.00 50.00* 63.00 55.00 55.00 70.00 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pin@........ceeceeeeeeeseeeeerereretecsteeees over list . 25% 1.30* 1.25 1.10* 1.25 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 ClearS.......ccceceeeeeee rere sereceeeterees per M 6.25 5,50 7.70 6.50 6.50 7.00 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 ClearS.......eeceeecereeeeereecerersesenens per sq Sans - , on 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx CloarS.......csceeceeececcecesceccences per M 8.00 a cere eee ee | ee. «fa 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx ClearS...... cece ere eeeeeeeercecereeees per sq ao paws Bare Pn ys vse 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards............ perM. 50.00 65.00 63.00 60.00 60.00 70.00 
Hee anatananetsusennnsnnnssnesesnisiiassaatonsssnnahonnneh sass, tae osutsennotteene epee 
*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- Gravel (14)—Columbus, tipple, Plaster Board (Item 32)—Per Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 
visions received for this issue from per ton; Cincinnati, Okla. City, sheet, 32x36 ft., % in. thick, -—55 lbs., Detroit, Evansville. 
this city. per ton. Toledo; Dallas, sheetrock. (Item 49)— Dallas, Cypress; 
7p Beane so sloth Sage weed. Hollow Building Tile (Item 15- Sand (33, 34)—Cincinnati (33) Cleveland, white pine; Toled 
meng te em 17, 18)— 46)_nallas (item 16), Interlock- concrete and (34) fine; Little Rock, rege: spel na gag eb Binet ee —s, 
Crushed Stone (4)—Columbus, ing Tile, $126.00 per M. f. o. b. yard. white pine; (Item 51)—Cleveland, 
f. o. b. tipple stone at quarries; Hair (19)—Detroit, per Ib.; Wall Coping (36, 37)—Per cent. No, 2 Commercial; (Item 52)— 


Cincinnati, bowlders. 

Common Brick (6)—Little Rock, 
Cincinnati, f. o. b. cars. 

Flue Lining (10, 
off list, Toledo, Cleveland. 

Fire Clay (Item 13)—Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, paper; Columbus, price 


per 


credit on returned sacks, 
Rock. 


Metal Lath (Item 21)—Cleve- 
land, Gauge No. 26. 

Mortar Colors (Items 22-23-24) 
Dallas. paste. 

Partition Tile, Clay (25, 
Cincinnati, carload lots, f. 
cars; Dallas, mfrs. price. 

Paving Block (Item 31)—Toledo 
No, 2 quality. 


11)—Per cent. 
26)— 
o. b. 


single sack rate, no 
Little 


sack; 


off list, Toledo, Detroit, Columbus, 
Cleveland. 


Wall Plaster (39, 
turned sacks, 15c, Cleveland, Lit- 
tle Rock; sacks, 12c each, Detroit; 
Columbus, 80 lb. paper; Toledo, 8c 
sacks. 


Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
85 lbs.. Topeka: 80 Ibs. Detroit. 


Cleveland, No. 
Cleveland, No. 
Detroit, No. 2. 
Select Com. Cypre 
60)—Cleveland, % i 
54x4 in.; Topeka, 
(Item 61)—Little 


3; 


40, 41)—Re- 


las, white vine. list 


1G; : 
(Item 59)—Toledo, 


(Item 654 
(Item 57 


ss D4S; tem 
~ ee 0 

ne only. 
Rock, Y¥. Pa. 


Dallas, Cypress; (Item 62)—Cleve- 
land, Toledo, per 100 inches; Dat 


month following purchase, except 15c, South Bend, Bloomington; cash. | 
shingles, roofing and common sacks 25c, Ft. Wayne; paper sacks, Paving Block (Item 31)—Peoria, 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. INDIANA ILLINOIS 
All prices are retail, ¥ é 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. ‘e a 2 £ £ 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note e s a = & ° - 
below. 3 5 4s o & g 5 a 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions & i 2 g ‘One | ° ° 
received. ti 5 aH & me s) = o. 
Ne DU Aers sess. tic... Ress icste eee eallo'sib:«lo-a'e'¢1s,s.0-0 s/siese-es spor CWE. $2.70% $0.90 $2.35° Bie gait 61240926 $0.80) -s 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis........... ee eee oecece veces ees+--por bb, 2.75 $2.75 2.40 1.80 $2.75 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis........... eno 00 0c ow cc ce occ 0-0... .per Dbi, tage wae se sagt ae A 
(4) Crushed Stone. ............- cece cree ee ees ore 00 00 ane es ce oe oc 0-0. e+ por ton 4.50 4.50 $3.00 4.00 ee me 
LO ers TNS eile cet voisc ses cs es ce seca es. mist Wa ale eels, ci aipiace or) cists xe DOr VUe 4.50 ee ae se 2.75 3750 0 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2!/4x334) 2.0... eee ee eee eee eee per M. 18.00 17.00 20.00 18.00 22.00 12.00 19.00 16.00 
a et TIED ics pe cme sols 00 de ce ne cece cece esses per ft. .06 .05 .06 .06 .06 .04 OE SS a 
(8)- Drain Tiley 4m. ..cc ccc. ee ees Maier Tele eiPnle'e-s/ 01016 al bie's. 0.00, o-0)0,6) 0/8 2/52 POr tte .05 .06 atteie .05 .06 085 .0697 
(9) Drain Tile, 6 im.........c cece cceenccessceees So cece vecs es ccce cores PO ft. .07 nL Ofer ot. .09 -10 ie 12 
(10) Flue Lining, 834 in. x 84 in.......... eee eee 00 cece cece oc ce oes ee per ft. .36 .70 33 325 .35 27 .40 .40 
(14) Flue Einingy 629 in. x 1Siine sw. te ees axe © 00 eae 0/6: 4,0) ere 6,6) 01s 2.s(6POF Ite 54 1.05 495 .50 55 .40 45 50 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 clay......... ove BSh6 Ulerele'm/e.0 6:0. 0 6 areixe oie POM 70.00 70.00 55.00 60.00 75.00 80.00 70.00 50.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags.... ese seesseeeeee.por ton 13.00% 11,00 15.00¥ 15.00* 20.00% 22.00% 16.00 15.00 
DUAN aPQUGlT WRMTIDO Cette iva vie visiscies oo seice ce asle Stele <iaisiavaSiersierele sists a POK YO. 2.15 3.007 4.45% 2.75 3.15 ae 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.)..........506-- aie a/al ee c:d)e dieiel estes se Pk is SPIE ce 240.00 eke OOOO 126.00 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (5x8x12 in.)................ Sele Wears vaeie cise bia POC Ms 95.00 85.00 115.00 100.00 75.00 70.00 63.75 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper bags..... ee ee ec cc cccecc cece Por bag .65 .50 .525 -50 .65f .40 525 50 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-Ib. paper bags....00eeeecceecevees oo per bag .65 .60 56 .60 -65f .45 .625 57 
19) y Halton eoeen oc.Jepnaedoe PER ATEe er ereha kala sis. ovm See'o:s ee cece cee cece cece Per DU. .80 -40 Oe Stas aye 50 80 af 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs.f....+.ecceecesvseee. per yd. 44 .32 .40 Spe .30 38 61 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs. ..2cee.ece ee ee ee ee ee por yd. .42* ~30 .30 .35 .29 .38 prea 
PPD VR OTIDTI COLO TOC picissivieisjelcle sds sin'cs oclaece.en ce eee Sees ccocvice.s siaa ea por ib, .03* .03* .05 .04 .05 .05* .05 .03 
RII OIEEMIOOIGE OUR ec tieriticiesiscic's cc calves cccc cree ce cece cece vs ccce ce for Ib. .047 .047 .03 .04 .05 .05* .055 .04 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black............ penis u’ elsl aut ofp veleloxe o/s) «16°31 DOT IO: .067 .06% .06 .05 .07 .05% 07 06 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12 in.)...............e0ccccvesesecsecees..por M, 96.00 80.00 75.00 hea’ 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.)...............c0cccccevccccceece..por M. 110.00 85.00 80.00 72.00 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30in.).......... rac ele ci sie) sb/.0,6 oreo ole! 6,210 1s DOM, tte oe .153 12 14 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).......... 00 cece ee ee eee eeeeee eee per ft. : 191 . ES iact 14 16 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.)....................per bbl. 3.40 3.60* 3.205 3:00 3.20 2.45 2.80 3.20 
PetN Ee Site CNET TOO GACIICIOUN Bre acces. occ cc cece cece ctleeescestecesesens per sk. .25 .07 .10 .10 .10 .10 .10 .10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (344x4x8)4 in.)........ Gtelolele Slese, 669 6 000/60 4/407 .pen Ma 50.00 ‘lets SO!00is: 2.2. arels 38.00 35.50* 
(32) Plaster Board, %4-in. thick...............e0ceeseeceeececees.-porM. 8q.ft. 50.00 40.00 37.50 45.00 45.00 30.00 45.00 50.00 
Pete SANTA COMEICITIG Pome dein sieivicis eiclvivics ce vess. ore ce 00 po 00 00 000 6 eee. ee.. Por ton 3.007 Sty Ae 3.50 Fons : 
RAP SANCU(DUNICING Velve os ov cicis's vecces ccs cee Salplelala ssl eles e eid. 0 610, 0/- 9 cles, spor YG, 3.00 2.15 3.007 4,00* 2.50 2.05 ee! 
(35) Sewer Pipe. single strength, off list....... 0 eeee cere cece seee...... por cont. 40% 40% 45% 50% 40% 55% 42% 20% 
MLSS) EE WAIL CODING DIM: wees ccs. cs veces ees se ee see sie maefcialels' «siete cre! clenets DO te .26 p20 .22 50%* .25 Ss we Org .25 
PPE UVaIPGODING iG Misee dei eee s cs scsseccc ve cs coes Pasetalerelalers’ « stelevcinets se DOt tt 39 .40 .27 50%% .35 274 36 35 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-lb. bags........e0++seeeceeee veces por ton 22.50 21.25 21.00 20.00 20.00 ane 2u.00 ene 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. incl. sks...... ee cece cece ee oe ee oe por ton 23.00f 23.00F 23.00 23.00% 18.00* 19.00 22.70 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib. incl. SkS.... 0+ ++e+e0eee0 oe ee «per ton sae. «Ue e ss Ne ie a's 23.00 15.00 .... 16.00 
(41) Wail Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib. incl. SkS. 0 +++ eeeeee eeee spor ton 23.70" eet0y 21.00$ 23.00 23.00* 18.50% 20.00 22.70 
(42) Wall Ties, galvanized..............22cceeeeeeee reece cece ceescece oe por M. 4.75 3.00 3.75 . 3.50 5.00 3.25 4.00 4.00 
SR TIA Tele or hele s sesso. v0 cc cece oe ce sie axel #10. 6) oie’ ¥(6) 6,» exe’) 4.0 POr Mi. 30.00 25.00 25.00 10.00 23.00 23.00 Bete 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; {strippéd)...........-- eee ee cece enc ee ec eeees per sq. 7.00F 8.50 7.00 7.00*  8.00* 7.00% 35. 7-00 7.50* 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy)........seseeeeee ence eee ee eens per sq. 3.257 3.25* S150;5 7 3,50" 3.75*™ 3.00 3.50* 3.25 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, {medium, §heavy)........ eee e reer cece ee eeee per sq. 3.00§ 3.25§ 2.50 300 Seo OOM ann aac 3.25§  2.75§ 
Sempmerene Board, Modium Wt............-..... 02.2 cccceeseecenseeees per M. sq. ft. 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 55.00 es 
ESTERS INIGITOW SIGOY.« vic over. cc occcnscccececeercccnertesens per M. sq. ft. oe 60.00 £2 60.00 at 
LUMBER ITEMS Z - s ) 
EEO) Seen per M. 7.00* 11.25 12.00 12.00 12,50* 9.00 14.00* 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft... 0... ...eee cece ee eeeeees per M. Board ft. 47.00 35.00 42.50 47.00 45.00 43.00 48.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all longths............. ccc eeeeeeeerereee per M. Board ft. 55.00 50.00 65.00 60.00 60.00 56.00 50.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all longths.............ceeeeeeeeereeeees per M., Board ft. 42.00 40.00 45.00 45.00 40.00 42.00 45.00 
MMMM SD AUNIO . os co cc cc recs ncccvsccccceercrenescecssceons per M. Board ft. 40.00 35.00 42.50 40.00 40.00 40.00 45.00 
SMMMIMIETIOSTING)ois's oc ns cscs ccc cescccsccdacccccccccercsscooses per M. Board ft. 70.00 60.00 70.00* 78,00 65.00 75.00 71.00 
SM OIMING ClGaPFINISN.,.. 2.0.2... cece ee nese scene ceeerenecevees per M. Board ft. 100.00 125.00 90.00* 90.00 75.00 88.00 86.00 
Bao MG Bte DOP SIding.............cccreccrerercerrecescreencs per M. Board ft. 70.00 60.00 70.00 65.00 65.00 67.00 
{57)) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding. .............ceccccrerccceecceres per M. Board ft. 65.00 52.50 62.00 60.00 65.00 57.00 
SEUMGMOVGES IMISI) LUMDOL.....000.ccccccccrcccccccnerccvssencercssees per M. Board ft. 150.00 150.00 150.00 170.00 135.00 165.00 136.00 
SMETAUTITION | oc 5cc ccc ccccnsccrccccccccasevccosovsssesncs per M. Board ft. 85.00 60.00 80.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 77.00 
i ee ros yc sch Seve o¥ee eben dedeaes per M. Board ft. 65.00 52.50 eee 60.00 50.00 60.00 67.00 
Sues Gloar Rdwd. Bevel Siding..........0..cccccsresccscseccevces per M. Board ft. 65.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 54.00 72.00 
ree ee eee eee eee Oe eee over list 50% 20% 25% 10% BY OLE. 
MEPPMNMESTINOTON 1G in., 5/2 Cloars, ......6.. ce ncccceccpccvcrecccerstnccesseens per M. 6.50 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.00 7.00 
Peer washington 16 in., 5/2 Cloars..........cccccenccccrerccscccccvccscecsceces per sq. ek ver Ape 
Semeredian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears... ...ccccccccccccoscnsccvccvccesesccsccs per M. 7.25 cones 7.00 7.00 
TES it 5/2 XXXXX ClOalS...... 0... cccnccsecensscscccesccececesonns per sq ee hee 7.00 BS yi aMEP aA 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards.........+eeeeeeeee per M. 65.00* 55.00 62.00 65.00 60.00 56.00 60.00% 


EUUAEEVAAEUOAEOOOSNAAOCOANNEGUNAANNECANONEOOONUADOLUAAENUAOOEEANEEOACUNASED ESET ASOLO CUE AOET ED ECO SECT AEE OECTA AEST ASCO 
NIL rien eee eee CELLE LLCO ELULLULULCL LCCC LULE Los Cuovvvecugusnceaeueagoesoeaca essence ast UengeEagdEAEAAnaeUEnLAAatuENNNnaLeeELee 


tiFt. Wayne—5% discount to South Bend, 5% discount c. 1. 100 Ib, lots. 
contractors and manufacturers for only; per bbl., 200 lb., Chicago. Portland Cement 
Payment on or before 10th of Fire Clay (13)—Returned sacks Indianapolis, 


brick, on which regular 2% dis- Chicago; paper sacks, Terre Haute. 8x4x8¥% in. 


count will be allowed. 


*(Above Item 49)—No !umber re- {b, yd.; Bloomington, 2500 lb. yd. 2600 
visions received for this issue from Metal Lath * (Item 21)—Ft. 1b. yd.; Ft, Wayne, washed. 
Wall Coping (36, 37)—Per cent. 


Gravel (14)—Terre Haute, 3000 


this city. Wayne, Gauge 26. 


tMeans no cloth bags used. 


Mortar Color (22, 23, 24)—Ft. off list, 


Sand (33, 
Ib. _yd.; 


Lime (bulk, Item 1)—Ft. Wayne, in 100 1b. sacks, broken double slant. 
Wayne, price of three 70 lb. sacks; 1c more; Indianapolis, Chicago, 


less 5 


84)—-Terre Haute, 
Bloomington, 2500 


Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)— 


(Item 29)— 


Returned sacks, 
ton, Chicago; Fort Wayne, paper. 
per cent. for Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
85 lbs., Bloomington. 

Roofing, Smooth Surf, (Item 46) 
—60 lbs., Bloomington, 

(Item 49)—Bloomington, Peoria, 
cypress; 
(reso 54) —South Bend “B & Btr.” 
Item 55)—South Bend, Rough. 
Wayne, $60.00 to 
8 and 10 in., 
$50.00; 12 in., $60.00. 


$70 


Terre Haute; Chicago. (Item 67)—Ft. 


Ft. 


15c, Blooming- 


Wayne, yellow pine; 


00; Peoria, 6, 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


All prices are retail, * 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. 5 3 an = é 5 =; ae 
2 an asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note i=) 3 Fie ; B a) rs) % 3 s e 
ox star (*) after city name, denotes no revisions 3 z EME > = 3 g 6 x 6 3 zs M 
received. oz Ss SaaS af a a MS ee eee as 
ti = 6028 ee AR eee earersey it Se a 4:¥b SON, Oe omhin eg Coleerae sland percwt. $2.00 $1.60 $1.80* $2.00 .... $1.30* $1.00 $0.70 eam 31.00% 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls......... Pe gles je We wea ek acninss per bbl. vSe 2.00 2.80% 3.50 $2.985 2.25 2.80 2.50 $2.75 3.107 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbls............ ont Wek eee 4 byte per bbl. ty. eas SO, behead ae eae 0) Ree aibee 
M4), Crashed Stone. ....%6. dacvesseas sane eras wt wah soci ABE TEE At perton 2.75 2.50% Sales AY dae oa FLO acO coon) eaUmeraeee nae 
(0) ‘Crushed Stone: > .4..s2-snc ance ee ote ees sae meibin celia oda aetins per yd. erie eae sive & eo Ome es = toss Oe Gauenerer oe ee 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x21/4x334)...........+- perM. 14.00 16.50* 18.00 20.00 22.00 19. 50 22.00 17.00% 17.00* 14,00 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized....................- ee Pree ee = per ft. .05 .05 .04 .05 .04 .045 .05 -0375 .05 .05 
(8) Drain Tile, 4in...... PE sitiewiaees a wuietens aa eh Re Eo EIORACE: per ft. .04 .06 .07 ,07< 2208 Ree onan .08 .08 .08 
©) Drain Tile, 6.incsocparcers ta Bi deco e es uske Maile eee ew Woes ote a ae ON tes .055 .08 .09 a00 .10 Lies 0625 .14 -10 aond 
(10) Flue Lining, 834.in. x 844 Iie. ccc nsec ba veces s ob wet epcee cs cee. POr it. ae .30 .35 .35 .40 .32* ied) vere .40 F edtees 
(11) Flue Lining, 834 in. x 13 in.......... uble Seeeiaisie'bee a. O1agls teak we saepOr tts .495 .45 .50 .50 .575 .50* .40 .408 .60 ia 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay........cc0ss em cececccccess perM. 55.00% 70.00 65.00 58.00 67.50 70.00% 55.00 47.00 62.50 35.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, inc. bagS............e0e08........perton 15.00% 20.00 12.00 15.00 16.00* 20.00* 10.00 13.50 25.00 9.50 
@4) Gravel, washed. uo) dso. ccs amywess Sed soar sie eels eae ate roe per yd. 2.40* 2.257 296 12 10 ae Onl Oe olen 4.50 2. 40S iee se 2.00 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.).............0000- adie ous wae ee per M. 225.00 160.00 abet? ies Pycistet ee Oe cane ‘ acetal 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.)...... Noh.c aos ees ser ereicteionicee perM. 107.00 120.00 100.00 123.00 85.00 90.00 100.00 85. 00 73. 50 85.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags........ axes Wiha or per bag .50 .50 Ae .60 -605 BY 4. -70 .50 .6875 +o 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags....... PE eee 4 per bag .75 .60 .75 .65 .f5 Seen .76 .65 -6875 80 
(19) Halitiiccosics prmca os Cds ctiaein sos npeee cals caren akasiala wa ela es ae per bu. <75 .60 1.00 75 .60 (OS eee .65 45 tae 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, Wt. s.4, IDS fs), c epee sae per yd. .30 oe .32 .355 =. 44 .351 235 .345 -& -3619 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt. 3lbs........ eis'ses ba ten per yd. 28 .35* | ete eee. pel 2865* :32*. 32 Sead .3328* | 
(22) ‘Mortar: Color, f80.sc;.<s ict ue cnc os Peon ate aa A ebieee ees Sale entire per Ib. .05 .03 .035 .045* .045 .03 .025 .025 .04 .0495 
(23) Mortar Color, buff.............: Vie dae os becles sn cicelons@ oticaitee spor IDs .05 .035 .035 .045* .045 935 .0325 .035 .045 05 | 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black..........00+2-- ee weeeeeee. por ID. .06 .055 .06 .12 .055 .04 .035 .04 -085 .10 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12 in.)........csccececcss ere ee.sssee-.por M. see 95.00 95.00 .... 140.00 Sees 425.008 9100 saws wome 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4X12x12 in.).....cccscccecevses 06 OO sccccevs perM. 100.00 100.00 105.00 .... 150.00 108.00 140.00 97.00 So ale 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)............seeeceeees ee oe... por ft. % -15 15757. 3.16 14 (1026. .222% 15 .145 2125 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).. 0.2.22... cece ee eens cio eie se DOKIE bd NZ See ier alee 1275 pawes -185 165 15 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. (excluding sks.)..............-. per bbl. 2.80 2.60 2.70 3.00 3.26 2.80 3.20 2.95 - 3.60 3.80 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk......... J a%g'ts cascew ainilelee aaa ee's . per sk. -10 210. .10 .10 .10 .10 -10 .10 .10 -10 
(31) Paving Block, Vitrified (334x4x8}4 in.)........... oo deis eb istainrasiciat COU Nin Sed whee -.-- 45.00 35.50 waite” Cees wees taint naate 
(32) Plaster Board, 3 in. thick............ ee ateanns ocece ee o oper M. sq. ft. 3.50 32.50 37.00 58.00 35.50 36.00 36.50 55.00 35.00 37.25 
(33) Sand (Building).....:c.sssceccecse rey SSE ssleengcesCucisiale a aDertOls 2.40 2.00 aL Faces te hl) 2 20ers 2.40 2.00 1,60 
(34). ‘Sand (Bullding); asc a’. sec Geiccaiees Bre Wis aia aibitin Seine mtetancrmints oe oe... per yd. eas 2.10 wcee 91.60% 1,359) 2S Gee 3.24 702570 1.60 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, on list................eeeeeeeeeeeeee percent 50%* 50%* siefe's als Ce acta 40% Pinna er ona 
Rane eUMAIE CODES (O Wiscc.s:e stoic c:ce. cine meer sine Eelaceethig w stevern ota le avetes ale ae per ft. .22 .25 .30 .25 43 cen 1820 oe 235 oat 
(37): Wall |Coplrig, 13 Site. cnt. cias ce ting soe ete ont. e eatteistaen ainctsreee perit.. aa esco 235 .40 34 .59 .26 .255 .27 .45 came 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags......... Tel ee tens wee tate perton 19.00 Ne pa a sess 20.80. (17.00 Sc ceeee Oo meenOnes oeae 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks........ ANB Aa ae perton 20.00 21,.00* 16. ‘00% 22.00* 20.00* 20.50* 20.00* 24.00* 21.00 20.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., inc. sks...... ainclete steals owes perton 20.00 14. 50* SSidis dials 12 Arata cece enero ene eat oe 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloh, 100 Ib., inc. SkS..........-00s- ..-perton 20.00 21.00* 16.50% .... 22.80% 21.00% 7). 2l0Gemerooe saat 
(40) Walt. Ties, galvanized (cdc mus vcs pis ostelee eee o/eos nee W Gimare See Wiakele per M. 5.28 4.00 3.50 7.00 4.25 3.00 3.50 3.25 4.00 6.00 © 
(43) WalliPingsscrcca cee seb tee chars eceas sce ccene Ria MBit eee ae per M. Need a det wees =. 16,50 31.00 17.75 .... 16.60) 020 ;G0e ae oe 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles, tstripped)...........eceseceeeeee sees -POr SQ. 6.60* eras 6.50 8.00% 6.30f 8.00f «seo» #.DOumnessO 0 nue 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy) ......... RES wrens per sq. 2.75** eee 3.25 3.50%", 82:70. sires cece ae nies Soak 3.75% 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, tmedium, §heavy) ............ SR AY persq. 2.85§* Lei 2.75 2.85§ 1.80**.... eeee 3.50§* 4.00§* 3.00% 
(47) Stuoca Board, Medium Wt voices. oe ccs sas eneca nt on oc,en sisets per M. sq. ft. he. 55.00 60.00* 65.00 49.50 Arion: cece state ease iva 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key... cea ¢ cccensces tae cn aiste's ieeaeos POM legstt. ag We 60.00 60.00* 70.00 49.50 ack Pee Pe, 5 a aee 60.00 
2 LUMBER ITEMS * * * * * 


* 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 ft.)............ Orcs ebcamatetes exe amas perM. 12.00 10.00 10.50 9.00 9.C0* 10.00 8.00 7.E00 ae 9,00 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12to 16 ft.................per M. Board ft. 480.00 45.00 45.00* 40.00 39.60 40.00* 40.50 40.00 cece.  ooeGume 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths...............+....-per M. Board ft. ---- 50.00 101.00 53.00 46.80 40.00 47.50 45.00 «eee Sole 
37.00 


(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths..... secesceceeeee-- por M. Board ft. 38.60 40.00 80.00 40.00 37.80 Bs 7. 38.00 emake ‘eee 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing. .......+--eeeee Vcanessweeeasee ....yer M. Board ft. <a e1 OO 73.00* 38.00 4000 35.00 33.50 30.00 oces,| 
iB4) 1x4 “B” Flooring: <> ~<sclatohan 2 «ses dash etee eeienmasbics per M. Board ft. iacie th 20,00: 90.00 89.00 58 50% 90.00* 60.00 52,50 cess »©6 OLE 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish. SOURCE is s oedhe oad Gata aite tiers ete per M. Board ft. 80.00 90 00 105.00 88.00 81.00 100.00 75.00 75.00 cass 6S : 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding..... Seelite agin’ fatwa wen sa teuts per M. Board ft. wae 14000 72.00* 65.00 48.60 65.00* 55.00 55.00 owns | 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding..........ssccseeseeseess per M. Board ft. wees, 60.00 93.00 58.00 60.00 bene 62.50) 74800 iaaks Bre 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber......... sca eetedatretpseins sxi0 per M. Board ft. 125.00 130.00 .... 165.00 126.00 125.00* 120.00 125 00* .... aeee 
(59) 34x4 “B” Partition..... vn eh coh sivkalenaae Caee ade aa Can per M. Board ft. 65.00 70.00 69.00 80.00 70.00 60.00* 60.00 58.00 oui - 50 
(60) Wand “Bi Bee Sing , sxic sn cae anvens sqeaane ss Setkat Rakiemate per M. Board ft. 50.00 65.00 ....  60.00* 55.00 50.00 50.00 48.00 Darel 

(61) x5 Ciear Rdwd. Bevel Siding dnineandien Kan Gh eaahuaa es Cre per M. Board ft. 55.00 65.00 65.00 56.00 54.00 60.00 55.00 44.00 dian 

(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pines isas sass oo la cawacsan quinn thew gs cae Sees over list 40% 1.00 50.90 * 25% 25% 26% tf ae 

(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Cloare. ack vnesinenss hevise sp adscnaasien ea cas per M. 6.00 6.00 6.65 6.50 6.75 5.50 6.00 5.75 ‘age 

(64), Washington 16 in., 6/2 Clears, «5.20. cccrccvecenesvsacsnsexivecces per sq. nietala §.75 7.25 Te > aye OR ore aes nak sane 

(65). Canadian 16 In,, 5/2 wockx Olear6. .5> voces sn cavetstcsmmanastayss per M. ESae ery re Bes 6.00 7 50 ae: oe ee ae cae 

(08) Canadian 16 In., 8/2 ‘xscwxx Cease: 5. 6. acc dasses sd nae as stnveeeer per sq. ig notte 5.25 sakes eae ona 

(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards.......... perM. 42.00 50.00 92. ‘00* 56.00 46. "80 40. ‘00 56.00* 45.00 oe 


Peo HAMMAR A dha LESS Seer a SA se EE ae ES ae Sha pe iat! a a 
‘onuenbavannoentuanoavnayanvantor0cgonnesssveqesoeebeQenQesDeupeQRSDPSREORADEAUANBANHANEOGN4AE0¢04340406040600400400408QH008N028000020081 4490890000014 ERESUEENEEUAAEATEEDEDSOQCODENGEDNATADOASUDOASU CALLA CG LA LOA EAA DANONAATEAEAOROREDEREOAUEMUEDAADALOEAA SSUES OANA AEA SANSONE AOA 


*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- Fire Brick (12)—Sioux City, f. Sewer Pipe (35) — Milwaukee fir. (Item 50)—Minneapolis and & 
visions received for this issue from o. b. yard; Green Bay, high grade. 3x12 in.; Green Bay, 3 in. to 24 Paul, Pine; Sioux City, Fir; D 
this city. Fire Clay (13)—Sacks not in- in. ine. ver, No. 1 Com. Fir; (item 

tiLincoln, all prices less 5 per cluded, Des Moines, Sioux City; Wall Plaster (39, 40, 41)—Re- Minneapolis and St. Faul, Fir. 


cent cash 10th of month. 5c, Green Bay. turned sacks 15c, Milwaukee, St. and M.; (Item 54)—Sioux City, 
Lime (Item No, 1, bulk)—Per Gravel (14)—Des Moines, 3000 Paul, Davenport, Des Moines, gq, eee eee, and St. Paul, Pir; 
80 lb, bu., Denver, Sioux City, hy- 1b. yard; Milwaukee, St. Louis, Sioux City, St. Louis, Lincoln; pes Moines, “B & B” Flat Floc " 


draulic; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Green Bay, per ton. sacks, 15c, Kansas City. ing Y. P.; (Item 56)—Sioux City, 
per 180 lbs. (Barreled, Items 2, 3) Metal Lath (Item 21)—Mil- Asphalt Shingle (Item 44)—Lin- p, Western Pine, Minneapolis and 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, headed; waukee, Gauge No. 27; Denver, Coln, Standard wt. St. Paul, 2nd_ cl. 

Denver, 200 and 400 Ibs, Kansas City, Gauge No. 26; Sioux Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— Sioux City, D. Western Pine; 


Crushed Stone (4, 5)—Lincoln, (City, Gauge 27, 2.3 Ibs. 85 Ibs., Green Bay. Louis, $125 to mite 
1 in. and chips; Milwaukee, net. . , we Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) Sioux City, 
Common Brick (Item 6)—St. fortar Color (22, 23, 24)—Dav- _ ¢9 Ibs.,’Green Bay; 55 lbs., Des enport, 
Louis, hard common. Milwaukee, ©™Port, discount in quantities, Moines, St. Louis, Lincoln. enport, 


another quotes $14.50; Lincoln, Partition Tile, Gypsum (Item Stueco Board (Items 48, 49)— 
Nebr., price for lst zone, $18.00 27, 28)—-Green Bay, prices quoted Minneapolis and St. Paul, $55.00 
2nd zone. at time of delivery. to $60.00. 


Flue Lining (10, 11)—Sioux City, to “10 in., 46. 00 12 in., $56.00; 0 


Sand (34)—Des Moines, 3000 Ib. : Gites 49)—-Minneapolis and St. 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. WESTERN AND PACIFIC STATES CANADA 
All prices are retail, 8 


: 2 

delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. eee g g 3 & > * 

An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note —e 5 | 2 g § ot, & 2 4 9 
below. Ss ne ius Bo Bag 34 Cee eh s 8 

A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions 306 sm es g 5 &o a) cf | i} ich 3 
received. Oe UF HO on dt) 86. aE BR obo. 6mz . oO 
Ae PRN NER Ge healae sic cc Vcc cccseccccssscoess Por Owts 9050 ..csc0' $1.10 S17 60ke ee. % * ean $0.60* $0.825 $0.75 Pas 

(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls....................per bbl. .... $3.50 3.00 2.70% 3.25 $3.50 $3.25 3.60 ‘ 3.45% 3.00 

(3) Barreléd Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis....................per bbl. .... A oie eistevs ates ects AR Sails Seats 5.75% 

Pa a en I ETS a Gre G esse scvvcscescsnccecscPOrtOM ..c0 cece be Del D pear spate ae 2 wes 2.445* .15% 2.50 

(6). Grushtd Stoner castes sok cede ese Beets oes akc cee ees DOs ea Tlie ee bd Ws wean shai : 4.35 2.1875" 3.30 SC Ee 

(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x21/,x334)..per M. 21.00 18.00 .... 20.00* 18.50 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 22.00 16.50* 

(7) Corner Bead, yalvanized........... BR Behe tare aan ahaa! aia’. Por ibe eet .05 .07 .06 0385 .055 .06 .04 ae .055 .05 

SO) et AIEEE GN acts cei cccdesacccccceveces porita . 22, eels asia .105 .05 .085 .072 As .08 ree .065 

ey NUP EE ei ciccd ss be ees c.csicccccsvccecs perit. 5 Bode .0975* .14 .065 .09 Pit Vane .15 11 rect t .115 
POV AUG rE a IOS IN cies sc accccscccscccvcccccsesPOrfts cece eiaiara .3375 .50 .38 .45 .40 .55 .42 .o0 rete 
W003) AIO LID Ve Mak TS Uieic ccs. c cect ec cs caccccocecess Der ities. avate .4875 .72 .55 .65 .60 .75 .60 .55 we wa 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 clay........... +.....-por M. 80.00 80.00 47.50 80.00 70.00 85.00 70.00 90.00 95.00 90.00 74.50 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags......... perton 20.00 25.00 12.50 35.00* 20.00 22.00 24.00 40.00 22.00 22.00% 22.50 
GLa VamarON Gg AMINSU Reet tieialcoiis «a's clos a Uiew ce ccc ccsecs peryd. 3.00 A ae arcs 2cfSiean 20 1.35* Stas 3.50 1.35 3.75% 1.75 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.).......... etewces e<pornMs: 15:00* bes ep oeenen eco; 00l ws.2<r 190200 Sh na 280.00 Hee ser ee 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12in).......... bfanraatecelle ...per M. 15.00* .,.. 100.00* 120.00 112.00 100.00 1:10.00:5° 518100") ae wales eee 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 ib paper bags.......... perbag 1.25 <fOere 1;.00" .85 110% =) 75%. aeons -63 .5563 + «.75 72 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags......... perbag .... a areYe Bike; ES OEET cate . 75% 24 00 .63 .5813 80 Age 
(CEE MLR EL GAA nol oa a i eee Bats 8 Seas DOr bur . foment .60 OOF aise Wat's F 1.00 MIG “ope eave 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs f..... per'yds vac: 45 .40 .44 .34 .45 .42 .36 nape 45 .34* 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs...... per ya wc: CARNE seece ory “oe .36* aie sents pres ae veee 
(22) Mortar Color, red........... PeMPeiietals's Giv ss. ci0/ca.0 a 'a.4,-) Pr ID, .06 .07 .07 .05 .075 Pi ae .08 .09 .0275 -10 .10 
(23) Mortar Color, buff..............6. BUM alerts s'g.ce Sele aut per Ib. .07 .08 .07 .05 .075 .09* “We .09 ana .10 .10 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black................... peMDs AO¢m iets t. .07 .05 .10 .14* GR .09 aie See cone 
Seaver arUUON TDG ptlgy (SKUEKIA IN, cise cece cccccccesccss-POl Me. .... oss. 85.00" 120.00 .... peers 410.00. .181.00.. 70:00 Seaie wad 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12in.).....................porM .... «ee. 103.00* 140.00 sae aioe 120.00 203.00 85.00 Satake Pee 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.).............. Bess DOT Then: Fest! Sac e SAC Asis Sate xiaiate pLOOm canes siajats coe 
(28) Partition THe, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)............2..000. per ft. cinta fans Sobre Baers Set 6 .165 reuake Sees erica 
(25) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbli., (excluding sks.)..per bbl. 3.70 4.60 3.41* 4.12 3.60 3.55 3.65 4.40 4.20 5.40 4.28 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk.................2-.-.-por Sk.  .10 .10 215 .12 15 15 .05 .20 20 Poo 20 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (314x4x84 in.)...............-ePOr M. 1... 0 cee eee 5600047, 00.00 48 .00 eter aaicie “boc Caters 
€32) Plaster Board 84 in. thick................+......perM. sq. ft. 65.00 70.00% .... BO 0GM) Facing 38:00 .35* 56.50 36.25 37.50 46.00 
Be SENG COUUNGING sriewc resides lecc cc cscckceeececcccs NOR ON As eats Cae koe oe Oona: oan, 40.00 cae om 1.46* 2.50 2.15 
SRN SOTICC DENIC Iecteciitisieciaiciais c's .scccscecccccccccectss peryd. 2.50 2.00 Sens hse) css 1.35 dene 3.50 3.50 3.75 sar 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list..................percent. .... .... Sears 6 ae conti Sees .35* 40% Reet 20% 
BEE ENNICODING PONE esineG cota co cass cccc cece scsccece poritiawer sere. area a sen SANs toes ae .20 .35 .36 eraiete whale 
faz) Wall Coping, 13 in... ........s0. MERE avaieietsreye bic. x.< 5 PON fs 21) ceteau. wees ies ei Pe eerste 28 .45 .54 ce ote a 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags.......-.....perton .... 22.00 .... neue peice Sein ets 25.50 18.50 BS a CPs 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks........... perton 21.00 .... 24.00* 26.00% 23.50* 22.50 24.00% 28.00% 22.50 Antic Shen 


(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks........per ton Sie aeteie sata BARA al eka 
| (41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks......per ton 21.00 


shee Seo a CA erie sien 
26.00% 28.00% 12.50% 3.15*f .... 


aeeeeWWall Ties, Gdlvanized...............2................ par Mie dreeee ves oeon 11.5027. F.00 1 6.30°- - 6.50 BE. 5.00% ..... 7.00 4.00 
(43) VAIL PIDOS) soins scree oxore, 018 ADSM is la\sisin'eo.s's.c5\j0 <0 olen pen Ma) c266 Ac obeiera 26.00 26.00 30.00 22.50 23:00. s0...%%-20:.00 cece 
| (44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped) ....... JOC OE AE ACLCLOE Pie Panne Ae wPAPA wean aes re ie Sie 10.50. <" G225%2s4 ea. 7.50 
| (45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy)...... “ranopge DOCISdenter etna oe) ee G1 D0et S20 he. 4-50eT, 3. 2b* 4.50** 5,107* 3.26" 2.05. 3.90t 
| (46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (light, ;medium, §heavy) ........ persq. .... 4.00§ 3.75§*  3.75§* 3.50§* 3.60§* 3.20§* 4.00§* 3.95§* 5.15§*  3.75§ 
| (47) Stucco Board, Medium wt................ 0000s Poros: freee sce Be ee I es 45.00 G5 00st: aaten aerate 
ian) stucco Board, Narrow Key.....................-.per M.sq.ft. ..:. .... Bont Bush, = Wit Peas pe gs a anane Bre Tene ous 
| LUMBER ITEMS SM aS Tat ttn ae ca ye uaa STR) 
| Seeveuvood Wath, Io. 1) (Size 4 ft)... .. 2... cc ce ees ..perM. 9.00* 12.00 12.50 13.00 10.00 5.50* 5.50 11.00 aloes 8.00 9.00* 
| (50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft........per M. Board ft. .... 37.50* .... 4000 T eicse oe oC 00s 21.00" 5 45 008 eG. Sey 60 .00* 
| (81) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths...........per M. Board ft. .... 50.00* .... AS.00 aes eoes0U 21 .00* 48,0080 Ge... eine 60 .00* 
| (62) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths...........per M. Board ft. ....  .... see. 46.00 .... 12.00%  17.00* 42.00* .... ace« - 55,00* 
| G3) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing................. eta veeOar GAs Guard fi2h,.c, 40.00" isc: 49,00 ossac wane 15.50 Kaden bak ieee sR ey A 3 
. (54) 1x4 “B” Flooring....... 4: CSRS ABB ARA ae per M. Board ft. .... 80.00* .... 73:00) eek a oo. 00e 31 .00* 84.00% .... SPAS 50.00* 
| (55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish...................... per.M. Board ff; .... 100.00 .... 96.00 .... 55.00* — 65.00* aA aol wa Eo Sane = 100.00" 
| (56) 1x6 “B&Bir’ Drop Siding........ Givers eatitie nieve + per M. Boardft. .... 60.00 .... 65:00 ta. gee oo 007 34.00 meee alees oe oe 
| (67) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding................ per M. Board ft. Sn. COP eae ase te BLS S BOcobt So whe 3 sean 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber.......... ieee case ens bere TE irks ww ce ccm) Vacs Ser ates ml Sans he eT tans ee Bp ae 
\mmeaxe 1S” Partition. 2. ......cceee. ees sees ponies BOAT tt. 95.00%° acm «cies 71,00 Pisa cehinoo.00e 36.00 5G: OUT T i ers sis cove evee 
1/160), 4x4 “B” Ceiling............... caters aisiisies ss POlIMIAORUG fiat v-ie pO0,00uy - aame 6700 Ns ease a afer 30.00 69 ODF arias Stee 45.00* 
(61) 1x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding................ DBE Me board time ote 0ONE vain e510 D4 L00K. 2a sels 52.00* she Age ee aoe 
Seepeouicinga, Yellow Ping..............0cccccececsoees overlist .... 50% .... pees eee ef ze ee face gale sees 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears..............cceccceeues porivis 2b 00nd OOM aa: oe 6,408) caine 3.50 3.75 ee BeAr Seed ants 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears........... Bete Marcie aac Pet Gdcale on ee, 008k tas. PP emia aS se rots 7.50 "oe fob. Pee 
| (65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears...........ccccccecees POP lec a see ile 9 ok Mh pee 5 * eS weet Sere sere Weais 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears.............ccccccees OE Stee ee eee te ev oere's OE ety ae eH Bane é 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in--10 in.-12 in. No..1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards perM. .... wc... ceee A300 ren toe eo. 0 a IR aE 00 
aa CTT ATLANTA 
*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- rate, San Diego; Quebec, another Plaster Board (Item 32)—Chey- 80 lbs., Halifax; Portland, best 
ons received for this issue from quotes $16.00. enne, sheetrock; Seattle, per 7 arale, Board (It 47)—San 
this city. Drain Tile (Item 8, 9)—Seattle, Sand (litem 383)—Toronto, car a See oar em i 
(ft) means no cloth bags used. lots on track. rancisco, button lath, % in, thick. 


lay; Los Angeles, f.o.b. factory, >¢ 35)—San Diego : > 
(t) above San Diego lbr. prices © Sewer Pipe (Item 5 ’ (Item 49)—Portland, fir; Que- 
Means all items are Oregon Pine. °2™t@se@ extra. sells at list; Winnipeg, price for pee spruce; Butte, pine. (Items 
| (4) above Winnipeg lbr. prices Fire Clay (Item 13)—San Diego, 4 j 


n. 50, 51, 52)—Quebec, spruce; Chey- 

means 15 per cent off. returned sacks, 8c; 15c, Halifax. Wall Plaster (Items 38, 39, 40, @nne (50) fir; (51) white pine; 

Lime (Item No. 1, bulk)—Per Gravel (Item  14)—Portland, 41)—Sacks, l5c, San FranciscO, winnipeg, Seattle, fir; (52) Port- 
70 lb. bu., Winnipeg; Portland, price on dock; Halifax, cu. yd. Winnipeg, sacks, 20c, Halifax; jand, No. 3 Shiplap; (Item 53) 


price on dock. Barreled, Items Hollow Building Tile (Item 15, sacks, 12c, Los Angeles, San Quebec, spruce; Cheyenne, White 
142, 3), per 200 Ib. 9 Sen Diego, 16)—Los_ Angeles, 5%x8x11% Diego; (Item 41), per bbl., TO- Pine. (Item 54)—Winnipeg, Eg. 
) }Halifax, 200 and 400 Ibs. Hydrated (Heath); Butte, per ton at yard; ronto, Seattle, including sks., 10c fir, less 20 per cent.; Portland, fir; 


(Items 17, 18)—-Ton rate, Port- Winnipeg, another quotes $155.00. each. Seattle, S. G. Fir; Quebec, spruce; 
land; Portiand, 15c credit for re- . mong ae ae fibre used in Wall ete (Item 42)—Winnipeg, piece $6000 a $60.00 fr. 
urned sacks (20, 21 al 10c). an ego, per pkg. orrugated. 5)—Sesz ; é ‘ : 
Los Angeles, Pee Pennine E38 Metal Lath (Item 21)—Portland, a reaue Slate Surf. (Item 45)— Quebec, spruce. 
3an Francisco, per 80 lbs.; Chey- Gauge No. 27. Quebec, galvanized. e ] (Item 56)—Portland, fir; (Items 
vane, 40 Ib. paper b ¥ Mortar Color (Items 22, 23, 24) 0s Angeles, 80 Ibs.; Seattle, San 59° 69) winnipeg, ‘less’ 15 per 
Crus toca, orks 4, 5)— —Portland, iron oxide. ra Francisco, pA are ; San Diego, 65 Cant; Portland, fir; Quebec, 
Toronto, car lot prices. (Item 4), Partition Tile, Clay (Item 25, 26) bs.; 80 lbs., Winnipeg. spruce; Butte, C. Pine. (Item 6!) 


der 2 in. (Item 6), 2 in. and —Per sq. ft., Halifax; Los Angeles, Roofing Smooth Surf. (Item 46) —Seattle, cedar; (Item Ml 
= A C : ist; m iezo 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identified with the 
building industry. They may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to The 
Architectural Forum, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass., or the manufacturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. 


Listings in this Department are available to any manufacturer at the rate of $5 per listing per month. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 

arr Asbestos Shingles. Catalog. 534 x 84 in. 40 pp. TIllus- 

rated. 

Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog. 8144x11 
in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Standard Purlin Spacing Tables. 

Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog. 8}4 x11 
in. 20 pp. ITlustrated. Prices and specifications. 

Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. Catalog. 8144 x 11 in. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. 

Engineers’ Data Sheets. Catalog. 84% x 11 in. 40 pp. LIllustrated. 
Specifications and working sheets for Ambler Asbestos Corrugated 
Roofing and Siding. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Wood. Booklet. 344 x 6 in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Prices, construction data. List of uses for asbestos wood. 
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BALANCES, SASH 
Caldwell Mfg. Company, The, Rochester, N. Y. 
Suggestion for the present-day Architect. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Gives full-size dimensions and information for the pur- 
pose of writing specifications for Caldwell Sash Balances. 


MMMM HHDHHYHAI as» 
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BOILERS—See Heating Equipment 


BRICK 


pameiras Face Brick Association, 1151 Westminster Bldg., Chicago, 

The Story of Brick. Booklet. 7x914 in. 55 pp. Illustrated. 
Presents the merits of face brick from structural and artistic stand- 
points. Tables of comparative costs. 

The Home of Beauty. Booklet. 8 x 10 in. 72 pp. Color plates. 
Presents fifty designs for small face brick houses submitted in 
national competition by architects. Text by Aymar Embury II, 
Architect. Price 50c. 

A Manual of Face-Brick Construction. Booklet. 814x1lin. Text- 
book on construction of the brick wall and various uses of face brick. 
31 colored plates of brick houses with plans. Price, $1.00. 


Common Brick Manufacturers Association of America, 1309 
Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
Brick for the Average Man’s Home. Book. 8% x 11 in. 72 pp. 


Color plates. Book of plans for bungalows, houses and apart- 
ments for which working drawings are available. Price $1.00. 

Brick—How to Build and Estimate. Book. 84 x11 in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. A manual for the brick builder on estimating and 
details of brick construction. Price 25c. 


BUILDING STONE—See Stone, Building 


CEMENT 


Carney’s Cement Company, Mankato, Minn. Booklet. 8 x 10 
in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Complete information on _ product, 
showing prominent buildings in which this cement has been used, 


CONDUIT 


National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bulletin of all National Metal Molding Products. In correspondence 


folder. 944 x11} in. 
Sherarduct. Circular. 5x 8in. Illustrated. 
Flexsteel. Circular. 5x S8in. Illustrated. 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 


National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Standard Fire Proofing Bulletin171. 8}4x1lin. 32pp. Illustrated. 
A treatise on fire proof floor construction. 


Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill 
Fireproof Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. Illustrated. 
Handbook of practical suggestions for architects and contractors. 
Describing Nemco Expanded Metal Lath. 
Fire-proof Construction. Handbook. 6 x 9 in. 
trated. Describing Kno-Burn expanded metal lath. 


cities States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, 
Pyrobar Gypsum Tile. Booklet. 8% x 11in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Details and specifications for fireproof partitions. 
Bulletins, 8)4 x 11 in., containing details and specifications for Pyrobar 
voids for use with reinforced concrete joist floor construction; 
Pyrobar roof tile; and monolithic gypsum floors and roofs. 


illus- 


72 pp. 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 


M. H. Rogers, Inc., 912 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Samples of the following materials will be sent to architects upon 
request, to meet specific requirements: 
Tapestries, velours, damasks, armures, cretonnes, tapestry panels, 
needlepoints, chair and sofa seats and backs. 
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DOORS, WINDOWS AND TRIM, METAL 
pao Metallic Door Company, 425 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, 


Architectural Catalog. 10x14in. 46pp. 11sections. Illustrated. 
Catalog showing our regular styles and types of hollow metal 
doors and interior trim. Various types of frames and other archi- 
tectural shapes also illustrated. a 

Architectural Portfolio. 14x 18in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Portfolio 
of various designs and types of Dahlstrom doors. Drawings and 
details of each style or type. This is only sent free to reliable 
architects. 

Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio — 

Truscon Steel Windows. Catalog. 834 x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 

Describing steel windows for industrial and commercial buil : 


DUMBWAITERS 


Kaestner & Hecht Co,, Chicago, Ill. : ‘ 
Bulletin 520. Describes K. & H. Co. electric dumbwaiters. 8 pp. 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 
Catalog and Service Sheets. Standard specifications, plans and 
prices for various types, etc. 414 x8}Zin. 60 pp. Illustrated. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Frink, I. P., Inc., 24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Catalog 415. 814 x 11 in. 46 pp. Photographs and scaled cross 
sections. Specialized bank lighting, screen and partition reflectors, 
double and single desk reflectors and Polaralite Signs. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. : 

Kohler Automatic Power and Light 110 Volt D.C. Booklet. 5x7 
in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes a stan voltage auto- 
matic, electric power and light plant for isolated homes. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. — 
Simplex Manual Catalog and reference book. 634 x 44 in. 
92 pp. Contains in addition to information regarding Simplex 
products, tables and data for the ready reference of architects, 
electrical engineers and contractors. | t 

Smyser-Royer Co., 1609 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Exterior Lighting Fixtures. Catalog F. 844 x 11% in, Illustrated. 
Illustrates lamp standards, brackets, lanterns and pier lights, for 
exterior use. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company, Inc., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 4 

Catalog No. 264. 8%x10%in. 54 pp. Illustrated. Gives descrip- 
tion with diagrams of various types of motors, generators, gen- 
erating sets, propeller fans, air heaters, and apparatus for special 
application. 
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ELEVATORS 

Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, IIl. 

Bulletin 500. Contains 32 pp. Giving general information on 
passenger elevators for high buildings. 

Otis Elevator Company, 11th Ave, & 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Otis Push Button Controlled Elevators. Booklet. 6x9in. 56 pp. 
Illustrated. Detailed description of Otis Push Button Elevators. 
Their uses in residences, stores, institutions, apartment houses, 
business offices and banks, ete. 6 

Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 56 pp. Il- 
lustrated. Gravity spiral conveyors for lowering packa mer- 
chandise, boxed, cased and bundled goods in factories, ware- 
houses, terminal buildings, etc. 

Otis Electric Traction Elevators. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 28 pp. 
Illustrated. Full details and illustrations of Otis geared and 
gearless traction elevators for all types of buildings. . 

Otis Escalators. Booklet. 6x9in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Descrip- 
tion of step and cleat type single and double file escalators (moving 
stairways). ; 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. “a 

Catalog and descriptive pamphlets. 434 x 8}4 in. 70 pp. Tilus- 
trated. Descriptive pamphlets on hand power freight elevators, 
sidewalk elevators, automobile elevators, etc. 


FENCES 


American Fence Construction Co., 130 West 34th St., New York. 
Afco Factory Fences. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 32 pp. 
Residential Fences. Booklets. 7 x 24% in. Illustrated. A 

of booklets on residential fences consisting of photographs 
brief descriptions. 

Anchor Post Iron Works, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. : 
Catalog 53. 8% x 11 in. 53 pp. Illustrated. Anchor Post 

Fences for Country Place, Factory or Farm. 
Catalog 54. 844 x1lin. 24 pp. Illustrated. Factory Fences. 


FIRE DOORS —See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


Covert Co., H. W., 137 E. 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
eins on aeaprat Construction. Catalog. 55% x 8% in. 11 pp. 
ustra . 
Diagrams of construction and installation of Covert ‘‘Improved”” 
and “Old Style’? Dampers and Smoke Chambers.: 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 68 


FLOORING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Linotile Floors. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 40 pp. Color plates. De- 


scribes Linotile, a composition of ground cork, wood flour, lin- 
seed oil and various gums and pigments in tile form. 

Armstrong’s Cork Tile. Booklet. 5x 7in. 16 pp. Illustrated in color. 

Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Dept.), Lancaster, Pa. 

Armstong’s Linoleum Floors. atalog. 844 x 11 in. 54 pp. 
Color plates. A technical treatise on linoleum, including tables 
and specifications for installing linoleum floors. 

Speaking of Floors. Booklet. 1114 x 15in. 16 pp. Color plates. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Pattern Book, 1921. Catalog. 314 x 6 in. 
176 pp. Color plates. Reproductions in color of all patterns of 
linoleum and cork carpet in the Armstrong line. 

Quality Sample Book. Three books. 34 x 534 in. Showing all 
grades and thicknesses in the Armstrong line of linoleum and cork 


carpets. 
cer Bloxonend Flooring Co., 1303 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, 
oO. 

Blox-on-end Flooring. Catalog. 314 x 64% in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Describing Blox-on-end Flooring and its adaptability to concrete, 
wood or steel construction; also various methods of installation. 

Specification Sheet. 844 x 1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. Standard specifi- 
cations in convenient form for architects and engineers as recom- 
mended by the American Institute of Architects. 

Congoleum Company, Inc. (Linoleum Dept.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Specifications for Laying Linoleum and Cork Carpet, illustrating a 
new and better method of laying these materials. 

Linoleum Service Sheet. Gives complete printed specifications as well 
as detail drawings showing application in specific cases such as 
thresholds, staircases, under radiators, etc. 

Installation and Care of Battleship Linoleum. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Instructions as to the uses of Battleship 
Linoleum, its laying and care. 

Quality Sample Book. Showing a sample of plain brown linoleum and 
ef Svary grade of Battleship Linoleum, Inlaid Linoleum and Cork 

arpet. 
Muller Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, Ill. 

Asbestone Composition Flooring. Circulars. 8}4 x 11 in. 
tion and Specifications. 

ay aces # Manufacturers Association, 1014 Ashland Block, 
cago, Ill. 

Modern Oak Floors. Booklet. 64% x94 in. 24 pp. Lllustrated. 
A general book that tells the complete story on Oak Flooring. 

Oak Flooring, How and When to Use it. Booklet. 34 x 64 in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. A small, technical book showing the general 
rules, standard thickness and widths, how to lay, finish and care 
for oak floors. 


FLOOR HARDENERS 
General Chemical Company, The, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 
Hard-N-T for concrete and mortars. Booklet. 334 x 8% in. 
8pp. Illustrated. Describes use of Hard-N-Tyte as application for 
hardening concrete floors. - 
The Hard-n-tyte Specification. Booklet. 874 x 11 in. 
exact specifications for concrete floor finish. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 266 Pearl Street, New York. 
Conerete and Lapidolith. Booklet. 5% x 8% in. 24 pp. LIllus- 
trated. Describing relation of Lapidolith ehemical floor hardener 
to conerete construction. 


Descrip- 


4 pp. Gives 


Why Lapidolize? Booklet. 834 x 11 in. 11 pp. Illustrated. 
Reasons why Lapidolith should be specified. 
Lapidolith Specifieations. Circular. 834 x 1034 in. 2 pp. 


FURNACES—See Heating Equipment 


FURNITURE 
Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 
Pipe Organs. Complete specifications and full information furnished 
to the architect for pipe organ to be installed in any given residence, 
upon receipt of plans and other particulars. 


GLASS CONSTRUCTION 
King Construction Company, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Catalog No. 52. 9x 1lin. 45 pp. Illustrated. Illustrating and 
describing greenhouses erected for private estates and public 


parks. 
Mississippi Wire Glass, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mississippi Wire Glass. Catalog. 34%x8M4in. 32pp. Illustrated 
Covers the complete line. 
GRANITE—See Stone, Building 
HARDWARE 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 3 
ee Mail Chute Model F. Booklet. 4 x 914 in. 8 pp. Illus- 
trated. 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McKinney Cabinet Hardware. Catalog. 6x9 in. 32 pp. Illus- 


trated. Describes complete line of hardware for cabinet and 
furniture work. : 

MeKinney Hardware for Sliding Doors. Booklet. 6x9in. 18 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes different types of sliding door hardware. 

Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. , 

Wrought Hardware. Catalog. BJ10. 644 x 10 in. Color plates. 
Shows = of the Stanley Works products made of steel from their 
own mills. 

Hight Garages and their Stanley Garage Hardware. Booklet. 


x 6% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. [Illustrations and floor plans of 
eight typical garages that have been correctly equipped with 
Stanley Garage Hardware. ; 

Ball Bearing Butts. Booklet. B8. 5 x 714 in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Concise description of various butts manufactured. 
Stanley Specially Designed Garage Hardware. Booklet. B-50. 


6x 9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Detailed pictures and descrip- 
tions of various garage hardware equipment. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 


Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog. 12F 8 x 
llin. 41 Pp. Illustrated. 
“Saving Lives.” Booklet. 334 x6in. 16pp. Illustrated. A brief 


outline why Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices should be used. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 
American District Steam Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Bulletin No. 150-AF. 6x9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describés the 
Adsco System of Atmospheric Steam Heating and explains how it 
saves 20 to 30% of fuel cost. Tells how to figure radiation. 

Catalog No. 21-AF. 6x9 in. 200 pp. Illustrated. Lists and de- 
scribes the full line of equipment and devices manufactured for use 
on underground and interior steam mains, expansion joints, steam 
meters, condensation meters, traps, flange fittings, angle fittings 
manhole curbs, alignment guides, etc. ; 

American Radiator Co., 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Engineers’ Data Book. 8 x 1034 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. Valuable 
pnebrooring data for estimating heating and ventilating require- 
ments. 

Ventilation for Vento Heaters. Catalog. 8 x 1034 in. - 
lustrated. Examples of installation. ‘ vs aes 

James B. Clow & Sons, 534 8. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Gasteam. Catalog. 6x9 in. 16pp. Illustrated. New radiator 
using gas for fuel. 

Excelso Specialty Works, 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Excelso Water Heater. Booklet. 12 pp. 3 x 6 in. Illustrated. 
Describing the new Excelso method of generating domestic hot water 
in connection with heating boilers. (Firepot Coil eliminated.) 

Kelsey Heating Company, James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Booklet No. 5. 4x9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A dealers’ booklet 
showing the Kelsey Warm Air Generator Method of warming and 
distributing air. Gives dimensions, heating capacities, weights, 
kind of coal recommended, and shows the mechanical and gravity 
system of heating homes, churches and schools. 

Monroe Pipeless Booklet. 414 x8in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 

Monroe Tubular Heater. Booklet. 434x8in. 20pp. Illustrated. 
General Booklet giving capacities, dimensions, weights, etc. 


Syracuse Pipeless Booklet. 41¢x8in. 12pp. Illustrated. General 
Booklet, giving sizes and capacities. 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, Ili. 
Kewanee on the Job. Catalog. 84% x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 


Showing installations of Kewanee boilers, water heaters, radiators, 


etc. 

Catalog No. 73. 6x9in. 35pp. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee 

steel power boilers with complete specifications. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Heart of the Heating Plant. Catalog. 6x9in. 20pp. [Illus- 
trated. Describing the Minneapolis Heat Regulator, its construc- 
tion, application and operation for the automatic contro] of tem- 
perature where coal, gas, fuel oil or street steam is used. 

Page Boiler Company, The Wm. H., 141 West 36th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Page Boilers. Catalog. 434 x8in. 84 pp. Illustrated. Descrip- 
tions with specifications of the Volunteer Round and Monarch 
Square Sectional Boilers; also the Monarch Up-Draft and Down- 
Draft Smokeless Boiler; with method for apportioning size of boiler 
and radiation, and other heating data. 

Smith Co., H. B., 57 Main Street, Westtield, Mass. 

General Boiler and Radiator Catalog. 4x7in. 90 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving ratings, dimensions, capacities and working pressures. 

Engineer’s Data Ring Book. 4x7in. 125 pp. Illustrated. 

Architect’s and Contractor’s Binders. These binders are made up of 
914 x 11 in. folders of different kinds giving dimensions, price lists, 
and erecting directions on the different lines of our manufacture. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company, Inc., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Catalog No. 230. 84%4x10%in. 132 pp. Illustrated. Gives descrip- 
tion and data tables of various types of heaters, also of steam traps. 

Bulletin No. 227. 83gx1011/16in. 28 pp. Blue prints of heating 
and ventilating layouts in public buildings, factories, etc. 

Catalog No. 1015. Book on Heating and Ventilating, complete with 
installations and diagrams. 

United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

The Complete Line. Catalog. 414 x 7}4 in. 255 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains important technical information of specialinterest to archi- 
tects and heating engineers. 

Capitol Smokeless Type Boilers. Booklet. 814 x 1lin. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing a new type of low-pressure heating boiler which 
burns soft coal without smoke. 

Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 

Webster Vacuum System of Steam Heating. Catalog. 8 x 10% in. 
86 pp. Illustrated. Describing the Webster Vacuum System of 
Steam Heating, its principles of operation, and advantages of 
installation. 

Webster Feed-Water Heaters. Catalog. 8 x 10% in. 28 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing the construction and operation of the Webster 
Feed-Water Heaters for steam-heating systems, power plants and 
industrial plants of every type. 


HEAT REGULATORS—See Heating Equipment 


HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York. 

Hoists for Industrial Plants. Booklet. 6 x 834 in. 8 pp. Illus- 
trated. Labor saving service in the lifting or lowering of lighter 
me through the use of G. & G. Telescopic and Non-teleseopie 

olsts. 

Removing Ashes. Booklet. 6 x 834 in. 6 pp. [IIlustrated. Re- 
moving ashes from boiler room directly to wagon by electrically 
operated Telescopic Hoists. 


HOLLOW TILE—See Tile, Hollow 


INSULATION 
Bishopric Mfg. Company, 103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6x Qin. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric Stucco-Board and 
Bishopric Sheathing Board. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Business Noise, Its Cost and Prevention.. Booklet. 6x 914 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Data on correction of acoustics in offices, theaters 
churches, etc. : 

Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Carey Asbestos and Magnesia Products. 

Illustrated. 


Catalog. 6x9ix, 72 pp. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 69 


A 
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Y American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Z Ralareiee Book. Pocket Ed. 2h x 4% in. 168 pp. Illustrated. F oar pores: Far hiaest od whl: ee a ear ae 
Y Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin, Mill Erotucta. ries a 4 DabER SD erentiont bas! itions for churches, schools, hotels, _ 
Y Copp sed gi, al ken ya Resde he sapien CE ta Rolling Partitions, Hygienic and Disappearing Door Wardrobes. 
Y ‘ ooklet. 6x 9in. pp. ustrated. Describes rolling itions, 
Z roofing tin plates and the advantages of the copper-steel alloy. B - : - ¢9 h 4 yp “6 : d e: ns b li herds Yi 
Y Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets. Catalog. 814 x es poe ay sabi urches and schools, and wardrobes as installed 1n 
Z llin. 20pp. Illustrated. schools and public institutions. 
% Research on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper Steel. Booklet. 
Y 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Technical information on 
Z ue of aun corrosion tests of various sheets under PIPE 
Z actual weat er con itions. 
Y Facts Simply and Briefly Told. Booklet. 8)4 x 11 in. 16 pp. American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn 
Y Illustrated. Non-technical statements relating to Keystone Illustrated pamphlet giving tables of weights and price-lists devoted 
Z Copper Steel. sal Sh Catal ; to Brass and Copper Pipe in iron pipe and plumbers’ sizes. 
Y Black Sheets and Special Sheets. Catalog. 8/4 x 11 in. 28 pp. Clow & Sons, James B., 534 8. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Y Illustrated. Describes standard grades of Black and Uncoated Catalog“A.’ 4x64 in. 706pp. Illustrated. Shows a full line of 
Y Sheets, together with weights, bundling tables, etc. steam, gas and water works supplies. ‘ 
Uy Bright Tin Plates. Catalog. 8/4 x lin. 16 pp. National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Z B “y Cc R N.Y 
Z ep ilar ack Tepe Bx7in. A eatnercoveel loose-leaf book list- National Bulletin No. 11, History, Characteristios and Advantages 
Y ing sheets, tubes, rods, rolls, anodes, strips, extruded shapes, angles of National Pipe. Catalog. 8/4 x 11 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. 
%Y and scons inant eo aoe tubes and See piped Lrg iy poorest 
ZY commutator bars and segments; electrical copper bar, rivets an 
Y) burs. 
Y) PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 
ZY 
Y METAL TRIM—See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. é 
ZY Benedict Nickel. Illustrated pamphlet descriptive of Benedict Nickel 
Y MORTAR COLORS White Metal for high-grade plumbing fixtures 
Y i - : 
Z Clinton Metallic Pain : Co. : Clinton, N. Yi : z i Bransa iol Falateteeien Co., 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
ZY inton Mortar Colors. ooklet. x in. pp. ustrated. j ; : 
Z Complete description of Clinton Mortar Colors with color samples. Se pa wager om Sycare 3% = : A, ey 8 PP. hand 
Z Clow  & Sons, Jemes B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Il. 
%Z OFFICE SUPPLIES atalog ‘‘M.” 934 x 12in. 184 pp. Illustrated. ows complete 
j Paesie Crucible Con Joseph Pencil Devt, 2 4J. Jersey City, N. J. line “of plumbing fixtures for Schools, Railroads and Industrial 
Z Finding Your Pencil. Booklet. 4x3%in. 16 pp. ustrated. Cc Con + he : 
Z - . 3 rane Company, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Tl. 
Z Peer te Sole peat 374 . rt ay pe Fears Crane Products’in World Wide Use. Catalog. 5 x 944 in. 24 pp. 
e e A . , iiakimheicl | 
tbe pine Enagertions for Home Builders. Catalog. 3 x 6 in. 
z ustrated. 
PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES Ptambine Suggestions for Industrial Plants. Catalog. 4 x 634 in. 
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JOISTS AND STUDS, PRESSED STEEL 
Truscon Stee! Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES and WOOD FINISHES — Continued 
Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 


Truscon Structural Pressed Steel. Catalog. 844 x ll in. 24 pp. The Inviting Home. Booklet. 544 x 9 in. 16 pp. Color Plates. 
Illustrated. Information on Pressed Steel Beams and Joists for A briefly worded book on vainting for the busy architect or decorator. 
light occupancy buildings. Tables, specifications and views of Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. : 
installations. ree Creosote Stains. Booklet. 4 x 84% in. 16 pp. Tlus- 

trated. 
Fox Co., M. Ewing, New York, N. Y. 
LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING Calcimines. Booklet. 314x614in. 8pp. Color cards. 


North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Designing Data. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 94 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes most efficient use of Econo Expanded Metal Reinforcing. 
Formless Concrete Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 80 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes use of T-Rib Chanelath, a form and rein- 
forcing for concrete. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Hy-Rib and Metal Lath. 18thed. Catalog. 814 x1lin. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Gives properties of laths, specifications special uses 
and views of installations. 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork & Furniture. Booklet. 
614 x 8% in. 32 pp. [Illustratedincolor. A treatise on finishing 
hard and soft wood in stained and enameled effects; also natural 
wood effects. 

Portfolio of Wood Panels. 514 x 1034 in. 14 pp. A portfolio containing 
actual panels of finished woods. Also contains valuable information 
on finishing and re-finishing floors and woodwork. 

National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 4 

Handy Book on Painting. Book. 5% x 334 in. 100 pp. Gives 
directions and formulas for painting various surfaces of wood, 
plaster, metal, etc., both interior and exterior. 

Red Lead in Paste Form. Booklet. 6% x 3% in. 


16 pp. Illustrated. 


LUMBER Directions and formulas for painting metals. i 5 
California Redwood Assn., 206 Marvin Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. Came Lead. Booklet. 834 x 6 in. 12 pp.. Illustrated. Describes . 
California Redwood Homes. Booklet. 6x9in. 16 pp. Illustrated. various styles of lead cames. rie 
Describes the use of Redwood Lumber for various places and condi- Cinch Anchoring Specialties. Booklet. 6 x 3% in. 20 pp.  Illus- 


tions in the building of the home. 
Long Bell Lumber Co., R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Post Everlasting. Booklet. 104 x 744 in. 32 pp. [Illus- 
trated. Information regarding creosoted yellow pine fence posts, 
barn poles, paving blocks, etc. 

Poles That Resist Decay. Booklet. 914 x 4 in. 16 pp. Illus- 
capo Poles for telegraph, telephone, high power transmission 
ines. 

Morgan Millwork Organization, Chicago, IIl. 

Building With Assurance. Book. 814 x 11 in. 408 pp. Illustrated: 
Valuable to architects for the Standardized Mill Work illustrated 
and described. 

Price Supplement. Catalog. 4x8in. 96 pp. Illustrated. Prices all 
illustrations in ‘Building With Assurance’”’ and is valuable in con- 
nection with it or by itself. 

Pacific Lumber Company of Illinois, The, 1105 Lumber Exchange 
Bldg., Chicago. 


Engineering Digest. Redwood Information Sheets. 1. General new system of wall decoration. , , 3 
Data Sheet on Redwood, its Production and Uses. 2. Tanks and Industrial Efficiency and Egg Shell Mill White. Booklet. 654 x 10 in. | 
Vats for Water, Acid and Alkali Solutions and Oil. 3. Pipe for Smith & Co., Edward, P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York, 


Water, Chemicals and Sewage Conveying. 6. Farm and Dairy 
Buildings and Equipment, Silos, Tanks, Pipe, Outbuildings, Irri- 
gation Flumes, Drainage Boxes, Greenhouses, Etc. 9. Railroad 
Construction and Equipment. 10. Industrial Building Materials. 
11. Residential Building Materials. 


METAL LATH—See Lath, Metal and Reinforcing 


METALS 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. a 
Illustrated pamphlet describes the use and adaptability of extruded 
architectural shapes to meet the architect’s design. 


Be Brothers, Dot, Michigan. 


** Natural Woods and How to Finish Them.” Booklet. 


64 x 434 in. 


trated. Describes complete line of expansion bolts. 
O’Brien Varnish Co., 1121 Washington Avenue, South Bend, Ind. 
That Magic Thing Called Color. Booklet. 544 x 8% in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. Short treatise on the use of color in the home, special 
reference to walls and ceilings. 
Architects’ Specification Manual. 814 x 11 in. Complete 
specifications for all paint products. 2 
Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madiso 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. ; 
Preservative Coatings. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 
Presents in a concise manner the properties and uses of the Standard 
Paint Company’s various paint preparations. _ 
The Sherwin-Williams Co., 882 Canal Road, Cleveland, Ohio. 
A Book of Painting and Varnishing Specifications. 8}4x1lin. 30 
pp. A text book on painting and finishing. ; 
Announcement of Sherwin-Williams Flat-Tone Multi-Color Effects. 
Booklet. 214% x 6 in. 10 pp. Illustrated. Development of a 


50 pp. 


ee 
Architect’s Hand Book. 434 x 744 in: 24 pp. Specifications and 
suggestions for painting, varnishing, enameling, etc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl Street, New York. 
Paint Specifications. Booklet. 8% x 1034 in. 4 pp. 
Wadsworth-Howland Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Paints and Varnishes. Catalog. 534 x 844 in. 140 pp. Ilus- 
trated. Covers the complete line. 


PARTITIONS 


43 pp. Illustrated. 
Kohler €o., Kohler, Wis. 


95 pp. Containing technical information and advice concerning Kohler of Kohler. 534 x 8in. 48 pp. Illustrated catalog. Shows 
iat finishing. ’ ; complete line of plumbing fixtures. 
‘Beautiful Homes.” Booklet. 834 x64 in. 26 pp. LIlustrated in Kohler Architect Specification Forms. 844 x 11 in. Loose leaf 


colors. Giving information to home builders and others on interior 
finishing. 


rtfolios intended to cover individual specifications. Separate 
llustrations and specification sheets provided. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 70 
sss 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT — Continued 


Maddock’s Sons Co., Thomas, Trenton, N. J. 
Highest Grade Standardized Plumbing Fixtures for Every Need. 
Catalog. 5x 7% in. 94 pp. Illustrated. Covers the complete 


ine. 
Bathroom Individuality. Booklet. 6x9 in. 28 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing view of complete bathrooms with complete descriptions 
of floor plans. 
Specifications for plumbing fixtures. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 8 pp. 
“esi of specifications for industrial buildings, schools, apartments, 
otels, etc. 


Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. 
Speakman Showers and Fixtures. Catalog. 444 x 74 in. 250 pp. 
Illustrated. Catalog of Modern Showers and Brass Plumbing 
'_ Fixtures, with drawings showing layouts, measurements, etc. 
Toned Up In Ten Minutes. Booklet. 7344 x 101% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Modern Showers and Washups for Industrial Plants, 
showing the sanitary method of washing in running water. 


Wolff Manufacturing Company, 255 No. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Plumbing Suggestions. Catalog. 314 x 6 in. 50 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrating, describing and pricing Wolff Quality Plumbing Fix- 
tures for residential installation. 


PUMPS 


Goulds Mfg. Co., The, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Set of Twenty Bulletins. 714 x 105¢in. 12 to 32 pp. each. Illus- 
trated. Covers complete line of power and centrifugal pumps for 
. all services. 
Catalog “K.” 6 x 9 in. 216 pp. Illustrated. Covers complete 
line of smaller size pumps. 


ROLLING DOORS AND SHUTTERS 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Rolling Doors and Shutters—Steel and Wood. Catalog. 834 x 11% in. 
80 pp. Illustrated. For engineers and architects. Covers all 
classes of heavy doors, for every purpose, and in great variety of 
materials, bronze, steel and wood. Many sheets of detail drawings. 


ROOFING 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Copper Products for Roofing Purposes. Illustrated price-list devoted 
to copper products, including sheets and rolls, for fabricating into 
leaders, gutters, flashings, shingles, etc. 


Creo-Dipt Company, 1025 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Architectural Service Sheets. 814 x 11 in. TIllustrated. Working 
drawings of construction, with standard specifications for design 
and construction of same. 


Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Architects Specifications for Carey Building Material. 
48 pp. Illustrated. 


Illinois Zinc Company, 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Pure Rolled Zine. (Corrugated and Plain Sheets.) Booklet. 3144 x6% 
in. 8 pp. Illustrated. Facts regarding adaptability of zinc for 
roofing. Specifications of corrugated zinc sheets. Weights per 
square. Comparative gauge lists. 

The Roof That’s Always New. Booklet. 334x6in. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Story of Illinois Zinc Shingles, their everlasting and artistic 
qualities. Information regarding a complete zinc roof, shingles, 
starting piece, valley, ridge and hip piece. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Avenue and 41st Street, New York. 

Johns-Manville Colorblende Asbestos Shingles. Booklet. 314 x 6 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Prices, construction data and specifications. 

Johns-Manville Roofing and Building Materials. Catalog. 3% x 6 
in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Describes building materials such as 
asbestos wood, sound deadening and insulating felts, waterproofing, 
etc. 


Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. , 
Instructions for Laying Built-up Roofs. Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 
Illustrated. 
pried Facts Worth Knowing. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. Illus- 
trated. 


N. & G. Taylor Company, 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Arguments for Tin Roofing. Booklet. 614 x94 in. 80 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes the various advantages of the use of high 
grade roofing tin, gives standard specifications, general instruc- 
tions for the use of roofing tin, illustrates in detail methods of 
application. 


814 x 11 in. 


16 pp. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Kewanee Private Utilities, 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, III. 
Specification Sheets. 734 x 10% in. 46 pp. Illustrated. De- 
tailed drawings and specifications covering water supply and 
sewage. disposal systems. 


SHEATHING 


Bishopric Mfg. Company, 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6x9 in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric Stucco-Board and 
Bishopric Sheathing Board. 


STANDARD BUILDINGS 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
n Standard Buildings, 4th ed. Catalog. 834 x1lin. 40 pp. 
Illustrated. Erection details, cross-section diagrams and adap- 
tations are given. 


STONE, BUILDING 


Harrison Granite Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Harrison Granite Company, Clientele. 334 x 834 in. 24 pp. Illus- 

trated. A partial list of clients with illustrations of examples of 
monuments and mausoleums. 


en Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, 
ndiana. 

Vol. 1. Indiana Limestone Library. 6x9 in. 36 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving general information regarding Indiana Limestone, its 
physical characteristics, ete. 

Vol. 4. Indiana Limestone Bank Book. 6x9 in. 48 pp. Ilus- 
trated. Descriptive of the use of Indiana Limestone for bank 
buildings, with partial list of buildings in which it has been used. 

Vol. 27. Designs for Houses of Indiana Limestone. 8% x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Being the best designs submitted in com- 
petition for a detached residence faced with Indiana Limestone 
conducted by The Architectural Review. 


STORE FRONTS 


Kawneer Co., The, Niles, Mich. 

Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. Catalog. ““K.” 8% x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Information about various members used 
in the pioneer Kawneer construction. 

A Collection of Successful Designs. Catalog. 914 x 644 in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Showing by use of drawings and photographs many 
types of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. 

Zouri Drawn Metals Co., B. J. 10, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Architects’ Catalog. 884 x 1134 in. 86 pp. Illustrated. Showing 
a true copy of the approval of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Showing a proper glazing specification, based on the Underwriters’ 


‘Report. 
Catalog B. J.8. 6xQ9in. 68pp. Illustrated. Key to Getting the 
People In. 


STUCCO BASES 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6x9 in. 48 pp. 

Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric stucco board and 
Bishopric sheathing board. 


STUCCO, MAGNESITE 


American Materials Company, 101 Park Avenue, New York; Weed 
Street and Sheffield Avenue, Chicago, III. 

Elastica, the Stucco of Permanent Beauty. Catalog. 814 x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Treatise on composition and application of 
Elastica Stucco. 

Muller, Franklyn R. Co., Waukegan, Ill. 

Everlastic Magnesite Stucco. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 

United States Materials Co., Weed Street and Sheffield Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. See American Materials Co. 


TERRA COTTA 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Questions Answered. Booklet, 744 x 5144 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 


A synopsis of questions most frequently asked by architects in rela- 
tion to terra cotta, with brief but complete answers ; contains many 
illustrations. 

National Terra Cotta Society, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Standard Construction, Indexed, bound volume. 104% x 16 in. 
90 pp. 70 Illustrations. Standard forms of terra cotta con- 
struction with short article. 

“The School.” 1044 x 134 in. 34 pp. 92 Illustrations. 
of school buildings with short descriptive articles. 
brochure series. 

“The Theatre.” 1044x134 in. 36 pp. 102 Illustrations. Types 
of theatre buildings with short descriptive articles. Volume II, 
brochure series. 

“The Store.” 1044 x 1344 in. 34 pp. | 8 
store buildings with short descriptive articles. 
brochure series. 


Types 
Volume I, 


60 Illustrations. Types of 
Volume III, 


Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The, 2525 Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. eee o 
Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 77 pp. Illustrated. Showing in a concise 


way the usefulness of terra cotta. 


THERMOSTATS—See Heating Equipment 


TILE, FLOOR AND WALL 


Associated Tile Manufacturers, The, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Bring the Crowds to Your Market. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 


16 pp. 
Illustrated. The use of Tile for the modern sanitary market. 


Swimming Pools. Booklet. 834 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A 
handbook on swimming pools and their construction. 
Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 
Alundum Safety Tile. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 
Description of material and its installation. 
Tests of Alundum Tile. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 18 pv. Illustrated. 


Describes its composition and proves its adaptability for its in- 
numerable purposes. 


TILE, HOLLOW 


Roliow: aun Tile Association, Dept. 1812, Conway Bldg., 
cago, Ill. 
Handbook of Hollow Building Tile Construction. 84 x 11 in. 
104 PP. Illustrated. Complete treatise on most approved methods 
of hollow tile building construction and fireproofing. 


| 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICA- 
TIONS — Continued from page 71 


TILE, HOLLOW — Continued 


National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Wall Construction Bulletin174. 84xllin. 32pp. LIllus- 
trated. A treatise on the subject of hollow tile wall construction. 

Industrial Housing Bulletin 172. 844 x1lin. 14 pp. Illustrated. 
Photographs and floor plans of typical workingmen’s homes. : 

Natco on the Farm. 844 x 1lin. 38 pp. Illustrated. A treatise 
on the subject of fire safe and permanent farm building construction. 

Fireproof Buildings of Natco Hollow Tile. Booklet 834 x 11 in. 
16 pp. Mlustrated. Showing the use of Natco Hollow Tile for 
private residences. 


VALVES 


Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 

No. 50 Steam Pocket Catalog. 4 x 644 in. 775 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes the complete line of the Crane Co. 

Gorton & Lidgerwood Company, 96 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

Gorton Quarter-Turn Packing-Lock Valves. Booklet. 414 x 714 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Describing a new type of valve for all systems 
of steam, hot water and vacuum heating. 

Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. 

The Valve Behind a Good Heating System. Booklet. 44 x 74 in. 
16 pp. Color plates. 

Jenkins Valves for Plumbing Service. Booklet. 44% x 7% in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. 

Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 

The Webster Type N Modulation Valves. Catalog. 8x104in. 8 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing a quick response, conveniently operated, 
and simple radiator supply valve. 

The Webster Sylphon Trap. Booklet. 8x1044in. 12 pp. Illustrated. 
Explaining the importance of the properly operating radiator return 
trap. 


VENETIAN BLINDS AND AWNINGS 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Diffuselite System of Lighting. A number of leaflets and folders cover 
ing Diffuselite Paints, Blinds and Fixtures. : 


VENTILATION 


Globe Ventilator Co., Dept. P., Troy, N. Y. 
Globe Ventilator’s Catalog. 6x9in. 32pp. Illustrated. 


WALL BOARDS 


Carey Co., The Philip, Cincinnati, Ohio. : 
Carey Board for Better Building. Catalog. 6x Qin. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. . 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, 


The Standard and other 


Contract Documents 
of the American 
Institute of 


Architects 


Equitable and Creditable 


To Architect, Owner and Contractor 
The Standard Contract Documents of the American 
Institute of Architects are now on sale by dealers 


in office and drafting supplies in all of the large 
cities of the country. 


TITLES—PRICES FOR SINGLE COPIES 


Agreement and General Conditions in cover__.__-_------ $0.20 
General Conditions without Agreement -.------_--__---- 14 
Agreement without General Conditions .._-----_------_- 05 
Bond of Suretyship_ 22222-22222. sone eee 03 
Form of Subcontract .--._...<_.... eee eee 04 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s Proposal __-_-.. .03 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) -..._--..------- -01 
Complete set in cover ..:...-2222 2-22 -80 


Complete trial set prepaid for thirty cents in stamps 


These Documents have received the full approval 
of the Institute, through its Conventions, Board 
of Directors and Officers. They are the outcome of 
continuous work of many years by a Standing 
Committee on Contracts and Specifications. This 
Committee, comprising some of the ablest American 
architects, was assisted by the Institute’s forty 
Chapters; advised by eminent legal specialists in 
contract law, and aided by representatives of the 
leading construction interests of the United States. 
The forms have been officially approved by the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, the 
National Association of Master Plumbers, the 


QQ GWy .."”.”-F.F. rr FT7TIIrdc G., "FD. 


Il. 
Walls of Worth. Booklet. 814 x 11in. 24 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes Sheetrock, the fireproof wall board, its advantages and uses 


National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors of 
the United States, the National Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association of the United States, the Nat- 
ional Association of Marble Dealers, the Building 


WATERPROOFING , ; Alt Bas 
Granite Quarries Association, the Building Trades 


Ruberoid Co., The, 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


Impervite. Circular. 84xllin. 4 pp. Illustrated. An integral Employers Association of the City of New York Z 

waterproofing compound for concrete, stucco, cement, mortar, etc. : hae z Z 

and the Heating and Pipping Contractors National Y) 

Association. j 
ER S NERS GY 
ee igh The, 440 Fourth A New York, N. Y OTHER CONTRACT aan Z 

ermu ompany e our ve. ew or. : . 

Permutit-Water softened to No (Zero) Hardness. Booklet. 8% x Foxis GE abi fe rita Seta te and $0.05 Y 
llin. 82 pp. Describing the original Zeolite process of softening rchitect on the Percentage Basis -._.__.__-____-. 5 y) 
water to zero hardness. An essential for homes, hotels, apart- Form of Agreement between Owner and 
ment houses, swimming pools, laundries, textile mills, paper mills, Architect on the Fee Plus Cost System __________ .05 
ice plants, ete., in hard water districts. Circular of Information on Fee Plus Cost Yi 

System (Owner-Architect) ..._.2.2.2 222 sgpeeee .03 Z 

Form of Agreement between Owner and Ge 

WINDOW HARDWARE Contractor (Cost Plus Fee Basis) -__._......----.-- 10 Ge 

Circular of Information on Cost Plus Fee ; 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. it a 

Catalog. 34 x6 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Covers complete line. System (Owner-Contractor) .......--.-------------- -06 ; 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., The. Bridgeport, Conn. . 

Booklet. 634 x 9 in. 42 pp. Tilustrated. Covers a complete Notice to Y 
line of chains, hardware and specialties. Architects, Builders and Contractors Ge 


All of the above Contract Forms and Circulars may 
be obtained singly or in lots from local dealers. If 
your dealer cannot supply you promptly and at the 
above prices send your order and his name to the 
Executive Secretary, A. I. A., The Octagon House, F 
Washington, D.C. Sample documents mailed up- 
on receipt of stamps. Remittances may be by 
check, money-order, cash or stamps. 


All orders filled on the day received. Transportation 
prepaid on those amounting to $1.00 net or more. : 
The adoption and consistant use of these contract —__ 
forms is recommended to the Architect who wishes 
his office to be known for its thorough, incisive 
business methods. 


WINDOWS, CASEMENT 


Cristal Casement Window Co., 2703 East Atwater Street, Detroit, 

ich. 
Catalog No. 18. 9x12in. 56pp. Illustrated. 

Hoffman Mfg. Co., Andrew, 900 Steger Building, Chicago, III. 
Hoffman Casements. Architects’ Portfolio. 844 x11lin. Loose-leaf, 

, Large scale working details for mill-work and installation. 

Z F. S. Details 20 x 23 in. and 15 x 22 in. Working details for mill-work 

Z and installation. 

Z Hoffman Casements Catalogue. 7x84in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 

% Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 

; Catalog. 124% x 18% in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Full size details of 
outward and inward opening casements. 
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WOOD — See Lumber 
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For °*All Time and Clime”’ 


BISHOP R is 


The Super Stucco- Plaster Base 


ate 
No. 1 DEAD AIR SPACE | == 


THREE LAYERS 
WEATHERPROOFED 
SOUND DEADENING 

ASPHALT MASTIC 


BISHOPRIC 
SHEATHING 
No 2 DEAD AIR SPACE Oy 


THREE LAYERS 
WATERPROOFED 
FIBREBOARD 


BISHOPRIC 
INTERLOCKING 
DOVETAILED KEY 
CREOSOTED STRIPS 
FOR STUCCO 


Bisnopric 
SHEATHING 


St oa ee Pe 
¢ Sc SEMOeRSASEs Ie 


FLoor 


, P Residence — Mrs. Rose F. Vorenburg, Puritan Road, Swampscott, Mass. 

j Architect — Harry E. Davidson, 46 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

—— 1 va Stucco Contractor — J. H. Townsend Co., Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass. 
Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 


BISHOPRIC 
INTERLOCKING 
DOVETAILED KEY 


T is of great importance in the construction of the house of 

stucco to provide for the preservation of its beauty, its resis- 

mag] tance against fire, vermin and decay, its insulation against change 
of temperature and dampness. Bishopric stucco and plaster 


creosor] base in construction and in use offers the possibilities of this 


EDWOOD| . 
STRIP Insurance. 


SWEETS CATATOG 
PAGES 353-369 


FOR DETAILS & SPECIFICATIONS 
‘SEE FIFTEENTH EDITION 
INCLUSIVE 
———1-— 


=e BISHOPRIC = We have prepared “Bishopric For All Time and Clime,” a booklet for 
Tu ain you, containing facts and figures, and illustrated with photographs of 

Cco=P 2 : beautiful houses built with Bishopric stucco, plaster and sheathing 
aig units. Ask for it. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 


103 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories : Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 


THE EDITOR'S FORUM 


City Zoning Regulations 


NE of the most interesting meetings at the 
C) last American Institute of Architects’ con- 

vention was that addressed by Harvey W. 
Corbett of New York on the subject of zoning, 
particularly as it related to New York. There 
seemed to be a real interest on the part of architects 
from various sections of the country to learn more 
of the principles of zoning. 

New York was the first city to adopt general 
zoning regulations and in the five years since their 
enactment a sufficient number of buildings have 
been erected to make possible a fairly adequate 
survey of the results. In this issue we illustrate, 
therefore, some of the principal buildings erected 
under the restrictions and publish articles that are 
intended to point out improvements that should 
develop as architects become more familiar with 
their requirements and evolve means of meeting 
them. Mr. Swan, who has been intimately asso- 
ciated with the application of the law, suggests a 
number of changes that actual working conditions 
seem to make desirable. His observations should 
be valuable to other cities contemplating the adop- 
tion of zoning. Mr. Pond and Mr. Embury 
approach the problem from an_ architectural 
viewpoint, and their papers complete a presenta- 
tion that we hope will be both interesting in de- 
picting the results of the most important influence 
that has affected architecture in recent years, and 
helpful to those desiring familiarity with technical 
and legal aspects of the problem. 

From both architectural and public welfare 
viewpoints, zoning and the regulation of building 
heights are now very generally recognized as most 
beneficial. The control of high building design 
has been the one thing needed to bring our city 
architecture out of the commonplace and enable 
some sense of individuality to be incorporated in 
our buildings. Greater opportunity is afforded the 
creative designer than ever before and his work will 
be more evident to the general public than pre- 
viously, because the contrast between good and 
bad design will be more marked. Merely arranging 
a structure which will be a literal interpretation of 
the law and providing the maximum cubage in the 
form the law permits, will never produce a good 
building; it requires the inventive genius of the 
capable architect to study the problem to obtain 
pleasing masses and at the same time the maximum 
amount of usable space for the owners. In our 
larger cities we are now able to design buildings 
with three dimensions instead of the mere street 
fronts which passed for many years as an excuse 
for architecture. It is an interesting fact that the 
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new provisions have not of themselves increased 
the cost of building in New York. In general it 
may be said that as great an amount of rentable 
area can be provided in a building with setbacks 
as in the former box type, with no appreciable 
difference in cost. 

Zoning and the regulation of building heights 
have unquestionably come to stay; their advan- 
tages are now recognized by even their early op- 
ponents. The advantages of zoning do not apply 
only to the large city; they are just as important in 
the smaller community because the principal evil 
zoning corrects is the shifting and shrinkage of 
real estate values that always occur in unrestricted 
localities. Every community, large or small, should 
interest itself in zoning and strive to secure its 
adoption which, with an adequate city plan for 
future development, will make the municipal 
progress of the next generation a far more satis- 
factory affair than in past years and obviate the 
necessity of grappling with bad conditions after 
they are created and difficult of improvement 
because of the great cost involved. 


BOOK NOTES 


A COLLECTION OF ANTIQUE VASES, TRIPODS, CANDE- 
LABRA, ETC. From Various Museums and Collections, after En- 
gravings by Henry Moses and others. 60 plates (53 x 8 ins.). 
Price 10s. 6d. John Tiranti & Co., London. 


F all the remains of the antique age none have 

excited more universal interest than vases in 
their different forms, and closely allied to vases 
are the candelabra, pedestals and other objects, a 
study of which has formed the basis of every form 
of architectural style. 

In this volume there are gathered 60 plates, 
chiefly after Piranesi, which are well calculated to 
fire the imagination of the laity and to broaden 
and deepen the knowledge and to train the taste 
of the student, whether he be architect or decora- 
tor. It is difficult for us to realize how closely 
Roman life was bound up with architecture and 
building; wherever Rome planted her standard, 
from the Persian Gulf to the British Isles, she left 
an indelible impress which was always given an 
architectural form, and as each generation of archi- 
tects studies anew the origin and development of 
design, there becomes stronger the dependence of 
the modern world upon antiquity’s treasures, 
many of which are reproduced in these plates. 

The excellent illustrations and the memoranda 
in which are given the names of the museums or 
collections in which are such pieces as still exist, 
add to its helpfulness. 
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The Partition 
That look Iwelve Years to Build 


Years ago in my tiny cabinet shop in Pearl 
Street, the idea was born. 


Why not a partition erected with screws, 
instead of nails, so you could use it and re- 
use it, in one place or another, and still use 
it again ? 


A partition that could be raised and low- 
ered—stretched or contracted—in short, one 
that would fit wherever you wanted it to. 


That was the idea and that is what it has 
taken me twelve years to accomplish. 
Slowly I have advanced but surely; for 
architects have suggested—-owners and 
building managers have recommended and 
builders advised while I have changed and 
corrected and changed again until now 
Telesco Partition is the choice of 350 own- 
ers and building managers and architects 
who have used it. 


There then is the story of how I worked The flexibility of Telesco Partition is demonstrated 

3 448 in this office. Only standard units are used, with 
out my idea of building a perfect office telescoping bars extended under high ceilings 
partition. 


Here is what the Vinton Co. of Detroit, one 
time makers of partitions themselves, say 
of the accomplishment. 


President 


Gentlemen: 

“We have used your Telesco Partition exclusively in the 
Vinton Building, and are thoroughly satisfied with it, 
in every way. It is economical to erect, and its elasticity 
permits such a variety of arrangement in offices that 
we believe it to be the most desirable partition on the 
market. 

2 We also find the expense in alterations reduced to a 
minimum. 

Your promptness in deliveries is also to be commended.” 


VINTON COMPANY 
Robert McFate, Treas. 


Our catalog shows the complete construction 


lmeRoveo Oreice Partition 


CamMmeany 
25GRanod St. Ecmaurst, New York, 
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ASSOCIATION BUILDING, VIEWED ACROSS LIBRARY TERRACE, NEW YORKo=™ 
STARRETT & VAN VLECK, ARCHITECTS 
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New York’s New Architecture 


THE EFFECT OF THE ZONING LAW ON HIGH BUILDINGS 
By AYMAR EMBURY II 


HE law was framed to stabilize and con- 

serve property values, to relieve the rapidly 

increasing congestion in the streets and on 
the transit lines, to provide greater safety in build- 
ings and in the streets, and in general to make the 
business of the city more efficient and the life of 
the city more healthful and agreeable.”’ 

Thus writes George B. Ford, the Consultant of 
the Commission which framed the law. Nero 
doubtless wrote to much the same effect, after he 
had burned down some of Rome, for he found that 
the narrow streets of the old city were so jammed 
with the tenants of the six- or seven-story tenement 
houses that a considerable portion of the population 
of Rome was burned up; since many of these 
people were useful to him and since it was practi- 
cally impossible for him to enjoy the spectacle of 
their death, he made and published a law which 
was not at all dissimilar from our ‘‘modern and 
novel” idea, prohibiting the construction of build- 
ings of over stipulated heights in streets of given 
widths, and assigning definite areas to certain 
trades. 

I have not happened to find what the people of 
Rome thought about their zoning law, and I do 
not suppose that what they thought mattered very 
much; but, amazing though it may seem, our law 
seems to be in a fair way to accomplishing its 
purposes, while the fears openly expressed by the 
Commission, that the law would work real hardship 
on some owners of real property, have fortunately 
been negligible—nor has the law interfered greatly 
with people who desired to alter or rebuild existing 
structures, mainly because the ‘‘use’’ districts were 
made as nearly as possible co-extensive with the 
sections of the city which had grown naturally into 
specialized districts of one sort or another. So this 
law, which was received very doubtfully, and con- 
sidered as a radical experiment, has shown itself 
to be conservative in its action, and has awakened 
practically no active opposition. To the benefits 
anticipated by the framers of the law have been 
added others of considerable interest and impor- 


tance to the architectural profession, which were 
certainly not obvious on the face of things. One 
cannot help suspecting that the architects on the 
committee must have perceived at least. their 
possibility, although as these were esthetic rather 
than practical, one can imagine that they were not 
particularly urged as reasons for the passage of the 
law since any purely esthetic reason is received 
with suspicion and doubtfully regarded as a detri- 
ment by our sound business men. The first, and 
thus far the most obvious, result has been to in- 
crease greatly the possibilities of interesting treat- 
ment in the upper stories of high buildings; the 
second, which is as yet a tendency rather than an 
accomplishment, is to produce a certain unity in 
our street facades through the limitation of heights, 
and it is of these two factors that I wish chiefly to 
write. 

The aspect of any city depends upon several 
unrelated factors, each of which may redeem what 
would otherwise be a very ugly place. Paris, for 
example, is generally cited as being a beautiful city, 
and in speaking of it, architects are apt to attribute 
its pleasing appearance to the uniformity of the 
cornice heights throughout the city and to the simi- 
larity in the design of the greater part of its build- 
ings. My own opinion is that its beauty is largely 
due to the great number of trees which diversify 
its streets, and that Paris without the trees would 
be a dull, monotonous city, not so stupid as New 
York in the brownstone period, but not so much 
better, either. On the other hand, in New York we 
have to get along without any trees at all, so that 
our irregular street facades, with buildings of all 
conceivable sizes, utterly unlike in use, material, 
color, scale and precedent, are revealed in their raw 
disregard of one another's rights to artistic considera- 
tion. Trees would help the appearance of New York 
more than any zoning law, for these unfortunate 
discrepancies would be masked to some extent, but 
if our city is to be beautiful, we will have to depend 
on the buildings themselves. 

Now the appearance of any city, or of any street 
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of a city, is dependent upon the appearance of the 
average of all the buildings which face it; an ugly 
street cannot be made beautiful by one or two 
beautiful buildings, nor destroyed by one or two 
architecturally ugly structures, although the in- 
fluence on a neutral street of one or two examples 
of extreme excellence, or the reverse, is surprisingly 
potent for good or ill. Furthermore, it is true that 
entire uniformity, even of excellence, is not particu- 
larly inspiring, and is perhaps even less attractive 
than the unrelated conglomeration of buildings 
that forms our usual street facade in New York. 
The thing to be sought is rather variety within 
quite definite limits, and it is precisely this that 
the zoning law, plus the natural working of eco- 
nomic factors, is bringing about in New York. 
The zoning law operates in two ways to bring this 
about: first in its definition of “‘use’”’ districts, the 
segregation of manufacturing plants from retail 
dealers, and of both from the residence districts; 
and in the limitation of heights in various parts of 
the city and on various streets. The limitation of 
uses tends to uniformity, because each class of 
activity requires buildings of generally similar 
characteristics; but the natural desire for individ- 
uality keeps these buildings from being standard- 
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View of Heckscher Building, Looking North on Fifth Avenue 


Warren & Wetmore, Architects 
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Diagram Showing Provisions for Dormers, New York Law 


ized to monotony; likewise the limitation on 
heights tends to establish a definite cornice 
line on any street within the limits of a height 
district, although it does not tend to establish 
uniform cornice heights within an entire dis- 
trict, since the height requirement is depen- 
dent upon the street width and not upon any 
arbitrary figure. Perhaps it should be ex- 
plained that the law divides the city into dis- 
tricts, in each of which the allowable height of 
the street facade has a definite relation to the 
width of the street, this varying from street 
width to 2% times the width of the street, so 
considerable variety of height is possible. 

But the most interesting (to the architect) 
of all provisions of the zoning law is the pe- 
culiar and most effective manner in which 
heights are limited. The limit is not on the 
total height of the building but on the vertical 
height at the building line. Above that height, 
buildings may be extended providing that 
portions above the limiting height do not 
extend beyond a diagonal line drawn through 
the center of the street and the limiting 
height at the street line. Dormers of con- 
siderable extent are permitted, and other 
provisions of less, although very real, impor- 
tance affect the height on the rears of lots, 
on courts, side streets, etc. 

Roughly speaking, the law provides that 
above the height limit all structures must be 
contained within a cone of about 75° slope, so 
that a very large building may have consider- 
able space above the height limit, while the 
small building has practically none. Here is 
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la TIMES DISTRICT quired for lighting such space would be neither 
architecturally nor practically satisfactory. It 
would also be quite possible to step back each floor 
so that it comes within the limiting line, but this 
would be extremely difficult to manage in a satis- 
factory architectural manner, and the practical 
difficulties in such construction would make the 
cost incommensurate with the available office space 
S-, ssl obtained; the spacing of the main columns in the 
PFCAL BUILDING "ex lower stories would have to be arranged primarily 
DH OTDING GV with regard to the loads at the top of the building 
INTERIOR LOT and not for economical steel construction or con- 

WITH SET BACKS : aes 
venient room arrangement on the principal floors, 
a thing manifestly impracticable. Thus far the 
buildings have been treated in a series of irregular 
steps, varying in height from one to five or six 
stories with the horizontal step-back generally 

equal to the column spacing. 

It can be seen that on a square or symmetrical 
lot, or on a lot which is not excessively irregular, 
an exceedingly interesting terminal motive is 

ale, Ene possible; the problem offers a far wider range of 
Re oe INTERIOR [Or Se treatments than did the facade on one or two streets, 
© TYPICAL BUILD RUNNING THROUGH “FROM which used to be our problem, and the value to our 
ON CORNER LOT i, SIRES skyline will be incalculable if for no other reason 
than because our buildings will be finished on all 


Diagram of Height Limits in 114 Times Districts 


where the principal new architectural problem 
is found, a twofold problem in that very great 
skill in plan is needed to make it economically 
desirable to build small structures at great 
heights, with the necessary elevator service, 
and that once more our designers of New York 
buildings have an opportunity of designing in 
three dimensions instead of two—to design 
buildings and not facades. 

From the economic point of view the prob- 
lem is genuinely difficult; in the first place, it 
is obvious that the more floor space one is able 
to obtain, the more elevators are needed; 
floor space can be increased by adding sto- 
ries, but additional elevators need area and 
decrease the available square feet of rentable 
space. It is also true that a given area on an 
upper floor requires more elevator capacity 
than the same area on a lower story, because 
of the time required to get to and from any 
considerable height; so that if we utilize 
our cone above the height limits to its full- 
est capacity, the upper story or two would 
contain nothing whatever but the elevator 
shafts. 

Very few architects can or will design a 
Structure with no reference to its appearance, 
so that the design of the stories above the 
height limit is generally a compromise be- 
tween the silhouette which the architect wants 
and what seems economically best. The 
actual volume permitted by the law could be 
enclosed within slanting roofs were the maxi- 
mum of space the sole consideration, but the View of Heckscher Building from East 57th Street 
multitude of small, superposed dormers re- Warren & Wetmore, Architects 
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Principles Governing Design of Towers, from New York 
Zoning Law 


sides, and not left with raw and naked sides and 
backs. Unfortunately, symmetrical lots are not 
always possible, and in such cases the architects 
are up against a problem not entirely dissimilar 
to the old problem of facade, since they are com- 
pelled to choose one facade, or rather one point of 
view, from which the building is most commonly 
seen, and to develop that appropriately, letting the 
back or the back and one side take care of itself. 
Carrere and Hastings and Shreve, Lamb and 
Blake had exactly such a problem in the Fisk 
Building, and very properly considered the north- 
ern side of the building, which can be seen from 
many parts of Central Park, and from Eighth 
avenue, Columbus circle, and Broadway nearly in 
full elevation, as of great importance and demand- 
ing a symmetrical treatment; while the south side 
of the building, which can be seen only at acute 
angles, and from certain rather restricted view- 
points, was comparatively disregarded. Even the 
satisfactory northern facade was possible only after 
a special ruling on the part of the authorities, for 
the design as finally executed technically violated 
the law, although practically it shut off less light 
and air from the surrounding properties than would 
a building which adhered literally to the restrictions 
of the Code. This was due to the boundary streets 
having different widths which would have imposed 
two cornice heights and created an unsymmetrical 
mass. The Commission accepted a solution in 
which the heights were averaged. Fortunately, 
the law permits deviations from its literal reading 
where such variations are manifestly for the public 
good, and the board is willing to consider these in 
a broadly intelligent manner; however the path 
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to the board is purposely made difficult, so that it 
can be reached only if the object to be attained is 
of real importance. 

The other building designed by Carrere and Hast- 
ings and Shreve, Lamb and Blake and illustrated in 
connection with this article, the Liggett Building 
on the corner of 42d street and Madison avenue, 
is situated on a piece of property of somewhat irreg- 
ular shape, but of which a sufficient part is nearly 
enough symmetrical so that the portion of the 
building above the height limit can be treated as 
a symmetrical, tower-like structure. The height 
limit of this building occurred at the 16th floor, 
where the principal cornice of the building is placed, 
and the small tower-like corner extensions of the 
16th story are made possible by the provision re- 
garding dormers. The sloping limits of the cone 
enclosing the part above the height limits are 
tangent, or nearly so, to the cornice of the 16th floor 
and of the 22d floor. Above the 22d floor an- 
other step-back would have been necessary, but 
the architects evidently felt that the available 
office space, which would remain after the stairs, 
elevators, toilets, etc., had been deducted, would not 
repay the owners for further construction in height. 
It may be argued that only a portion of the battery 
of elevators need necessarily go higher, thus saving 
a certain amount of space; but the practical diffi- 
culties of operating only a few elevators to certain 
stories, and these for a comparatively small number 
of tenants, made further extension not worth con- 
sidering. 

The Heckscher Building is the latest of the New 
York structures to be completed under the pro- 
visions of the new Code, and, like the Fisk Building, 
was designed to be considered especially from the 
north, where it faces Central Park and is a very 
prominent object in the city skyline for several 
miles. The property on which this structure is 
built is of sufficient size so that the building could 
be agreeably designed from the sides as well as 
from the front, and the principle on which the build- 
ing is stepped back is readily to be seen from the 
illustrations. In this case the cone enclosing the 
part of the building above the height limits is in 
part actually constructed as a roof of the tower, 
and the silhouette of the building is perhaps as 
attractive as that of any in the city with the excep- 
tion of the Woolworth Tower. 

The Ambassador Hotel is the only tall building 
constructed under the Code, other than an office or 
loft building, which occurs to me and since this 
hotel is on a lot which is in the main square but 
with the northerly Park avenue corner extremely 
narrow, the treatment of the upper stories in plan 
must have been much more difficult than would 
appear from the completed structure. Here only 
a comparatively small extension above the height 
limit was made, perhaps because the hotel was large 
enough for economical operation without additional 
rooms, or more probably because the more or less 
complicated plan of the modern hotel made it im- 
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practicable to raise the structure even when the orders themselves 


very much and still give proper 
rooms. It can readily be seen 
that an office building offers a 
much easier problem in this con- 


are as beautifully proportioned as 
those of the latter building. A 
more common attempt at solution 
has been to endeavor to include 


nection than a hotel or an apart- 
ment house, since in very large 


within a _ single order several 
go = A stories of windows, with large 
offices a considerable amount of ee we le i masonry openings, the floors and 


artificially lighted space can be el OU partitions between rooms being 


used without inconvenience for 
storage, for foyer halls, or other 
purposes of that kind, so that the 
total thickness of the mass of the 
building may easily be 60 to 80 
feet, while in hotels or apartment 
houses, where all rooms must have 
outside light, the thickness of 
any wing will be determined by 
the width of two rooms plus the 
necessary corridor and elevator 
space, etc. This will amount, as 
a rule, to not over 44 feet, and it 
is impossible to get a step-back 
of more than one or two stories 
which will comply with the law 
and which will leave space for 
rooms. 

The architectural treatment of 
the tall building has never had the 
final word said about it. The 
Woolworth Building, perhaps the 
finest example of tall building in 
America, is, as far as its exterior 
treatment goes, more expensive 
than is commercially practicable 
for the average building; nor is 
this expense entirely unnecessary 
to the result, since the great diffi- 
culty of architectural composition 
in the tall building is that the 
window openings themselves are 
extremely small as compared with 
the mass of the building and the 
frequent duplication of small open- 
ings with narrow piers between, 
on a mass of great bulk, is ex- 
tremely difficult to handle in any 
of the traditional styles excepting 
Gothic, and that is obviously the 
most expensive style in which to 
work. In the classic styles the 
proportion of openings must bear 
some definite relation to the size of 
the order employed, and the archi- 
tects of tall buildings have endeav- 
ored to solve the problem in several 
ways, of which none has been com- 
pletely satisfactory. The superpo- 
sition of orders, as in the case of the 
St. Paul Building and the Ameri- 


cared for by metal mullions and 
transoms within the masonry 
openings. The most successful 
of all buildings of this type is 
probably McKim, Mead & 
White’s alteration to the old New 
York Customs House, but even 
this building, although not very 
tall, cannot be said to be com- 
pletely satisfactory. The most 
common treatment of our later 
buildings has been to indicate the 
classic character of the building 
by orders applied at the base and 
less often at the crown witha plain 
shaft pierced with undecorated 


ai Telephone & Pelegraph Build- Upper Stories of Younison Building, West 35th Street, New York 
Ing, 1s completely unsatisfactory, Geo. & Edw. Blum, Architects 
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windows. This is in a way begging the question, 
because the order is used purely as an ornamental 
appendage, although its use as an ornamental motive 
is perfectly defensible. When this use of the order 
Was comparatively new, it was objected to on the 
grounds that the steel framework of the structure 
was insufficiently expressed. Now that we have been 
accustomed to this, and from seeing examples of 
steel construction in constant progress before our 
eyes we have learned what the skeletons of our tall 
buildings are, we have become used to the conven- 
tional form of covering these structures and it no 
longer seems unreasonable. 

Now whether the conventional facade is really 
the best that could have been obtained is no longer 
of such great importance, since we are again com- 
pelled to design in three dimensions; but I am by 
no means sure that the few buildings which have 
been built under the new zoning law are steps in 
the right direction toward a proper solution of the 
problem, although certain features are unquestion- 
ably right. These new buildings seem for the most 
part to be adaptations from the facade designs of tall 
buildings. In other words, the upper order has 
been wrapped around the four sides of the structure, 
not supporting the cornice on the street facade, but 
stepped back on a sort of platform; and we are 
having a series of buildings set one upon another, 
rather than single buildings decreasing in size as 
they mount. Whether this solution is the only one 
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Upper Stories of Aronson Building, West 36th Street, New York 


Schwartz & Gross, Architects 
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practicable because of the expense of any other 
form of design, I am not prepared to say, although 
it seems very likely; but so far none of our tall 
buildings exhibits quite the continuous growth from 
base to summit that an architect would like to see. 
The nearest, perhaps, to this ideal is the Cunard 
Building,* but I am informed that the zoning law 
had little effect upon its design. Of the other new 
buildings, the Heckscher Building most nearly ap- 
proximates the ideal—at least there is unity of de- 
sign apparent from the base to the summit; the 
scale appears from the street level to be unchanged 
throughout its height, and the silhouette is excel- 
lent. The problem was however much less difficult 
than in the case of either the Fisk or the Liggett 
Building, and the necessity for the extreme of 
commercial economy of space was not apparently 
necessary. 

One of the happy by-products of current design 
is the elimination of wide overhanging cornices; a 
reminiscence of the time when every building was 
supposed to be crowned by a cornice which bore 
a very direct relation to the height of the facade. 
With the increase in height of our office buildings 
the size of the cornice was increased so tre- 
mendously that its cost overbalanced its question- 
able artistic value. I think we can safely say 
that the wide projecting cornice has been done 
away with for good and I, for one, am glad to 
see it go. Its usefulness had been long outlived. 

Another difficulty in the design of 
our tall buildings is the overwhelming 
amount of glass required for show win- 
dows on the lower stories, and these have 
been in no way affected by the zoning 
law. Its principal benefits have been the 
standardization of the heights of build- 
ings, thus eliminating the bare, unfin- 
ished sides which have so long been eye- 
sores in New York and have made our 
buildings look like stage scenery, and 
the enhancement of the silhouette above 
the cornice line. The experiments thus 
far made, great as they are in expense, 
have been comparatively few in number; 
but the skill of our architects has so in- 
creased in the past 20 years that these 
more or less tentative efforts have a 
certainty and a rightness of design that 
earlier architectural experiments in new 
fields were not able to show. 

The accompanying illustrations have 
been selected to give a representative 
idea of the work thus far completed 
under the zoning law restrictions. They 
are restricted to office and loft buildings, 
of necessity since construction of other 
types of building has been very limited; 
they illustrate a variety of methods of 
design, however, and provide a good 
basis for work in the future. 
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Making the New York Zoning Ordinance Better 


A PROGRAM OF IMPROVEMENT* 


By HERBERT S. SWAN 
Executive Secretary, Zoning Committee, New York 


anniversary of the beginning of zoning in New 
York. Five years is not such a very long 
time, yet it is sufficiently long to permit the merits 
and demerits of a legislative measure to evidence 
themselves. An appraisal of the actual effects of 
the law, at this time, may prove of value not only 
in strengthening and improving its provisions but 
in cautioning other communities, which have not 
yet adopted zoning, what to avoid if they are to 
derive the maximum benefit from the operation of 
a zoning ordinance. The object of this paper will 
be, therefore, to point out steps which will tend to 
facilitate the administration of the law, to simplify 
its provisions so that they may be more readily 
understood by the architects, builders, real estate 
men and owners who must daily apply its regu- 
lations to concrete cases, and to suggest measures 
for remedying some of the defects and weaknesses 
which experience has shown the law to possess. 
The numerous benefits conferred by the law will 
not be recounted here. Although our discussion 
will frankly be a critical inquiry into the short- 
comings of the law, we do not wish our position 
misunderstood, for zoning has proved and is proving 
of incalculable benefit to the city. That it has 
positively demonstrated its worth in stabilizing 
and enhancing property values, and that it is direct- 
ing the growth of the city along constructive and 
intelligent lines are matters of such common knowl- 
edge that it is superfluous to dwell upon them. 
Everybody agrees that zoning has justified itself in 
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Part of the Borough of Queens Use Map. There are three 
zoning maps in New York, the height, use and area maps, each 
independent of the other, with overlapping zones and different 
map designations. 


practice—even the skeptics, who doubted the ex- 
pediency of adopting it. 

THE COMPLEXITY OF THE ORDINANCE. A ccriti- 
cism repeatedly lodged against the zoning ordinance 
is that, viewed simply as a piece of bill drafting, 
completely ignoring the wisdom or unwisdom of its 
substance, the ordinance is so involved and com- 
plicated in its form and method of statement as to 
render its meaning obscure and sometimes unintel- 
ligible. This comment may probably not be al- 
together unwarranted for it is not an infrequent 
occurrence to find people who differ fundamentally 
in their interpretation of the ordinance, and upon 
occasions to find some persons interpreting the 
ordinance in radically different ways at different 
times. 

It is quite true that this uncertainty in inter- 
preting the law has resulted in untold enbarrass- 
ment to both administrative officials and the public. 
Officials have wished to enforce the law, but not 
being clear as to its provisions, have hesitated and 
done nothing; owners have wished to obey the law 
but, failing to understand it, have ignored it. It is 
not true that the zoning law is not enforced in New 
York; the zoning law, being what it is, is probably 
enforced as well as can reasonably be expected— 
the point is that, were the law more definite and 
precise, it could be administered far more effective- 
ly, easily and satisfactorily than is done at present. 

Take the rules governing the application of the 
map designations as an illustration. The different 
zones in New York are not laid out and bounded 
upon a map; instead, different symbols are used to 
designate the streets, each street or part of a 
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The height, use, area, 
building line and family per acre limitations are all combined in 


one set of regulations. Zones are shown within block lines in- 
stead of street lines as in New York. 
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street constituting a zone or part of a zone, accord- 
ing to the sphere of influence exercised by the sym- 
bol or symbols used in the adjacent street. The 
complexity of these rules may be suggested by 
mentioning the fact that in the zoning commis- 
sion’s report, the ordinance itself, containing all the 
regulations, occupies but 13 pages while the 26 
rules relating to the map designations and the 38 
illustrations demonstrating their application, oc- 
cupy 10 pages. Without these rules and the illus- 
trations accompanying them, nobody could possi- 
bly define the areas situated in different zones, and 
even with them, some people experience the greatest 
difficulty. 

The simplicity and directness of method used in 
constructing a zoning map proves of inestimable 
help in enforcing an ordinance. The method used 
to designate the different zones should certainly be 
simplified at the first opportunity. Symbols in the 
streets with spheres of influence should be entirely 
abandoned and in their place designations applying 
to the land itself substituted. When so much of 
each block as may be within a different zone is 
shaded or cross-hatched in a different manner, every 
property owner will know exactly how his property 
is zoned. In Newark, for instance, rules defining 
the extent of the different zones occupy exactly 
eight lines of type. Their brevity and clarity not 
only enable everybody to understand and remember 
them, but to determine instantly in what zone any 
parcel is located. 

The New York ordinance contains three separate 
and distinct sets of maps, —one for each of three sets 
of zones, one for the use regulations, and one for 
the area regulations. When it is recalled that each 
of these maps outlines from three to five different 
kinds of zones, not co-terminous with one another, 
the complexity of the regulations becomes apparent. 
Theoretically susceptible of 75 separate and dis- 
tinct combinations, the regulations are actually 
applied to the ground in such a manner as to form 
36 kinds or classes of zones. 

THE ADVANTAGE OF A SINGLE ZONING Map. If 
the height, use and area provisions could be com- 
bined into a single set of regulations and the zones 
shown upon a single map as has been done in some 
of the more recent ordinances, as in Montclair, for 
instance, the administration of the law would be 
very appreciably simplified. Instead of having to 
examine three different maps to ascertain how the 
zoning regulations affect his plot, the property 
owner would have to examine but one. 

DESIRABILITY OF ESTABLISHING A FOURTH USE 
ZONE. The ordinance establishes three classes of 
use zones. The residence zones exclude all kinds 
of business and industry; the business zones all 
kinds of large manufacturing establishments oc- 
cupying buildings more than one story high, and 
nuisances. Nuisances, unfortunately, are not ex- 
cluded from the industrial zones. The effect of 
this provision is to afford insufficient protection to 
manufacturing. If a factory requires more than 
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25 per cent of the floor area in a building, or a floor 
area in excess of the lot area, whichever is the 
greater, it is forced into the unrestricted zones. 
containing all kinds of nuisances. 

To put manufacturing establishments and otk 
sance uses into the same classification has produced 
many unhappy compromises, as every unrestricted 
zone was the result, more or less, of a balance 
struck, on the one hand, between the just claims of 
the district for factory development and, on the 
other hand, the protection demanded by neighbor- 
ing residence and business zones against nuisances. 
In some instances, nuisances were allowed where 
they would do great harm for no better reason than 
that the locality was naturally a manufacturing 
district; in other cases, factories were prohibited 
on the ground not that their admission was un- 
desirable, but because the nuisances that might 
slip into the district with them would prove a 
serious menace to adjoining business or residence 
zones. Four classes of zones — residence, business, 
manufacturing and nuisance— should be estab- 
lished at the first opportunity to correct this defect 
in the ordinance. 

FACTORIES IN BusINEss ZONES. At the same 
time that a fourth zone is established to protect 
light from heavy industry, it would seem desirable 
to modify the rule governing manufacturing in the 
business zone. At the present time, a one-story 
factory may locate anywhere it chooses in the 
business zone. The admission of such factories to 
business zones deprives business of much needed 
protection. It also acts as a standing threat to the 
security of such residence zones as may adjoin the 
business zones. 

The provision permitting 25 per cent of the floor 
area in a building to be used for manufacturing, 
where such an area exceeds the lot area, was in- 
cluded in the ordinance to permit such manufac- 
turing in business zones as may prove necessary 
as an incident to the conduct of a retail business. 
As a general proposition this proportion of the 
floor area has proved ample for the manufacturing 
needs of retailers, though there are cases on record 
where it has worked distinct hardship to businesses 
admittedly desirable in business zones. The fault 
to be found with the provision is not so much on 
the ground that it unnecessarily cramps milliners, 
modistes, custom tailors, etc. in the space they may 
occupy for their workrooms, as that it permits out- 
and-out manufacturing in business zones, whether 
or not it is an incident to a retail business. Then, 
too, the provision is all but impossible to enforce. 
A reasonable rule to follow would seem to be one 
which permitted as much or as little space to be — 
used for manufacturing purposes as might prove 
essential to the conduct of the retail business to 
which the manufacturing should be an incident. 

THe “E” AreA ZONES. Much has been written 
and said about the “‘E’’ area zones. Some people 
frequently refer to them as the ‘‘30 per cent zones,” 
although this is a misnomer, for instead of being 
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limited to 30 per cent of the ground area, buildings 
may, in the case of interior lots, cover 50 per cent 
of the ground and in the case of corner lots, 70 per 
cent of the ground. At a height of 18 feet above 
the curb, these percentages are respectively reduced 
to 30 and 40 per cent of the ground. 

It was hoped that the large amount of open 
space required around buildings in the “E” zones 
would exclude apartments. In the main, this hope 
has been realized since but one apartment has been 
built since the adoption of the ordi- 
nance in an “E” zone. The fact 
that one apartment has been built is, 
however, portentous for the future. 
Certainly it would seem wise to 
devise more effective means of ex- 
cluding the apartment from private 
house zones than a zoning restriction 
which affords the possibility of 
erecting buildings covering 30 per 
cent of the lot up to a height of once 
the street width, and covering 25 per 
cent of the lot to any height above 
once the street width as the builders 
might choose. There is no means of 
knowing when a private house area, 
even though situated in an “‘E” zone, may be trans- 
formed into a district of towering apartments. 

Different means may be resorted to in guarantee- 
ing a more assured and stable future to private 
homes. A lower height limit, if a flat one, would in 
itself go a long way in this direction. The highest 
class residence suburbs in the vicinity of New York, 
such as Glen Ridge and White Plains, for example, 
prevent buildings in their best zones from having 
a greater height than 35 feet. This excludes build- 
ings more than 214% stories high. In addition to 
this, these suburbs limit the number of families to 
the acre, eight, nine or ten families to the acre 
being a very common restriction in the most highly 
protected zones. This provision, of course, makes 
the large apartment impossible. Surely private 
houses should be afforded as much protection within 
the city as neighboring suburbs under the same 
conditions accord them. In this matter, then, it 
may prove advisable to review not only the per- 
centage of the ground area which a building may 
occupy, but also the provision requiring but one 
side yard. Many communities in the vicinity of 
New York, having a development no better than 
that found in various sections of the several bor- 
oughs, demand two side yards and limit buildings 
at the ground to 25 or 30 per cent of the lot areas. 

BurLpinc Lines. A subject that should also 
receive immediate attention in these districts is that 
of establishing building lines. At the present time, 
buildings may be built out to the sidewalks even in 
the most protected zones. New York may well 
profit by the example set by Paterson, where no 
building in the residence districts may project be- 
yond the average setback line at present observed 
by the buildings on the same side of the street 
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within the block. Where there are buildings now 
on only one side of the street within the block, then 
the setback line on the vacant side must be the 
same as the average setback line on the improved 
side. Where there are no buildings on either side 
of the street, a uniform setback line suited to the 
requirements of the type of building anticipated in 
the district is established on both sides of the street. 

FAMILIES PER ACRE. The great outstanding bane 
of New York life is the congestion of population. 
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Typical Examples of Building in Area “E” Districts (Residential) 


in New York 


Bad as it is, one would scarcely believe that it could 
become worse, and yet this is the appalling fact. 
A density that was deemed ‘“‘bad’”’ a few decades 
ago is thought “‘good”’ today; what was intolerable 
then is now rapidly becoming the average. The 
worst conditions affecting land overcrowding in 
1921 would have been thought beyond belief a 
generation ago and still the process keeps right on, 
scores being jammed into the same space formerly 
occupied by tens, the houses built bigger and taller, 
the rooms both narrower and shorter, and the apart- 
ments containing fewer and fewer rooms. This evil 
the zoning ordinance leaves untouched. Tenements 
may be built substantially the same as before the 
enactment of the law. 

Other cities, commencing with Newark in 1919, 
have decided that such congestion should not be 
allowed within their borders and that there is a 
limit to the number of families that can live on a 
unit of ground beyond which they cannot be housed 
decently, and that this limit shall not be trans- 
gressed. If the number of families to the acre is 
limited now, large areas in the Bronx, the greater 
portion of Brooklyn, practically the whole of Queens 
and all of Richmond can still be saved to civilized 
standards of living. Let the opportunity of doing 
something pass now and it will only be a question 
of time, provided the population of the city con- 
tinues to increase, until east side conditions will 
extend to every part of the greater city. 

DWELLINGS IN INDUSTRIAL ZONES. The “A” 
area zones in New York are practically unrestricted 
zones. No open spaces of any description are de- 
manded—buildings may occupy the entire lots. 
In these zones the only requirement governing the 
erection of buildings is that any court or yard pro- 
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vided as the sole means of lighting or ventilating 
rooms shall not be less than one inch in width for 
each foot of building height. 

The ‘‘A”’ zones embrace, as a rule, all the locali- 
ties set aside for industrial purposes. Now, it is 
perfectly proper not to exact as much open space 
from industrial structures as from residential build- 
ings, but the regulations governing the ““A”’ zones 
affect the two classes of buildings in identically the 
same manner. In other words, the “‘A’”’ zones have 
unwittingly been made asylums for all classes of resi- 
dential buildings which may feel themselves unduly 
oppressed by the area requirements exacted in the 
B, C, Dand E zones. Residential buildings should 
positively not be allowed in industrial zones unless 
they conform to as high standards in the way of 
courts and yards and other open spaces as are re- 
quired in the least restricted residence zone. To 
demand lower standards for dwellings in the indus- 
trial zones than in the residence zones can in the 
long run only result in creating the very kind of a 
situation zoning is designed to remedy. 

REAR YARDS. The New York ordinance requires 
rear yards only in the cases of such interior lots as 
are back to back with other interior lots. Interior 
lots backing upon corner lots need not provide rear 
yards, nor interior lots the rears of which happen 
to be within 55 feet of any street. Corner lots, no 
matter how large or how situated, as well as through 
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lots, are also exempt from the rear yard require- 
ment. With the exemptions the law allows, it is 
possible to build up entire blocks without providing 
a single rear yard. In many instances where the 
law does demand a rear yard, the requirement may 
be such an isolated instance as not to serve any 
real purpose. 

In residence sections it would seem eminently 
fair to exact a rear yard in the case of every lot, 
other than a through lot having a certain depth, 
whether the lot is an interior lot or a corner lot, a 
lot back to back with another lot or a lot back to 
side with an adjoining lot. In business and indus- 
trial districts, situated as these are in New York, 
the provision requiring a rear yard could very well 
be eliminated entirely. To insist on a rear yard in 
the case of every interior lot would seriously hamper 
the erection of efficient business buildings. With 
blocks only 200 feet wide it is, of course, absolutely 
necessary to permit buildings to run through the 
block from street to street as it would be impracti- 
cable to limit the depth of large stores, theaters and 
office buildings to 100 feet. When this concession 
is made to through buildings, there is little object 
in requiring all buildings that do not run through 
the block to be equipped with rear yards. Rear 
yards, provided on isolated lots scattered here and 
there through the block between through buildings 
or corner buildings, do not help the ventilation in 

the block any more than inner courts. 
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building. But this result can be ac- 
complished by limiting the maximum 
per cent of lot area that the building 
may occupy and leaving the choice 
of the open space used, whether it be 
an inner court, an outer court, a side 
yard or a rear yard, to the builder. 
OPERATION OF THE HEIGHT REG- 
ULATIONS. It is quite natural that 
the provision in the New York ordi- 
nance to attract the most widespread 
popular attention should be that 
regulating the height of buildings. 
As the time since the adoption of the 
ordinance lengthens, and the number 
of skyscrapers erected under the law 
multiplies, the more conspicuous is 
the effect of this provision. Each 
new high building, because its facade 
must be set back in steps, terraces 
or mansards with each unit of in- 
creased height, tends only to enhance 
the public’s interest in the height 
regulations of the ordinance. 
Though the effect of the height 
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regulations may be the most outstanding result of 
the New York ordinance to the casual eye, es- 
pecially to the occasional visitor who seldom gets 
out of the Times square district, this is in reality 
far from the truth. The height regulations benefit 
but part of a single borough; the use regulations 
benefit all the boroughs. Below 59th street, in 
Manhattan, the height regulations are certainly 
leaving their stamp upon the city’s architecture; 
the front of nearly every new 

building erected in this section of  \ 
the city recedes from the street : 
line at a height varying between 
120 and 250 feet above the curb. 
Outside of the section below 59th 
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Towers of an unlimited height™are allowed in all 
zones. The ruling provision governing their erec- 
tion is that they shall not occupy more than 25 per 
cent of the lot area and that they shall not be nearer 
than 75 feet to the center of any street. 

THE SETBAcKs. A setback obviously admits 
more light and air to the lower stories than a vertical 
wall. In New York, however, the setback ratio is 
not the same as the street multiple. In the highest 
height zone, for example, each 
foot of street width below the 
setback plane will admit of 
244 feet of building height. 
Above the setback plane, however, 
each foot of open space will per- 
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In no part of the city is an ab- 
solute height limit imposed upon 
buildings—a limit beyond which 
no building may be erected higher. On the con- 
trary, buildings of unlimited height are permitted 
in all parts of the city. The basis for the regula- 
tions in the different zones is a multiple of the street 
widths. In the least restricted section, buildings 
may be built at the street line to a height 2% 
times the width of the widest abutting street. 
Beyond that point, they are permitted to go up to 
any height their owners choose, so long as their 
facades are set back at the rate of one foot hori- 
zontally for every five feet of building height. The 
multiple of the street width used in the different 
zones varies, there being five height zones. The 
multiple in the highest is 214 times the street 
width; that of the lowest, once the street width. 
The multiples used in the intermediate zones are 
twice, 114, and 11{ times the street widths. The 
setback ratio above the limiting height plane at 
the street facade is twice that of the street multiple, 
being 5 to 1 in the 21% times zone, 4 to 1 in the 2 
times zone, 3 to 1 in the 11% times zone, 21% to 1 in 
the 114 times zone, and 2 to 1 in the 1 time zone. 
For the purpose of the regulations, no street is 
deemed less than 50 feet wide nor more than 100 
feet wide. 

Excepting in the older parts of the city, few 
Streets are less than 60 feet wide. The major 
Streets, of course, greatly exceed 60 feet in width, 
many of them being 100 or even more feet in width. 


Diagram for Determining Angle of Setback 
Typical Example in 114 Times District 


the setbacks should clearly be 
proportioned in the same ratio to 
the open spaces in front of them 
as the height below the setback plane is to the 
street width. 

The buildings erected under the ordinance are as 
high in the downtown section of Manhattan as the 
buildings erected there before the ordinance was 
passed. The height regulations imposed by the 
zoning ordinance have not sounded the death knell 
of skyscraper construction. There is, however, a 
distinction between the old skyscrapers and those 
erected under the law, for the newer buildings in 
receding from the street admit more light and air 
to the lower stories than the old structures. In that 
respect, the ordinance is undoubtedly an advance 
over what we had during the days of unregulated 
building. 

Frat Hercar Limits vs. MULTIPLES OF THE 
STREET WipTHs. But an increasing number of 
people feel that the height regulations are all too 
lenient, and that if the entire city is to be built up 
with structures of the maximum height allowed by 
the ordinance, the result, so far as it prevents 
street and sidewalk congestion and the ability of 
rapid transit lines to care for rush hour crowds, to 
say nothing of land-overcrowding and home en- 
vironment, will not be what it should be, and that 
a general tightening up of the height provisions is 
therefore desirable. No one believes that a series of 
flat height limits would be superior to using set- 
backs and different multiples of the street widths. 
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A height limit based exclusively upon a multiple 
of the street width, it is true, has certain objection- 
able features which cannot be lodged against a flat 
height limit. Probably the chief among these is 
that it does not promote a uniform type of devel- 
opment throughout a district. Being based upon 
the street width, it allows higher buildings upon 
the wider streets and thus actually invites the loca- 
tion of buildings that will not comport with the 
general character of the neighborhood. High 
apartments in a private house zone, for instance, 
are only a little less objectionable than stores. The 
fact that they happen to be located on a wide street 
hardly mitigates the injury, as the blight suffered 
by the adjoining houses is identically the same, no 
matter how wide or narrow the street is on which 
the apartments front. 

Basing the height regulations upon a multiple of 
the street width does not, of course, obviate the 
necessity of establishing general classes of height 
zones, each governed by its own multiple of the 
street width. The height limit, in a particular 
case, therefore, will vary not only according to the 
width of the street but according to the zone in 
which the building is located. In applying the 
multiples of the five New York height zones to only 
six sets of different street widths, 50-,60-,70-,80-, 
90-,and 100-foot streets, one obtains no less than 
22 separate and distinct height limits. There is 
often a greater difference between the height limits 
established for the widest and narrowest streets 
within a given zone than there is between the 
narrowest and widest streets in two different zones. 
Indeed, there are many instances in which higher 
buildings are allowed on the wider streets in a zone 
apparently subjected to a stringent restriction than 
on narrower streets in a zone with a more liberal 
multiple. 

THE PROGRAM OF IMPROVEMENT. To summarize: 
A program for improving the New York zoning 
ordinance should provide, among other things, for: 

1. The appointment by the Board of Estimate 
of an advisory commission of citizens to review 
and examine the whole zoning ordinance with the 
object of correcting such mistakes as experience 
may have demonstrated were originally committed 
in preparing the plan, whether such errors are con- 
tained in the detailed provisions of the ordinance 
or in the boundary lines of the several zones es- 
tablished by the zoning maps. Only by the appoint- 
ment of an official commission, whose sole function 
it shall be to study the zoning ordinance, can we 
expect to obtain a serious consideration of the sub- 
ject in a comprehensive and an intelligent manner. 

2. The extent of the different zones should be 
indicated not by symbols within the street lines of 
the map but upon the ground itself. 

3. If possible, the three different sets of height, 
use and area zones should be combined into a single 
set of zones and shown upon a single map. 

4. The different kinds of zones should be re- 
duced to the smallest number consistent with the 
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protection required by the types of development. 

5. A fourth use zone should be established for 
nuisances and heavy industries. 

6. The provision permitting one-story buildings 
in their entirety and 25 per cent of the floor area 
in higher buildings to be used for manufacturing 
purposes in business zones, should be modified so 
that as much or as little of the floor area may be 
used for manufacturing purposes as the retail busi- 
ness, to the conduct of which the manufacturing 
is an incident, might require. Manufacturing not 
conducted as an incident to a retail business should 
be entirely excluded from business zones. 

7. The “E” zones should be tightened up so 
as positively to exclude the construction of multi- 
family houses. 

8. The number of families to the acre should be 
limited. 

9. Building lines should be established in resi- 
dence zones. 

10. Residence buildings erected in the industrial 
zones should be required to comply with at least 
as high area standards as those established for the 
least restricted residence zone. 

11. In residence zones, the provision of a rear 
yard should, generally speaking, be made man- 
datory upon every lot. In the business and factory 
zones, the provision of a rear yard should be left 
optional with the builder, the interests of light and 
ventilation being sufficiently secured by a limitation 
upon the percentage of lots buildings may occupy. 

12. The height provisions of the ordinance 
should be revised and flat height limits substituted 
for multiples of the street widths. 

13. Multiples of the street widths, if used to 
limit the height of buildings at all, should be used 
only as auxiliaries to flat height limits and in a 
manner to restrict buildings to a lower height on 
the narrower streets within a zone, than would be 
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14. Whether or not flat height limits are sub- 
stituted for multiples of the street widths, the 
height zones should be thoroughly reviewed through- 
out the city, especially outside of Manhattan, 
and lower height limits imposed. 

15. Towers occupying 25 per cent of the lot 
areas should not be allowed throughout the city. 
In private house districts, this privilege may be 
exercised in a manner to secure apartment houses 
of unlimited height. 

16. The setback ratio should be reduced so that 
the height above the commencement of the setback 
plane shall bear the same relation to the space in 
front of the building as it does below that point. 

The New York zoning ordinance, being the first 
comprehensive, city-wide zoning ordinance adopted 
in the United States, cannot, of course, be con- 
sidered the last word upon the subject. Like all 
initial things, it left much to be desired. We learn 
only through trial and error. Having had five 
years’ experience, it is only natural that New York 
should know how to draft a better law today. 


Zoning and the Architecture of High Buildings 


By IRVING K. POND 


ONING of towns and cities has its roots and 

ramifications far back in the past; yet, as 

practiced today, it may be regarded as a more 
or less modern institution. Its relation to archi- 
tecture is intimate—not, perhaps, fully perceived 
at first glance but becoming apparent with study 
and observation. The individual dwelling—the 
house,—and the communal dwelling—the apart- 
ment house —were well developed in essentials of 
plan and design before the necessity of zoning, apart 
from its bearing upon town planning, was recog- 
nized; in fact, it was the desirability, not to say 
necessity, of preserving the spiritual character of 
the house and the apartment house and of conserv- 
ing their material values that called modern zoning 
into existence. The encroachment of business and 
trade and industry upon the home, to the spiritual 
and physical detriment of the latter, was the 
primary reason for zoning. Now zoning protects 
the individual house from the overpowering apart- 
ment; the home and the apartment from business; 
business and trade from objectionable forms of 
business and trade, and from industries. 

The simplest form of zoning exists in the well 
planned dwelling house. The elements include the 
basement with its heating plant, fuel bins, laundry 
andstorerooms; the 
main floor with re- 
ception hall, living 
room, dining room, 
serving pantry, kit- 
chen, store closets, 
maids’ dining room, 
etc., all arranged 
so as to function 
properly without 
interference or 
overlapping; the 
wider stairs (or 
boulevards) from 
community rooms 
to individual sleep- 
ing quarters on the 
second floor; the 
service stairs to the 
servants’ living 
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quarters which are convenient to the kitchen and’ 


labor zones. And then the apartment building, 
more complicated, with all the living and domestic 
requirements more or less upon one floor; with in- 
dividuality expressed within each apartment; with 
serving quarters so arranged that the service of one 
apartment shall not interfere with the social or 
individual life of its own or of another apartment; 
with janitors, tradesmen, callers, dwellers, all ac- 
commodated after their own manner and necessity 
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without interference or contact or conflict with 
others. This is the epitome, the beginning and 
almost the summing up of town planning and 
zoning. 

But one house may be a menace to other houses, 
one apartment building to other apartment build- 
ings, one industrial or mercantile building to others 
of its own class; and so zoning has to limit, in so 
far as possible, the interference of the individual 
or the group with the rights and well being of others 
and of the com- 
munity. Zoning 
has to seek to ac- 
complish_ through 
ordinance and reg- 
ulation what really 
civilized and hu- 
mane owners and 
builders and really 
conscientious, 
capable and well 
trained architects 
should and would 
have put into effect 
gladly and of their 
own initiative. 
Zoning, in some lo- 
calities, has had to 
overcome or ameli- 
orate conditions 
imposed by greed and avarice under the direction 
of stupidity and ignorance. 

It seems rather astounding, does it not, that 
zoning commissions, forced into being by the dire 
exigencies of urban existence and_ conditions, 
commissions created by and composed in greater 
part, or quite wholly, of non-technical elements, 
should be called upon to direct architecture into 
proper channels of expression? And yet is it so 
astounding after all, and so out of accord with 
reason? Architecture worthy of the name has 
grown out of the life of the people—the non-techni- 
cal people—and architects worthy of the name have 
given that life “esthetic expression and interpreta- 
tion. So arose the great architectural styles of the 
past; so will arise any great architectural style of 
the future. I would not burden this paper with the 
slightest discussion of this generally accepted and 
really axiomatic proposition were it not that a new 
generation, well tutored in archeology and versed 
in academic formule, is entering the field, eager to 
apply a newly acquired knowledge which seemingly 
does not include a real appreciation or comprehen- 
sion of certain vital truths; and, also, that so many 
practitioners of an older generation seemingly have 
forgotten the fact, if ever they had grasped it. 
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The architectural schools, to my seeming, are 
giving scant instruction in the art of life; giving 
little in addition to an uncanny facility in misap- 
plying ancient formule to modern conditions. 
Schools and license and registration boards are not 
doing much to supply the public with interpreters 
of its life and its 
ideals in terms of 
art, which includes 
architecture. 
They, the schools 
and boards, are 
providing the pub- 
lic with a fairly 
efficient lot of de- 
signers of  struc- 
tures, but these are 
not necessarily 
architects under 
the real definition. 
Not every seed 
which falls upon 
fertile soil germin- 
ates into a beauti- 
ful flower or a suc- 
culent vegetable; 
weeds predominate and spread themselves natu- 
rally. The gardener works unceasingly to pro- 
duce the flower which shall be his pride; that 
flower which, touching human accomplishment 
generally, is called art—as touching buildings, 
architecture. I have said this to indicate that 
architects among builders are rare—rare even 
among the generality of those who have assumed 
the honorable title of architect—and that is why 
zoning commissions and other agencies are needed 
now and again to point the way. 

Architects have known of the old medizval 
streets along which the houses overhung, jutting 
out story by story till the gables fairly touched, 
cutting out light and air, so that finally to save the 
street and teach architects their real duties the law 
intervened and let the life-giving light and air enter. 
The architects know and apply the classic-renais- 
sance formula for projecting cornices and string 
courses; and they lined modern American streets 
with buildings of which the wide, overhanging 
projections grew bolder and bolder, so as to main- 
tain ‘‘classic proportions,”’ as buildings increased in 
scale and in height. Then the law intervened and 
said the cornice should not project more than so far 
over the street line. And the architect, that he 
might not be hampered in the application of the 
formula which produced his ‘“‘classic proportions,’ 
set the building back from the street far enough to 
satisfy the law and his own perverted taste, and 
wasted another’s property just to gratify his own 
personal whim. Architects, in school and out, must 
have learned or heard of mediaeval and renaissance 
experiences and how the evil was rectified, and vet 
they seemed not to take the lesson to heart. The 
most flagrant types of medieval exaggeration 
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seemed not to have impressed them. They seemed 
not to remember that from gables almost touching 
across the streets came a reaction in the form of 
two-, three- or four-storied walls surmounted by 
pitched roofs with three, four, five, six or seven 
tiers of dormer windows, while in France, led by 
Paris, walls were limited to certain heights, and 
then came setbacks, vertical and sloping, with 
storied dormers. From these pitched roofs devel- 
oped the bulging mansard, which should serve as a 
warning to modern American employers of the 
setback not to evolve a form so generally ugly and 
out of human scale. 

All this history seems to have been forgotten by 
the architects of American cities till along came the 
zoning commission of Manhattan and brought 
designers to their semi-senses;—told them how to 
design for light and air, for wholesomeness and 
right living and 
told them almost 
how to design for 
beauty which up 
to that time had 
been a scant ele- 
ment in Manhat- 
tan’s tall struc- 
tures, whatever 
visitors from over 
seas may have said 
in their enthusi- 
asm, to the con- 
trary notwith- 
standing. 

The idea of the 
setback building is 
old. A “staged 
tower” built about 
2450 B.C. was in- 
corporated in a Chaldean palace, the oldest known 
structure in Mesopotamia. The Assyrian palace of 
Sargon and the platform on which it stands employ 
the motif. The “Hanging Gardens’ of Babylon 
furnished a fine example of “‘setback’’ construction 
(so did the ‘Tower of Babel,’ by the bye) and 
indicate a use which may be made of the level 
spaces caused by the setback walls of modern 
buildings. The clerestory of the Egyptian temple, 
but notably of the mediaeval cathedral, is a striking 
example of setback construction designed to get 
light into the interior, but more especially to com- 
pel externally the effect of unity and of resistance to 
time and the elements, which emotions are induced 
by the pyramidal form. 

The idea of the setback in high buildings, even 
in its present form, is not new. Toward the end of 
the last century the subject was treated by Louis 
Sullivan in relation to the tall office building. Con- 
temporaneously I, myself, had studied the proposi- 
tion in relation to tall apartment buildings as may 
be seen by reference to the third of a series of 
papers on ‘“‘The Architecture of Apartment Build- 
ings’ published in this journal (then THE BrIcK- 
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BUILDER), in the number for December, 1898. Ever 
since my earliest observations of architecture, and 
study of means to ends, and especially since my 
early dealing with the refractory material and 
causing it to express my desires and design, I have 
had a keen appreciation of the potency of the 
pyramidal motif to insure or strengthen the effect 
of unity in a composition, as in the Greek temples 
(notably the Parthenon) and to establish the feeling 
and effect of permanence and stability, as in the 
pyramids. Early in my practice I began to intro- 
duce this motif into my design by setting back the 
faces of walls where they fell off in thickness as a 
concomitant structural factor. Later I began to 
emphasize the feature and stress the motif in 
brick walls by cutting out a half brick in plan at 
the corners, forming a sort of bevel which increased 
by the elimination of more brick as the walls arose. 
The same feature was introduced into stone walls 
by channeling or fluting, simply below, then more 
and more richly as the coping is approached. The 
effect of this method of pyramiding, and hence of 
stabilizing and unifying, may be observed in the 
City Club building in Chicago, designed by .my 
firm, and also in the Michigan Union building at 
Ann Arbor, in which setbacks and channeled corners 
are featured in brick and stone. No buttresses nor 
external piers are used or needed to enhance the 
structural effect of the pyramiding, the decreasing 
bulk of the mason- 
ry as the walls rise 
being sufficient. 
The critical ob- 
server will note in 
both these build- 
ings that setbacks 
and modified corn- 
ers are used to en- 
force another ele- 
ment of the design, 
which is a direct 
appeal to senti- 
ment and_ under- 
standing on the 
part of the behold- 
er. Horizontality 
and verticality are P 
introduced into the — 
structures in such 
manner that each may make its own appeal to 
the emotions and be held in restraint by the other 
only when it tends to step beyond the bounds of the 
larger unity which is determined upon in advance 
and which it is sought in every way to preserve. 
In the latter instance there was a study of college 
life and environment and a knowledge of the college 
constituency which gave the designer a clue to his 
larger masses and lesser details and permitted him 
through the medium of form and color to make an 
appeal which should find response in the mind 
and heart of the beholder, for both mind and heart 
were appealed to and not in vain. 
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Every work of art, every building into which the 
designer has put vital feeling, will produce a definite 
psychological reaction in a sensate beholder — 
and just about in the same ratio in which the de- 
signer has expended himself. It goes without saying 
that the designer and the beholder must have had 
community of background and experience that the 
reaction may be commensurate with the action; 
that there must have been on the part of both sender 
and recipient of the message some similar knowl- 
edge of the past, some appreciation of the reaction 
of the race to physical and spiritual environment, 
of reaction to atmospheric, geographic, climatic 
and geologic surroundings—to social, political 
and religious conditions. And this community of 
apprehension and appreciation should extend to 
and embrace modern categories and conditions, and 
include a community of idealism. The potentiali- 
ties of feeling and expression within us have been 
implanted by the age-long contact of our ancestry 
with these conditions, physical and spiritual, and 
it is for us to release them in unstinted creative and 
appreciative effort. 

What has this to do with setback walls and tower 
office building? It has this: that some beneficent 
power, embodied at present in a zoning law, has 
given architects a chance to create beautiful and 
appropriate buildings, not Greek temples nor 
medieval cathedrals, but something modern, born 
of a new spirit which is neither Greek or Gothic nor 
Roman or classic renaissance, but which is intensely 
of today. There is a chance for the expression of 
poise, serenity and restraint controlling emotional- 
ism and exuberance of spirit. All are factors of 
the modern age and all are to be considered and all, 
at times, in one composition. The tower office 
building under zoning laws would seem to furnish 
an opportunity for the latter. 

I have discussed the elements of this problem in 
a book called “The Meaning of Architecture,” 
written from years of experience with materials 
and men, years of physical and spiritual reaction to 
circumscribing conditions. I can do no better than 
to refer to its pages those who subscribe to its main 
thesis, which is that life is a struggle in which, by 
overcoming obstacles, character is to be developed 
in all the perfection of beauty, failing which man 
falls short of the ideal. Architecture, in the western 
world at least, is a symbol of this struggle, and a 
demonstration of perfect final achievement inter- 
preted in terms of structural forces. The content 
of self-restraint, poise and serenity is to be mani- 
fested in the Greek expression of horizontality— 
not the details but the fact. The content of exuber- 
ance of spirit and emotionalism is to find expression 
in the medieval concept of verticality—not the 
details but, again, the fact. We moderns have not 
the restrained philosophic attitude of mind toward 
life as had the Greeks, nor the exaggerated emotion- 
alism of medizevalism in the presence of any civil, 
secular or religious manifestation, but we have in 
us elements of each which are to be reckoned with. 
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The problem of the architect in America today 
is to reconcile and combine these seemingly opposed 
but very human elements in a composition which 
shall be appropriate to the time, to the location, 
and to the conditions. I have suggested, merely 
suggested, in Figures 21, 22 and 24 in the book 
referred to, an application under dissimilar condi- 
tions and conceived in my mind before zoning 
commissions had created the issue; conceived be- 
cause an ideal of appropriateness and beauty 
seemed to lead that way. <A survey of recent 
buildings in Manhattan erected under the zoning 
law indicates that idealism as well as the law is 
pointing the way in some cases. 

It were well, in studying the effect of zoning laws 
upon high buildings, to mark the wide distinction 
between a certain already existing type of building 
and that which is being evolved under the impulse of 
recent enactments. A zoning law, like that in 
effect in New York, requiring setbacks under certain 
conditions of environment, tends toward the 
development of the ‘‘tower building’’ as against 
the building with a ‘“‘tower accompaniment”’ or a 
tower with a “building accompaniment” of which 
latter there are two-or three striking examples on 
Manhattan Island, and an extremely crude sug- 
gestion of one of these New York structures in 
Seattle. In Chicago and elsewhere the type leans 
generally toward the building with the “tower 
accompaniment.’ Differing in primary impulse 
from that which led to the erection of the tower 
building,—a lofty, unified and quite self-contained 
composition,—these towers accompanied by build- 
ings or buildings accompanied by towers were not 
called into existence by economic or social condi- 
tions, nor made to relate themselves to their en- 
vironment by such or by other conditions affecting 
the well being of the community, but are altogether 
individualistic expressions, piercing the sky in order 
solely to attract attention to themselves. In this 
and other regards the attempt would have been 
equally successful and the esthetic effect heightened 
had the building accompaniment been subdued 
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or eliminated altogether. This could have been 
done in the case of any tower with “building ac- 
companiment”’ with perfect feasibility and perhaps 
esthetic gain; but an attempt to eliminate either 
factor, building or tower, in a “‘tower building”’ 
would be as fatal to the structure as to the idea. 
Tower and building are one, and the one factor is 
not to be distinguished from the other. 

A building is often unified by the presence of the 
“tower accompaniment,’ just as a vocal perform- 
ance is unified by an instrumental accompaniment. 
Our designers to date, especially those with classic 
or pseudo-classic proclivities, have been laboring 
under the delusion that u-n-i-t spells unity and 


‘have made their big buildings cubical affairs with- 


out charm or interest in general outline—seeking 
only size and lavish display of ornament to impress. 
Unity is a social element—a concomitant of civiliza- 
tion and culture, not easily achieved, no more so 
than civilization itself. 

The effects of the units upon unity must be care- 
fully considered in a ‘“‘tower building.’’ The set- 
backs may be treated so as to give the effect of a 
clustered village upon a high plateau, which is 
fatal to unity and to character. Designers of 
skyscrapers, in ante-zoning days, to get away from 
the stupidity and monotony of thecube and to intro- 
duce the pyramidal motif, were known to crown 
their 20- to 30-story office structures with domestic 
pitched roofs, thus eliminating every vestige of 
unity and character. The setback would have 
furnished them a needed relief, had they but known 
it. Theupper stories of the setback building must be 
brought into harmony,—can only be brought into 
harmony,-~—with the whole bya rational and beauti- 
ful application of the principles of horizontality 
and verticality, not either or each alone, but both 
in harmonious interaction and co-ordination. The 
one will emphasize the element of repose, the other 
the element of action. It is for the architect to 
study the conditions surrounding him and _ his 
special problem and give to his structures the full 
and perfected character they deserve. 
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Geo. & Edw. Blum, Architects 
A Group of New York Buildings Designed in Accordance with the Zoning Law 
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Architecture and Illumination 
A NOTABLE EXAMPLE IN THE WRIGLEY BUILDING, CHICAGO 


HE most notable of the 
| buildings built in Chi- 
cago as a result of the 
extension of the business dis- 
trict and the development of 
the lake front improvements is 
undoubtedly that of the Wm. 
Wrigley, Jr. Co. This struc- 
ture, with its 34 stories, is 
placed where Michigan avenue, 
after crossing the Chicago 
River, makes a slight turn and 
the orientation of the building 
almost upon the axis of the 
avenue renders it visible at a 
great distance. The structure, 
because of its height and strik- 
ing tower form, would be not- 
able anywhere, but it gains 
greatly in dignity by reason of 
its being placed where owing 
to the bridge plaza upon the 
east, the river upon the south, 
and streets upon the west and 
north, it is effectually sepa- 
rated from adjoining buildings 
which might challenge its ar- 
chitectural dominance or mas- 
tery. Here, secure in compar- 
ative isolation, this vast struc- 
ture of white terra cotta and of 
ornate design rises to a height 
of 400 feet. . 

The architects of the Wrig- 
ley building have made an excellent choice of de- 
sign for a structure which on account of its loca- 
tion will always be of striking importance. The 
three lower stories above the street level form a 
base for the building, in the main facade of which 
is placed the chief entrance which extends through 
the third floor. At the twentieth story the set- 


Michigan Avenue Facade of Wrigley Building 
at Night 


At left is a plan showing location of Wrigley 

Building and position of tower so that it is 

visible from South Michigan Avenue. Below 
is a group of projectors 


backs develop the tower, 
which is crowned with a cu- 
pola. 

Although its appearance at 
any time is impressive, it is 
particularly so at night when 
fully illuminated by a system 
which is_ itself unique, and 
which is said to be the most 
complete illumination of a 
single building in the world. 
The illumination is produced 
by the use of powerful projec- 
tors which flood the structure 
with a brilliance which is ac- 
centuated by the dazzling 
whiteness of the building itself, 
The lighting increases in in- 
tensity as the building rises 
until the tower is all aglow. 
To produce this marvelous il- 
lumination requires the use of 
198 projectors with 500-watt 
lamps and 16 projectors with 
250-watt lamps, thus making 
the total current consump- 
tion 103,000 watts, requiring 
about 80 horse power. The 
approximate candle power cast 
upon the building from all 
these units is somewhat more 
than 25,000,000; the cost of 
installing the illumination will 
approximate $30,000, and the 
cost of operating it each night, including mainte- 
nance, lamp renewals and washing the building as 
often as is necessary, will be about $80. Certainly 
it is for the Wm. Wrigley, Jr. Co. the most striking 
possible form of advertising, indelibly impressing 
upon the minds of tens of thousands of people daily 
the Wrigley Chewing Gum product. 
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THE FAILURE OF THE GOVERNMENT’S POST-WAR HOUSING ENTERPRISE 
By H. J. BIRNSTINGL, A.R.I.B.A. 


utterly collapsed. A stupendous oppor- 

tunity for social reform, for improving the 
housing conditions of the nation, has been wasted, 
owing partly to mismanagement and partly to a 
combination of circumstances brought about by 
unforeseen events. Yet now, in the midst of ter- 
rible wreckage, it is possible to see that when the 
debris has been removed—at enormous cost to 
the country—something of value will remain, and 
by those who are yet grappling with the great 
problem certain lessons are to be learned. It may 
therefore be of interest to trace the career of the 
“Government’s Housing Program,’’ which figured 
so conspicuously in the first post-war election in 
1918, promising so much. 

Already, in July, 1917, a committee was ap- 
pointed by the President of the Local Government 
Board ‘*to consider questions of building construc- 
tion in connection with the provision of dwellings 
for the working classes in England and Wales and 
report upon methods of securing economy and dis- 
patch in the provision of such dwellings.” A 
very thorough investigation was made by this 
committee and a lengthy report was published in 
October, 1918. In July, 1919 the Housing and 
Town Planning Act was passed and most of the 


Ts government’s great housing scheme has 


recommendations made by this committee, whose 
members included such well known architects as 
Sir Aston Webb and Raymond Unwin, were em- 
bodied in the Act or in the regulations arising 
therefrom. 

This Act made it incumbent upon the local au- 
thorities of boroughs and of urban and rural dis- 
tricts to undertake a detailed survey of the hous- 
ing needs of their districts in connection with pro- 
viding new houses, the reclaiming of slum areas, 
and the demolition of unfit houses, and in pre- 
paring a program for the three years terminating 
on July 30, 1922. Realizing the impossibility of 
providing houses on an economic basis, the govern- 
ment offered considerable financial assistance in 
building. However great might be the loss in- 
curred by a local authority in providing the neces- 
sary houses, the financial liability of the authority 
would not exceed a greater amount than is pro- 
duced by a penny rate in the pound. The remain- 
ing deficit was to be met by the national ex- 
chequer. 

As the government was virtually financing the 
scheme, all the undertakings of the local author- 
ities had to receive its approval. When sites were 
selected they were inspected by government ofh- 
cials; their prices had also to be approved. The 
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Plot Plan of Royal Tunbridge Wells 
Cecil Burns, Architect 


layouts and house plans were then submitted for 
approval, and finally, before a local authority could 
enter into a contract for the erection of houses or 
the construction of roads or sewers, it was neces- 
sary that the bids and the terms of the contracts 
be approved. In order to carry out this work, and 
generally to assist the authorities in their task, 12 
offices were opened by the Ministry of Health— 
the department responsible for housing—in differ- 
ent parts of England and Wales, each under the 
supervision of a “Housing Commissioner,’ who 
was assisted by a technical staff of inspectors, sur- 
veyors and architects. Likewise, at headquarters 
a staff of experts was engaged which included such 
men as Raymond Unwin and 
Michael Bunney. Most of the 
men comprising these staffs were 
young and zealous and had seen 
service in the war; they were, 
moreover, full of enthusiasm for 
the work and for the high ideals 
and standards which the Ministry 
of Health, under Dr. Addison, 
maintained. 

In order further to assist the 
local authorities, various manuals 
were issued for their guidance; 
these dealt with plans of houses, 
details of roads, methods of re- 
deeming slums and of convert- 
ing large houses into flats, and 
army huts into temporary houses. 
Moreover, a fortnightly periodical 
called Housing was published 
by the Ministry, which contained 
the latest information and showed 
the progress that was being made 
in different parts of the country. 

By October, 1919 the scheme 
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was fairly launched, but there were innumerable 
difficulties to be overcome. Local authorities were 
suspicious of the government's good faith, and 
doubted the statement that their liabilities would 
be limited to a rate of a penny in the pound. The 
plans which they prepared were often not in con- 


formity with the government’s new standards of 


housing, or they were extravagant in use of road 
frontage or floor space, and there was a shortage 
of material and of labor. By dint of hard work 
on the part of the government officials the first of 
these difficulties was, for the most part, overcome. 
The inspectors interviewed the officials of local 
authorities and attended committee meetings, and 
the architects often entirely recast the plans which 
were submitted to them for approval. 

In the early spring of 1920 a veritable cam- 
paign was launched by the government to endeavor 
to persuade authorities to hasten the development 
of their schemes and avail themselves of the fine 
building weather of the summer and autumn. As 
a result of these efforts, the number of houses for 
which bids were approved, increased during the 
three months ending March 31 from 16,000 to 
85,250. Meanwhile, at the end of 1919 another 
Act was passed by which any private individual 
building a dwelling house of a certain size and qual- 
ity and conforming to certain not very stringent 
regulations could obtain a grant of money varying 
from £230 to £260 in accordance with the size and 
accommodation provided; the floor area of the 
house was not to be less than 700 square feet or 
exceed 1400 square feet. This, however, has not 
proved a successful method of providing houses, 
for although many have been built, they have 
often failed to provide accommodations for the 
class of people whom the Act was designed to 


Pair of Brick Cottages at Tunbridge Wells 
C. H. Strange, Architect 
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Thus a rich man 
could build for himself a week- 
end cottage, or a lodge for 
his chauffeur or gardener, 
and claim a contribution of 
£260 from the taxpayers, or, 
to take the other extreme, a 
jerry builder could erect a 
shanty of the poorest ma- 
terials, badly planned, with 
but the barest necessities, 
miserably built and of deso- 
lating ugliness, and claim 
state assistance to the extent 
of £260. 

Another method by which 
the government sought to 
encourage domestic building 
was by offering financial as- 
sistance to building — soci- 
eties, or Public Utility Soci- 
eties, as they are called. 
These schemes required the 
approval of the Ministry 
of Health, stage by stage in 
a manner similar to the 
working of a local author- 


assist. 


ity’s method, but the plan of giving financial as- 
A loan might be obtained from 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners for three- 
quarters of the cost of the approved scheme, to be 
repaid over a period not exceeding 50 years by 
equal semi-annual payments of principal and inter- 
est. The societies were furthermore entitled to a 
subsidy, equivalent to 50 per cent up to 1927 and 
thereafter 30 per cent of the annual loan charges. 

Such then was the condition of affairs during 
1920, and by the end of the year the number of 


sistance differed. 
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Cottages for the Westhampnett Rural District Council 
John Dovaston, Architect 
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houses for which contracts 
were signed by local au- 
thorities or Public Utility 
Societies was 140,000 and 


11,000 houses were com- 
pleted. Under the terms of 
the government grants to 
private persons a_ further 


4500 houses were actually 
completed and certificates had 
been issued sanctioning the 
building of a further 26,500, 
implying a commitment on 
the part of the govern- 
ment of £6,500,000. Mean- 
while, however, prices were 
steadily rising, and many 
of the contracts were let at 
the top of the market, prices 
reaching their maximum in 
about October or Novem- 
ber, 1920. By this time 
the average price of a house 
containing two sitting rooms 
and three bedrooms, a kit- 
chen, pantry, bathroom, 
coal cellar and toilet was 


about £950 and that of a similar house, contain- 
ing only one sitting room, about £850, and the 
Ministry began to be alarmed at these ever grow- 


At the end of 1920, efforts were slackened and 
scarcely any new contracts were approved. This 
seemed a wise course, and it was presumed that 
when prices had fallen, by the spring of 1921, fresh 
efforts would be made to push forward the great 
work of providing houses, for the moment was ripe 
to achieve material results from the preceding two 


years of work. The enthusi- 
asm of local authorities had 
at last been aroused; labor, 
whose earlier failure to co- 
operate had proved a very 
serious obstacle, at last 
seemed willing to increase 
its output; plans’ had been 
prepared for extensive build- 
ing, and in many cases new 
roads to accommodate the 
houses had been built and 
quantities of materials had 
been acquired, in fact, the 
great machine for the pro- 
vision of houses had at last 
been started. Yet this was 
the moment chosen by the 
government to drop the 
whole enterprise and to repu- 
diate its pledges to the coun- 
try to provide houses at any 
cost for the returned soldiers. 

It is not possible—nor 
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desirable—to consider the 
justification of the coal 
strike which lasted from 


April until July this year, 
and disorganized the indus- 
try of the country, but there 
is little doubt that the cost 
of it so depleted the national 
resources that it became 
impossible for the govern- 
ment to enter into any new 
commitments that might 
add to its already over- 
whelming burden of ex- 
pense. This, coupled with 
the cry—often utterly un- 
considered and_ indiscrimi- 
nate—for national economy, 
which, inspired by a section 
of the press, swept over the 
country in the spring and 
summer of this year, killed 
the national housing move- 
ment. The suddenness and 
thoroughness of the abandonment may be judged 
by the fact that on September 30, 9 of the 
12 regional housing offices were closed, a technical 
staff of nearly 900 had been dismissed, effecting a 
saving in salaries alone of £250,000, and yet the 
provisions of the 1919 Act were to continue until 
July 30, 1922. 

The course of procedure that has been adopted 
involves very serious financial losses to the country, 
for, although actually less money will be spent 
than if the full program had been completed, much 
of it will now be spent on the machinery con- 
structed to produce houses but not on the houses 
themselves. This arises largely from the fact that: 
on the presumption that the 
pressing need for 500,000 
houses was to be met, pro- 
vision had already been 
made for the erection of 
this number. Thus, by 
July, 1920, 57,000 acres of 
land had been acquired for 
housing purposes, sufficient, 
at 10 houses to the acre, to 
accommodate more than the 
half million, yet the num- 
ber of houses for which con- 
tracts are signed is only 
157,500 and this number 
represents the maximum 
that will now be built. 
The surplus land must be 
re-sold and the legal and 
other expenses incurred in 
the transactions of both 
buying and selling repre- 
sent a dead loss. Similarly, 
plans for 280,000 houses 
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have been approved. These 
must be paid for, but half 
the houses are not to be 
built; this again represents 
a dead loss. Another enor- 
mous waste is incurred 
through the miles of new 
roads that have been con- 
structed and sewered to 
accommodate the houses 
that will now probably never 
be built. The average cost 
of street work and sewers 
is £50 per house. These 
roads must either be main- 
tained by the local authori- 
ties, thus constituting an 
additional burden on the 
taxpayers, or they must be 
allowed to fall into disre- 
pair. There are the mate- 
rials that have been pur- 
chased. When all the houses 
now contracted for have 
been built the government will find itself with a 
surplus of some 400 million bricks, to name but 
one item, which it will be able to dispose of only 
at a very serious loss, since the contracts by which 
the bricks were bought were extremely loosely 
drawn up, enabling the makers to sell bad bricks at 
top prices; moreover, these huge stocks are now 
so congesting the makers’ yards that damages are 
being claimed for storage. Finally, the govern- 
ment is sO anxious not to spend more money on 
houses, that it is actually paying builders, to whom 
contracts have been let, sums not to build houses. 
At Richmond a sum of £40 per house is being 
paid to a builder as an inducement not to complete 


Pair of Cottages for Westhampnett Rural District 
John Dovaston, Arct itect 
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his contract. The overhead charges of the govern- 
ment administration were computed some months 
ago at £2 10s per house. This figure will now be 
greatly exceeded. 

These facts represent the debit side of the en- 
terprise, but fortunately it has a credit side, which 
shows itself, for the most part, in a less material 
way. Out of a need of 500,000 houses, about 
160,000 will actually have been built; a small 
percentage, but nevertheless these figures represent 
the largest contribution that any government has 
made towards the solution of one of the acutest 
post-war problems. But there are even more far- 
reaching results. The whole standard of working 
class housing has been raised. There is scarcely 
a parish in the country that is not now familiar 
with improved methods of estate development, 
with the necessity of avoiding overcrowding, of 
giving due consideration to such matters as ap- 
pearance, proper ventilation, of planning houses 
with a view to minimizing the work required for 
their upkeep, and of providing baths and other 
conveniences. These are lessons that, once learned, 
will not be forgotten, and there is little doubt that, 
however the provision of houses is to be effected 
in the future, estate development will be on the 
new lines and not on the old, and the long rows of 
hideous and monotonous terraces, with their filthy 
back courts and their rear projections shutting out 
the sun and air, will be things of the past. 

The question now naturally arises as to whether 
the mistakes that were made might have been 
avoided. The success of the scheme would prob- 
ably have been assured, despite all obstacles, if it 
had not been turned into a matter of party pol- 
itics. In the purchase of materials by the govern- 
ment the most inexcusable blunders were made. 
Contracts with brickmakers were so full of loop- 
holes that the makers were able to do as they 
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pleased and to postpone supplying the govern- 
ment until prices had reached their maximum; 
moreover, large quantities of materials were bought 
that were entirely unsuitable for cottage build- 
ing, such as large cooking ranges at £14 each. 
All this could have been avoided by drawing 
proper contracts, by purchasing the total output 
of certain brickyards, and by buying only materials 
which would be of use for the particular class of 
building concerned. 

Seeing the determined efforts that were being 
made by contractors throughout the country to 
keep up prices, the government should have given 
greater encouragement to direct labor schemes and 
to the Building Guilds. Many municipalities al- 
ready possessed works departments of which ad- 
vantage should more often have been taken; they 
had, moreover, the organization for purchasing 
materials. Under adequate supervision these staffs 
and organizations might have been developed for 
building. Where this course was adopted it usu- 
ally resulted in cheaper houses. 

As this article is being written the Departmental 
Committee appointed to inquire into the high cost 
of building has issued its report. It constitutes a 
strong defense for the attitude of labor, and em- 
phasizes the fact that ‘“‘houses in great numbers are 
absolutely essential in the interests of public 
health and humanity.’ Who is to provide them? 
The government is still in a position to fill the 
interim that must now occur between the time of 
the abandonment of the moribund public enter- 
prises and the day of the revival of private enter- 
prise, by allowing local authorities to sell this sur- 
plus land on specially favorable terms to bona fide 
constructors of working class dwellings, and by sell- 
ing stores of materials in the same way. Housing 
activity must revive, for a vital demand will in- 
variably be met. 
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Power, Light and Heat in Large Buildings 


THE SELECTION OF ECONOMIC MACHINERY AND COSTS OF OPERATION 


By JAMES A. McCHOLLAN 
Vice-president of The R. P. Bolton Company, Consulting Engineers 


room machinery in a large building to pro- 

vide heat, light, power and elevator service 
is an item which may range as high as 40 per cent 
of the entire outlay upon the operation of the 
building. It is therefore a matter of real interest 
to the architectural profession to be fully informed 
on the most economical selection of such machin- 
ery that can be made, so that not only the initial 
investment but the operating costs after installa- 
tion may be kept down to a minimum. The archi- 
tect is especially interested in economies or inno- 
vations effected by those who operate their build- 
ings as such practices have an important bearing 
on the commercial feasibility of new structures. 
A large building is primarily a new business enter- 
prise, designed to earn a reasonable return on the 
capital invested, and if a reduced expenditure upon 
machinery and a low cost of operation can be as- 
sured in advance, some of the difficulties which 
discourage the investment of money in building 
operations, especially during periods of high con- 
struction costs, will be removed. 

One of the most important economies in building 
operation is the general adoption of purchased elec- 
tric power and electrically operated machinery in 
conjunction with the use of low pressure steam. 
In the economical new building of today, electri- 
cally operated machinery is used almost exclu- 
sively, such appliances costing less to install, occupy- 
ing far less floor space and requiring less attention 
and expense to operate. The heating of buildings 
and operation of hot water apparatus are, however, 
unsolved insofar as the substitution of electricity 
for steam is concerned, and must be by steam. It 
is generally found that power plant machinery 
designed to operate in this manner can be installed 
for about one-third the cost of other systems and 
is from about 17 to 30 per cent less expensive to 
operate. 

lustrating the investment required for machin- 
ery in boiler and engine rooms these figures will 
show the reduced cost in three typical new build- 
ings of applying the use of a supply of purchased 
power in conjunction with low pressure steam sup- 
ply as compared with the installation of more com- 
plex systems: 


r | YHE expense of operating boiler and engine 


Ke 


SPAIN PLAN II 

Investment required for Investment 
high pressure boilers, for heating 
Private electric power _ piping 


required 
boilers, 
system in 


TYPE OF VOLUME plant. piping system boiler room and elec- 
BUILDING CULT and auxiliary ma-_ tric auxiliary machin- 
chinery arranged to ery for low pressure 
operate with high plant, electricity be- 
pressure steam ing purchased from 
a public source of 
supply 
Factory 4,000,000 $117,000 $32,000 
High class 
apartment 900,000 $60,000 $15,000 
hotel 
Office and 
printing bldg. 2,750,000 $163,000 $28,000 


These figures are based on prevailing prices, but 
the same proportional saving in initial investment 
can be demonstrated in a large structure of any 
type. These amounts include the cost of only 
engine and boiler room machinery and do not 
include the cost of elevators, heating radiators, 
plumbing and other building equipment, the invest- 
ment for which is practically the same under both 
plans. 

In view of these wide differences in investment 
it is of interest to study the comparative costs of 
operation of the machinery after a building is put 
into service. Perhaps the most interesting case 
which has come within’ the writer’s experience is 
that of a building in which a comparatively new 
power plant installation, carefully designed and 
most efficiently operated, was abandoned by the 
building owners after a few years’ use in order to 
reduce expenses in operation. The cost of con- 
verting the equipment so as to make possible the 
boiler and engine room machinery being operated 
electrically and the heating service to be supplied 
on a closed system, amounted to $13,000. A sav- 
ing of $21,592 was effected so that the entire ex- 
pense of alteration was saved by the economies 
secured in nine months’ operation. This detailed 
information will be of interest for purposes of 
comparison with other structures, existing or 
proposed: 

Type of building 


Volume 
Height 


Offices and printing 
2,750,000 cu. ft. 
14 stories 
Prior to the abandonment of the use of the high 
pressure steam system the costs of operation were 
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$90,384 per year, made up of these items: 


Coal 

Labor 

Oil 

Ash removal 


$64,345 
20,184 
1,398 
1,257 


Repairs (to private electric power plant) 


and supplies 


Total per year 


3,200 


$90,384 


This operating expense provided these various 


services: 


I 
Building service 


II 
Methods of operation or produc- 
tion 


Electric light and power 


House water pumping 

Fire protection, water and air 
under pressure for sprinkler 
system 

Building heating 


Hot water supply 


Industrial steam for stereotype 
and other purposes 


Supplied from the electric power 
plant operated by high pressure 
steam 

High pressure steam pumps 

High pressure steam pumps and 
compressors 


Exhaust steam from electric power 
plant 

Exhaust steam from electric power 
plant 

High pressure steam from main 
boilers 


Upon the installation being changed and the 
machinery operated with purchased electricity 
the arrangement of the equipment was such as is 
shown in the accompanying Diagram I, from which 
is gathered a striking illustration of the reduced 
number of appliances required to be maintained 


and used. The actual expenses of operation under 
this rearrangement were: 
Coal $12,000 
Labor 4,150 
Oil aii) 
Ash removal 260 
Purchased electricity, 1,462,772 kw. hrs. 50,082 
Purchased gas 2,263 
Total per year $68,792 


Under the revised plan of operation, the build- 
ing services were provided in this manner: 
I Ul 


Method of operation or produc- 


Building service t 
tion 


Electric light and power Purchased from public supply com- 
pany 

Electrically operated automatic con- 
trol 

Fire protection, water and air Electrically operated automatic con- 
under pressure for sprinkler sys- trol 
tem : 

Building heating 

Hot water supply 


House water pumping 


Low pressure steam 
Gas-fired boiler with automatic con- 


tro 
Gas-fired boiler with automatic feed 
and pressure regulation 


Industrial steam for stereotype 
and other purposes 


This is only one example of an economic devel- 
opment such as is taking place over the entire 
country. The rising expenses of operation are 
making obsolete many installations which were at 
one time considered the most perfect of their class. 
Many buildings have already been changed to 
operate electrically, the general experience being 
that the cost of the change is saved within a max- 
imum period of two years. The engineers of a 
large public utility corporation, owners of many 
real estate properties, whose operations extend over 
the entire country, have checked up the wastages 
chargeable to the use of complex engine room sys- 
tems and are now proceeding to follow the example 
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of other real estate operators in adopting the newer 
and simpler methods. 

Large hotels are commonly supposed to be de- 

pendent upon the use of high pressure steam to a 
greater degree than any other type of large build- 
ing, yet a modern hotel can be designed so that 
only a few minor pieces of apparatus have to be ‘ 
operated with high pressure steam, the largest of 
which, curiously enough, is the mangle of the hotel 
laundry. A small automatic gas-fired boiler is 
provided for this purpose—compact, self contained, | 
automatic and economical in its operation— j 
placed beside the mangle which it supplies. For | 
all other hotel service, electricity, low pressure . 
steam and gas provide economical and simple 
operation. The architect or engineer of today who 
plans installations to operate with high pressure 
steam for even the largest hotel is diverting his 
clients’ funds to purposes for which no operating 
benefit, either practical or economic, can be secured. 
A hotel is run on a narrower margin of profit than 
the majority of business enterprises and every item 
of investment should be restricted to that which 
will directly earn revenue for the owner or operator 
or which is absolutely necessary to complete the 
physical structure of the building. It may be of 
interest to know that a well known chain system of 
hotels in New York, noted for its careful and sci- 
entific methods of management, has just recently 
reorganized the power plants in the properties in 
its system so that only low pressure steam and pur- 
chased electricity are used. 

New buildings designed to operate with low 
pressure steam and purchased electricity show sub- 
stantial advantages in the use of coal and power as 
compared with older types of similar buildings in 
which a larger investment has been made for ma- 
chinery and in which a higher expense is required 
per year for the same kind of building service. To 
illustrate this point, the comparison is made of 
two large buildings, one of which is equipped to 
operate with high pressure steam apparatus and 
the other for operation with low pressure steam and 
purchased electricity: 

Office building, equipped Office building, equipped 
with high pressure for purchased electric- 


steam and _ electric ity and low pressure 
power plant steam operation 


Volume 3,200,000 cu. ft. 6,500,000 cu. ft. 
Total steam used per 

year 78,400,000 Ibs. 25,200,000 Ibs. 
Total electricity used per £ 

year *700,000 kw. hrs. 950,000 kw. hrs. 


*Higher consumption of electricity than is usually found in a building of this 
size is due to design, long interior corridors, small windows, etc. 
This following tabulation shows the different 
methods by which the building service was p 
vided in these two structures: 


Office building, equipped Office building equipped 


Building service with high pressure for pure’ e 
steam and _ electric and low pressure steam 
power plant operation 


Purchased electricity 
Low pressure steam 
Low pressure steam 

Purchased electricity 
Purchased electricity 
Purchased electricity 


Electric light and power High pressure steam 
House heating Exhaust steam 
Water heating Exhaust steam 
Elevator service High pressure steam 
Water pumping High pressure steam 
Auxiliary pump operation High pressure steam 
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It must not be assumed, however, that in exist- 
ing buildings equipped with high pressure steam 
installations similar economies can be obtained 
merely by shutting down the engines and genera- 
tors of a private power plant and replacing their 
operation with a supply of purchased electricity. 
While substantial economies may result from this 
procedure, it is essential in every building, new or 
existing, where electric light and power are to be 
purchased, that every piece of steam-operated 
machinery be rearranged to operate electrically 
if the full measure of economy is to be realized. 
The entire system of steam-piping, traps, tanks, 
heaters, etc., must also be rearranged so as to 
secure the maximum economy in operation in con- 
junction with a purchased supply of electric power. 
These figures of cost show the actual experience of 
the owner of a factory building who merely shut 
down his private electric power plant and _pur- 
chased electricity, but did not convert the other 
steam-using appliances for economic results under 
the changed system. The building in question was 
five stories high, having a volume of 800,000 cubic 
feet. 

Under the system of high pressure steam supply 
and with the private power plant in operation, the 
annual costs were: 


Fuel, 2320 tons $18,972 
Labor, 4 men 6,900 
Ash removal 1,392 
Repairs (average) and supplies 1,000 
Electricity purchased (breakdown service) 960 
Water chargeable to electric plant 250 
Insurance 140 

Total $29,614 


250 kilowatts 
Lngine ¢ Generator |\Erg 


Boilers - 1050 horse 
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Upon shutting down the private power plant and 
purchasing electricity, but making no other changes 
on the equipment or operating methods, the annual 
costs of operation were: 


Fuel, 2000 tons $16,200 
Labor, 3 men and 1 man for 6 mos. 6,290 
Ash removal 1,200 
Repairs (average) and supplies 300 
Water chargeable to steam plant 180 
Insurance 125 
Electricity purchased, 270,000 kw. hrs. 12,760 

Total $37,055 


The machinery was then rearranged so that all 
the steam-operated pumps and other appliances 
were operated electrically, except building heating, 
hot water apparatus and industrial steam for ten- 
ants’ use. The latter service was furnished from 
a new auxiliary vertical steam boiler, with a sep- 
arate steam piping system specially installed for 
the purpose. All unnecessary usages of steam were 
thus eliminated, and under these conditions the 
costs of operation were: 


Fuel, 1100 tons $8,900 
Labor, 2 men and 1 man for 6 mos. 3,500 
Ash removal 660 
Repairs (average) and supplies 100 


Insurance 75 
Electricity purchased, 280,000 kw. hrs. 13,140 


Total $26,375 


These figures show the effect of a correct operat- 
ing system in reducing expenses of operation and 
at the same time explain why so much controversy 
has centered around the question of central station 
versus private power plant operation. The full 
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Diagram I. Comparison of Independent Power Plant with Equipment Required when Purchased Current Is Used 
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measure of economy in operation with purchased 
electricity, in large buildings, can be obtained 
only when all power machinery is arranged to 
operate electrically. Steam should be used only 
for warming, cooking or other similar processes. 
If this plan is followed the result is a simple ar- 
rangement of machinery, obtained at low cost and 
inexpensive in operation. 

Another development in the financial success of 
buildings, which is of interest to architects and en- 
gineers, is the sub-metering of electricity by which 
the tenants in office buildings, apartment houses 
and lofts are charged for electricity in exact ratio 
to the amount used. It was at one time a general 
practice of real estate operators to supply free 
electricity to tenants. This resulted in excessive 
use and waste of power and light. It is an axiom 
in building operation that a service gratuitously 
afforded is seldom appreciated and is frequently 
wasted. This condition became aggravated as 
electrical devices for the apartment and office 
increased in number, and a general policy came into 
effect, first in loft buildings, then in apartment 
houses and now being generally extended to the 
largest office buildings, of metering the electricity 
used by each tenant and charging for the amount 
used at the same price which would be charged if 
the tenant had purchased direct from the public 
supply company. By applying this system the 
owner can purchase a total supply current for the 
entire building at wholesale rates and re-sell to 
his tenants at the regular retail rates. The build- 
ing thus bears only the expense of lighting public 
space, of power for elevators and for minor pump- 
ing service. In many buildings this system re- 
turns a profit to the owner, due to the difference 
between the wholesale and retail rates for elec- 
tricity. In loft and manufacturing buildings the 
margin from this source usually meets the expense 
of the lighting of halls and stairways and power for 
elevator service. This system of sub-metering 
electric current is of special interest to architects 
in its effect on the financial success of a proposed 
new structure, as every reduction in the expendi- 
ture which falls on the owner makes it easier to 
justify an investment in building operation. 

Allowances must be made for the cost of pro- 
viding and installing the electric meters in the 
offices, stores or apartments. The complete cost 
with wiring loops, meter boards, cutouts, etc., for 
the usual building is about $40 each. Under this 
system the cost of power in loft buildings and of 
light in office and apartment buildings may be dis- 
regarded by the architect who has to consider only 
that used for public lighting and that required to 
operate elevators and water pumps. 

Another development in machinery design which 
has an important effect in the operating expense of 
apartment houses is the modern unit type of refrig- 
erating plant. In an apartment house of the 
highest class it is customary to furnish refrigera- 
tion service to each apartment, and until recent 
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years the usual method was to provide a refriger- 
ating plant in the basement, consisting of a steam 
engine or motor, refrigerating compressor, brine 
pumps, circulating water pumps and auxiliary ap- 
paratus of sufficient capacity for the requirements 
of the entire building. Cold brine to cool the 
boxes was circulated through a piping system. 

The development of the so-called unit refrig- 
erator, each machine complete in itself and placed 
in the apartment to be served, does away with the 
expensive installation of brine piping, the life of 
which is always limited. In many buildings such 
systems of piping have failed, through corrosion, in 
less than six years after installation and replace- 
ment has been found impracticable, due to difficul- 
ties and expense in redecorating. The cost of these 
self-contained unit machines is approximately 
$1,000 per unit, installed complete, so that in a 
high class apartment house with 18 apartments the 
investment is about $18,000, which is no more than 
a central plant with piping would involve. The 
expense of operation is of course borne by the ten- 
ant instead of by the building owner, as even in 
the highest class of apartment buildings it is now 
the general practice for the tenant to pay for all 
electricity used in his own service. In a building 
of 18 apartments the cost of operating a central 
refrigerating plant was about $2,500 per year, but 
when it was equipped with the unit refrigerators in 
each apartment, the owner’s expenses were re- 
duced to $540 per year. 


Coal Usage in Buildings on Low Pressure 


Coal usage in buildings equipped for operation 
with low pressure steam and purchased electricity 
varies in proportion to the volume. Unusual ex- 
posures or corner buildings may show somewhat 
higher rates of usage in fuel, but the difference due 
to such conditions is not so great but that the quan- 
tities given here may be safely used, as the figures 
are from actual records from buildings in operation: 


: Coal used; net tons 


Type of building Volume Coal used; net tons per 1,000,000 cu. 
ft. of volume 
Office 6,500,000 1796 277 
Office 2,032,000 960 480 
Office 18,500,000 5199 280 
Office 910,000 350 390 
Printing 2,750,000 1000 320 
Manufacturing 1,500,000 480 320 
*Hotel 1,500,000 1200 *800 
Institution 11,225,000 4293 370 


+Tower building a 

*Also includes steam for hotel kitchen and hot water supply 

Architects are now devoting greater attention to 
the question of expense in the operation of their 
buildings, and the foregoing information may 
therefore be of interest not only from the view- 
point of costs and quantities of heat, light and 
power, but also for the information on operating 
policies favored by those charged with the opera- 
tion of large buildings. Special acknowledgment 
is due by the writer to A. R. Heath, Vice-president 
of the New York Service Company, with whom he — 
has been associated in gathering the information 
here presented. 


Steel Design for Buildings 


PART III. THE DESIGN OF A PLATE GIRDER (CONTINUED) 


By CHARLES L. SHEDD, C.E. 


N the preceding installment, Owing to restricted 
I space, only one table for allowable flange 
stresses was given. This was Table V, for two 
6x 6 angles with 13” cover plates. There are given 
here two others, one, Table VI, for 6 x 6 angles and 
a 14” cover plate and the other, Table Viator 
6x 4 angles and a 9” cover plate. The 14” cover 
plates are a little more economical for heavy 
girders than narrower plates and if the top flange is 
unsupported laterally for some distance it is stiffer 
to resist buckling sidewise. 

The narrower plates are especially good for double 
girders where the width is limited. Two girders 
side by side with 9-inch cover plates make a very 
good section to carry a plate and angle column with 
a 10-inch web, when the web of the column is per- 
pendicular to the webs of the girders. The columns 
carrying such a: pair of girders can readily be made 
facing the same way as the column carried, so that 
the webs of the girders may pass directly by the 
flange plates of the columns and be riveted di- 
rectly to them with only a small seat angle for 
erection purposes. This makes a very rigid 
connection and one that can be easily erec- 
ted. The different widths of flange plates 
for the girders may be used to suit various 
conditions which may be encountered. 

As there is but one gage line in the 4-inch 
legs and two in the 6-inch legs, the sections 
are so designed that the area of the plates 
does not exceed the area of the angles in 
order that when the rivet pitch is figured 
between the flange angles and the webs, the 
rivets between the flange plates and angles 
will be sufficiently strong if spaced opposite 
those in the inside gage lines of the angles. 

Table VIII corresponds to Table IV, 
showing the distance from the back of the 
angles to the center of gravity of the flanges. 

When this distance is plus, the center 
gravity is in the angles, but when it is minus 
it is located in the plates. Some designers 
specify that no section shall be used where 
this distance is a negative quantity. Occa- 
sionally, when the shear is too great on a 
short shallow girder, 7-inch rivets have to 
be employed, when a new but similar set of 
design tables will have to be used. 

On light work smaller angles are used and 
in cases of emergency, when rolled beams 
were hard to obtain, plate girders have been 
substituted for beams as small at least as 
20" Is. In designing these very shallow 
girders it is best to usean exact method in 
designing the section, that is to compute the 
sectional modulus of the section to be used. 
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To determine the rivet pitch on these shallow 
girders the amount of longitudinal shear per lineal 
inch should be obtained from the value of SQ/I, 
where S is the total shear on the girder, QO the 
statical moment of the flange about the neutral 
axis of the girder, and I the moment of inertia 
of the entire girder section. 

When no flange section can be found strong 
enough to resist the bending moment on the girder, 
the strength of the flange may be increased by in- 
troducing some plates 9” wide under the flange 
angles. This allows the use of an extra row of flange 
rivets through these plates and the web inside the 
rows through the flange angles. In computing the 
rivet pitch for such a section care should be taken 
to realize that this new row of rivets does not help 
to develop any flange stress except in these new 
plates. It is therefore necessary to compute the 
rivet pitch twice, once for the planes of shear be- 
tween the web and these plates and once between 
these plates and the flange angles. 


ALLOWABLE FLANGE STRESSES 
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It is occasionally necessary to splice the webs or 
flanges where the girders are very long. Where only 
one splice is required in the web it may be placed 
near the middle of the girder or, in other words, 
near the point of zero shear where the web is doing 
the least work. These web splices are made in 
varying forms, depending upon the taste of the 
designer. Two common types were shown in Fig. 
10 of the article appearing in the June number of 
THE Forum. The “a” type is preferred by the 
author as it allows a simpler and more exact analy- 
sis to be made. ‘Two origins of stress must be 
considered in making this design, that is the stress 
from the shear on the girder and the stress from the 
bending. The rivets on each side of the joint in the 
web must be capable of resisting these stresses. 
The shear must be considered as being transferred 
from the web to the splice plates at the center of 
gravity of each group of rivets. This causes a mo- 
ment on the group equal to the shear multiplied 
by half the distance between these centers of 
gravity, and this moment should be added 
to the moment on: the girder resisted by 
the web and the rivets designed to resist 
the resultant of the stresses caused by 
this moment and the vertical shear. 

The stresses caused by the moments are 
proportional to the distances of the rivets 
from the center of gravity of the group and 
the moments are therefore proportional to 
the squares of the distances. If a summa- 
tion were made of the squares of the dis- 
tances of each rivet from the center of 
gravity of the group, and the moment 
divided by this summation (care being 
taken to use inches in the summation of the 
squares and inch-pounds for the bending 
moment), the result would be the stress on 
an imaginary rivet one inch from the center 
of gravity of the group, and if this were 
multiplied by the distance to the rivet the 
most distant from the center of gravity, the 
result would be the stress on that rivet due 
to the moments. This stress would act ina 
direction at right angles to a line connecting 
the rivet with the center of gravity, and if 
this were shown diagrammatically it could 
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is not practical to have the angles or plates in the 
compression flange bear against each other to 
transfer any part of the stress. The only care 
necessary is to have the centers of gravity of the 
spliced material, of the splicing material, and of 
the rivets as nearly coincident as possible. 

In girders used in shops to carry crane girders or 
in any place where the girder is liable to lateral 
stress, the top flange can be strengthened to resist 
such a stress by adding a channel placed with its 
web flat and its flanges turned down. Such a 
channel may be replaced by a wider plate than the 
ordinary flange plates, having additional angles at 
its outer edge with their vertical legs turned down 
to make a section similar to a channel with its web 
flat. The maximum stress in such a girder is at 
the outer edge of this channel shape and is the sum 
of the stresses caused by the bending in the two 
directions. « The mistake is often made of using the 
resultant of these two stresses instead of the sum. 


Copyright, 1921, by Charles L. Shedd, C.E. 
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Straight Talks with Architects 


Il. HOW MANY ARCHITECTS WILL BE IN BUSINESS TEN YEARS FROM NOW? 


tect who, for many years, has been a con- 

structive force in his profession. He has 
long realized the importance of architectural prac- 
tice as an element in the economic structure of the 
United States. He also realizes the weaknesses 
which exist in the profession today and which 
threaten to undermine its strength and to result in 
an adverse effect on the business of every member of 
the profession, regardless of the volume of his prac- 
tice or its character. 

There are some unpleasant facts facing the 
architectural profession today, and our friend 
voiced this sentiment when he said in no uncertain 
terms, “There is only one thing you can do to make 
architects realize the gravity of the present situa- 
tion — use scareheads! You cannot make them 
too strong, because conditions warrant every possible 
effort to stir architects into a state of mind where 
they will give consideration to the future welfare 
of the profession, which today is menaced far 
beyond their realization.’’ 

We have fully realized this situation for many 
months —in fact since long before the close of the 
war. We have been at a loss, however, to know 
how these conditions might best be brought before 
the architects of the country in a sufficiently strong 
but inoffensive manner. We have discussed these 
questions with architects of every type—with 
conservatives, who have warned us that we are 
treading on dangerous ground, and with radicals, 
who have a tendency to agree with any departure 
from the well worn path of precedent. The test 
of the matter, however, and a fact which has 
clarified our course in attempting to “shed light 
in the dark corners,” is the unfailing approval 
which has met our views in discussing these matters 
with architects who have made business successes 
of their organizations. 


[tect morning we sat in the office of an archi- 


eG by the expressions of public opinion 
regarding architectural service, which have from 
time to time reached this office, it is evident that 
there exists today a paradoxical condition. The 
public condemns the average architect as inefficient 
from a business viewpoint. The general impression 
exists that the employment of an architect is in 
many instances almost a luxury. On the other 
hand, as is universally understood, the public 
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entrusts the architectural profession with the ex- 
penditure of vast sums of money for construction. 

Unfortunately, the public does not understand 
the complexity and volume of the work involved 
in carrying out an architectural commission. In 
days of old, when the architect functioned princi- 
pally in the field, his service was obvious—he was 
a master craftsman, directing the work of the 
representatives of the several guilds or crafts which 
were involved in the construction of an artistically 
designed building. Today, he is the master builder, 
but much of his service is carried on behind the 
closed doors of his drafting room, and of all he 
produces, the average layman can understand only 
the perspective and sketch floor plans. In the 
public consideration of a finished building, the 
architect usually receives credit only for its finished 
appearance. Approval is rarely bestowed upon him 
for convenience of arrangement, together with the 
equipment for the comfort and safety of tenants. 
In fact, the average person does not realize that 
architectural service goes far beyond the develop- 
ment of the esthetic phase of building design. 

There is no great profession which receives so 
little publicity as that of architecture. Newspapers 
and periodicals dwell on the progress which is made 
in the medical profession—the exploits and achieve- 
ments of lawyers constitute first page news. How 
rarely does one read of the work of an architect in 
the public press! It is true that monumental 
buildings receive a certain amount of favorable 
comment, but it is a rare instance when the name 
of the architect is mentioned or any credit given to 
architecture as a professional activity. 

There are two kinds of criticism which are use- 
less. The first of these is criticism which is of a 
destructive nature; the second is criticism of a 
general nature which offers no solution. In this 
article we must, therefore, attempt to make our 
criticism constructive and specific. In the course of 
articles which are to follow, together with presenta- 
tion of correspondence regarding the subject, we 
hope to offer practical solutions. Here, therefore, 
is a list of the points which we believe express pres- 
ent weaknesses, individual and collective, in the 
architectural profession today: 

1. Lack of full co-operation within the profes- 

sion to meet business problems which con- 
front the profession asa unit. 
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2. Failure on the part of individual architects 
to keep thoroughly abreast of developments 
affecting their professional and _ business 
interests. 

Unbusinesslike and improperly developed 
methods of charging for architectural ser- 
vices. 

4. Lack of proper business training. 

Lack of thorough knowledge of practical 
construction, or field experience. 

6. Weakness in cost estimating, particularly in 
preliminary stages. 

7. Unsound business getting methods. 

8. Failure to assume a rightful position in com- 
munity and political activities. 

9. Inefficient business administration 
the individual organization. 

We may now consider these points individually 

and in some detail: 

1. Lack of full co-operation within the profession 
to meet business problems which confront the 
profession as a unit 

In order that there be no misunderstanding of 
our position in this matter, may we at once call 
attention to the fact that this article is not an ad- 
verse criticism of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects? In fact, it may be said that the Institute 
has functioned perhaps as efficiently as an organ- 
ization may function when its membership in 
numbers probably represents only 20 per cent of 
the practicing architects in this country. The 
present writing therefore is directed more to the 
great unorganized mass of architects who, as indi- 
viduals, are struggling against problems which can 
only be solved by a strong collective effort. 

If we investigate other professions, we find strong 
organizations functioning in research, publicity 
and as media for the exchange of advanced knowl- 
edge. We find these organizations establishing 
standard practice wherever possible and represent- 
ing their members on political and business ques- 
tions having a direct bearing on their collective 
business interests. 

One of the duties of such an organization among 
architects is to keep the profession before the public 
eye in the proper light. It must take proper interest 
in civicand national problems; it must be the spokes- 
man of its members in the establishment of national 
or local regulations affecting the profession; it 
should be actively co-operating with the federal 
government in the solution of housing and un- 
employment. It should be strongly represented 
at every point where standardization of building 
materials, methods and practice may be under con- 
sideration. Such an organization should take the 
lead in constructive efforts to educate those within 
its own ranks in proper business practice and pro- 
fessional procedure. Every architect in this country 
should belong to an organization of this type. At 
this point we may mention the state societies of 
architects, some of which are beginning to function 
strongly on behalf of their members. Of particular 
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interest in this consideration is the work which has 
been done by the Illinois Society of Architects. We 
have not the space here to review its work, but we 
assume that many architects are familiar with it 
and we know that these activities have been not 
only beneficial to the direct membership of this 
organization, but that they provide the proof of 
what can be done when architects get together 
seriously to meet their collective problems with 
definite action. 

Why should we hear from east and west, from 
north and south, complaints of the encroachment 
of building contractors on the architectural field? 
Surely, any competition which gives service to the 
public is worthy competition, and if it be such that 
it disturbs the architect and makes him feel that 
others are encroaching on his legitimate field, this 
can be true only because he is not rendering proper 
service as demanded by the building public. We 
may close our consideration of this matter by calling 
attention to the obvious fact that no professional, 
industrial, commercial or labor group has ever 
received proper consideration, public or politic, 
until organized, co-operative effort has been put 
forth. 

2. Failure on the part of individual architects to 
keep abreast of developments affecting their 
professional and business interests 

We may preface this discussion with a question. 
“Why is it that architects collectively read less than 
any other professional group?’’ Consider for a 
moment the doctor, the lawyer, the dentist or the 
engineer. Where we find them, we find readers, 
particularly of the publications which convey to 
them the knowledge of progress within their respec- 
tive professions; news which describes new methods; 
facts regarding the economic phases of their own 
businesses, and any other data which may be of 
help to them, either in getting business or rendering 
better service to their clients. 

It is a fact that the architect keeps fairly well 
abreast of developments along the line of design 
because he is a close student of pictures. He is far 
behind the times, however, in matters of business 
and of developments within the building construc- 
tion industry. In fact, the broad statement may 
be made that in no profession are there so many 
individuals who stop studying almost at the time 
when they begin their professional practice! 
Fortunately, in the average architectural organiza- 
tion, young blood is constantly being introduced. 
It is this fact alone which keeps many offices at 
least only four or five years behind the times. In 
analyzing this matter, we find a new application 
of the biblical statement that ‘‘To him who hath 
shall be given.’’ We find that the more successful 
an architectural organization may be, the more 
closely it has studied every contribution tending 
toward the advancement of knowledge along lines 
contributory to the building industry and to mod- 
ern architectural design. As a matter of fact, 
the less business an architect has, the more carefully 
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should he study modern business trends and modern 
developments in his profession, in order that he 
may be in a better position to get business and to 
hold his clients and receive their recommendation 
for the work which he does. 

We may pause here for a moment to quote further 
comments made by our friend whose statements 
form the introduction to this article. ‘You will 
realize,” he said, ‘‘that the average architect hates 
to admit lack of knowledge on any subject, par- 
ticularly in relation to building construction. In 
some cases, he thinks he knows it all, and in other 
cases he wants the client to think so. It is a fact, 
however, that building construction has become so 
complex in its nature, that no one man can know as 
much as should be known in order to carry out all 
details of designing a large building. In the pro- 
fession of medicine, all doctors have reached a stage 
where they admit that the knowledge of specialists 
should be employed in difficult cases. On the other 
hand, there are very few architects who will not un- 
dertake the design of any kind of a building if they 
have the opportunity. They hesitate to call in 
consultants who are specialists in certain phases 
relative to construction or equipment. They do 
not realize that in most cases the owner welcomes 
such advice. 

“ The result may be seen in every part of the land, 
in the form of buildings which are inefficient 
machines to carry out the purposes for which they 
were conceived. This should not be the case, and 
every building which represents an element of 
failure in performance of its main purpose, contrib- 
utes its quota of disfavor towards the architec- 
tural profession in the eyes of the public. 

“Is it the fault of the leaders in the profession 
who will not contribute the knowledge they have 
gained for the benefit of beginners? Perhaps so— 
_but more certainly it is the fault of the individual 
architect who assumes more than he can perform 
and who does not keep abreast of developments 
and resources which may tend to safeguard the 
interests of a client!” 

3. Unbusinesslike and improperly developed 

methods of charging for architectural services 

This is a subject which we deem of particular 
importance and which will be considered in detail 
in the November or December issue of Tur ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Forum. It is sufficient now to say that 
many architects are struggling for a successful 
solution of this question of charging clients for 
services. It is true that a certain standard series 
of minimum charges, based on percentages, has been 
recommended by the American Institute of Archi- 
tects. .It is not true, however, that these standard 
charges are always adhered to by architects gen- 
erally. In fact, we doubt very much if there is any 
office which has not deviated from the standards 
set forth in some instances. There has gone abroad 
through the architectural profession a definite 
misconception of what we believe to be the position 
of the A.I. A.in regard to this question. _Member- 
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ship in the Institute is not contingent upon agreeing 
to the charges of this schedule. We have heard 
many of the younger architects declare that they 
would not join the Institute because of this condi- 
tion. What the Institute has set forth, in its own 
words, is: 

“Even as a schedule of charges the document is not of a 
very precise nature. It indicates that the basic percentage 
under ordinary circumstances is six, but that there are many 
cases in which it is greater. The percentage necessarily varies 
under different circumstances, since the architect’s fee, like 
that of any professional man, must depend upon his skill, 
experience and standing, upon the character and location of 
the work to be done, as well as upon the kind and cost of the 
services to be rendered. Therefore, to base the architect’s 
fee upon an unvarying percentage of the cost of the work is 
neither reasonable nor equitable; but since that method has 
long been and is still largely in use, the Institute names a 
certain rate lower than which in ordinary cases competent 
and complete services are not to be expected.” 


It is but logical to say that the fee of the architect 
must depend, even as a doctor's fee depends, upon 
his established practice, his skill and his experience. 
There are architects who do no residential work for 
less than 10 per cent and they get 10 per cent with- 
out question, because of the record which they have 
established. To go to the other end of the scale, 
we may cite the case of an architect who does work 
for speculative builders at low cost to them and at 
high profit to him. Here isan instance. A specula- 
tive builder comes to him for the plans and building 
permit necessary to construct a two-family house. 
He draws the plans on paper and gets the building 
permit. He writes no specifications and provides 
no details. It takes approximately 30 hours of 
draftsman’s time to do this work. On the ordinary 
schedule of charges, the owner will pay for the 
plans and specifications and other architectural 
service between $600 and $800. He pays in this 
case $150. Out of this, the gross profit to the 
architect is over $100. 

The question thus resolves itself most logically 
into the evolution of a method of payment by which 
the architect is reimbursed for the time of his 
organization, and this time paid for by the owner 
is used as he may see fit. Here there is introduced 
the opportumity for differentiating between the 
skill and experience of one architect as opposed to 
another. The architect, under a system of this 
kind, could estimate the value which the market 
establishes for his services and could contract 
definitely on this basis without proceeding along 
unethical or unprofessional lines. Today, if you 
want the doctor on the corner, you pay him $3 a 
visit, but if you want a famous specialist you will 
pay as much as he sees fit to charge. The same 
condition is true of the legal profession. Why not, 
then, of the architectural profession? 

4. Lack of proper business training 

Here is a subject on which volumes could be 
written. At this time, however, we will take oc- 
casion to make only a few comments. To outline 
another paradox—in the education of an architect 
as it is carried out today, there seems to be no room 
for business training. Our architectural schools, 
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even including the so-called ‘‘practical’’ courses 
which are presented through such organizations as 
the Y. M. C. A., do not equip a man to conduct 
the business of architecture—what he learns about 
business procedure is learned in the “‘school of hard 
knocks.”’ A few architects, fortunately, are gifted 
with what in many instances is slightingly termed 
“the commercial instinct.’”’ But when we realize 
the vast changes which have taken place in the 
requirements of building construction, it becomes 
evident that this ‘“commercial instinct,’ introduced 
into an architectural organization, is to be admired. 

Naturally, the need for business knowledge varies 
with the type of practice in the individual office. 
We may make the direct statement, however, that 
in almost every instance where a client becomes 
dissatisfied with the service of an architect, zt 7s not 
on the grounds of design, but is due to failure in 
some one of the business phases which enter into 
relations between the architect and his client. 

5. Lack of thorough knowledge of practical con- 

struction 

When in the evolution of architectural practice 
the principal activities retired from the field to the 
office, the momentum of the change was too great 
and carried the architect too far from direct contact 
with actual construction conditions. It is a well 
known fact that a practical building contractor 
will take the plans of many architects and make 
changes which will result in economy, due to the 
saving of labor and material. We have watched 
with interest the educational value of field work 
which has been undertaken by certain younger 
architects employed by building construction organ- 
izations. These men have been called upon not 
only to design buildings but to carry out construc- 
tion superintendence or to work as assistants to the 
superintendents of construction. In this manner 
they have had a much more intimate contact with 
actual field conditions than is ordinarily received 
in the course of architectural supervision. It is an 
undeniable fact that this experience has made their 
services as architects of much more value to those 
who have employed them. They have much more 
practical methods of cutting corners; they have 
learned to visualize their work more definitely in 
terms of quantities of material and hours of labor. 
They have learned the value of standardization and 
the important relationship between dimensions 
and available stock sizes of material. They have 
actually been very close to work in three dimensions, 
which to a great extent had before been carried 
out in their own minds on the flat surface of drawing 
boards. There is a vast difference between de- 
signing a building and supervising its construction, 
and designing a building and actually building it. 
This difference is reflected in future planning in 
many practical ways. We believe that a young 
architect or a graduate from an architectural 
school can have no better experience than to work 
for one or two years for a building construction 
company. Changed outlook and added knowledge 
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thus afforded will find direct expression through all 
the rest of the years in which this man may be en- 
gaged in planning buildings. 

Naturally, it is impossible for the average archi- 
tect to spend much time in the field, but he has 
another opportunity to meet this situation, which 
in most instances does not receive his consideration. 
If he himself has not a thorough practical knowledge | 
of actual field work, it would be well to call into 
conference those who have. These may be build- 
ing contractors or they may be engineers, specializ- 
ing in some important phase of mechanical or 
structural design. 

Restrictions of time and space forbid an extended 
consideration of the additional points set forth in 
the introductory paragraphs of this article. Toa 
certain extent these are self-explanatory. In 
preceding issues we have discussed the question of 
preliminary cost estimates and the dissatisfaction 
which has arisen on the part of owners where build- 
ing costs have greatly exceeded the architects’ 
original estimates. We have seen numerous sound 
projects taken out of the market because of the 
disappointment of the owner in finding the con- 
tractors’ figures greatly in excess of the architect’s 
estimates and his own limit of investment. 

In regard to business getting methods there exists 
today a great need for constructive work on the 
part of the average architect. We are no longer 
in a period when an architect can afford to wait 
patiently for such work as chance and social con- 
tact may bring into his office. Back of this failure 
to get work on a sound selling basis there is, of 
course, the factor of inadequate business expe- 
rience. It is difficult, indeed, for an architect to 
visualize real estate improvement in the form of 
building if he has no knowledge of real estate 
methods or building finance. Similarly, it is diffi- 
cult for him to enter the field of commercial and 
industrial building if he has not the faculty of view- 
ing building problems from the viewpoint of the 
tenant to whom the building is the most important 
machine in connection with the conduct of his 
business. 

These are but indications of the great fundamental 
problem which faces the architectural profession 
today. We are undoubtedly at a parting of the 
ways in this reconstruction period when architec- 
ture as a profession is threatened with the loss of 
individuality. There is a definite danger that it 
will be assimilated by new types of building or- 
ganization, many of which are in evidence today, 
wherein architectural practice is but a department 
of a complete service to the owner. On the other 
hand, by careful, co-ordinated effort, which will 
come only through individual realization of the 
situation, it is quite possible that the architect will 
become in factthe master builder and that his organ- 
ization will, as never before, be the service organiza- 
tion to which the prospective building investor 
turns, not only for the best in design but for com- 
plete appreciation of his business problems. 
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Plate Description 


HECKSCHER BurLpING, NEw York. PLATES 
47-49. This structure, at the southwest corner of 
Fifth avenue and 57th street and fronting also on 
56th street, besides being the largest building yet 
erected in this immediate locality, is interesting as 
being designed in the style of the French renais- 
sance, a type rarely selected for a tall business 
structure, and also as having been planned in con- 
formity with the New York zoning regulations. 
The lower stories of the building are intended for 
high class wholesale and retail business while the 
floors in the tower, being of smaller area, are ar- 
ranged as offices, the main entrance to the different 
floors being from Fifth avenue. 

An arcade, one story in height, extends through 
the building from 56th to 57th street, the space 
upon its sides being arranged as small retail shops 
suitable for businesses which require but small areas. 
This is a comparatively unusual application of the 
arcade idea and is especially successful in making a 
more intensive use of ground floor space ina building 
covering a large and extremely valuable area. The 
arcade has been given an architectural appearance 
in keeping with the building, with trim of black 
and gold marble, bronze show window details and 
painted ceiling. 

The designing of the Heckscher Building in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the zoning law was 
simplified by reason of the fact that 57th street, 
being of unusual width, permitted the same cornice 
line as Fifth avenue; the southern portion of the 
structure, however, facing 56th street, was neces- 
sarily planned in accordance with the street’s 
narrower width. The exterior of the building is of 
Indiana limestone up to the main cornice, the walls 
above, with their various setbacks, being of grayish 
tan brick made in a special size, 4 x 4 x 1114, while 
the terra cotta which is used as ornament is the 
color of limestone. A striking detail of the exterior 
is the use of metal panels at the floor levels between 
the windows of different stories. These panels are 
of copper wrought in high relief and toned toa light, 
bright green by the use of acids. The panels 
create strong vertical lines which have the effect 
of accentuating the height of the building. 

Fisk BuritpiInc, NEw York. PLATES 50251; 
This structure fronts upon 57th street and the ends 
face Broadway and Eighth avenue so that the 
building was planned to embody the setbacks re- 
quired by the zoning regulations governing these 
three thoroughfares. Being in the heart of New 
York’s automobile district, it was necessary that 
the salesrooms upon the ground floor possess ample 
show window space which has been secured to an 
unusual degree by covering the structural steel 
with cast iron about these window areas. Above 
this main floor the second and third stories are 
faced with stone to form a base for the remaining 
23 floors of brick with their setbacks and parapets. 
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Above the 21st floor, where the uppermost setback 
occurs, the facade of the tower is designed with a 
row of pilasters which tend to unify the design and 
to broaden the apparent width of the facade. 

THE Liccett Burtpinc, New York. PLATES 
52,53. This structure represents a typical modern 
New York office building occupying a valuable plot, 
which necessitates the obtaining of the utmost in 
rentable area. The building occupies the northeast 
corner of Madison avenue and 42d street, with an 
extension, 40 feet in width, facing 43d street. 

Complying with the provision of the New York 
zoning ordinance, the building is planned with 
setbacks above the height permitted facing avenues 
or streets of the widths here involved. Up to the 
sixteenth floor the exterior walls are of red brick in 
four shades, laid in Flemish bond, with sills of 
limestone and acornice at the level of the seven- 
teenth floor. At this point, where the first setback 
occurs, small towers are placed at the corners. 
This setback is of two stories and the walls are of 
the same material, with cornice and trim of lime- 
stone. Above this is the main portion of the tower 
which includes four stories, which are given similar 
treatment, and above the tower is a penthouse for 
tanks and elevator machinery, so planned as to 
form the crown of the entire structure. 

The treatment of the two lower floors is such as 
to permit show windows as large as possible for 
space devoted entirely to retail stores. Use has 
been made of pilasters and spandrels of cast iron 
which cover the girders and columns. At the top 
of the second story front is placed an ornamental 
cresting of cast iron and the base of this show win- 
dow area is of black fossil marble, the entire com- 


Position giving the building the effect of being 


securely anchored to the ground behind and below 
this show window space and independent of it—a 
far more successful arrangement than would have 
followed the apparent resting of the building upon 
inadequate stone piers. 

THE SHEDD MAvusoLEuM, LOWELL, Mass. 
PLATE 56. The design of this family tomb is based 
upon the Greek stele. The walls are battered on 
each. elevation and together with the roof slabs are 
of white granite from New Hampshire. Doors, 
vases, slab rings and ventilator are of greenish 
bronze. The interior of the mausoleum is of pink 
marble and contains six niches, three on each side 
of the axis, which are lined with black slate. 

WHITMAN MoNnuMENT, Mr. AUBURN CEMETERY, 
CAMBRIDGE. PLATE 57. With the exception of the 
base course, which is of pink granite from North 
Carolina, this monument is constructed entirely of 
pink marble. It rests upon a foundation of solid 
concrete, 6 x 8 in plan and 5 feet deep. The marble 
has been given a treatment with the pneumatic tool 
which produces a surface that keeps clean auto- 
matically. 
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COMMENT 


CONSTRUCTION AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


HIS month sees the formation of a capable 
group, called together by President Harding 
to consider the unemployment that exists 
generally throughout the country. Unemploy- 
ment is the natural outcome of the disjointed busi- 
ness conditions we have been struggling with for 
several months, but distressing as the situation is, 
it is not without a redeeming feature if we will 
recognize the opportunity it offers for finding some 
means of stabilization in future. In prosperous 
times there is little incentive to take count of cost; 
wasteful practices creep in unnoticed and steadily 
cause losses that are not recognized as such until 
the cumulative mass appears in a period of de- 
pression. 

This is a situation particularly true of the build- 
ing industry. It has been realized dimly for some 
time but the real seriousness of the waste in con- 
struction was emphasized for the first time in the 
report of the Engineering Council’s Committee on 
Elimination of Waste in the Building Industry. 
The wastes principally stressed in this report are 
those due to seasonal employment and they occur 
in the industry in normal times as well as in 
periods of depression. How much greater their 
effect will be this year is easy to estimate when 
it is recalled that the present construction season, 
rapidly approaching the customary shut-down, 
will add to the number of unemployed many hun- 
dreds of building mechanics and laborers. 

This probable addition to the number of the 
unemployed is a matter deserving of immediate 
and serious attention. There is no logical reason 
for the abandonment of construction during the 
winter months in most sections of the United 
States. It is merely the result of custom dating 
from the days when our appliances and methods 
for handling construction were of the simplest 
order. Winter building under those conditions 
meant delay and increased costs, but with proper 
organization and equipment, construction can be 
carried on now practically as well in one season 
as another. 

Much of the distress that will result from a 
suspension of work can be eliminated by carrying 
out a program of public works, both highway and 
building construction. Officials, zealous in their 
efforts to procure the most for the expenditure of 
public funds, may argue that such construction 
can be had at a lower price later on. This may 
or may not be so; it is nothing but common sense, 
however, to figure that any extra expense is well 
incurred if it provides employment to people who 
would otherwise be suffering and depending on 
bread lines for their maintenance. Another impor- 


tant consideration bears on our efforts to complete 
the readjustment of prices. Material prices can 
only be reduced as operations in manufacturing are 
continuous and a normal rate of production main- 
tained. The stopping of building will make 
necessary partial or complete closing of quarries 
and manufacturing plants serving the industry, 
which will increase their costs and further delay 
readjustment. 

There are many hundreds of competent work- 
men ready to give a fair day’s work for fair wages, 
and due to the special conditions now existing 
there need be no fear of the excess labor cost and 
general inefficiency that characterized immediate 
post-war days. The construction industry can 
give employment to many thousands and create 
a demand for materials that will be an important 
factor in holding and steadying business conditions. 

Both private and public work should be under- 
taken now wherever feasible — the former because 
of certain definite advantages in the way of prices 
and service that can be had now, and the latter 
in a sense of duty to the general welfare. Archi- 
tects should make a careful survey of their local 
conditions, find out the favorable conditions and 
exert their efforts in influencing clients and their 
local government authorities to build in all cases 
that show justification. 

There is nothing of a charitable or paternalistic 
nature in strongly advocating public construction 
at this time. Improved roads and new public 
buildings are needed in every community. In 
many cases funds are available through the sale 
of bonds or the issue of bonds already authorized; 
it requires only the go ahead signal from public 
officials. This work can be produced at as low a 
cost now as later, when competition with private 
work will tend to hold prices up. The communities 
will have the use of facilities they need, and, what 
is of more immediate import, labor released from 
private work will be absorbed, insuring continued 
earnings which will stimulate general retail business. 

The general subject of seasonal employment 
should be given consideration in every locality. 
The engineering report just referred to asserts that 
the average wasted or lost time in Philadelphia 
runs as high as 44 per cent among iron workers, 37 
per cent among cement finishers, 36 per cent 
among steamfitters, 40 per cent among roofers, 
and 29 per cent among painters and paper hangers. 
A recent investigation in Boston by the Congress 
of the Construction Industry reveals similar 
percentages. The greater portion of this loss is due 
to seasonal employment, and if architects and 
others would influence more uniform employment, 
the resulting savings would soon appear in the cost 
of finished buildings. 
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Lt will be the purpose in this Department to illustrate, as far as 
bracticable, modern interiors furnished with articles obtainable in 
the markets, and the Editors will be pleased to advise interested 
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CEILING IN A ROMAN PALAZZO OF THE EARLY SIXTEENTH CENTURY Aaa 


The timbers which divide the ceiling area into squares are carved and colored to emphasize the principal lines. The soffits are poly- 
chromed in slightly softer colors. Such a ceiling could be effectively worked out in wood of a light color, with color and gilding 


Interiors Adapted from the Italian 


PART II. CEILINGS AND WALLS 
By WALTER F. WHEELER 


ARDLY any detail connected with an in- 

H terior of any kind is more important than 

the ceiling which, together with the walls, 

forms the room. The similarity of the word itself 

to ciel, the French for sky, has frequently been 

pointed out, but whatever its derivation, the anal- 
ogy is not difficult to trace. 

In the treatment of Italian interiors the ceiling 
assumes an importance not always so great in in- 
teriors of other types, for its form immediately 
indicates the character of the room, since while the 
walls are often of plaster of the most rigidly severe 
type the ceiling may be wrought out with a more 
or less intricate pattern. True, the ceiling itself 
may be of plaster as well as the walls, but often 
it will be found to be of timber and of some one of 
a number of well known forms. Where a ceiling is 
of plaster it may vary from the usual flat type and 
be given a vaulted appearance, such as is suggested 
in Plate 46 of the September Forum. It must be 
borne in mind that the very essence of success in 
dealing with interiors in the Italian style lies in the 
use of good proportions and that the use of this 
form of ceiling treatment tends to reduce the verti- 
cal dimensions of a room and to emphasize its 
horizontal proportions, which is often to be desired. 

The timber ceiling is often used to give the effect 
of contrast which always follows the use of two 
wholly different materials—contrast not only of 
color, but also of texture and general character. 
The ceiling of timber may be 
severely simple, the joists 
being merely exposed, or else 
it may be given a ‘‘coffered” 
form and divided into quite 
a number of units which may 
be treated in a manner as 
severe or as elaborate as may 
be desirable. In either in- 
stance the spaces between 
the timbers may be plastered 
or covered with wood, and 
the timbers themselves may be 
merely somewhat smoothed 
off and left to tone down 
with time, or very slightly 
oiled, or else treated in poly- 
chromed designs. Where the 
joists are to be left exposed 
considerable dignity is added 
to the appearance by placing 
heavy supporting timbers be- 
neath the joists and running 
at right angles to them. The 
dignity of this treatment is 
increased when the ends of 
these beams, where they join 


Fireplace in Washington Mews, New York 
Eric Gugler, Architect 


Cement columns uphold cornice of unfinished walnut ; plaster 
on walls and between joists 


the walls, are supported by corbels or brackets 
such as are shown ina number of these illustrations. 

This treatment gives a rich and somewhat formal 
dignity but in some instances, particularly when a 
large room is square or so nearly so that neither 
dimension is notably the larger, the preferred treat- 
ment may take the form already suggested by which 
the entire ceiling area is divided by beams placed at 
right angles which of course divide the area into 
smaller squares; these smaller squares may be 
treated in several ways, depending upon the charac- 
ter of the room, the purposes which it is to serve, 
and the amount which the client is willing to ex- 
pend upon it. In its simplest form the spaces be- 
tween the beams may be merely plastered; in a 
more elaborate treatment these spaces may them- 
selves be divided by smaller timbers, placed some- 
what higher and with decoration of some kind upon 
the spaces between, while other forms of enrich- 
ment, involving carving of wood, modeling of 


_ plaster and rich painting and gilding of all the sur- 


faces, would of course place the ceiling in the class 
of those highly intricate and ornate compositions 
which characterized the work of the renaissance 
builders at the height of its splendor. A treatment 
of this kind is shown on page 114 of the September 
number. There are instances where a wooden 
ceiling is desired but where none of the forms 
of treatment thus far described seems desirable. 
Another variation is the type where below the joists 
a false ceiling is built, arrang- 
ed in small, shallow panels 
which may be square, octag- 
onal or given other geo- 
metrical forms. The timbers 
as well as the spaces between 
may be painted with flat dec- 
oration or carved in low re- 
lief. The majority of these 
ceilings are probably carried 
out in dark tones, but equally 
effective results may be had 
with lighter colors. A recent 
example of such treatment is 
of wood bleached to a light 
tan, the relief ornament picked 
out in gold with a few soft 
colors discernible on close ex- 
amination, the general effect 
being that of a dull gold which 
agrees well with the architec- 
tural design. 

It must not be supposed 
that treatment of a ceiling by 
any one of the methods here 
described entirely precludes 
the use of a frieze just beneath 
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the ceiling, even when the 
ends of the heavy beams 
are supported by brackets 
or corbels. A frieze was 
often used in such cases, but 
it of course increased con- 
siderably the richness of 
the treatment and for that 
reason might not always be 
desirable. Another treat- 
ment, in many cases suc- 
cessful, consists in having 
a series of heavy mouldings 
placed on the walls just 
below the ceiling timbers 
in the nature of a cornice. 
This relieves the severity of 
the abrupt transition from 
vertical to horizontal sur- 
faces,—but here again re- 
straint and careful judg- 
ment must be used, for 
such is the subtlety of this 
style that sometimes an 
abrupt transition may be 
exactly what the architect 
requires for the proper 
interpretation of his design. 


Corner in a Music Room of a House.near Boston. 
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Hall in Villa Caronia, Florence 
Vaulted plaster ceiling; polychrome id doorway ; walnut furniture 


Harry B. Russell, Architect” 


Woodwork and open timber ceiling, stained dark brown; plaster walls of mottled ivory tones 
Dimensions of room, 20 by 20 feet ; ceiling height, 12 feet; fireplace opening, 4 feet 3 inches high and 4 feet 2 inches wide 


October, 1921 


When a ceiling is built 
of open timbers in any of 
the forms which have been 
mentioned here, opportu- 
nity is afforded for the use 
of decoration in polychrome 
which may be either simple 
or ornate as circumstances 
demand. In designing such 
ornament for ceiling tim- 
bers it has been found that 
the result is improved by 


the avoiding of too much 


minute and intricate de- 
tail, and by the use of de- 
sign which is somewhat 
bold and vigorous; this is 
of course because a ceiling 
ina room thustreated would 
generally be placed at a 
comparatively considerable 
height, and design of too 
minute a character would 
not possess sufficient force 
to make it effective. For 
the same reason the colors 
used should be definite and 
decided —such colors as 


-interest of the Italian style is found. 


_ Or paintings which are sufficiently 


October, 1921 


“carry” well—and it would be wise 
to avoid all the subtle shades and 
indefinite colors which are admirable 
for some purposes but which are not 
sufficiently forceful or robust for 
use upon a lofty ceiling. The dark 
color of the wood itself is certain to 
absorb something of the brilliance 
of whatever colors are used, and this 
should be allowed for so that the 
finished work will be sufficiently 
vigorous. 

Walls share with ceilings the im- 
portant function of enclosing or 
defining a room; they might even 
seem to be of greater importance, 
since they are necessary to support 
the ceiling. Here again there are 
several forms of treatment which 
are quite suitable and which, since 
they are of varying degrees of cost, 
afford a broad range of selection. In 
many instances the walls may be of 
plaster which may be treated in-any 
one of Several ways. Nothing affords 
a more excellent foil for objects to 
be placed against the wall than plas- 
ter, and this is all-important when it 
is remembered that in the careful 
handling of contrasts much of the 


Plaster forms a suitable background 
for tapestries, furniture, carved wood 


strong, but it may be readily seen 
that a style which is itself so vigorous 
and forceful requires that furnishings be equally 
virile. 

The finishing of plaster walls, unless they are to 
be covered with figured decoration of some kind, 
is an item which has much to do with the success 
of a finished interior. The inner walls of many of 
the older Italian houses were of stone or marble, 


-which of course gives a note of architectural 


strength and dignity very important in interiors 
such as are here being discussed, and which was 
secured in later days by the use of plaster treated 
to give something of the effect of stone. To get this 


effect in plaster requires a treatment which shall. 


contribute a surface in which play of texture and 
color gives quiet interest, variety and sobriety— 
a fitting background for tapestries, strong and 
heavy furniture,-dark in color as in chestnut, the 
wood mostly used in Italy. - Having laid up the 
wall, the final coat of plaster is rough troweled in 
areas of surface instead of being given sand or 
smooth finish. Over this surface which is close to 
that of a travertine marble, soft umbers and sienas 
(rotten stone in two tones is one of the best pig- 
ments) are washed on, preferably in water medium. 
Then a general going ever.with a sponge or brush 


- stippler brings the surface to the desired variation 
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Library in a New York Apartment. 
Polychromed wood ceiling ; woodwork stained brown ; hangings of old red brocatelle, 
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Charles A. Platt, Architect 


hung from cornice 


and softness. If a wall of travertine marble is kept 
in mind,—with its richness of texture and the 
softening and staining and dusting of time,—an 
agreeable and fitting wall is the result, quite in the 
spirit of Italy. 

Excellent results sometimes follow the use of dry 
colors mixed with the last coat of plaster, and pig- 
ments in powder form are to be had for this spe- 
cific purpose. The process of marbleizing, used in 
Italy from the earliest times, supplies an effective 
and comparatively inexpensive method of treating 
wall surfaces,.being used also on woodwork and 
sometimes on furniture and even on floors. Its 
use is quite legitimate and marbleizing is employed 
on even the best work where expense is not one of 
the chief considerations, since it does not pretend 
to be an exact imitation of real marble but rather 
a means of securing the rich effect of marble with- 
out its coldness and hard glitter. Marbleizing is 
particularly useful for wainscoting, as suggested in 
the illustration of the loggia on Plate 61 or to 
emphasize panels or the inner surfaces of niches, 
as may be seen from the illustration on page 159, 
The marbleizing process is quite simple in principle 
but of course requires considerable experience to 
make the result as finished as it should be. The 
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Main Hall, House of Charles E. Mitchell, Esq. 
Walker & Gillette, Architects 


Plaster walls as a foil for a Spanish portrait and a carved bench 
of Italian design 


treatment consists of the application of one paint 
over another, choice being made of colors that con- 
trast well. The paint used to produce the veining, 
upon a body color, is mixed thick and then 
“‘scumbled’”’ on—thinly spread or rubbed with a 
hard brush. One of the most successful results of 
marbleizing is often had when the effect is to be 
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that of black and gold marble, heightened in certain 
spots by the use of small fragments of gold leaf. 
There is no end to the color combinations which 
may be used, and this is one reason for the vogue of 
the marbleizing process through many centuries. 

The use of painted figure decoration upon walls 
affords possibilities of varied effects. Perhaps the 
taste of even the sixteenth century wearied of too 
austere a handling of its walls, or else the architects 
may have had to provide for families not possessed 
of the rich tapestries or splendid portraits which 
are seen to such advantage against plain plaster. 
The plain walls, as already pointed out, were usu- 
ally of rough plaster to afford desirable textures. 
In other cases smooth surfaces were employed and 
polychrome treatment was applied and this, when 
the design was not too intricate, afforded a rich 
and satisfying result without in any way detracting 
from architectural dignity. Several of these il- 
lustrations deal with interiors so treated and it will 
be realized that this development is often helpful 
when furnishings are hardly adequate to the archi- 
tectural requirements. Recent examples of the 
domestic use of mural decoration in America prove 
what excellent results are to be had, and the atten- 
tion of architects and decorators may well be 
turned toward it. 

The thickness of walls such as are common in 
Italy affords considerable opportunity for splaying 
the openings of doors and windows, often with 
excellent effect. When the walls about them are of 
plaster, unornamented, these deeply splayed sur- 
faces may be treated in polychrome design, the 
contrast affording an acceptable relief to the sever- 
ity of plain walls; when the wall surfaces are 
themselves ornamented the splayed jambs and sills 
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Dining Room and Plan of Main Floor, House of Charles E. Mitchell, Esq., New York. Walker & Gillette, Architects 


Vaulted ceiling, plaster walls of uneven texture and stone mantel afford an architectural setting for Italian furniture 
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An Illustration of the Value of Marbleizing in Contrast with 


Surfaces of Plain Color. Hampton Shops, Decorators 


may be without ornament, which often produces a 
highly desirable result. Jambs and sills splayed 
and treated in similar fashion are useful for the 
tiny inches or alcoves which the Italian builders 
were fond of using occasionally to break the 
monotony of large expanses of wall surface. Some- 
times these small niches in the thick walls would 
be fitted with doors and thus converted into tiny 
cupboards, the doors them- 
selves sometimes being given 
polychrome ornament when 
such a treatment would 
heighten the decorative 
effect. 

Covering the walls of a 
room with fabrics of differ- 
ent kinds may have been an 
outgrowth of the use of 
tapestries hung upon walls. 
Architects and decorators 
often find that clients demur 
when this form of wall cover- 
ing is proposed, the idea 
being distasteful to many 
since these fabrics are gener- 
ally fixed to the wall and 
cannot be easily removed 
for necessary cleaning. This 
objection may be entirely 
overcome when such fabrics 
are arranged as suggested 
in the illustration on page 
157 where the wall coverings 
are suspended from hooks 
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Walls and Ceilings Polychromed in All-over 
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placed in the wall just beneath the cornice, from 
which they are readily taken down for an occasional 
brushing. Made as these wall coverings are, in 
large panels or sections, considerable use may be 
made of borders to create a certain contrast in the 
hangings themselves, although such a use of bor- 
ders would only be possible, perhaps, in an instance 
such as that illustrated where the wall spaces are 
but little cut into by openings. 

The use of fabrics upon walls has a particular 
value in that it gives a room what might be called 
a ‘furnished’ appearance even when but little fur- 
niture is used. Fortunately for the architect or 
decorator, a few American manufacturers of fab- 
rics, who realize that the public taste long ago 
abandoned false gods and turned to an appreciation 
of the historic periods of architecture and orna- 
ment, have reproduced with astonishing fidelity 
to the originals a large number of fabrics which 
for use in decorating and furnishing in the Italian 
manner are precisely what are needed. The 
modern makers of tapestries have learned many of 
the secrets of the tapestry weavers of the golden 
age of the art, and the output of their looms, 
possessing the rich softness which characterizes 
tapestries, is available to present-day architects 
and decorators. 

It will be realized by the architect or decorator 
at all familiar with the present markets that they 
afford every advantage for a correct interpretation 
of Italian domestic interiors. An appropriate 
architectural setting may be obtained with very 
simple materials used with judgment and dis- 
crimination, and the interior thus secured may be 
developed at no excessive cost with modern furnish- 
ings of various kinds which are true to the period. 
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Patterns Are Often Useful Where Important 
Furnishings Are Wanting 


Investigate the Furniture Market Now 


ITH the opening of the fall season, a 

period during which there is a great in- 

crease of activity in furniture and decora- 
tive material show rooms, architects will find it 
well worth while to visit them, even if no particular 
purchase may be under .consideration. The most 
interesting impression which will be gained is the 
fact that prices have been reduced, which should 
encourage many Clients to buy now. A large num- 
ber of new consignments of imported furniture and 
objects of art have been received and are on display 
and for sale at moderate costs. There has been a 
distinct tendency on the part of American manufac- 
turers of good furniture to increase the stock output 
of furniture showing definite period influence. For 
example, there has never before been in the market 
so varied and interesting a collection of dining room 
furniture showing the influence of the Italian 
renaissance period. 

In the field of floor coverings the reduction in 
cost is quite noticeable. Large shipments of oriental 
rugs have been received. Fine chenille carpets of 
Czecho-Slovakian manufacture may be had at 
moderate costs, comparing favorably with good 
grades of Scotch chenille. Rugs of Chinese manu- 
facture and motif are to be had at prices closely 
approximating the cost of good grades of domestic 
carpets. It has been many years since the costs of 
furniture and of decorative materials of every kind 
have been so moderate and this condition will un- 
doubtedly lead to the remodeling and refurnishing 
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of many existing dwellings, and to the placing of 
interior decorating and furnishing commissions on 
a large scale for new houses. 

Architects will find that the designs of furniture, 
lighting fixtures, fabrics, wall paper and other 
decorative materials are in many cases full of sug- 
gestion and inspiration, and while the interior 
architecture of special rooms may be under con- 
sideration, it will be found that time spent in the 
various show rooms may havea direct effect in the 
designing of other interiors. We have known of 
several recent instances where interiors have been 
specially designed to form the background or setting 
for furniture and decorations selected by clients. 
The artistic atmosphere of the show rooms is in it- 
self inspiring, and nowhere else will there be found 
such attractive studies of color, line and proportion. 

In some sales rooms a practice is made of arrang- 
ing certain areas as rooms in definite period styles. 
The rooms are correctly carried out to the smallest 
detail, and ceilings, walls and floors as well as fur- 
nishings and accessories of different sorts may thus 
be studied in combinations which exhibit to the 
greatest advantage the furniture, fabrics, or what- 
ever else is sold in the establishment arranging the 
display. The architect who investigates, even 
casually, the American markets for furniture and 
furnishings of various sorts will find renewed inter- 
est and fresh zest in design which will have its 
effect on the work of his office and on the service 
which his office renders to his clients. 
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A Walnut Credenza of Architectural Character after a Piece in the Davanzati Collection 


An excellent example of craftsmanship and design qualities of modern reproductions available in stock 
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Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Building Construction Outlook 


ushers in a period of increased activity in 

architects’ offices. One definite indication of 
this fact is to be found in an increasing demand 
for the services of draftsmen. From many offices 
in different sections of the country we are receiving 
more optimistic reports. In a number of instances, 
particularly from small offices engaged principally 
in residential work, it is evident that business is 
progressing in full volume, where two months ago 
very little was being done. The reports regarding 
building permits show a greatly increased volume 
of residential construction during the month of 
August, which is significant. 

At the present time, in the vicinity of New York, 
the tax-exemption measure, together with material 
reductions in the cost of residential construction, 
is fulfilling every prophecy in creating a great 
volume of moderate cost residential construction 
in the sections of the city which still enjoy com- 
paratively low real estate valuations. Two-thirds 
of the volume of construction now proceeding in 
New York comes under the residential classification. 
The beginning of a real boom in the construction of 
moderate cost apartment houses is to be noted in 
the Bronx and in Queens. Turning to other sec- 
tions of the country,we note in each case an increase 
in the volume of residential construction. The 
Federal Reserve Bank of San Francisco reports: 

“The need for new dwellings, combined with 
declining costs of building materials and the settle- 
ment of several wage controversies in the building 
trades, caused a large increase in both the number 
and value of building permits issued during August. 
In San Francisco work has been resumed on the 
majority of those buildings upon which operations 
were suspended when the building trades struck on 
May 13, last.” 

On this page is a graphic presentation showing 
the index of building permits issued in the 20 princi- 
pal cities of the Twelfth Federal Reserve District 
(including San Francisco, Spokane, Portland and 
Seattle) in 1920 and 1921. From this chart the 
effect of decreased building cost and increased 
activity in residential construction may be easily 
deduced. _It may be noted that the cost of the in- 
dividual operation is decreasing, but that the num- 
ber of permits and the aggregate amount of money 
involved are increasing. 


ig is evident that the early fall season of 1921 
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Building Permits Issued in 20 Principal Cities, Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District, 1920-1921 


Building Costs 


Building costs in general are still dropping. The 
index number for September, as developed by the 
Engineering News-Record, and explained in the 
September issue of THE Forum, stands at 188.27, 
which is a decrease of 5.2 or 2.7% over a period of 
30 days. General construction cost is 24% cheaper 
than one year ago, and 31% under the peak. It is 
safe to say that this decrease in cost is still greater 
as applied to residential construction. From actual 
figures submitted to THE Forum it may be said 
that residential construction is 30% less than it was 
one year ago and close to 35% under the peak. 

Structural 


Brick- Car- Hoisting Hod Pile Iron Common 
Cities layers penters Engineers ae Drivers Workers Labor 
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Tabulation of Wage Rates in Building Trades in September, 1921 
Reported through the Engineering News-Record 
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From several sources it is reported that the 
financing of new buildings is being made somewhat 
easier. This is principally in response to the appeal 
of Secretary of Commerce Hoover and to a natural 
reaction toward real estate investments which will 
be made in increasing volume as the purchasing 
power of the dollar increases, making fixed incomes 
of greater intrinsic value. 


Labor Conditions 


The interesting phase of the labor situation now 
is the gradual settling down on a basis of lower 
labor costs. The arbitration decision of Judge 
Landis, as explained in the last issue of THE Forum, 
is having the expected effect in many sections of the 
country. In this connection the tabulation re- 
cently prepared by the Engineering News-Record, 
showing the hourly wage in a number of the build- 
ing trades and reproduced on the preceding page, 
will prove of value. 


Examples of Decreased Building Costs 


N an article in the Business and Finance Section 
I of the September issue of THE Forum particular 
stress was laid on the advisability of refiguring 
work, particularly in the residential classification. 
An instance was cited showing the feasibility of 
this method of getting new business. There has 
just come to our attention another instance of the 
development of an active project in a somewhat 
similar way. 

About April of last year a prospective client 
visited the offices of an architectural firm, saying 
that he wished to build a residence. He gave the 
approximate requirements, and plans were drawn. 
When figures were taken on this work, it was found 
that the lowest bid, either through the several 
contract or general contract method, approximated 
$67,000. Upon receiving this figure, the client 
decided not to build, saying at the time, however, 
that he would be willing to spend approximately 
$45,000. In taking new figures in June, 1921, 
considerable variation in bids was found. For 
instance, three firms bidding on the masonry work 
alone submitted as their figures $17,000, $21,200 
and $18,600. At that time bids for the carpentry, 
roofing, sheet metal work and painting averaged 
$34,000. 

Consequently, the project was for the time 
abandoned. In August, however, only two months 
later, in taking other figures, the architects found 
that bids were being submitted on a more stable 
basis and at definitely lower cost. Therefore, bids 
were again invited. On the masonry work a bid 
was received for $14,400. On the carpentry, 
roofing, sheet metal work and painting a bid was 
received for $27,000, being $7,000 less than two 
months before. 

Taking these various figures into consideration, 
together with bids on other branches of the work, 
the costs as of Sept. 1, 1921, were: 


4 

October, 1921 

Carpentry, roofing, sheet metal work ‘ 
and ‘painting. «.).). d2\s Sas ts oe $27,000 | 
Masonry v3'"5 vies. one -o sateen 14,400 ‘ 
Heating: 4.0ks 3. a wis. . 1 2,800 . 
Electrical installation............. 440 4 
Plumbing. os.) one Re 4,600 4 
$49,240 


On a basis of these figures the owner has prac- 
tically made up his mind to proceed at once with 
construction, in order that building may be carried __ 
on through the fall and he may have the house 
ready for spring occupancy. 


What $250 Bought in 1920 and What It Will Buy 
Now 


N interesting tabulation giving the decrease 
in prices of building materials and labor was 


recently presented by Richard C. Ferge in 
the Builders’ Bulletin of Milwaukee. From this 
tabulation this comparison has been made showing ~ 
the decreased prices in one year: 


1920 1921 
1,000 ft. clear maple 1,000 ft. clear maple if 
flooring $250 flooring $100 
1,000 ft. 2x10 joists 39 
1,000 ft. 2x2 studs 39 
1,000 ft. 1x6 d. and m. 37 
5,000 ft. shingles 235 
6 rolls building paper 10° 
$250 $250 
1920 1921 
200 hrs. mason labor $250 250 hrs. mason labor 


250 312% hrs. carpenter 


250 hrs. carpenter labor 
labor 


Cubic Foot Costs in New York 


At the present time building material costs have 
reached levels comparable with those of 1919. In 
most sections of the country the labor situati 
is still unsettled and this fact seems to discoura 
the undertaking of new building operations. Ac- 
cording to the Dow Service this is particularly 
true in the New York district where there still 
exists a state of protest against high wages in the 
building trades. In this connection some intere 
ing data on cubic foot costs have been recently 


presented: 
As expressed in the cubic foot cost of a walk-up type of 
non-fireproof construction tenement or apartment hous 
today, the cost may be 40 cents net, as against 45 cents in 19! 
and 28 cents in 1912. For a six-story elevator apartment, 
the cost is roughly 50 cents net per cubic foot today, as agains' 
55 cents in 1919 and 32 cents in 1912. For a ten-story 
high-class elevator apartment the price today will approx! 
mate 80 cents net, as against 82 cents in 1919 and 35 cents ™ 
1912. , 
Whether the position is legitimately taken or not, the im 
vesting builder looks at the unchanged post-war time wag 
peak, still operative in New York, and notes that buildin 
material prices have receded, though grudgingly, in the san 
length of time. He promptly blames both the building tradi 
employer as well as the building trade employe for keeping ti 
cost of construction so close to the post-war peak levels. 


October, 1921 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


[ie editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(b) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 


_in financing and construction of this nature. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 
President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Former Secretary, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLiams 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness, 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WILLIAM L. GoopwIN 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
ote the development of provision for electrical service in 
uildings, 


REAL ESTATE 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ForuM and THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 
DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.’’ Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


AUTOMOTIVE BUILDINGS 
HAROLD F, BLANCHARD 


For years a specialist in the layout and equipment of build- 
ings of this type. Mr. Blanchard is a mechanical engineer 
and has practical knowledge of special conditions in many 
sections of the country through personal investigation. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HunTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 
President, The Agricultural Engineering Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Professor and Head of Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Ohio State University, 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economica! layout of farm buildings with special ref- 


erence to interior arrangement. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


WiLtiAM L. BowMAN 
Attorney, Member of the New York Bar 


Specialist in legal matters pertaining to real estate and 
building contracts. 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. NEW ENGLAND NEW YORK 
All prices are retail, 2 g 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. § ‘ § a & 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note 3 ¢ 8 : s s st = 3 & 3 
below. Be Bat Lee Sen Pee >: £) > 4 
A star (+) after city name, denotes no revisions ao 23 be BE Fa z Foe s £ = r| 
received. as as A Lo Zz a <4 =) B ° Qa 
49) Butk Lite fos sc fos ese casteteesaaeeerer es dacs mieninsis ere per owt. 2... Eth ieee ee see sete Scde eeoteee ee 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis........ ROR or koe -eperbbi. $3.05 $3.20 $3.25 $4.60 aati age os... $3.10) Eearte 3.90 $3 00 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbIs............2.eeeeeee per bbl. 4.15 4.50% 4.60" $4.50 $4.50% $5.00* 4.65 4.60 4.75 4.50 
(4), Grushed Stone sc ccs vis vote errcieal aa eiete ioe wloitaseicta aantaa eee DOT.tON 2.50 aaa 4.35 nas 2.75 3.60 2.20 3.20 ame 
(5). Crushed Stones. isc) csevos copsaue ome ee tasind Lere(taeetnineye peryd.’ <>. 66. : 3.75 3.50 4.00* Bias aoe 2.64 5.25 see 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/,x334) ....perM. 32.00 18.00 28.00 17.00 25.00 17.50 20.00 22.00 20.00 30.00 22.00 
(7) Corner Bead; galvanized socacs5 - o> seen eee are osteo per ft -045 .04 .05 .045 .05 ites -06 .05 .05 .05 .05 
(8) Drain Tile, 410s... cecctceess sini pe mis euialale Bis oraiate PS RE per ft. 12 -08525 .16 .08 .10 hears .09 .0745 Q ,06 .06 
(9) Drain Tile, Gin, . occ ccccnceccccencccsnves cosas iis o/s ens POr tte .128 .30 .14 15 aaa -155 .129 .125 .07 105 
(10) Flue Lining, 844 in. x 84 in..... ek eaialeie a's saetaseroreecse per ft. .30* 40%* 45 .35 .36 BAX 40% .275 .30 .33 .33 
(11) Flue Lining, 834 In. x 13 1. . cece csccsccwecn seen bee eece Por fh. -45* 40%* 675 .54 1647S 2 eee 40% * .40 45 -50 .50 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay........ ee orion ..-perM. 85.00 75.00 90900 70.00 70.00 75.00 80 00 65.00 73.00 80.00 75.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, inc. bag8.........+-.se+ee- per ton 125.00 25.00% 30.00* 25.00 21.43 15.00* 20.00 13.59 15.00 26.00 20:00ie 
(14) Gravel, washed .s.d5)s cs avd teu be bane adswee sca pen enieatint peryd. 2.00* 2.75% 2.00 2.50% 3.25" » 2.00 9 <a sacs ae 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12in.).......... iia viejainipte petestDer. Mis ~ 280.00 300.00 221.10 350.00* 240.25 250.00 275.00 300.00 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.)...... Pasaidstes Nisinlevetciao ante DOtr Ne = 68:50 esc ATE 117.20 200.00 ss OURO ‘inte oon 
(17) Hydrated Lime (mason’s) in 50 Ib. paper bags........ -....per bag -60 .50 .80 AY di) .55 .5125 .60 .525 .60 .65 -50 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags......... ...per bag nee 55 85 .625 60 .60 .70 .606 10. do" 65 
(19) Halitsc ooo bc wnt nc bp cides cies caw res ccinsieteats Sieg heer POL Die -45 .45 -09 807 .55 .675% 375 .50 .50 .75 Re 
(20) Metal Lath, Exp., Gauge No. 24, weight 3.4 Ibs.t......... per yd. .35 .322 .38 -35 33 .2933 .40 -33 .32 45 <a 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, weight 3 Ibs.........per yd. 730 AS ve of 34 .32 .2264* .38 seine .30 Ae oem 
(22) Mortar Color, red........ plardiaas tore, oles Py See R hapore{alae, Ce per Ib. .05 .03 .03 .025 .03 .03 .035 .025 -05 .05 .03 
(23) Mortar Color, buff........0-csescceees Secaaee ee bac pecenporib: -10 15 .04 .08 104 04 06 -0325 = .05 Rene -05— 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength, black. Sacea tee ena fp uistee‘ears DON (es Pus aye 35 .07 30 .30 ages .06 .0575 .08 -10 15 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12 in.)......... Ma cInore ecreteeiees per M. 160.00 200.00 150.00 160.00 136.40* 160.00 ..«. 160.00 180.00 a 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.) ....... cece eee e eens .-..per M. 150.00 220.00 160.00 170.00 153.50* 170.00 129.75 160.00 200.00 160.00 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.).........-. we chis’at datcrae per ft. .18 20 155 17 .18 Bae 2 Bien 018 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).......---.-+++ BES se Pon ttatero se .20 24 .19 .20 Pas Sie .20 .16 Se .20 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.)....perbbi. 3.70 3:50 3.70 3.80 3.45 3.20 3.60 3.85 3.30 3.35 ogy 50 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk...... Dicek av ae cives Rowe patealke 10 -10 .075 .08 .075 .10 .10 .075 .075 -10 -10— 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x8}4 in.)......... ereteeaeeeh per M. 90.00 75.00 seers hia sales ae 2 esse 65,00. 76:00) (eae 
(32) Plaster Board, % in. thick........ Rapes de Sete.d cre ...per M. sq. ft. 40.00 34.00 40.00 28.00% 32,50 .28* 28% 34.50 35.00 32.00 35,00 
(33) Sand (Building).....c.cceeceeeeccececcevece Stteareetes POU Ol, aa dne@one 2 100 fps at eieate Ste Siete 2.50 a Nets 4.00 
(34) Sand (Building). ......sceceeeeeeescececece Leone eevee DO! VO. eee 2:50)9" 52°00 1.50 ieee 1.80 2.00 ree ates 4.00 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off fats 8 oo. ae w.s. percent. 25% 40% 30% 40% 40% 20% 40% 539% 50% 45% 
(36) Wall Coping, Qin.......ceeeeeecereeeee coeererece 3 perft. .20 35%* 732 .24* 24% .32 40%* .36 .20 22 
(37) Wall Coping, 13 in... .... cece eee een ceeeeet eee reeneees perft. .30 35%* .48 . 36* 36% 48 40%* 54 30 :33 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in caperin 80: Ib. bags ie. tearciewscs tee perton.... Saas 25.00 ae aot see Brie heres) sesu 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks, incl. sks..........perton 24.00 24.00* 24.00% 24.00% 28.00 22.00*  26.00* 22.00* 20.50* 22.50 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., incl. sks............perton ... 21.00* 21.00% 20.50* 21.00% 18.00% 20.50* 15.00 14.20* 22 50 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 !b., incl. sks. ........perton 24.00 24.00% 24.00* 24.00* 28.00 26.00% 26.00% 22.00 20.50* 25.00* 
(42) Wall Ties, galvanized. ... 2... eee eee eee eee e eens .....per M. sy Rew 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 6 .00 
(43). Wall Plugs. os scisccwrcscnaecccacrenes acne s seinen See. oe POn Mie ouunee G0. 0088/ 635,00 at 30.00 30.00* 30.00 25.00 25.00 28.00 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped)..........--..+..- persq. 7.75 7,.50* 9.50% 7.50* 8.50" mnie 6.50 7.00% 7.00% 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy)...............per sq. 2.10** 3.00* 3.50 4.35 2.65¢ 3.00** 3.00f 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (#light, -medium, §heavy)........-. persq. 2.85§* 2.30§* 3.50§  4.25§* Shale 2.88§* 2.65§* 2.25 2.25§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt. .....--.+.sseeeeeeeeee .per M. sq.ft. .... 50.00 Svan 00" Peideee 20200 «ee. 60.00% 55.00 Be i: 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key..,....-.--++-+ereseeees per M. sq. ft. 65.00 eet he .00r Saee are : 60.00 ata 
LUMBER ITEMS 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 ft)... cece ee cece ee cece ee eeeee per M. 8.50 9.50 11.50% 10.00 10.50* 10,005.03 12.00 — 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft..... ...per M. Board ft. 65.00 47.00 warate 40.00. 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths.........-. per M. Board ft. 40:00% a 45.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths.........-. per M. Board ft. 35 .00* #2 40.00 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing........-+e-eeeeee Sat sate per M. Board ft. . a eahe 40.00 vane 36.00 
(54) 1x4 “BY” FIOOring.......cecceccecccrscceccencs per M. Board ft. 60.00* 85,.00* snare 62.00 oe 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish........-.-.-+- Sich per M. Board ft. 80.00 90 00 46 75.00; ie 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding. .......++++eeeees ...per M. Board ft. 65.00* 65.00 oeee VOOR 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding..... veeeeeees por M. Board ft. ts 65.00% .... 60.0000 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber.......-..++eeeeeeeeees per M. Board ft. 125.00 160.00 .. 160.005 
(59) 34x4 “B” Partition........sscsseceeseees ....-per M. Board ft. 60.00 75.00% .... 7.00 
(60) 1x4 “BY” Ceiling......-.-.seeeeeeees ie aie Patni per M. Board ft. 50.00 60.00* .... 50.00 
(61) 4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding... .......6.++++ per M. Board ft. 60.00* 60.00% .... 60.00 : 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine.......-.-.eeeeeeeeeeereeeeees over list .... 50% F see Bite. .015* 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears.........-+++ sive svnasien eit per M.. 7 6.75 ... 6, 500m 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears....... RAR - eS Sewean ..-per sq. wae Sexy & 5.50 -- 5.46 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears...... aa winnie Aree per M. 7.00 a 6.75 ee 6.75 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears.......+- = ark ho sairiate rene per sq. eens ate 5.50 Ret: 7.20 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in. No..1 Com. Yellow PineBoards. . . per M. fags 35. “00* ees. 45.00% .... 
Sh annnnnnnnnemnmnntnm nnn mmr nnn titi nn nM t “ 
bevanevosunevennsoesvencavncasuusuevsstavasnuanntanneanesuaanaeanensestoevusaaseuesnuayynenesaeecesvengnegneeUsnsevUNt eacs SEACH NEA LAAURA AAEM AAA ATER MN N NENA NU ANEANUEUMUNNEAOUANSEOEAUAUEAALCOUN OU UAMEOOUAULGOROOOUOSEOGUEGUGQOUAODOALOUDCEOaNUSREoCOnOnsHOntAgooReeAd SAO EAeEEOENAAROAEROLNE Ln 
*(Above Item 49)—No lumber re- Flue Lining (Item 10, 11)—Bos- Plaster Board (Item 32)—New Roofing, Smooth Surf. | 
visions received for this issue from ton, Albany, off list. Portland, york City, Albany, price for each, 46)—55 ea Boston, Hartf 
this city. 25%—10% cash. size 32x36x% in.; Hartford, 32x bany; 3 ply, 63 Ibs, Ui ; 
Fire Clay (Item 13)—New York 36x%. land, 3 ply. 
(t) Means no cloth bags used. City, 100 lb. bag rate; no credit Sand (Items 33-34)—Portland, 
for returned cloth sacks, Boston, at Pit. Stucco Board (Items 


§Portland, consumer prices; con- 
tractor quotations on application. 


tttAlbany allows 10% and 2% off 


New York, Providence. 


$ 


Bostan, 


3.25, 


Hartford, per ton. 


Gravel (14)—New York, $2.75 to 
Portland, F. O. B. 


cars; 


Wall Coping (36, 37)—Boston, 
Albany, per cent. off; Hartford, 
(36) 8 inch. (37) 12 inch. 

Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)—Re- 


to contractors before 10th of 
month following delivery. Hollow Building Tile (Items 15- turned bags, Syracuse, Utica, 
16)—Portland, not stocked in Providence, New Haven, 16c; Al- 
Lime, Barreled (Item No. 3), 280 Portland; Albany, heavy, less 10% bany, Oswego, 10c each; Boston, 


lbs.—Providence, Hartford, Al- ®nd 2%. 


bany, common; 3800 lb. barrel, New 
York City; Hydrated (Items 17, 
. 18)—Oswego, per bu. of 70 Ibs. 


Orushed Stone (5)—New York, 
per 2600 lb. yd. 


Hartford, 4 Ibs. per bu. 
Metal Lath (Item 

York City, Gauge 26. 
Par, Tile (25, 

less than 2,000 ft, 


Hair (19)—New York, per Ib.; 
21)—New 
26)—New York, 


12c each; Hartford, 13c rebate for 
bags; New York City, 25c. Sacks 
extra, Binghamton. 
Wall Plugs (Item 43)—New 
York, chiefly hardware dealers. 
Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
70 lbs., Syracuse; Portland, 8 ply. 


Hartford, bd ew. creomem 


(Item 
spruce; 


57)—Utica, 
—Utica, B 
Utica, 6 in.; 
inch; 


Com. 


New York city, 
spruce. (Items 51, 52)—Uties 
and 1x8 inches, 
ford, B Flat; 
(Item 56)—Hartford, 


(Item 62)—Os 
(Item 
Hartford, No. 2 C,; U 


49)—Hart 


a 


Q Item 54): 
Utica, flat 
fir; 
spruce; 
& Btr.; (Item 
; Hartford, 6 


67)—Binghat 
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i 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY 
All prices are retail, 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. a6 g ; = 4 a 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note s ¥ 28 5 = be 5 a a 8 
I nl Big, Sem ae) Biel a 3 s 42 Bee ee ON 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions F 4 % - CoC 4 3 3 ca a an $4 
received. rs BS} m 2 é a, 4 Ba an ZZ uz 
Pee eee per cwt. ey 4 SO. 7, 310 |. $0.BB 2 $0.65" $1.00 80. 
| (2 Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis MMR civ slehac isda vols wee per bbl. $3.80 $3.50 3 ° MH 3.00 $3.40 .757 Bees 2.75 3.00 $3.15* $ 3.21 
| @) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis.................... cease per bbl. 5.25 4.75 = g a 4.00 §.10 Anat weed Ses ree 5.70* 4.65 
fT ee perton .... 2.50 32-9 2.10 2.30 4.25 2.50 7.00% 2.75 3.35 
Po ene peryd. 2.50 2.004 oh ee EST Ah actin atee tan Me ee GH mec 
| (6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2!/,x334).......per M. 30.00 18.00 8 oxy r-] $25. ‘00 19.50 25.00 20.00* 20.50 20.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 
\@) Corner Bead, galvanized..............2....000..ececeeeeas per ft.  .07 05 ees .06 .04 .035 .05 .06 .06 05 = .09 
\Meyorain Tile, 4 in. ..........060. DEWIeAa isiarsts'¢| 9-0,018;010.4, 6.5 04 y.0\vie 8:0 perft. .07 .06 br .08 yates OD 2D amtstere .07 -06 .08 .10 -105 
| RII Utne Relat wiaisisisie esa sivccecivccccecccocesees perfec: att saree ee fee .095 Saar iota a .14 -1675 .17 
10) LIMES ATL ROPG AN ce vicsincie vevecsccstcsccvccesccece por ft. .50 .30 2 42 34 27* 36 .36 .30 .38 .30 .31 
(11) Flue Lining 844 in. x 13 in......... iatetei tain sistn:6 S'tccc\sen'h o's Ss per ft. .65 45 beset .63 -52 .40* 54 54 .45 .57 .45 -47 
'12) Fire Brick, Standard 9-in. No. 1 clay................0000000- perM. 80.00 65.00 .... 75.00 72.00 70.00 75.00 70.00 rts 65.00 69.00 
13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags............... perton 20.00* 20.00 .... 30.00% 18.00 15.00 22.00 18.00 20.00%  20.00* 17.00 
PES eo O96. Roo SAN eee per yd. 2.00* 2.75 Lenn SASS Se 3.50 2.557 4,00* 2.00* 2.00% 4.20 
18) Hollow Building Tile {8x12x12 in)... 0.6... ee cece cece cc cees per M. 250.00>230.00" .:.) 2... 235.280 weet aetets ..+» 148.40 260.00 240.00 260.00 
16) Holiow BACTIGUTMGKOXOKTS Madocs ccc. ccs sscsccoccccscces per M. 230.00 250.00* .... 110.00 111.20 80.00 ree Sdars 66.00 Mage htO OOimE are 
17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper bags............... per bag -90 Ti enere .75 .50 .475 .40625 .6C -50 .50 .50 45 
18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-lb. paper bags.............. per bag .80 .50 ah ¥- 75 .64 .50 .5375 .75 .55 .60 -60 .50 
® rit... SEER EC eR Sals Givly'y,¥ie's so 00.0 ec.ccueevenccees perbu. . .65* Ef Od ats ea aeis .75* . 15% .40 .50 . 75? . 70% .70 - 50° 
Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 lbs. ft .......... per yd. 45 cor Pee .39 .36 .37 .331 .31 ay: 31 .36 .40 
()Meial Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs. ............ por-ydi-” 5... .35 Peers es ea .30 pO995C Ay... = .32 yee .35 43 
(2) Mortar Color, red............... Sacto Sone Se anOaEee per Ib. .06 .06 athe .05 .035 .03 .035 .05 .0225 .06 .03 .03 
3) Mortar See aMe MNT le a slvipicis Craleicaicie'e colt csicctvccscess per Ib. .06 .06 ne PERS .041 .035 .035 .04 .0325 .06 .04 .03 
\!4) Mortar Color, double strength black.............00-e.eeee eee per Ib. .10 .06 Eee .06 .058 .06 .10 .10 .05 .08 .07 -10 
‘)'5) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12in.).......... MaeuRu nen cr dance perM. .... 100.00 PR chats ..-- 90.00 210.00 yaa 20.00 .... 122.50 270.00 
6) Partition MUMMY MAXTOXA 2 BNs) xc nicic co occas e vonccccce .....per M. 150.00 110.00 aN .... 138,00 100.00 230.00 as 75.00 140.00 140.00 300.00 
\7) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)......... cece eeeeeceeess per ft. Peele ,O97Gm ce .12 .16 Mes .16 ASR BAT, .1525 .20 
18) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)......... 0.20.2... eee per ft. ee EA DWF toccvdire .16 a7, isha .19 AO ess; eae .195 21 
19) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. (excluding sks.)........... per bbi. 3.40 3.00 eee. oO 3.00 3.40 3.10 3.50 2.85 2.80 2.80 2.80 
10) Extra charge for each cloth Sk .............seeeeee ..por sk. -10 -10 aees -10 .10 .10 .10 .10 -10 .10 .10 .10 
\1) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x8}4in.)........... eee eee ees Ohi Me es acers 50.00 Fee Aap EY eAtee aioe 55,00 Are 45.00 51.00 55.00 
‘'2) Plaster Eeserat eter MPTEAMDCT iclciiciniciGr wesc ccccccccces per M. sq.ft. »33.75 40.00 Senor 130700 50.00 40.00 37.50 50.00 37.50 32.50 .25* 
|) Sand (Building)....... Shoes MENTING airs fa'dle woe, s'o\vicie'e. e's. 0 cle PON tones Acityt ae babe SEL 3.50 ASAE 4.00 2. 008211300 42-70) 4-22-60 
|\@) Sand (Building)..............00e05 ao bots ae peryd. 3.50% 2.50 woo ae cae a A 3.00 2.30 BE AS aires wine 2.50 2.75 
‘®) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list........--..c-s.-000---- percent. 40% 45% .... 40% 39% 55% 38% 45% 50% 45% 45% 45% 
hat RENIN ere eee eagle hs ac ccc cccclc'scsccecesces per ft. .25 .22 Sy Pr .28 .23 .18 248 -22 .20 .26 ats .28 
I a per ft. .36 .33 Sees -42 .35 .27 .372 33 .30 .38 .33 .42 
all Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-Ib. bags................05 perton 23.00 20.00 FENG ACER EN, Poy, po teats 22.00 a YP paiaie 
| Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-ib. sacks, including sacks....perton 23.00 19.00 .... 22.00% 25.007 25. 00 22. 50% 25.00 24.00% 24.00% 22.00 25.00 
Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib., including sacks........ perton 23.00 21.00 .... 21.00% 22.00% 17.00% 17.50* 22.00 20.00% 17.40* 16.80* 20.00 
1) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib., including sacks..... perton 23.00 19.00 te O0e. ee gaetise0. 008.2250" Beats a Necc- 4 1245008 28.00 
po ENTS SOS perM. 5.00* 5.00 eG: 00 3.50% 3.50 6.00 5.00 4.50* Oe 5.00 4.00 
on, erie r sacs ccccccececccesccs per M. 22.50 25.00. .... peer 25.00 sh Suita site cake ae Seer 1S,600 5 826-00 
4) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped).................-.05. per sq. 6.5075 6.757. > ear, fOr a DOT 9.00 8.00 7.00 7.00t 7.00* 7.45 7.50 
5) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, fextra heavy)...............6.. Nersde yee akO0 = 25708 te aosene o.207 > 3.00 se ne! 2.75 4.00 3.00* 3.00* 
5) Roofing Smooth Surf. onda "sam mck Bie abe coisa: ot per sq: ~.3.00§* 3.26§* ....° ‘2.85§ © 2.90 Pata oe ae itd cee ote 1; BOP 25 oS 1G Skee we 
hte ns Medium wt. . PiGhesehee ss . per M. sq.ft. 55.00 55.00% .... aeseur 00-00 70.00 tere 55.00 55.00 45.00 ae 
SITTIN NOV cigcclctlacc-c0scca cece sccce per M. sq. ft. senate See .... 60.00 68.00 75.00 65.00 60.00 60.00 50.00 70.00 
: LUMBER ITEMS 
\ibicoe SS Dar Mare OO cae 22 ic 18.00) FE 0ee erty ah cow 12 12,0057 12.00%: 11,60): 19.50% 
) No.1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft ........... per M. Board ft. 46.00% .... aoe 4000's. 42.00 hare ete: 42.00 44.00 40.00 
|) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths............... per M. Board ft. .... wos bs ACS Sets ae jeue 45.00 60.00 Sei 
2) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths............... per M. Board ft. 46.00 ....  .... 40.00 4200 ....  .... 40.00 43.00 45.00 
it 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing...... eee per M. Board ft. 38.00 .... ene 40100 SAO S00 Leu sons .... 40.00 4300 40.00 
“5” Flooring. ... +. Sere RPG alessio s‘ncale @"s wiv'o duns per M. Board ft. 70.00 mente Be han DOlODM a F000 Bi eae 60.00 65.00 70.00 
AE ree per M. Board ft. 100.00 ee sae. 100.00" 95.00 Jats ie $0.00 100.00 95.00 
ME ETOO ICING... 00 0rccccccsccsccccces per M. Board ft. stelgie gees ee 70 OOR8 70.00 AY oe enke nae £6500 
') 1x6 No. 1 oo, Drop etic hs OOO eee per M. Board ft. 50.00* .... ee BOMOOA eas aay se yey a2 60; OO mrsbS-00 er 
|) Cypress Finish Lumber ............ PS APPS pon M. epard to 920.00 Fite cis arcane ete ee ee ee ed panache code 6100, DOR LIED. OD : 
) “B” Partition....... . 33553) Ae ae per M. Board ft. 70.00 .... Beye) 2. £0200 970.00 Lae aa 75.00 73.00 980.00 
) Ey nn fae vo cee seccccscesceccrs periMisiBoard itaeG0.00ws ince shee. sss 60.008 68.00: 8 a. > = oes are 00098 5800 + 
\) Yox5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding... BI ic de vouekaes par Mi Boand, ft. 40-00% saat bpsq 7 CQ00 BE.OD beio2) sees ne (RU) ate 
() SMMEEINE Sooo c cio ois ac seicccnccbccccecveccds overlist 1.25 .... ney 125s ak See oot Sale 1.10 1.00* 
Hamman tG in., 5/2 Cloars..............00cceccccenccees Det. ei ek Penn Seu UBD E47 .GO" resi murs sae 8.00 7.00 6.50 
Bent 1s, 6/2 Clears..............ccccecceccccnces pened = a ate See 5.20 bey. ait free stat 6.50 
) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears...........00ceccececeeces perM. 5.00* .... a ae 7.50 Ltn TT 
) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears...............sceecceeccs poreq.n. 6.600" -. 4k5- Nees 6200o = sax Se sees 
\) 1x6 in.-8 in.- 10 in. 12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards....perM. 46.00* .... se ren GOL00 0) a es eis 60.00 60.00 
ee NN NNUNNNNNRNNNNNHNNNuNNNUHNuNunNnmnniiuiinnuuinnunananiinunnniman nN 
(Above item 49)—No lumber re- Fire Clay (Item 13)—Return burgh, Elmira, 4; Scranton, 17; Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
t om ceenved for this issue from bags, Elmira, 15c; Jamestown, price per lb., Erie; old stock, 70 lbs., Elmira; 75 lbs., Rochester. 
ts ae none; Fittsburgh, paper. sacks, Rochester, Pittsburgh, fibre; Allen- Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) 
eans no cloth bags used. $2.00 extra per ton, in. cloth town Govt. Paterson, per ib. —55 lbs., Elmira, Rochester. 
ime an Item No, 1)—Read- sacks. with no allowance for re- Plaster Board (Item 32) Pater- Stuceo Board (item 47)—Roches- 
bu.; (Barreled, turned sacks. No credit for re- son, price for each. ter, Sheetrock. 
n Fever: includes bbls., turned sacks. Scranton, returned Sand (Item 34)—Elmira, 2600 Ib. (Item 49)—Newark, spruce; Al- 
rirned at 10c; (Item 3), finish- sks., 26c. ‘ yd.; Pittsburgh, del. price river lentown $11.50 to $12.50. 
returned bags, 10c, Philadel- Gravel (Item No. 14)—Philadel- front, longer hauls up to $3.00. (Item 50)—Elmira, 12 ft. and 
3%, per bu.; (Item No. 3)—New- phia; Scranton, 2400 lb. yd.; El- F. O. B. Float, $1.60. less, No. 2 Com. 
, returned bags, 15c each. mira, 2500 lb. yd.; 2000 lb. ton, Wall Plaster (Items 39, 40, 41)— (Item 52)—Elmira, No. 2 Com, 
ret Stone (4)—Pittsburgh, Reading; Pittsburgh, del. price Returned sacks, 15c, Jamestown, (Item 5%)—Elmira, No. 2. 
river front, longer hauls up to Allentown, Scranton, Pittsburgh, (Item 61)—Elmira, fir; (Item 
tila, f. ee (Item 6)—Phila- $3.00. F. O. B. Float, $1.60. Philadelphia, 20c, Erie; Newark, 62)—Jamestown, per 1% inches; 
b. job. mfrs. retail Hollow Building Tile (Item 15- 16c credit for returned sacks. Scranton, per 100 lin. ft., mould- 
mea Zin 16)—Rochester, (Item 15) 4 cell; Wall Ties (Item 42)—Corrugated, ing count; (Item 65)—Elmira, 6/2 
ing (Items No. 10, 11) (Item 16) 6 cell. Allentown, Himira; per box, Pitts- Star, per sq.; (Item 67)—Blmira, 
rie, (10) 8x8 in., (11) 8x12 in. Hair (19)—Lbs. per bu., Pitts- burgh. 1 in., 10 in., No. 2 Com. 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ATLANTIC STATES 


BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. 
All prices are retail, 


October, 1921 


delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. § 8 S. a 8 pe 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note d by 5 ¢ ry a : ‘ 8 ; Z g 
below. 2 ee S & i} 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions rec) Le ras) a5 ~ a £ é 5° E> & 
received. EZ 5a 2A ne Zoe a) pee Ls ne 5 26 
AU Bulk Limes. toecec mex tenes sere ee See egeeece per cwt. $0.60" $0.79 $0.80-"$ O°51%. ec. Boon Bet Re Sts 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls..........ceeeeeeeeeee--por DbI. * 2.80 2.50 2.50 $2.50 $2.30 $2.80 $2.50 $2.75 2.25 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 ibs. (net) bbis.......... sé tulaweiniciesian ss DONO Ole ee b ais aa ae Bane sles Be. ¥. Case £4e®, 
{4) Crashed Stone ..is.ch.cee cao anaes 2a ae ences er eee mat ....-perton 4.50 2.90 Rane caee 3.00 3.75 alae 5.00 5.00 Seta 
G) Crushed Stond,.5 0. ssc cite «nls avis oolee ee ERioatee te sees ett per yd. 3.85 Ae mate ene esa wae awe vows Sante 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x21/4x334).......per M. 16. ‘00 22.00 22.00 21.00% 17.00 20.00 18.75 28.00 22.00 12.50* 
_(7) Corner Bead, galvanized........-.---.... -.. per ft. 06 -04 .04 05 .05 06 .07 .04 .05 .065 
(8) Drain Tile, 4 iN2s cede Sam ewessee yh eels eo nade stains CUM ec atlas aeiare per ft. 10 .08 .07 .08 .08 .075 .06 -06 .09 ~ 
(2) Drain File, Gtas.o.. sw aceee EPO k ee ht ie eae AMON: Fhe, bbs ae meres 1 .14 AW 2125 wie .10 .09 11 ' 
(10) Flue Lining, 844 in. X 834 IN....... cc ccecccceccececccccceecs per ft. .36 .25 .30 20 8 §©.33 .30 4 .30 45 
(41) Flue Lining; 834 Indx 13 'Insoc-cs sas ce ccs onesie ee oh ees Denies .58 .54 -40 .45 .45 .495 .45 .405 .45 .60 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay......scececscccccees--porM. .... 75.00 85.00 75.00 80.00 85.00 60.00 60.00 65.00 60.00. 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100- Ib. cloth bags, inc, bags............e.eee- perton .... 21.00 25.00% 18.00 20.00 20.00% 15.00* 14.00% 11.50% 20.00% 
(14) Gravel, washOd.s ..c66<00 spe kv wire vei adler scleral atein/ serpents per yd. 2 5n* 2 80 2.25% 2.50 4.00 4.00 3.00 3.75 2.007 ae 
He Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.j...... SACRE, otter Pac nc per M.210.00* 200.00 250.00 247.50* 200 00 210.00* 190.00 ae 
16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.) ....... arte es Poet per M. 90.00 130.00 Ze aeOO 00 manne an 85.09 85.00 80.00 87.60* 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags............... perbag  .475 .45 -45 .375 20.00* 18.50* 21 00” .375 .55 1.90% 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags.............. perbag .65 .70 57. .50 22.50% 23.50* 22.00% .475 .55 2.75 
(19). Platt 5.975 ecec ca ctncaticn stair as bsteh enter Meteors per bu .45 42 .50 .50 -60 -50 .50 -12% Py 1.007 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs. f.......... peryd. .38 .36 .32 .355 -30 .35 .38 34 +30 .40 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3  Ibs............ peryd. .37 “sy -43 .305* 435% 35 area .38 345 
(99) ‘Mortar Color; rod. 2262 ete es os eine catnnetaa leet eeiatee ...perlb. .04 .04 06 .035 .05 .04 .0275 .0265 .035 .0225 
(23): Mortar Color, buffis.e sets aces teicee se ss hive asi netrs Ravers perlb. .04 .04 .07 .035 .05 .06 .03 .037 AS ee eR, f 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black atelste a RAS OS -. per lbs .80 ole .10 .06 .10 . 065 .05 BAe 04 04. 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12 in.). Rohe ose cok DRS eS ee oe eee DOR Mateece re aml CO UO 110.00 125.00* 180.00 140.00 100.00 wa eae 85.00 ost ; 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12in.).......... Sie sis eieate Rlalsicinre wee DOF, Wis) fase ecoloe 110.00 132.50* 180.00 150.00 115.00 100.00 90.00 a col 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)......... Ribioeinie atu! a sie fe aiets perft.- .15 15 15 315 < c:te 15 ante aeate See, 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).........-.e. eee eeee eens perft. .18 .19 .17 .18 wants .20 47 seas wow eae 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.).......... per bbl. 3.40 3.20 3.00 2.87 3,50" 3315 3.25 2.90 2.60 3.45 
(80) Extra charge for each cloth Sk. .........eeseeeees ie Sasinsine & persk. .10 .10 .10 .07 -075 10 -10 10 -10 .10 
\31) Paving Block, vitrified (3}4x4x8}4 in.)...... He hse Sea BAA per M. 65.00* 40.00 Sena Fens ices, COLOR 32.00” Pee? de ate oe 
(32) Plaster Board, 34 in. thick............s00.- Saw cia'p sleek CON IM BU tele SU. eto O0 27.00 37.00 wise 07) 40200 40.00 35.00 35.00 ‘are 
(33) Sand (Building) ..2..---cersies waseebatieemecive SA ieee perton 2.00 2.35 1.55 aoe 2.00.7 82275 wage 3.00 2.20 wee 
(34) Sand (Building)...........e.eseeeeeeeees ee Seep ty peryd. .... 2.80 2.00 a 2.50 3.00 2.25 “esr y bape 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list..................-.6-- percent. 40% 40% 25% 50% 50% 50% 50% 55% 55% 51% 
035) (Weall'Goping, (O)lni ac cbidas ealeeles's seeile cs Sian arate atels mer ft 226 +24 .24 .26 .22 .22 .20 .20 “20 .35 
(37) Wall Coping, 13in.. of De a eg rene ft. .39 .36 36 .39 200 .33 30 .30 .30 .45 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in Cuaper, th ‘80 Ib. bags. suse saeuceecce separ tones: 00 20.00 sb ee sade ee tOD 22.00% a ce toe eaten 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks.............perton .... 23.50 22.50% 20. 25 22.50% 23 00*  24.00* 21.00% 23.00% 25.00% 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks..... wees POrtOn oA ne 20.00 23. 00* ar 22.50* 23 00*  24.00* Pe ACR Rig) 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks.......per ton 23.50 23.00* Sates 22,50* 23.00*  24.00* 21.00% 23.00% 
(42) Wall Ties, galvantzediiccccowe se-ee we saci hieb ake co reins perM. 4.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4 00 3 50 5.00 
(43): Wall Pligg sasisoss oa ctetee ccs tints cits ote biel anteler sista ate per M. 25 00 28.00 25.00 Stree Leer 20 00 tad ee 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; tetripped)......... Rate w als ooo per sg. 8.00F 8.50 7.50 5.70T MP re rE 7.50* 7.00% 7.50* 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, fextra heavy)......... miele restate persq. 3.25* 3.00 3 oo1* 2.60** Ste atae 3. 25* 2.75t* 2.75% 2.75 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, babi hee a ebnas oe cen DOlBta ee: COT 2.80 2.90§* 2.65§ eatasEeee 2.75§ 3.00§* 2.80§* 2,70§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt.. aS ME Nee _ por M. aq. ft. ss. eee 76.00 wees 60.00 65.00 .->. 65.00" 45.00 am 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Kai x ee ate Seat eae heme per M. sq. ft. 65.00 68.00 Rs A soi 
LUMBER ITEMS 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 ft.)..........c0e00e AT ee perM. 12.00% 12.00* ; 13.00 6.00 8.50 oss 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft............per M. Board ft. 40.00 ee wee os 38.00 eae nae 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all longths...............per M. Board ft. .... ane uote wets mae 50.00 wae sae 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths.......... «oue sper. Me Board tia. . sa, 42.50 cae ele aaa 38.00 eae err 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing.........eccceeeese soeceeeees-por M. Board ft. tals ae ws ae cond eeee 
(64) 1x4 “B"” Flooriteg: waa vs we'e a slay 0 buted ody aor e witiate per M. Board ft. 70.00 Pa 4 : 58 00 sweG rae 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish. .........scececccceeveses per M. Board ft. 75.00 70.00 cea ere 
(66) 1x6 “BABir’. Drop Siding... ....<cssavescesaswasees per M. Board ft. 70.00 ae a 65.00 thon cows 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding........ neWo ees s ees per M. Boardft. .... Noor F 4 2 48.00 AF Pay 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber..........seeeeeeeee i EE per M. Board ft. .... 145.00 ; ta el OO ean see 
(59) 3x4 “B” Partition............ ds ahedaame  ehinae ae per M. Boardft. .... 75.00 ee : veae 65.00 stan oem 
(60) tAxé “BY Colling, 00. tcccsccusasaves Sey ee Aye t per M. Board ft. .... 50.00 ro ‘ 55.00 ce aaa 
(61) '4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding. ...........ssseeee. per M. Board ft. 65.00 ne 4 Saat soe aeuee 
(62) Mo Mouldings, Y« Yollow Pine: 5:05. si5s cede te ended es xeacehadee over list 1.00 ee 1.00 aca aeee 
(63) . Washington 16 in., 6/2 Clears. ncns cows es Larne se amate yt per M, ar 6.50* in FP 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears........cccccscccccececssccees per sq. Salis : ait Rpate edd — Por 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx ClearS........ee00+ cece Penmaes per M, 7.50 vy ais ae 8.00* «tek nie 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears.......cccccreccecccece .. per Sq. 6.50 : F Pe weal 


(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.- 10 in. 12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards. .: . per M. 


ETALLALAAENPETERAELELENDUNENEY NNER ETON SUN NEEL LETERNCHRUNNETTAASEGEE ATEN GATOCNTATAEOPLUGATEAREEDERTERLAVERSTASEOOELELELSSUEDEPOEDORETONTEREANEORECUEDERALOOECERUADNSCNRSOONA PRTO SEA ESURAN USER L (UABTEREOUSEUESERUCNEOAGCUEOSIOTCACEYTSDCUNCSEREYESBOCHAUTANELITONOONOUCEOEROTONNALEOTOTAEODEDONN( CRUSE SOTESEESTANUNORCUUESSCERETERTD cervanceRieTt 


wee 


SAE LAEELDENLAENOHE LUNN DE ELEUEDUREORED UAL LA URAATEORETAEEATDERAADOREAD DLL ULASEHABEALERTOLPUALEREDAABEDORERS OPES DAAAUPASI GEREN RCAOOEADEORAOL DCU OG GTI ONTA OPERA DEAGUAAAEDDAELUADSOODEATOERDAEDATOOSAASOGAODE2OOOBELERESOO ELD ODORASAAOLSELDUAIOORSLEOONSAANOONDOELPANROO TRAC OREALOREAO OURRODEDAEALEAL Duovovoesenncageecocavanauassastancauangsqnsaneceneannaana 


*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- Common Brick (6)—Baltimore, 
visions received for this issue from f,. o. b. job, mfrs. ret. price. At- Fairmont, 


this city. lanta, f. o. b. Atlanta, 


(ft) Means no cloth bags. Fire Clay (13)—Washington, 


Atlanta, no credit for 


Wheeling, l5c credit for sacks; 
Lime (bulk, Item No, 1)—Balti- Fairmont, Huntington, 10¢ credit 
more, per bu.; Atlanta, bbl. of 3 fr sacks; bulk only, Richmond. 


sacks; Trenton, 70 lb. bu. (Bar- 
reled) Trenton, not handled lo- Ib a: i 

cally, supply from Philadelphia. Witte Waste 
Hydrated (Items 17, 18)—Ton lot 


price, Richmond, Norfolk, Hunt- Hollow Bidg. Tile (Item 16)— 
ington; Atlanta, barrel price. Atlanta, back up tile, 2 cell, car- 


load price; Trenton, 


Fairmont, per Ib. 


Gravel (14)—Washington, 2,700 culls; 
Trenton, 


Metal Lath 


brick. 
Plaster Board (Item 32)—Tren- 


little demand. 


ton, price for each, 


41)—Sacks, 


Baltimore, ton, Wheeling, 
lanta, Fairmont; 
credit, Richmond; returned 6 
10c. Norfolk. 


Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)= 
80 1lb., Washington, Baltimore; 808 
1 | Fairmont; DS. 


load bearing. 
Hair (19)—Bu. of 4 lb., Atlanta; 


' (Item 21)—Rich- 
sacks; mond, Baltimore, Gauge No. 27, 
Partition Tile (25, 
more, 
Paving Block (31)—Huntington, 
Trenton, known as paving 


26)—Balti- 


Wall Plaster (Items 38, 39, 40 


l5c credit, Washing- 


—55 Ib., 


soted, Fairmont. 


mington. 


(Item 63)—Huntington, 
(item 65)—Huntington, 


Hunting “a 


sacks 


Wheeling, 85 
Roofing, Smooth Surf, (Item 
Washington, F 
Wheeling, rolls, 65 Ibs. 
Stucco Board (Item 48 


(Item 49)—Spruce, Trenton, ¥ 


"bil 
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| RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN STATES 
All prices are retail, ae é 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. bo 7 £ ; 7 F § 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note 3 r= 8 3 | * * S 8 
below. a @ @ 5 be I a a | ° 3 2 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions § a Be AP 3 1 E& iF FI By z Le 4 3 
received. ROM EME Ms He A aise Ree aay omg he's 
Nec alse sccccctcsceceeceses per cwt. ete elas sdeem 90.70 $0.65* 1.30* $0.57% $0.75  $0.625 §0.95* 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls................. per bbl. $3.30 2.25 $2.75 $2.35" 2.50 $2.00 2.35 aat 1.88 2.25 2.75 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis.............. ..-por bbl. vee teas kes ale ue Ona Pepi eee wees 
as So 2 Se per ton Series ease Rea 3.25 SORE Betsts aoe Sora 1.25 be ae 
SMITE Pao 6 cic ca'e na cclccc cece cues peryd. 2.75 7.00 5.75 See ee 2.50* 3.15 eae ates are 3.75 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/,x334)per M. 25.50 18.00* 17.00 18.00 18.00 14.50 18.00 ne 15.00* 16.00 13.00* 
SaiGormor. Baad, galvanized. ...........- ....-2.2..s.0. per ft. .06 .05 .07 05 .06 .06 .05 OS 07 —- 05 .045 
Se NTS i por stews tO. 0 Desk .045 .08 .055 ~=—-.08 Bore O72. ARLE: 
MPEG POG a6 oe os) ciehs vicloisw oe oes civics cecsees perfte cane aa ek: .084 12 .09 .14 en S12 aon eh .18 
Rae LINING) G'/g IX BY21N........0.0.cecccvecccccce perft.  .40 .40 .45 Fe -39 .34 .30 hate .30 eee 44 
MUA MET MEANT O72 WT X 1S IMs. occ caves ccc ccwesccecces perft. .60 .50 .55 .405 .58 51 45 pe vi .42 Heer .65 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9-in. No. 1 clay................. per M. 85.00 80.00* 70.00 70.00 70.00 62.00 63.00 .... 56.40 90.00% 65.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. eloth bags, including bags......... perton 40.00* 20.00 40.00 15.00? 20.00 16.00% 23.0C* est 14.10 aiee 17.50” 
EUR SEN arataictns tied v.cicicisricvislccesccescse- por ydar ie Es Ge Rate fine 3.65 3.25%) 42.95 Ay. 3.05 mies 3.50 
(15) Hoilow Building Tile (8x12x12 in).................. per M. 280.00 280.00 230.00 208.40 165.00 180.00 246.30* .... 220.00 240.00 236.60* 
(16) Holiow Building Tile (8x5x12in)................... per M. 180.00 120.00 120.00 92.60 80.00* 90.00 109.50 Pee 90.00 93.10* 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper bags....... per bag AY 4°) .60* 75 .50 fhe) .50 .50 SADE 41 .60 .50« 
; (18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-Ib. paper bags...... per bag .85 757 .80 .65 75 .60 .65 pal ae -58 Ae .50* 
j gers kc wicic baw ec ds vculecececcs per bu. 1.00 45 By 42) 75 BRI .60 55 atte -56 esate 85 
| (20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 lbs.¢...9er yd. .38* .45 wetta 45 .35 .31 .40 5 ete .38 .37 371 
‘ (21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gaugo No. 25, wt. 3 Ibs...... per yd. .o8* .31* Seach ae .35 eevee ett ee .38 .40% 
SPRITE COLON FOO Sc civic cclvsiccwcs tee scccccesscucecs per Ib. -055 .04 .04 .035 .03 .02 .05 er 05 .035* .0325 
TENN OL UT oleivis ccoie s v's ob'e veivcccscceeccesce per Ib. .06 04 .06 .045 ae fase .03 .08 EEE. .05 .0375* .04 
7 (24) Mortar Color, double strength black............ «...por Ib. .08 07 .06 .06 ie .045 .16 See .06 .045* .0475 
¥ (25) Partition Tile, Clay (2<12x12 in.). ..........4.. --..per M. Saude Ane ele 92.60 85.00 110.00 109.50 eeu bea. oo 120.00 - 115.30* 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12in.)..............:5..-porM. .... .--. 150.00 104.20 88.00 120.00 123.20 .... 131.60 120.00 127.709 
2 (27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)............ +...per ft. ieee Ss ae alias vies eat tihete STOLoey are .12 .125 id 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)................ DOF Ae sits Sows Bese tee BOG ei -165 ay siewe .165 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.)por bbl. 4.12 3.20 3.60 2.70 ume D 3.11 3.80. .... 2.98 3.60 3.35 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk.................0.. per sk. .07 .10 .05 Hits PBA -10 mA OGURT sates -10 -10 -10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x834 in.).............. COE NT eo Sone deters ee ere AORY see 40.40 Seats eae 
{ (32) Plaster Board, 34 in. thick...............-...por M. sq. ft. 60.00% 40.00 41.00 50.00 65.00 47.50% 44.00 .... 41.36 wads 60,00 
: (33) Sand (Building)............. Biieinlelcigierse SOR RO RC CLARET CEA by aa 1.00 esha 3.75 caters peer LA ther, Rae 1.75 1.75 
: SMEARED Oe lel ne ccice ccs ccccccscccoccece peryd. 1.60 3.50 1.40 He 4.50 2.17 3.00 wed 1.88 1.75 1.75 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list............... per cent. * 30%* 35% 55% 45% Bak ey BOG er usicnk P 1 bd 
(36) Wali Coping, 9in............ Rieti le ta nie Watlatcakt por ftatr ru aa eee 55% 45% 23 BAL Nay .16 1 ake 31 
‘ MERAH TAIN. caccs coco ecccs ccs ccesecesccece spor ftva ae 62 tabaci 55% 45% .32 S30 eak Sse .23 ae 44 
(38) Wail Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-lb. bags.......... perton .... 22.00 sea eae Saas alti akc PAE 16.00 ALCS 
(39) Wal Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. sks., inc. sks..... perton 29.00 24.c0d 25.50 25.00 27.00 24.00% 27,00 Ss Sai De OO 18.00% 25.00% 


(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib., inc. sks....... per ton 


* (41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib., inc. sks....per ton 29.00% 24.00 25.50 25.00 aeiie 24.00* sail ac 18.007 eoce 
» (42) Wall Ties, galvanized.................. eet tatevrcie ately perM. 5.00 4.00 5 00 4.00% 4.50 4.50 5.00 Geis 4 75 4.00* 5. 25° 
I ee ee sac sce ccc cscccccecscucs per M. ais 8 rs hy bier 30.00 SPS 18.50 22.50 AeA Sacer ae 30.00 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; tstripped)............. persq. 10.00 8.00* 8.00} 6.25 ae 7008 err sr O08 Bates. 7.00 Same 9.00 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, fextra heavy).......... persq. 4.00** 3.25 3.50 3.00f 4: 00° 5512: GOF3-00T® 2 e..- 3.00 4.00* 4.00** 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, medium, §heavy)....per sq. 3.50§ 3.50§ 3.25§ 3.257 3.75§ 2.85§ 2.85§* .... 2.50 4.00§ 3.50§* 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt................... per M. sq. ft. as siege 0.00% sed 60,00 Ve Sha ree seers elasie Cua 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key..................per M. sq. ft. eee, 25-60" a . : Ss 
: LUMBER ITEMS 
Searewvood Wath, NO. 1 (Sizd 4 ft.) ..........ccccceccccs per M. 10 .00 9.00* 8.75* ae o 5.50 A 7.00 Ay 5.00% BRL: eres 
_ (50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft..... por M. Board ft. ..... 32.00 was Ae Spi00 2 tens 37.50 ates 32.00 45.00 35.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. ......per M. Board ft. ..... 60.00 ene Sapera, 40,00 vera t OO OU mages 48.00 seeae @eeee 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........ per M. Board ft. ..... 35.00 Laden OO -O01g sates 35.00 ; 36.00 Abt warns 
MEPUIME NOs 2 ONGAUIING...20.02ccccccccacccecs per M. Board ft. ..... 30.00 aaa ants SOS 0GrR Verte an 30/0077. 2..55 26.00 ubwee 22,50 
CMMEERUIIOOTING, «2.5000 cccsccccccecccces per M. Board ft. ..... 55.00 at at Rats BS: OO Ts Tt. canis 50; OOMPa i. 42.00 Pere. Sic 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish.................. per M. Board ft. ..... 80°00 77 Fe, er SO.00CP ert 75-000 a te. aok 60.00 ae haere cate 
4 (66) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding.................. per M. Board ft. ..... 55.00 te! ares aa oe Apt i) Bh Ucn ee 63.00 Bok Pe yy" 
+57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding............ per M Board. ft. ..... 45.00 4 ARS. Rear: i Uh ee BO. 000) te ca. 43.00 eee aan 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber...............0.0. per M. Board ft. ...... 150.00 erate gees be 100-00 a encrs 440.00 Jenn 160:00 alu Yl Vetnlatete 
i (89) MUMMEEETOITICION. 000 caccccccecccccacecs per M. Board ft. ..... 60.00 eae tee GDS 00ss Vise 55.00 esses 60.00% 70.00 tees 
REIS GONING. 2.2... ccc cccccccccsess per M. Board ft, ..... 50.00 neem dete 52 BOE <.c1 0 OOD fe hice cae 50.00 PO tic. 
(61) 4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding............. per M. Board ft. ..... 80.00 aitete Sate wales deve, NGG 00 cee ares. 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine..................cece eee over list Sales 1.25 Seide 1s 10% gee 10% Rade eo 10% 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears... .......cccccccecees per M. A Ae eats br oats 5.50 7.60 6.50 aa ARE AM 6.50 
; ) Washington 16 in., 5/2 ClearS.........ccccccceccees per sq. re 5.20 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears..........cececece per M. ae 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears.........2...0005. per sq. ap Lae atte seit: 
on 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Yellow Pine Boards...perM ..... 60 .00* = cane re ea hee BS. 0G). Sakae 54.00 ‘ 45.00* 
LL init ttt 
‘peaceapenentunnnuaensvnenaansnuenusaneucenet tes EGU ASME NAS HORAAL ESOS ENGN AA EUAAEAGESGUUOMUASAAEAAUENAUEGSUENU AGES EAU SONUOAALUNOUSEOYOEUO ENA GAOUEOSNAREOGONNGEASOLSOOOEOOOAGDOEOUOONUEOLOLORLENGENONOEOUOCEOUEOUOGODERSASUANEOREUUOEGAUOUEOUEGOONOUOEGUONENGEOQEQON0EEC40E400F200000R E4000 0UEFN4ECHDEAULUSAHEEUODARGEERUEESAOCHLEUAOEROUOLASUEULLUSLEEEY UTERUS URES 
*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- Orleans, another quotes $14.57; Gauge No. 27: Miami, Gauge 26, Houston, gross ton, 16c sacks. 
visions received for this issue from Houston, another quotes $21.50. galvanized per sq. yd.; (Item 20)— Wall Ties (42)—Corrugated, El 
this city. Fire Brick (Item 12)—Curload Blk. Painted Exp. Key Lath, Gauge paso. Louisville, Houston. 
a (t) Means no cloth bags used. lots, El Paso; Tampa. $60.00 to 27, El Paso; Tampa, Gauge 27. Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 


Lime (Item No. 1, bulk)—Nash- $80.00. 85 lbs. Miami, Nashville, Houston. 
ville, 80 Ib, bu. ‘Lexington, 70 — Fire Clay (Item 18)—16c credit, _,,Mortar Color (Item 22, 23, 24)— ; 


Ibs., N ille; . El Paso, barreled lot price. Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) 
eres c/L eee etinekeme Houston, Miami, Partition Tile Clay (Items 25, 26) —55 Ibs., ‘Nashville, Houston. 


(Item 2 and 3), Louisville, Memphis, Sop hank a oth peng Stucco Board |) (Item | 47-43)— 
blue river lime. Hydrated (Items Gravel (Item 14)—Memphis, Plaster Board (Item 32)—Miami, Tampa, creosoted. 
17, 18)—Tampa, 40 lb. bags, concrete. Memphis, % inch. (Item 49)—Tampa, St. Peters- 


Plorida lime, 60c; Houston, 40 lb, _ MWollow Building Tile (15, 16)— | Sewer Pipe (Item 35)—Houston burg, cypress; New _ Orleans, 


5 Houston, Interlocking tile, $134.00 various per cent. off list; New another quotes $6.50. (Item 59) 
¢ (Item 4-5)— per M; Lexington, f. o. b. cars; Orleans, Miami, list; Tampa, less). —New Orleans, another quotes 
» cars, per ton. Nashville, load bearing; Houston, Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)— $60.00. (Item 6%7)—Houston, 12 

mmon Brick (Item 6)— car loads. 16c sacks, Birmingham, El Paso, inches, $45.00, 6 to 10 inches, 


pa, Ala. and Ga. red; New Metal Lath (Item 21)—El Paso, Memphis, Miami; hair fibre. $35.00; Tampa, $60.00 to $80.00. 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. SOUTHWESTERN AND CENTRAL STATES 


All prices are retail, 


delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. * 3 beg 3 =n - é 
‘ An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note F g m% Fs| 2 4 < é Pa 5 

elow. 4 2. re coe | o 3 : 

A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions ae Bg Ze aa ie 3 5 4 ac eg 

recelved. ae FM Ad 66 Go s) Ss) Be a= ws 

Ct} Gutk Lindos.” Scvaeeaatapicasse staves en ve De inelele's death aretivie mk eins percwt. .... Fe see» $1.10 $0.95 $1.10 $0.50 $0.95 $0.85 $0.90 

(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis........... BvGaweaewea's a's ataas per bbl. $2.75 $3.25 $2.75 2.75 2.50 3.45 2.60) 258 P 2.00 

(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis.......... nBieaerer wae’ Seabee cus per bbl. Poke tiie seta Shor Sete coast pea «eee were 

(4) Crushed Stone. cccrcrssveseras vere C are eat eidatinamnice mete pertoni sce: - Graal zat 3.10 2.90" 3.60 3.007 3.50 2.50 ee 

(B). Crushed Stone si. s'c acs acs wer babies ce praca tere craic an ona ep ee tales Parvo. ao esc ee oeerh ee at re ioe 4.50 oars Jeet Ba aes 

(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x21/4x334).......+....-- per M. 20.00 35.00 12.50* 18.00 18.00% 15.60 16.50 15.50 16.85 14,00 

(7)'" Corner Bead, galvanized: 2355 sc aus.epeateneeae yor ewan eh osteihe waren per ft. AIS ae .06 .06 .06 .06 .05 04 .03 .04 

(Bh Drain Tile, 4: ick s etee secs cic os iste tidclep amid ha Ke Siclsieh oisitaisinieeraas per ft. -07 .065 .10 Paes .055 .047 205 . 06 .06 .03 

(9). Drain: Tile, 6 kit civics ne cutscene xe nic de vinc tila eave e sales alert esiale’e's or iiantes per ft. .20 Mat .15 ae oie .09 .076 .08 .089 .12 .045 
(16). Flue Lining, B36 IN % SFG Wise crew as crew cee aes cence te aciseiciee chute es per ft. -45 +55 -55 .40 .27 65%" .24 52%* .27 .32 
(11) Flue Lining, 834. X13 Us cca uv cee mestedcacesce ee a aie clapiiate per ft. 65 .80 .70 55 405 65%* 36 52%* .405 -48 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9.in.'No.'t Clayoc occ ccsccccscccsisnecesescees perM. 72.05 ..-- 80.00 60.00 57.00 50.00 60.00 50.00 70.00 50.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bagS..........seeseeeeees perton 19.20 $a nenpeo.00** 15:00 -73f% 12.00* .70* 11.00 10.00 15.00 
(14). Gravel, washed 45.8754 waa oge rom ere Sole a eieis alas stats ene ree porydi-ea.ss seed 3.10% 2.75% .... 1.25% 3.50* 3.40 1.80 
(15)'- Holicw Building Tile (8x12x12 01.) pa0 sc ewicc seine caecisvicissics oueunae per M. 210.00 300.00 .... sess. .170.00 134/00 174,10 aee 186.60 a ate 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.)... 5... ce wee sce ccccsesccecccccees per M. 90.00* 115.00 .... 93.00 68.00 58.00 wodee Be ORO 79 00 65.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags............eeeeeeeees per bag .60* .65 .6875 .60 .45 Son, .35 45 40 .60 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 ib. paper bags..........eeeeeeeeees per bag Um lence s 215 .60 .49 .40 .40 -45 45 .60 
M19) | Play Seo ie Sar sats Cie heal 6 choteicte eile Ci wlorateieie oa hice p a rte per bu. 75 pieiehe ~40 stipes -55 .75 .65 By f) .208 .60 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs.f.............00.- per yd. 362 .40 .42 .35 230 40.3. 4286 .36 .34 sae 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs..............0.-- per. yds), 3.62 MES eee ee RAP 5 eae Saat .40 deat .28 
(223) Montar' Color, r6d sinc since os a once sc pccietne c\ctese le Salividisie.c' Uo minnie: perlb. .04* .06 .03 03 .025 0215 .025 .04 .03 .026 
(23) Mortar. Color, buffs... s-.0 vices Yemre nisa aie edie eves ees ¢ eb aes soled tininisia ee per Ib. .04* .06 .045 .04 .036 0315 .03 04 -05 08 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength\black..........ecccccececceeccceeces per Ib. 095 8.4 s2¢ .05 .07 .065 .049 .05 .05 .06 .055 
(26}:.- Partition Tile, Clay) (Sxt2x32 tn.) iisicien'c'ss 00 tiem old ave ais Biv,c'piv eipiaiaenin's per M. 112.00 130.00 140.00 ove @,. 90005 Gate 86.35 * 97.70 77.50 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.)........06. Sata vinete alt aris aie tule eet per M. 124.00 .... 160.00 «.-. 100.00 68.00 92,90 * 97.70 80.00 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 i.). 22... eee ee cece cece eee ceeeee per fits i135 eke ee ee. oes iz 17 135 16 BSS 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).......2 2 cece eee e cece ences per floc 1520 eae eeseros et Ae .18 24 18 * .185 »! 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. (excluding Sk8.)...........0..+0- per bbi. 3.20 3.40 4.00 3.10 3.28 2.80 3.00 3.28 3.00 2.80 
(30). Extra’ charge for. each ‘clotlt@iki.:<5%.0+ oss -asies seis ses ep ey ina sees pels per sk. 10 #102) 10 .10 .10 .10 .10 .08 .1¢ -10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (3}4x4x834 in.)....... cece cere cere eee eecees per Masi. aN aes pe a3 ae ---. 40.00 45.00% ESI. Jakes 4 
(32). Plaster Board, 3 ints Unlek cess + ates occa slenwin'ceuoeininw aa per M. sq. ft. 65.00* 45.00 35.00 45.00 50.00 33.75 37.50 .29* 31.00 40.00 
(837° Gand (Building) < Foi. +: og ne noe c's soiivieels¥astasp sen hs oe pinto west perton..... aaa 2.20 2.25% 2ize 3.50 2.25 3.40 weds 
(36> Band (Ballding) sicdes cans ewcnccce seen Sragereayes cea aaa peryd. 4.00 sec ROOTS ee. 2309 Stee 3,50! 8 eee ews 1.80 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strongth, off list... ......... cece eee e cece per pentsca 20 wc eee Lie 50% 60% 60% 52% 50% 50% » 
{56 <' Wall: Coping, <9 tit.j.ics sccinccieas co Sanh sins mies piesaelee ee gieine asta eisbiae per ft. .30 tees .35 .37 .20 60%* 50%* 52%% 45%% 22 
(385i Wall Goping; 13 Inicgess ccc ee phere see eee ers a POF ft iar AO te eas 45 .40 .30 60%* 50%* 52%% 45%% 32 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags............eeceeeeeeraee ner ton; ..<. ates 20.00 23.26 ~ 18:00 ir00eees 18.75 Sia 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sacks, including sacks........... per ton 21.00 21.00 27.00% 20.00 25.00 20.00% pe EO 19.00% 23.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., including sacks.. ........... perton .... TAR y's are woes seve 12.50 16,008 1R4O5eere coe ita 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib., including sacks ........... perton 21.50 veces’ 27.00% 20.50 25,00 ~20'00 .-s- 14.00$ 19.00% 23.00 
(42) (Wall Ties galvanized 5 tiv inew'ais as noint aicuines shee a eriaep en ciniaeiatae perM. 4.00 eee R gest 4.00 4.75 3.60 2.50 3.00 3.00 2.0. = 
(43) Wall Plugs......... go ata & takpidlassite av cies ace e es cle sian tenon niente per M. 22.50 yareweo.s00 pa0,.00 ated Pas a0. 5a Re wae ow ieit 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstrippod). ............ cee cece ener ened -,persqg. 10.00 8.50 8.50% 7.00% 8.50% 5.75* 7.00¢ 6.50f 5.50T 7.00* 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (heavy, textra heavy)..........cee eee c eee anes persq.. 4.50% 4.00°* 3.40f 3.007 .... 2.85t "SLOOP 2. 7o]emc cum mmecem 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (light, fmedium, Shoavy): dc>. seca ws bec eae ce persq. 4.25§ 4.00§ 3.00§ 2.50§ .... 2.90§ 2.10f 2.75§ 2.40§* 2.75§* 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt.......-...0seeeeeeeeeeeeeaceraees per M. sq. ft. Pie, Pts eee 55.00 60.00 55.00 Po es 
(48)... Stuooo. Board, Narrow: K6y .i00.<) ise ey ee pe bene ens amiss per M. so. ft. eek Aye OSes A 3o .... 55.00 70.00 55.00 60.00 Dag 

LUMBER ITEMS ‘ 

(49). Wood Lath, Nov'1(size 4 ft). cei sites ce penne es phiovieew res peri. 53." ee 6.50 cute 7.75 13.00% 9.50" ti756 wtih 7.50% 3 
(60) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft...........eseeee-s per M. Board ft. .... bate. apie was ..-- 49.00 40.00 40.00 Sowa 40.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all longths............eseeceeeee per M. Board ft. .... Rote et ees seve 49,008 5.5, eee ou 50.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. ...........eeeeeeeeee per M. Board ft. 2... 6 AAD 9 ce. 420 a |) (Oo 
(83) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing 62.5 sissa cscs cvascnwdsays Rh per M. Boardft.  .... AP Avie jen .... 49.00 37.50 32.00 isae 35.00 — 
(54) 1x4 “BY” Flooring, ..ii.c0 0 200ntea cin ains dene spake meen ian per M. Board ft. eee Ri rome ete ....  85.00* 65.00 63.00 eoen 60.00 — 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear. Finioh j.c6.ssc0asccdcccsxasdeneeseienves per M. Board ft. .... Rote can aoe ..-. 97.50 90.00 85.00 Santa 90.00 
(66) 1x6 “BAaBtr’ Drop Siding. oo swws os atwews Sesecam see nee per M. Board ft. yee “ee ae rains Séced | 73.50 - 60/003 eee Joe 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding...........ceeeeseeeveees per M. Boardft. .... EE: nines Kise «ees 66.25 50.00 -52,00 i xen 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber............. PPE A PUT ye ae per M. Boardft. .... oct sets fee «+++ 128.25 140.00 135.00 at 
(GQ) 3x4 “B” Partition 21.2 ccseswcpcccsvsescccseppnecsaavany per M. Board ft. oak Fata meth WA Katee ---. 97.60 65.00 55,00" sone 
(60) 4x4 “B” Colling..c.icvssneapnceassrsinecevinbaseveshin can per M. Board ft. ee 32 Dated Pee Rnwre ..-.  66.25* 50.00 50.00 ieee 
(61) 1x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding. ...........sscesesccececes per M. Boardft. .... Hae case ro «s+. 66,26 55.00 65.00 ie 
(QZ) Mouldings, Yellow Pine. i<.cios at cae ans cameeabiaieee ost tea ee ee over list .... ete Shed yee. hia, 1.35% 1.10.89. 
(68). .Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears; <5 sctuve tao sea ies wal cdc ire veeh eee perM...... am aie Pre ae 7.95 6.50 6.00 ee 
(06). Washington 16 in., 6/2 Cleats figs c cca cevs cagcorey eh lakes des sanaion DOF 80. tes Pe ane ee aes PRES cscs” teen <<aa 
GS) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 ‘xxicet CHORES oo sic ne pan weep ee ne nos ee ene per Mi 2%’. Ls Fer Gere eas ees Ue ioe eu 
(608) Canadian 16 In., 6/2: sxx Clearti coc csccsrcadanckasceed ies counaee per sq. : “eee ee nate rate aut Be ae ot 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards............ nef M.S aos to eee .... 66.25 60.00 60.00 


Pr en Ce paintnimenesieictstrieenrcrenenyeeTe 
CDNA ANENAREADAAUR DALLA LAAs OUR PLNDELESRADT LANGUES COA LEUEEEEL EULEDATELEAAE EE ADAEDCRDOVEL TASG EAE04A 04 EA AAAEEAAEADEESAUELED ABEL EEGALATESCHEPUD ETAT NAD EADSSAEAEDE LADERDCHERUEELEDA LADO EDELAOOED DEAD OADADEAGEROERSO UPAAA TO DOLDADOOEUTEASSLAEODEAUESERDBEDEGOOLTAA GOI RRERADEEEUAEREEEREORLELETOMOUAL ELS GAREURQARAARSACANEADEDSESEADAAOEOASUAUEOUUOEAANAREES EORESE EPR EEDEANE br 


*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- per sack, 10c; single sack rate, no Paving Block (Item 31)—Toledo sacks. 


visions received for this issue from credit on returned sacks, Little No. 2 quality. Re late Surf. (Item 45)— 
this city. Rock. Plaster Board (Item 32)—Per 985 80 ibs. Detroit. < 
(2) Means no cloth bags used. Gravel (14)—Columbus, tipple, sheet, 32x36 ft., % in. thick, Roofi Smooth Sorf. (Item 46) 
Lime, Hydrated (Item 17, 18)— per ton; Cincinnati, Okla. City, Toledo; Dallas, sheetrock. ie Iba "Detroit Evansville. 
Dailas, 40 lb. bags. per ton; Toledo, Roofing Gravel, Sand (33, 34)—Cincinnati (383) (item , 49) — Cleveland, white. 
Orushed Stone (4)—Columbus, Pet rollow Building Tile (Item 15- Concrete and (34) fine; Little Rock, pine; Evansville, pine; Columbus, 
frac ple stone at quarries: 1¢)—Dalles (Item 16), Interlook- “© yar | 8 (ehestuut, (item 51)— Cleveland, 
. . ing Tile, $125.00 per M. Wall Coping (36, 37)—Per cent. No, 2 Commercial; em 
Common Brick (6)—Little Rock, Hair {19)—Detroit, per Ib.; off list, Toledo, Detroit, Columbus, Cleveland, No. 3; (Item & 
Cincinnati, f. o. b. cars. Mortar Colors (Items 22-23-24) Cleveland. Cleveland, No. 1 C.; (Item 59 
Flue Lining (10, 11;—Per cent. Dallas.- paste. Wall Plaster (39, 40, 41)—Re- Toledo, Select Com. Cypress D4& 
off list, Toledo, Cleveland. Partition Tile, Clay (25, 26)— turned sacks, 15c, Cleveland, Lit- (Item 60)—Cleveland, % 


Fire Clay (Item 13)—Cincinnati, Dallas, mfrs. price; Toledo, price tle Rock; sacks, 12c each, Detroit; (Item 62)—Cleveland, Toledo, 
@ievelmnd, paper; Columbus, price quoted on request, Columbus, 80 lb. paper; Toledo, 8c 100 inches. 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 


BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. 


INDIANA 


ILLINOIS 


All prices are retail, 3 

delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. 5 a > 2 2 

An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note 5 e | = 4 + © 
below. eg See aaa Bote 

A star (*) after city name, denotes no revisions a a 3 : 2: a] ° 8 
received. . & a & nS) = Be 
UMM oc os boss ccise cc ccee cs ce cence Se ctotetete ioc ls onl scp ciese'se DONC Woe $0.90* $0.83 S175 eee Saar $1,408 70 S0,808 4. ce <s 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) DbIS..........- ee cece ccccce cece ces-+. por Db. 3.25 $2.75 2.40 1.80 $2.75 
(3) Barre'ed Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis........... Spielatalel rele clelsimeie wiawicee s DOr Dt. F sate 3 Site's aie oa ° 
(4) Crushed Stone.........ccce cece eee eee e ees ee cece meee ee eee oes ss per fon 4.50 5,00 vewe |. 63.00 4.00 aga Sas 

(B) Crushed Stone. ..............- cece cece ees Ek apiurelasel aie piatete aa 6 ones Per You 5.63 ere Ayes ye 2.75 5 ro ie ae 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/4x37/4) ..........6-.. eee eee per M. 18.00 18.50* 20.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 15,59 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized..............---- ss ew cece cence cece ee ceree: per ft. .06 .05 .06 .06 .06 04 COG MIA oes 
(B) Drain Tilo, 4 in...... cc cece eee teen eee ees eh Byars: Pace Ge LS .05 .05 wake .05 Sees .085 .0697 
(9) Drain Tile, 6 in...........- cece eeeee MEN asaevcto'aitie e.0 c/a) echeipin sees sPOr tte .07 “12 .C4 .09 42 .12 
(10) Flue Lining, 844 in. x 844 in..........2---5-- SIC GIS BOOREnMIRECOn au .36 .65 wo .o25 .35 .40 .40 
(11) Flue Lining, 8% in. x 13 in... .........0 eee mip eidrase have (aiathial al ear er a ata. DON tie .54 1.00 .495 .50 .55 .46 .50 
(42) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 clay........- ent el elute tn wien iowla‘s uses omaiaters per M 70.00 65.00 55.00 60.00 75.00 80.00 70.00 50.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including BAGS i oricle td ater sfereiestt bi e;s) 010 oe PON LOM 13.00* 10,50 15.00® 15.00* 20.00% 22.00% 12.00 15.00 
SeaemroravelWashod...............-.-2-- 202000 Wave letaye shetelotsl Giese ate aise Perey. ‘ 2.15 3.00% 4.45% 2.75 3.15 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.)........+..++-- Sielacicisie alae s.createate spor Nes 157.75 240.00 150.00 126.00 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (6x8x12 in.).........+.--+-- Seaaral ciate aialetarel syatereielx DON. NE. 80.00 67.50 115.00 100.00 75.00 70.00 59.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper bags..... Riaisisleia bless eleieieo-s's « POF.DAg .65 .42 .50 .65t .425- .525 .50 

- (18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-Ib. paper bags....+0+seececeeeee ee os POF bag .65 .50 Pad: .60 652 .45 .60 .57 
PIP C ae sive ce scyec sien cclceescceverscccs ie olacsielniovaie’ dares s.e\ee PE DU. .80 .60 Ay 4) hates .45 .80 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Rn ORO COTE CIOIICIG cL ALG .44 .36 .40 .40 ee .30 .35 
{21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs. ...-+-.-++-- ahsevetevels DOMYG, 42* .36 .30 .35 .29 34 Lore 
(22) Mortar Color, red... 2... eee ee sewer ee ee eee Sidiere aialee ope ets eal as POFID, .03* .025* .05 .04 .05 .05* .05 .03 
(23) Mortar Color, buff... .. 22.2... ee eee ee eee cece piefelere atttels eiad uses sa Der 10. .04* .035* .05 .04 -05 .05% .055 .04 
(24) Mortar Color, double strenath black........---. Stale pis < arcleleisiere-e)0 wuaieiets POF: 10. 067 .055% .06 .05 .07 .057 .07 -06 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12 in.).......... ear a oka @, Sere wat eces ie (a/b is -DOTiINis 74,50 80.00 Pere 75.00 ent 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.)............--- Te aisice ste e etalareteTeexee's pari. 95.00 85.00 80.00 72.00 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.).........s ee cece cece cece eens... por ft. ~153 .125 14 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).......... She arolate a ark o eaitccieme tena as per ft é .191 2 Sits Pe .14 -16 weak 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding SkS.)......... 61+. esos per bbi. 3.40* 3.40 3.20 3.00 3.20 2.45 2.80 3.20 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth Sk........ . see cece cece ee ee ee eee e teen ees per sk. stetehe .07 10 -10 .10 -10 -10 -10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (3}4x4x8}4 in.)........ Be ere aueis.dirleisret aa sleraa DOr Vis 50.00 ers 50.00 Eeraa Ban nee 36.00 35.50* 
(32) Plaster Board, 34-in. thick..............- 00 cece evcecsceceee. Per M. sq. ft. 50.00* 40.00 35.00 45.00 45.00 30.00 45.00 50.00 
(33) Sand (building)...........sser esse cece sem cease pee reese eeencreceee per ton 3.00% 5,00 aah re 3.50 Cres 
(34) Sand (building).............ee cece cree ewe e ee eee cece rece ceceeaee per yd 3 3.00 2.15 3.00% 4.00% 2.50 2.05 
(35) Sewer Pipe. single strength, off list.......+++++++e++-- Sa See per cent. 40% 45% 45% 55% 40% 42% 20% 

MEMEP Wall Coping, 91M. ....2.5ccess ses. rece eeee eee TA Sed Pipe eevee a ais 12677. .25 .22 55 %* .25 .18# = _.27 .25 
(37) Wall Coping, 13 in... .. 22.0.5 02. e eee ee ee ee eeeee Matsistae siaieicictews a's 07s POF it. .39 .40 .33 55%* .35 .27* .36 35 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-Ib. bags........00++e+eeeeee ee eee per ton 22.50 21.25 21.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 = 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. incl. sks...... asst e Oil awe ses veee.s «e's DON CON 23.00f 23.00$ 23.00 23.00% 18.00% 21.00 22.70 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib, incl. Sks....++++++ee++e+see+4.perton eet LOOT eA anon 23/00 1-15. 000.7 25...) 016.00 
q (41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib. incl. SKB. cece sc cesses ec ce es por ton 23.75% 22.50f 21.25f 23.00 23.00* 18.50% 20.00 22.70 
(42) Wall Ties, galvanized................ Rararaha CGiei'sats atee’e 6 siace oper Mi. 4.75 3.00 3.75 3.50 5.00 3.25 3.75 4.00 
: (43) Wall Plugs... .... 2... .c cece cscs ence cece er ences Sictul atelier! © <*ale elec «7s 6 DOLL, 25.00 15.00 25.00 iets 10.00 23.00 23.00 ¥ pe 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped)..........-.-- Pedees «DOr St: 7.007 8.00 7.00; 7.00* 8.00* 6.75* 7.50 7.50* 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy).......-+e eee e sree eee cece ee eens per sq 3.25} 3.25* S200f sa 008s co.707 2.75 3.50* 2 3.25% 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (light, medium, Sheavy)........-+++e.eeeeeeeeee ees per sq. 3.00§ 3.25§ 2.75 3.00§ 3.50** ..... 3.25§ 2.75§ 

_ (47) Stucco Board, Medium wt..........0.0250ceee cece eee eeee sere ees per M. sq. ft. Sa vats BO O00 55.00 60.00 655.00 55.00 Soe: ee 

RIERA FG co onc ce eo ee ve nesses OFM. ag. ft ee en 0000 
) LUMBER ITEMS ; 

(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 ft.). 0.6... cece ccc cee cere ee tt eee en eens per M. 8.00* 11,25 12.50 14.00% 
450) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft... ......-seeee reese teeee per M. Board ft. 45.00 z 49.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all longths...........--eseeee cece errr ees per M. Board ft. 65.00 51.00 
(62) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths.........+-++eesseeeeeeererees per M., Board ft. 45.00 3 46.00 
NGS) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing. ............ceceeeveccerccccccesenscesseres per M. Board ft. 42.50 : 46.00 

A) 1x4 “B” Flooring. .............eeeeeeeceeneneec erence ceeree certs per M. Board ft. A 70 .00* 78.00 
(65) Yellow Pine Clear Finish...............2..ceecceeeeceeceoesseees per M. Board ft. 110.00* 90.00 
DING MBGBIE’ Drop Siding....:....scecccsccenscscecscccscsncscers per M. Board ft. 5 ae? 70,00 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding. .........seseeeeeereeeereeeeseees per M. Board ft. 65.00 esac 2 aniate 
(8) Cypress Finish Lumber..............22eeeeereereneneeeeeeeeeeees per M. Board ft. 150.09 : ‘ .. 150.00 
NGO) $4x4 “B” Partition.................sceeeesecceseeeceneeeesneees per M. Board ft. 85.00 ee ve: . .. 79.00 
(60) Vox4 “B” Coiling. ........ 0c 0c eee seneneenee sence sees eeeen tense es per M. Board ft. 60.00 deed dies ; 69.00 
(61) x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding..............ceeee eee ee cree erences per M. Board ft. 60.00 wee pee ed 74.00 
{62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine..............e eee e eee cece eee e ee eeeseetetettette over list Sart : Lats oe 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears... ....... cc cee eee ce eee ee ee ee ee eneneeeeenees per M 6.50 ~ : 4,5 Ae os 
(64) Washington 16 in.. 5/2 Clears. .........ecce cence cree teeter eceeenenecenees per sq Epes yaks : Sy 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx ClearS........cccee cee cere eect cereeeerseerenees per M, 6.75 = 7.00 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears....... 2. cece cere renee eens ee eeeteeeees per sq 7.00 es 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards.........++eseeeeees per M. 65.00 60 00 
, | Seem mmm 
TiFt. Wayne—5% discount to Common Brick (Item 6)—Indi- 100 Ib. lots, Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)— 
eontractors and manufacturers for anapolis, another quotes at $16.00. Portland Cement (Item 29)— Returned sacks, 1l5c, Blooming- 


Payment on or before 10th 


month following purchase, exoept 
common 
brick, on which regular 2% dis- 


shingles, roofing and 


count will be allowed. 


*(Above Item 49)—No lumber re- 
visions received for this issue from 


ae 
eans no cloth bags used. 
Lime (bulk, Item 


per 200 Ib., Chicago. 


& 1)— Ft. 
; earns, Ground, 75 Ib. paper sks; 


Ft. Wayne, in paper sks. 
Paving Block (Item 31)—Peoria, 
3x4x8% in. 
Plaster Board (Item 32)—Ft. 
Wayne, Wall Board. 
Sand (33, 34)—Terre 
2600 ib. yd.; Bloomington, 
lb. yd.; Ft, Wayne, washed. 
Wall Coping (36, 37)—Per cent. 
off list, ‘Terre Haute; Chicago. 
double slant. 


of Fire Clay (13)—Returned sacks 
15c, South Bend, Bloomington; 
sacks 25c, Ft. Wayne; paper sacks, 
Chicago; paper sacks, Terre Haute. 

Gravel (14)—Terre Haute, 3000 
ib. vd.; Bloomington, 2500 lb. yd. 

Metal Lath (Item 21)—Ft 
Wayne, Gauge 26. 

Mortar Color (22, 28, 24)—Ft. 
Wayne, in 100 lb. sacks, broken 
lc more; Indianapolis, Chicago, 


Haute, 
2500 


ton, Chicago; Fort Wayne, paper. 

Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
85 lbs., Bloomington. 

Roofing, Smooth Surf, (Item 46) 
—60 lbs., Bloomington, 

(Item 49)—Peoria, cypress; Ft. 
Wayne, yellow pine; (Item 54)— 
South Bend “B & Btr.” (Item 
55)—South Bend, Rough. (Item 
67)—Peoria, 6, 8, and 10 ia. 
$51.00; 12 in., $61.00. 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


All prices are retail, 


A] ad 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. 5 2 3 ¢ g 5 Pe = 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note ro | ga 8 ‘Ss Oo rs | g ¢ 
; © : 
T Acetar (*) after city name, denotes no revisions : 3 = En. Baise = 5 F ee 8 3 gé 
received. S | Re pe J 2 c ‘seine oS 
fos Sin Vena we a MS oe ez 

(1) Bulk Lime. 60... cc ccccnscccccccvecsess ails © RS bose wt ean eC RSs percwt. $2.0 $1.60 $1.80" $2.00. .... $1.30* $1.00 "S070 $0.95* 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls. abn alse ob ciglent-@ Geiss Uetise sors per bbl. 2.00 2.80% 3.50 $2.805 2.40 2.80 2.50 $2.60 2.95* 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis..... SS oP Ke: per bbl. Hast foe = eiates Was te ale ws ne Perse yp reste one 
(4) Crushed Stone.....ccccccccsceces Skdb dd wieeele-e @. 6 cies e'4,cly waieieniee per ton 2.75 2.407 a 1 eee OO 4.50 cose 6 eee Sarak 
(6) Crushed Stone...ccccccccscosecce dnp teem Suisiees Ws sakes onean ees per yd. Sexe Ewa es ae PS U0 Paewen ween ooos, (2¢G0 Ie eaonae Ak 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x21/,x334).....+2.+-.--perM. 14.00 14.50 18.00 17.50 22.00 19.50 22.00 17.00* 17.00* 14.00 

(7). Corner Bead, galvanized............cseeeceee ea eitecrs PRA i ae per ft. .05 .05 .04 .05 .055 .045 .05 0385 ~~ .05 .05 

8): Drain Tile; Fin noiiecn ce nese coun Aasivmes a eee Oe te vice ate S dicta ateets per ft. .04 .G5 .07 'O7sn 0a ey Weare .10 .08 08 
(9): Drain Tiles 6 lis sca saees cates ses Sreleic sla tele ee @ae Wik ory aly ere winlsass per ft. .055 .07 .09 rat! -10 See -0625 .15 .10 Deas 
(10) Flue Lining, 84% in. x 84in....... Svict en acaectik GO 8 Sele esa eae us per ft. .33 .30 .32 -30 .355 32? eet OL .40 Rat 
(11) Flue Lining, 84% in. x 13 in...........-. AAO re TO Se COOL An per ft. .495 41 .45 .50 -475 .48% -40 41 .60 aed 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay.........-2.. em eesseeee ...perM. 55.00% 65.00 65.00 58.00 71.25 65.00% 65.00 41.00 57.50 35.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, inc. bags....... ang ee ele wdeneies por tony 715.006 20.00 12.00 15.00 16.00* 20.00% 10.00 11.00 25.00 9.50 
(14) Gravel, washed... coccrcsecccccercvecccrccvers Ose 6 ecto we per yd. 2.40* 2.25* 9:95". 62.10) ~2.1b%2 sou 4.60 “OSAgT eae 2.00 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.).........eeeeeeeee ain G'o peeueweg per M. 205.00 150.00 Saat coe. Sadt > 15000 acne avons omnia 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.).......... cece eeees eee 6 oe ean ve perM. 79.50 100.00 100.00 113.00 75.00 80.00 100.00 85.00 73.50 85.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags........ ene a Oise caeras per bag .50 50 55 -60 .63 PY (=) -70 -475 .65 .60 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags....... mals etter sot UAG .75 .60 .65 .65 .73 ee .76 .58 .65 .75 
(19). Flair. co hccse spencer ee eRe view gene wiesiekiale xp sie oslo a deeper Us 40 .60 7.00 75 .60 0 235 -65 45 ye 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3. 4\lba Ticks ies asic teas per yd. .30 -30 732 .32 .39 .351 -35 3 .39 -3619 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt. 3lbs........ mie sera ee per yd. 28 -35* Be iP dimr ets ak 5 2885*  *.82*) ea nee .3328* 
(22) Mortar Color, rod... cc cecccscccvccoversccece ate elee eas Belen sies per Ib. .05 .03 .035 .045* .045 .03 -025 .023 .035 .0495 
(23) Mortar Color; DUT... 0...- « scn'e cee se Be NCA RR DS Or Oc aera .05 .035 .035 .045* .045 535 .0325 .0325 .04 .05 
(24) Mortar Color, double strength black....... eacevs cou é G/sccae se sPOF 1D. .06 .055 .06 .12 .055 04. ,035 .04 .08 .18 
(2S) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12 in.).....--eececsccvecs em eesecees por M. Suet 80.00 95.00 .... 140.00 ase. 125.00 919.00 Sone See 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.)........ soe gohiecc Rulow @ ita sccsesPOr Miwa 1O0.00 85.00 105.00 .... 150.00 90.00 140.00 97.00 Beate wane 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)......seeee eee ceresees ore ee es por ite * .14 167550. 8 14 OCR eae .14 145 e125 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)......... 2. eee e ween ocees. -porft. se .165 72 Taos ni (1275 enee “te .165 15 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bb!. (excluding sks.)..........- ....-per bbI. 2.80 2.40 2.70' 3.00) "53566 2.80 3.20 2.95 . 3.60 3.80 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk....... a Dee Wow eine deste nen caesies POL Oke -10 -10 .10 -10 .10 .10 -10 10 .10 10 
(31) Paving Block, Vitrified (344x4x8¥ in.)..... ptm wieiete ~esee....--por M. AB AS ines voce 46.00; (35,50 BR ee Dit dete eves nine 
(32) Plaster Board, 3% in. thick............. cit. cl anette treater POL Masdclkmeaoes OU: 45.00* 32.50 55.00 35.50 36.00 36.50 55.00 35.00 37.25 
(33) Sand (Building). oo. c. c clas cc cccweiweccesoune eine card e bieinis e-o.ee .-per ton 2.40 1.75 Start ee ine lt MT aD 2.20 2.40 2.00 1.60 
(34) Sand (Bullding). 0... 00ciscetenscedss Sareea Peete ice oo ee .. per yd. wloite 2.00 cote re teow na oe 3.10 Wiese 3.24 2.70 1.60 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, on list. .......-.eeeeeeeeeeeeeee eres percent 52%*  60%* eae lic ane Manatee 40% Ione eda 15% As 23 q 
(36) Wall Coping, Qin....... By ee Pere iV oe eee per ft. 22 .25 .25 25 033 27 | ATR I ee 
(37) Wall Coping, 13 ine. .....eeeeeeee cence Aad Ba 35 Sista se ware wiste newts per ft. 133 -30 poo .34 -47 soe <255 .255 .45 vide } 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags......... Jactaaaae easiest. perton 19.00 mer woos 2080 17.00 Soop eeencesOUeeneeeee Shae 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks., inc. 8k8........+.-+++-----perton 20.00 20.00% 16. ‘00* 21.00* 20.00% 20.00* 20.00% 24.00* 21.00 20.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., (nes GKGine en se aactaee cok sie perton 20.00 14,0087 3.4%. sheen weak 603s eee waar astee ieee 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloh, 100 Ib., inc. SkS..........++.+.-..per ton 20.00 20:00% 16.50% .... 21.00% 21.00% Soyo 2ipOteoeoe ee 
(42) Wall Ties, galvanized.........ee+-eee ee eeeees bie wis s\610|w'w inne ery eats per M. 5.25 4.00 3.50 7.00 4 25 3.00 3.50 4.00 4.00 5.00 
(43) Wall Plugs........... Baste nor a reesenes WE aati ee RS ces Fa'en< DOL Mis oe en jece ) 16,50! 31,00 > (20.0000 .--- 20.00 30.00 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles, tstripped)..........seseseeeeeeseeees-per sq. 6.607 6.50F 6,50 -8.00* 6.30} 8.00$ 9.2.0 enerOeennO ee 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy) ...... seocccwecocscesensporsq. 2.76%%  3.50f 3.25 3.25% 2.70  \. 050 sie 3.50* 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, tmedium, §heavy) .......++..++-.-.-.POr Sq. 2.85 §* 3:00§ 2:75 2.857" 2:48" ser wate «tea | #.00§*" 3.00% 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium Wt. ........eeeeeeee rece ee eeecereees per M. sq. ft. Were 55.00 60.00* 55.00 45.00 arene sine eee eee aie 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key...........seeceeecceccercvsceers per M. sa. ft. ae 60.00 60.00* 60.00 49.50 .... a aes wie eons 60.00 


LUMBER ITEMS 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 ft.)...... ....20e- coat be ab cee DOr Was Seawie 160300 11,507, seen 0. OOP ee ae 8.00 velo) SOO 1G 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft.. ogtdeo oNree ga M. Board ft. Jee 140,00 46 008.) 7250088 36-00 Wty er tomuee woee) 40000 3F eee 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. . Pat SS ea ar ae Board ft. eee. 45.00° 101.00 56.00 46.80 .... 43.50 coves 40,08 eace 


(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths...... eccccecceccee por M. Board ft. ess eo OU €0{00" 42:00" (36:00 ) 48) > oreo sass, °40.60 aaa 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing. ........-.eeeeeee Jha Coase wast res YORI a Oar tt siveet 30/00 65.00* 40.00 34.40 .... 31.50 Ae ee A i arate 
(54) 1x4 “B” Flooring....... fue etre a race ie on Sabsenadt ere tenper M. board 1 cei) Gano 82.00* 97.00 54.00 .... 65.00 seas — OaLOe PRS 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish..........ccesccceeees Coser ores per M. Board ft. tego t) OuEUU, 105.00 115:00 72.00 «.../ $75:00 iaiga? ee see 


(56) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding....... secsaninaver Se aeeaeek ck per M. Board ft. Ew eleZ 0. 00 70.00* 60.00 48.60. <... 5h:08 o<ae =G0.U0M Laas 50 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding....-seeesecesereeeeeees POF M. Board ft. case. 0.00) 47.00* 60.00 49.50 .... 62.50 ert a, oa cone 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumbericc.: ccskcdensconkemetectenwsse aeons Oar Ine Pawats ten.00 EP Be oh bite OO? tected © GREE cess, 890,00 oose 
(59) 34x4 “B” Partition..... ee ieee cua yadeaane eee e aera oie tig eORrG tke eee» 65.00 69.00 yas 1, DO<00 Fae cae ROCs came. - OOUG aaa 
(60) x4 “B” Gollng........- a Uae ke he's sWpee ddaenwhepasts eo per M. Board ft. ees 60:00 Bates your 40.50 .... 50.00 oaks teu Seem 
(61) x5 Crear Rdwd. Bevel Siding.......seeeeeeeeeseeeres POF M. Board ft. ae, KOLO 55 008 ore 54.00 .... 62.50 Per A i ‘tad 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine..........see-eeeeee Pike aes Cseraaeee over list 50% 50.90 OB OL teeta * tee aca 15% 


(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears.........+.- Be aes been casera ty ae per M. as 5.50 5 .00* 

(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 ClearS.......ceeeeeeeees A Peer ae Arse per sq. Da §.25 7.25 ks wee wie 

(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears......... atae aes ore he ae per M. ah ea otinie ies aati osee aie 

et) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears... ...-eeececcccccecserceserees per sq. La eKste SR A Me PE aa Per 

(87) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards.......... per M. oles 45. 00 92:00% * Sues 40. 80 

roo eerie ttt nT nn nT NT TT Mn iin bauaeteel i I UUSUETTOASECOCANSUCALEARE NCRAUOAEANTONBAAL EDEL EON Na TOUTE 
CHT TANT iV NNN 


*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- Fire Brick (12)—Sioux City, f. Sand (34)—Des Moines, 3000 Ib. pinned patie and St. Paul, $55.00 


visions received for this issue from o. b. yard; Green Bay, high grade. yd. o $60.00. ‘ 

this citv. Fire Clay (13)—Sacks not in- Sewer Pipe (35) — Milwaukee = ® (item 9) — Mee Pa be 
¢tLincoln, all prices less 5 per cluded, Des Moines, Sioux City; 3x12 in.; Green Bay, 3 in. to 24 au oO. 2, ps rrte es Moines, fir. 

cent cash 10th of month. Be, Green Bay. in. inc. Lat p pol) Minneapol ae 


Lime (Item No. 1, bulk)—Per Gravel (14)—Des Moines, 3000 Wall Plaster (39, 40, 41)—Re- 
80 Ib. bu., Denver, Sioux City, hy- Ib. yard: Milwaukee, St. Louis, tyrned sacks 15c, Milwaukee, St. a6 56 Tae ae ine! Te. 


draulic; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Green Bay, per ton. Paul, Davenport, Des Moines, 
per 180 lbs. (Barreled, Items 2, 3) Metal Lath (Item 21)—Mil- Sioux City, Bt. ’ cone Lincoln; eae ,56)—jMinneapolis, and See 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, headed; waukee, Gauge No. 27; Denver, gacks, lhc, Kansas City. ot a st! P re 2 cl 4 
Denver, 200 and 400 lbs, Kansas City, Gauge No. 26; Sioux ‘te s ar Rhea $j c rh st 
Crushed Stone (4, 5)—Lincoln, City, Gauge 27, 2.3 Ibs, noes Saieale (Item 44)—Lin- {it = ers te reer me 
1 in. and chips; Milwaukee, net. Mortar Color (22, 23, 24)—Dav- coln, Standard wt, Waunel City, list; 
Common Brick (Item 6)—St. empPort, discount in quantities. Roofing, Smooth Surf, (Item 46) Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Louis, hard common. Lincoln, Partition Tile, Gypsum (Item —60 Ibs., Green Bay; 55 Ibs., Des inches. (Item 67)—Minneapo 
Nebr., price for Ist zone, $18.00 27, 28)—Green Bay, prices quoted Moines, Lincoln. and St. Paul, 8 in., $96. 00; 10-in., 
2nd zone. at time of delivery. Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— $101.00; 12-in., $106.00 


Flue Lining (10, 11)—Sioux City, Plaster Board (Item 32) Mil- 85 lbs., Green Bay. City, 6 in. to 10 in, $42.50, 12 | 


Gath vara wavkea annther anotes ¢20 060. Sinaan 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
A 
ae BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. WESTERN AND PACIFIC STATES CANADA 
* All prices are retail, é 8 
" -the-job, unless otherwise not ¢ ‘8 & q ; to P 
peeereon as satter a figure, refers to oe d, FA ei = 6 e Pye Be £ ¥ 
_ belo ow. 2 = He Seuste: a be < a ‘au g. s 3 
A star (4) after city name, denotes no revisions So. sm 34 5 5 Es 69 fs Ee a” & 
" “received. as oF 2d a a “6 as cS Oo LZ 
7 4) Bulk Lime... DEES sidigra's osha. oF AOU 00940 ses bie per cwt. $0.90 yt ey a () $1.25 ¥ Heme $0.58* $0.825 $0.75 “ane 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis............. ale cutest per bb!.. .... .$3.50 3.00 2.€0* 3.25 $3.50 $2.75 3.60 ‘e 3.407 3.00 
(3) _-“- Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis......... Das ce vata per bbl. .... ; 9 re : G.6n en 
= DEI as ciic.cnc's sisclecscvecsessecce secs POLIO a Codgear ete Mocs ¢ 2.12 oy 2.445* 15% 2,50 
7 (6) IER las iioicie os vehicles vrccesvesrcsvccce per yd W208 est cetceeur tents ieee ot He 4.35 2.1875" 3.30 : 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x21/,x334)..per M. 21.00 18.00 os 17.50 18.50 17.00 15.50* 19.00 18.00 20.00 16.50% 
“ SPeMSOTOE GAG, UAIVANIZED. ... 2.2... ce ee eee eee per ft. .05 05 06 0385 .05 -06 04 aah .045 05 — 
on es Drain Tile, 4 in..............-- Be seae Vy ete’ sponses per ft. tg 105.05 .06 .072 13 .08 as .065 
DG) Drain Tile, Gin... 2.2.1... cece cece cece ce ceseeees per ft. mer 50970%ay tA 065 08 .12* .15 mds a 415 
(10) Flue Lining, 834 in. x 834 in.......... Na sain hitats per ft. .3375 .60 .38 45 .40 .55 -42 BT cide 
(41) Flue Lining, 834 in. x 13 in................0. ngage per ft .4875 Tp: 55 65 .60 .75 .60 CBO ete oa 
42) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 clay......... Be rreh sais per M. 80. ‘00 ete meee 70.00 70.00 85.00 75.00 85.00 80.00 90.00 74.50 
it (43) Fire Clay, in 100-lb. cloth bags, including bags......... perton 20.00 25.00 12.50 30.00* 20.00 22.00 24.00 40.00 22.00 22.00% 22.50 
2 a4) Gravel, SAMEEREN GD a eins caloiss 6.6. bps sis scieee wees peryd. 3.00 2.78 1.25 1.35% 3.15 1.35 3.65% 1.75 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 tn.).. 0... ee. eee eee per M. 15.00* 235.00 190.00 é 280.00 ace eas ooes 
(16) Hollow Building Tile MEREDRCUNID) teatnis W\epeia'e cies e cuiels ceo» per M. 15.00* 100,00* 120.00 112.00 100.00 110.00 181.00 bei ee ones 
417) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib paper bags.......... perbag 1.25 .70* 1.00* .85 1210825 65" .60 -5563 .75 67 
(48) “Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags......... per bag 75 .90 ATE 24 00 .60 5813.80 ass 
MIRED n cece ccc ccc cece sss ccc es sess ecescecsces per bu RO dee withers .60 SOOM a fate. os bane . 1.00 Hey APE wave 
(20) Metal Lath, Se ereaied, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibe f..... per yd. 42 .3573 ~36 .3575 .40 .39 aos wens 45 30? 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3  Ibs...... per yd. .38 .3175 eSi7 on aeole a Sor Fim te Ap ie. nae 
(22) Mortar Color, rod..........6006seeveeeeeeeeeeeeereees per Jb wh 06 A L074) | LOT!) "05. "078. 09° .08 2000 iis OO7TB i AON tO 
(23) RIMES Toe a sfosialtleiale v's cies ose sisieececcedes per Ib .07 .08 .07 .05 .075 =.09* ele .09 .10 -10 
24) Mortar Color, double strength black. ......0.......005. per Ib -07 .07 .05 -10 .14* wee .09 Bee ane ARE 
(25) Partition Tile, Clay (3x12x12in.)................0 00 per.M. .... 85.00* 120.00 110.00 181.00 70.00 sees tees 
7 (26) Partition SREMGIAY CANT ORDS Is )inioic ccc cccccrccccccces per. M eeee 103.00* 140.00 120.00 203.00 85.00 soOT anaes 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30in.).............e eee per ft. : ABN BOERS Olde GGG NT AE On aes care amee 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)................0.. Der ft. ites ie eA Lote ay a3 <1G5U Le mae eae 
ey Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.)..per bbl. 3.70 4.60 3.41* 4.12 3.85 3.55 3.65 4.40 4.20 4.40 4,28 
: Extra charge for each cloth sk............. ONAN, per sk. .10 -10 215 12 15 15 .05 -20 .20 -20 .20 
Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x8}4 in.)..........002eeee per M. : - 55007... 00,00 48.00 sett Ape whee Stat 
32) Plaster Board 34 in. thick.............+ssseeeeee per M. sq. ft. 65. 00 65. “00° See eeeOU F001 icetare eo 00), OO -35* 61.00 36.25 37.50 46.08 
(33) Sand (building),....... Lo aa ee per ton pearey Bei 1.63 .... 45.00 awe awe 1.40 2.50 2,15 
(34) Sand (building),...... ac eonee ces ate eate eek vate Henyvd! 2°50 os 160m "ace Acts beste 1.35 1.25 3.15 3.50 3.75 Ricte 
_ (35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list...........-...... per cent. 4 MO Vomi bose tte cere Ay .35* 40% ree 209 
Eo per ft. SOL eee ieind .20 eT var Mn ee ange Ber 
TRAD. ccc cc cce cesses cccceesccceaes Partie ioe eas: .28 Wha? eid ay 
Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags.......-..... per ton 22:00 8 ae mek Reale Seats wake 25.50 18.50 19.00 28.00 
Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks........... perton 21.00 .... 24.00% 26.00% 23.50% 23.00 23.00% 28.00% 22.50 22.00 aerne 
) “Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 lb. incl. sks........ perton .... weas oes doce ee 14200 ae as 
) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks......per ton 21.00 mane Sa wees ante) 23.00% 28.00% 12.50% 3.15*f .... 
SIMIIMOAINANIZOG soc clicmccc see sce cess teseceeees per M 11.50 7.00 6.30 6.00 . 5.00* 7.00 4.00 
ES perM z 26.00 26.00 30.00 22.50 23.00 20 .00 aaen 
Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped) ................Dersq. .... ae ere Re Be eae .O0 ee: 10.50 6.25* 10.50 7.50 
Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy).............. per sq. ue 3.50** 3.25," 4.50%  3.25* 4.50** 5.107* 3.25* 4.90¢ 3.907 
Roofing Smooth Surf. ee bil §heavy) ..... ...per sq mice 3.75§ 3.75§*  3.75§* 3.50§* 3.60§* 3.20§* 4.00§* 3.95§* 4.90§*  3.75§ 
| Stucco Board, Medium wt.. per M. sq. ft. Lp oe as Ke 48.00% .... 45.00 65:00) = e.4 hae are 
Stucco Board, Narrow Key.. As ae ae ....per M. sq. ft. gia Ps es pars ante Pare ance 
, LUMB ER 1TE MS + + t 
‘ood Lath, EYE: Sl SA ee per M. 9.00* 12.00 10.00 11,00° 10.00 “ 6:25" 5.00 11.00* 8.00 eee 
lo. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft........ per M. Board ft. 30.00 35.00% 37.00 20 .00* 18.00* Pate see oeee ence 
x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........... per M. Board ft. 45.00* 42.50* 44.00 22.00 18 .00* ARES SO: Ack cove 
No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........... per M. Board ft. 40.00* 39.00 12.00* 14.00* BASE, new onee ecce 
x4 No. 2 Sheathing..............ssseeseeeeee per M. Board ft. 40.00 30.00* 29.00 10.00 13.00 Ape ane cece eee 
1x4 MMIII Teiciciec os oss'et cies ccscevcoess per M. Board ft. 75. oo* 55.00” 81.00 35.00* 31.00* re ia eae Pr 
ellow Pine Clear Finish................02.00- per M. Board ft.100. 00 100.00 91.00 55.00* 65 .00* aelaa watts Asay eke 
1x6 “B&Btr” EIEALENLIAG) <i cin, 'o &'vi ckvis os etal aie avers per M. Board ft. 50.00 55.00 68.00 35.00* 34.00 seae cane ecoe Pert 
1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding................ per M. Board ft. 45.00 25.00 wae rir ears eece ecco 
ress Finish Lumber....... eae alot’ siaeisie ce 2 per M. Board ft. ae cage es BAC Se: cane ates eoee 
a artition...... A AAAS GAS Hee por M. Board ft. 85.00 55.00 65.00 35.00* 36.00 one ane aan re 
EOIN. ccs cccesocscee eS rentimieniss per M. Board ft. 50.00 45.00 59.00 30.00 ater Maes ceua aRAY 
bg) Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding................ per M. Board ft. 50.00* 75.00 51.00 52.00* athete ie hfy-4 
iMouldings, Yellow Pino.............ceccceccevcescees overlist * 25% oe hits * ote Peet 
MNIRINTL, 03/2 CIBALBs oc bc s5s avcc.n'e cedb'ecedcss perM.. 5.00 5,00 5.00* 3.50 3.50 i : ‘eke 
Bamington 16 in., 5/2 Clears..........scecceccsccscces persq 4.00* ee cose 
Memnemn te I), B/D XXXXX Clears.......00ssc0rcccesces per M. arate PEP Agi 
ENA Nay OY/2 XXXXX Clears... oc ccccccccccevecces per sq A AE teeta vane 
?) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in. No..1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards per M. 45.00 38.00 25.00* 18. ‘00* ? Yer 
TM PM cn tte GUT 
MIM iitiimnniininninn niin CLL LU a 
— - aa = Board (Item 32)—Chey- Los Angeles, San Diego, Sen 
Miaiired for tis sauce from bag ghanep custen $1ciap seattle Se tooyee pte Seattle, oer yd, . Francisco, Winnipeg, 55 “ibs.;_ 80 
ty. f. o. b. Seattle, Job. : lbs., Halifax; Portland, best grade. 


) means no cloth bags used. 


(7) above San Diego lbr. prices clay; Los Angeles, 


Drain Tile (Item 8, 9)—Seattle, 
f.o.b. factory, 


ans all items are Oregon Pine. 
* 1) above Winnipeg lbr. prices 
Cans 15 per cent off 
) above Portland Ibr. 
neans all items are Fir. 
aa (Item No. 1, bulk)—Per 
bu., Winnipeg; Portland, 
Ng on dock. (Barreled, Items 
“sy per 200 lb. bhl., San Diego, 
fax, 200 and 400 Ibs. Hydrated 
n 17, 18)—Ton rate, Port- 
Portland, 15e credit for re- 
ed sacks; Los Angeles, Tiger 
Ch fine; San Francisco, per 80 
: Cheyenne, 40 lb. paper bags. 
‘hed Stone (Items 4, 5)— 
ir lot prices. (Item 4), 
(Item 2 in. and 


prices 


eartage extra. 

Fire Clay (Item 13)—San Diego, 
returned sacks, 8c; 15c, Halifax. 

Gravel (Item 14)—Portland, 
price on dock; Halifax, cu. yd. 

Hollow Building Tile (Item 15, 
16) — Los Angeles, 5%x8x11% 
(Heath); Butte, per ton at yard. 

Hair (19)—Rope fibre used in 
San Diego, per pkg. 

Metal Lath (Item 21)—Portland, 
Gauge No. 27. Quebec, galvanized. 

Mortar Color (Items 22, 23, 24) 
—Portland, iron oxide. 

Partition Tile, Clay (Item 25, 26) 
—Per sq. ft., Halifax; Los Angeles, 
f.o.b. factory, cartage extra. 


Sand (Item 383)—Toronto, car 
lots on track. 

Sewer Pipe (Item 35)—Winni- 
peg, price for 4 in. 

Wall Plaster (Items 38, 39, 40,- 


41)—Sacks, 15¢c, San Francisco, 
Winnipeg, sacks, 20c, Halifax; 
sacks, 12c, Los Angeles, San 
Diego; (Item 41), per bbl., To- 
ronto, Seattle, including aks., 10c 
each. 


Wall Ties (Item 42)—Winnipeg, 
corrugated. 

Roofing Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
Los Angeles, 80 lbs.; Seattle, San 
Francisco, 95 Ibs.; San Diego, 65 

. lbs.; 80 lbs., Winnipeg. 


fe 4 Pe, ta ee EE one YC 


Stucco Board (Item 47)—Saz 
Francisco, button lath, % in. thick, 


(Item 49)—Portland, fir: Butta 
pine; Winnipeg, 15%. (Items 50, 
51, 52)—Cheyenne (50) fir; (51) 
Seattle, fir; Butte, No. 2; (62) 
Portland, Butte, No. 3  Ship- 
lap; (Item 53)—Cheyenne, White 
Pine. (Item 54)—Portland, fir; 
Seattle, S. G. Fir; Cheyenne, 
$60.00 & $80.00 fir; Butte, V. G. 
Coast Fir. (Item 55)—Seattle, 
Portland, fir. (Item 56)—Portland, 
fir; (Item 59)—Portland, fir. (Item 
61)—Seattle, cedar; Butte, cedar; 
(Item 62)—Seattle, Butte, list; 
(Item 63) San Diego, 16 in. *A* 


ata. ran, 424% # °#£PWiesbébéa . OFJG4,. Sas 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature. 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identified with the 
building industry. They may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to The 
Architectural Forum, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass., or the manufacturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. 


Listings in this Department are available to any manufacturer at the rate of $5 per listing per month. 


Re _QQA...|—|9-'—|0—WU || 


Z% 
Y 
Z ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
Y BOILERS—See Heating Equipment Frink, I. P., Inc., 24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Z Catalog 415. 334 x 11 in. 46 pp. Photographs and sealed cross 
ions. iali ighting, screen and partition reflectors, 

4 sections. Specialized bank lig and | 
y BRICK a4 gage neds sing the reflectors and Polaralite Signs. 
Z American Face Brick Association, 1151 Westminster Bldg., Chicago, Kehler Atoeia tae! Power and Light 110 Volt D. ye Heckiee 5 id 
% : ‘ ‘ in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes a standard voltage au 
Z The Story of Brick. Booklet. 7x9}4 in. 55 pp. Illustrated. matic, electri power and light plant for isolated bomes. 
Z Presents the merits of face brick from structural and artistic stand- Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. _ 
ZY points. Tables of comparative costs. Simplex Manual Catalog and reference book. 634 x 4/4 in. 
Y The Home of Beauty. Booklet. 8 x 10 in. 72 pp. Color plates. 92 ‘pp. Contains in addition to information regarding Simplex 
Z Presents fifty designs for small face brick houses submitted in products, tables and data for the ready reference of architects, 
Y national competition by architects. Text by Aymar Embury II, electrical engineers and contractors. __ : 
Z S “pees a) cae oe Booklet. (Bie x 11 ta rest Se Co., noes eae a grec ie eset 

anual of Face-Brick Construction. Z Ks - xterior Lichtin xtures. Catalog F. x . Ih 4 
Z book on construction of the brick wall and various uses of face brick. iiwsaaen ‘ced standards, brackets, lanterns and pier lights, for 
GY 31 colored plates of brick houses witb plans. Price, $1.00. exterior use. 
Y Common Brick Manufacturers Association of America, 1309 B. F. Sturtevant Company, Inc., Hyde Park, Boston, smog 4 
Z Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Catalog No. 264. 84% x10%in. 54 pp. Illustrated. Gives descrip- 
Y) Brick for the Average Man’s Home. Book. 84 x 11 in. 72 pp. tion with diagrams of various types of motors, generators, om 
Z Color plates. Book of plans for iaeare caer ee sens atin erate ee propeller fans, air heaters, and apparatus for specia 

snts for which working drawings are available. rice $1.00. application. 
Y ments : & wine x 
Z Brick—How to Build and Estimate. Book. 84% x 1lin. 48 pp. 
Z Illustrated. A manual for the brick builder on estimating and 
j details of brick construction. Price 25c. ELEVATORS F 
Y Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Y ; ? a f 
Z er Bulletin 500. Contains 32 pp. Giving general information on 
Y BUILDING STONE—See Stone, Building passenger elevators for high buildings. 
Z Otis Elevator Company, 11th Ave. & 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Y CEMENT Otis Push Button Controlled Elevators. _ Booklet. 6x9Q9in. 56 pp. 
Y Cc Fite c Mankcka atl Bookl 8 10 Illustrated. Detailed description of Otis Push Button Elevators. 
G arney’s Cement Company, Mankato, Minn. Booklet. x Their uses in residences, stores, institutions, apartment houses, Y 
ZY in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Complete information on product, business offices and banks, eto. Z 
Y howi i buildings in which this cement has been used. F : a3 : in. 56 Il- GZ 
GY OE Pree & Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. pp. Z 
Y lustrated. Gravity spiral conveyors for lowering packaged mer- Z 
y CONDUIT chandise, boxed, cased and bundled goods in factories, ware- Z 
Z F : eye : houses, terminal buildings, ete. ’ Y, 
Z National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Otis Electric Traction Elevators. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 28 pp. Y 
Y, Bulletin of all National Metal Molding Products. In correspondence Illustrated. Full details and illustrations of geared and Z 
Z folder. 924 x 11% in. : gearless traction elevators for all types of buildings. % 
Z Sherarduct. Circular. 5x 8in. Tilustrated. Otis Escalators. Booklet. 6x9 in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Deserip- G 
Y Flexsteel. Circular, 5x 8in. Illustrated. tion of step and cleat type single and double file escalators (moving 
Y stairways). 
Z 
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ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 


DOORS, WINDOWS AND TRIM, METAL 
ae ae Metallic Door Company, 425 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, 


Ambler Asbestos Shingles. Catalog. 544 x 844 in. 40 pp. Illus- Fe 5 : 
trated. Architectural Catalog. 10x14in. 46pp. 11sections. Illustrated. 
Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog. 84x11 Catalog showing our regular styles and types of hollow metal 


in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Standard Purlin Spacing Tables. 
Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog. 844x11 


doors and interior trim. Various types of frames and other archi- 
tectural shapes also illustrated. : 
Illustrated. Portfolio 


in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Prices and specifications. Architectural Portfolio. 14 x 18in. 30 pp. i 
Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. Catalog. 84 x 1lin. 32 pp. of various designs and types of Dahlstrom doors. Drawings and 
Illustrated. details of each style or type. This is only sent free to reliable 


Engineers’ Data Sheets. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 40 pp. Illustrated. 
Specifications and working sheets for Ambler Asbestos Corrugated 
Roofing and Siding. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Wood. Booklet. 344 x 6 in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Prices, construction data. List of uses for asbestos wood. 


BALANCES, SASH 


Caldwell Mfg. Company, The, Rochester, N. Y. 
Suggestion for the present-day Architect. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Gives full-size dimensions and information for the pur- 
pose of writing specifications for Caldwell Sash Balances. 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 
National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Standard Fire Proofing Bulletin171. 844x1llin. 32pp. Illustrated. 
A treatise on fire proof floor construction. 


Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Il. 

Fireproof Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. Illustrated. 
Handbook of practical suggestions for architects and contractors. 
Describing Nemco Expanded Metal Lath. 

Fire-proof Construction. Handbook. 6 x 9 in. 
trated. Describing Kno-Burn expanded metal lath. 


nied States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, 


72 pp. illus- 


Pyrobar Gypsum Tile. Booklet. 834 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Details and specifications for fireproof partitions. 

Bulletins, 844 x 11 in., containing details and specifications for Pyrobar 
voids for use with reinforced concrete joist floor construction; 
Pyrobar roof tile; and monolithic gypsum floors and roofs. 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 


M. H. Rogers, Inc., 912 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Samples of the following materials will be sent to architects upon 
request, to meet specific requirements: 
Tapestries, velours, damasks, armures, cretonnes, tapestry panels, 
needlepoints, chair and sofa seats and backs. 


architects. 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio | 
Truscon Steel Windows. Catalog. 8144 x 11 in. 80 pp. Tilustrated. 
Describing steel windows for industrial and commercial buildings. 


DUMBWAITERS 


Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, Ill. : ‘ 
Bulletin 520. Describes K. & H. Co. electric dumbwaiters. 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 
Catalog and Service Sheets. Standard specifications, plans and 
prices for various types, eto. 434 x8 in. 60 pp. Llustrated. 


8 pp. 


Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 
Catalog and descriptive pamphlets. 414 x 844 in. 70 pp. Tllus- 
trated. Descriptive pamphlets on hand power freight elevators, 
sidewalk elevators, automobile elevators, etc. 


FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co., 130 West 34th St., New York. 
Afco Factory Fences. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Residential Fences. Booklets. 7 x 2 in. Illustrated. A series 
of booklets on residential fences consisting of photographs and 
brief descriptions. 
Anchor Post Iron Works, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Catalog 51. 8% x 11 in. 53 pp. Illustrated. Anchor Post 
Fences for Country Place, Factory or Farm. 
Catalog 54. 814 x1lin. 24 pp. Illustrated. Factory Fences. 


FIRE DOORS —See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
Covert Co., H. W., 137 E. 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Hints on Fireplace Construction. Catalog. 5% x 844 in. 11 pp. 
Illustrated. : 2, 
Diagrams of construction and installation of Covert ‘‘Improved 
and “Old Style’’ Dampers and Smoke Chambers.. 
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October, 1921 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 82 


FLOORING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Linotile Floors. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 40 pp. Color plates. De- 
scribes Linotile, a composition of ground cork, wood flour, lin- 
seed oil and various gums and pigments in tile form. 

Armstrong’s Cork Tile. Booklet. 5x7in. 16 pp. Illustrated in color. 

Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Dept.), Lancaster, Pa. 

Armatong’s Linoleum Floors. Catalog. 84% x 11 in. 54 pp. 
Color plates. A technical treatise on linoleum, including tables 
and specifications for installing linoleum floors. 

Speaking of Floors. Booklet. 1144 x 15 in. 16 pp. Color plates. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Pattern Book, 1921. Catalog. 3% x 6 in. 
176 pp. Color plates. Reproductions in color of all patterns of 
linoleum and cork carpet in the Armstrong line. 

Quality Sample Book Three books. 3% x 5% in. Showing all 
grades and thicknesses in the Armstrong line of linoleum and cork 


carpets. : 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., 1303 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, 


oO. 
Blox-on-end Flooring. Catalog. 344 x 614 in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Describing Blox-on-end Flooring and its adaptability to concrete, 
wood or steel construction; also various methods of installation. 
Specification Sheet. 8144 x 1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. Standard specifi- 
cations in convenient form for architects and engineers as recom- 
mended by the American Institute of Architects. 
Congoleum Company, Inc. (Linoleum Dept.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Specifications for Laying Linoleum and Cork Carpet, illustrating a 
new and better method of laying these materials. 

Linoleum Service Sheet. Gives complete printed specifications as well 
as detail drawings showing application in specific cases such as 
thresholds, staircases, under radiators, etc. 

Installation and Care of Battleship Linoleum. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. Instructions as to the uses of Battleship 
Linoleum, its laying and care. 

Quality Sample Book. Showing a sample of plain brown linoleum and 
e eld grade of Battleship Linoleum, Inlaid Linoleum and Cork 

arpet. 
Muller Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, IIl. 

Asbestone Composition Flooring. Circulars. 84 x 11 in. 
tion and Specifications. 

Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association, 1014 Ashland Block, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Modern Oak Floors. Booklet. 6%x9%4 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
A general book that tells the complete story on Oak Flooring. 

Oak Flooring, How and When to Use it. Booklet. 3% x 64 in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. A small, technical-book showing the general] 
Tules, standard thickness and widths, how to lay, finish and care 
for oak floors. 


FLOOR HARDENERS 
General Chemical Company, The, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hard-N-Tyte for concrete and mortars. Booklet. 34 x 8% in. 
S8pp. Illustrated. Describes use of Hard-N-Tyte as application for 
hardening concrete floors. 

The Hard-n-tyte Specification. Booklet. 8% x1lin. 4 pp. Gives 
exact specifications for concrete floor finish. 

Making poor concrete floors good and good ones better. Booklet. 
844 x1lin. 12pp. Illustrated. Describes effects of Hard-n-tyte on 
concrete floors, with photographs and data. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 266 Pearl Street, New York. 

Concrete and Lapidolith. Booklet. 5% x 8% in. 24 pp. LIllus- 
trated. Describing relation of Lapidolith chemical floor hardener 
to concrete construction. 


Descrip- 


Why Lapidolize? Booklet. 84% x 11 in. 11 pp. ITlustrated. 
Reasons why Lapidolith should be specified. 
Lapidolith Specifications. Circular. 84 x 1034 in. 2 pp. 


FURNACES—See Heating Equipment 


FURNITURE ‘ 
Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. 

Pipe Organs. Complete specifications and full information furnished 
to the architect for pipe organ to be installed in any given residence, 
upon receipt of plans and other particulars. 

Hampton Shops, 18 East 50th St., New York, N. Y. 

Glimpses from Hampton Exhibits. Brochure. 16 pp. 5 x 7/4 in. 
Illustrated. Shows examples of Hampton work and gives one an 
oo, of their resources. Of interest to the client as well as to the 
architect. 


GLASS CONSTRUCTION 
King Construction Company, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Catalog No. 52. 9 x ll in. 45 pp. Illustrated. [lustrating and 
Bereibing greenhouses erected for private estates and public 
parks. 

Mississippi Wire Glass, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Mississippi Wire Glass. Catalog. 3%x84%in. 32pp. Illustrated 
Covers the complete line. 
GRANITE—See Stone, Building 
HARDWARE 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
ip ith Chute Model F. Booklet. 4 x94 in. 8 pp. Illus- 
rated. 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
McKinney Cabinet Hardware. Catalog. 6x9 in. 32 pp. Illus- 


trated. Describes complete line of hardware for cabinet and 
furniture work. 

McKinney Hardware for Sliding Doors. Booklet. 6xQ9in. 18 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes different types of sliding door hardware. 

Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 

Wrought Hardware. Catalog. BJ10. 6% x 10 in. Color plates. 
Shows all of the Stanley Works products made of steel from their 
own mills. 

Right Garages and their Stanley Garage Hardware. Booklet. 
5 x 6% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Illustrations and floor plans of 
eight ot re garages that have been correctly equipped with 
Stanley Garage Hardware. 


HARDWARE — Continued 
Stanley Works, The — Continued 


Ball Bearing Butts. Bookiet. BS. 5 x 74% in. 32 pp. Tlus- 
trated. Concise description of various butts manufactured. 
Stanley Specially Designed Garage Hardware. Booklet. B-50. 


6 x 9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Detailed pictures and descrip- 
tions of various garage hardware equipment. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog. 12F 8 x 
llin. 41 pp. Jllustrated. 
“Saving Lives.” Booklet. 34x6in. 16pp. Illustrated. A brief 
outline why Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices should be used. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 
American District Steam Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Bulletin No. 150-AF. 6x Qin. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes the 
Adsco System of Atmospheric Steam Heating and explains how it 
saves 20 to 30% of fuel cost. Tells how to figure radiation. 

Catalog No. 21-AF. 6x Qin. 200 pp. Illustrated. Lists and de- 
scribes the full line of equipment and devices manufactured for use 
on underground and interior steam mains, expansion joints, steam 
meters, condensation meters, traps, flange fittings, angle fittings, 
manhole curbs, alignment guides, etc. : 

American Radiator Co., 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 

Engineers’ Data Book. 8 x 1034 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. Valuable 
engineering data for estimating heating and ventilating require- 


ments. 
Catalog. 8 x 1034 in. 24 pp. Il- 


Ventilation for Vento Heaters. 
lustrated. Examples of installation. 

James B. Clow & Sons, 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 

Gasteam. Catalog. 6x9 in. 16pp. Illustrated. New radiator 
using gas for fuel. 

Excelso Specialty Works, 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Excelso Water Heater. Booklet. 12 pp. 3 x 6 in. Illustrated. 
Describing the new Excelso method of generating domestic hot water 
in connection with heating boilers. (Firepot Coil eliminated.) 

Gorton & Lidgerwood Company, 96 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

Gorton Self-Feeding Boilers. Booklet. 4144 x 744 in. 32 pp. Tlus- 
trated, Descriptions, specifications and prices. 

Kelsey Heating Company, James St., Syracuse, N. Y. : 

Booklet No. 5. 4 x9 in. 382 pp. Illustrated. A dealers’ booklet 
showing the Kelsey Warm Air Generator Method of warming and 
distributing air. Gives dimensions, heating capacities, weights, 
kind of coal recommended, and shows the mechanical and gravity 
system of heating homes, churches and schools. 

Monroe Pipeless Booklet. 4144 x8in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 

Monroe Tubular Heater. Booklet. 4144x8in. 20pp. Illustrated. 
General Booklet giving capacities, dimensions, weights, etc. 


Syracuse Pipeless Booklet. 434x8in. 12pp. Illustrated. General 
Booklet, giving sizes and capacities. 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, Ili. 
Kewanee on the Job. Catalog. 84% x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 


Showing installations of Kewanee boilers, water heaters, radiators, 
etc. 

Catalog No. 73. 6x9in. 35 pp. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee 
steel power boilers with complete specifications. 

Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Heart of the Heating Plant. Catalog. 6x9in. 20pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing the Minneapolis Heat Regulator, its construc- 
tion, application and operation for the automatic contro] of tem- 
perature where coal, gas, fuel oil or street steam is used. 

Page Boiler Company, The Wm. H., 141 West 36th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Page Boilers. Catalog. 414 x 8in. 84 pp. Illustrated. Descrip- 
tions with specifications of the Volunteer Round and Monarch 
Square Sectiona! Boilers: also the Monarch Up-Draft and Down- 
Draft Smokeless Boiler; with method for apportioning size of boiler 
and radiation, and other heating data. 

Smith Co., H. B., 57 Main Street, Westfield, Mass. 

General Boiler and Radiator Catalog. 4x7in. 90 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving ratings, dimensions, capacities and working pressures. 

Engineer’s Data Ring Book. 4x7in. 125pp. Lilustrated. 

Architect’s and Contractor’s Binders. These binders are made up of 
916 x 11 in. folders of different kinds giving dimensions, price lists, 
and erecting directions on the different lines of our manufacture. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company, Inc., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Catalog No. 230. 8%x10in. 132 pp. Illustrated. Gives descrip- 
tion and data tables of various types of heaters, also of steam traps. 

Bulletin No. 227. 83x 1011/16in. 28 pp. Blue prints of heating 
and ventilating layouts in public buildings, factories, etc. 

Catalog No. 1015. Book on Heating and Ventilating, complete with 
installations and diagrams. 

United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

The Complete Line. Catalog. 444 x 734 in. 255 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains important technical information of specialinterest to archi- 
tects and heating engineers. 

Capitol Smokeless Type Boilers. Booklet. 844 x 1lin. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing a new type of low-pressure heating boiler which 
burns soft coal without smoke. 

Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 

Webster Vacuum System of Steam Heating. Catalog. 8 x 10% in. 
36 pp. Illustrated. Describing the Webster Vacuum System of 
Steam Heating, its principles of operation, and advantages of 
installation. 

Webster Feed-Water Heaters. Catalog. 8 x 1014 in. 28 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing the construction and operation of the Webster 
Feed-Water Heaters for steam-heating systems, power plants and 
industrial plants of every type. 


HEAT REGULATORS—See Heating Equipment 


HOISTS 
Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York. 

Hoists for Industrial Plants. Booklet. 6 x 83 in. 8 pp. Ilus- 
trated. Labor saving service in the lifting or lowering of lighter 
leads. through the use of G. & G. Telescopic and Non-telescopic 

olsts. 

Removing Ashes. Booklet. 6 x 834 in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Re- 
moving ashes from boiler room directly to wagon by electrically 
operated Telescopic Hoists. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 83 
— ee eee eee eee 


HOLLOW TILE—See Tile, Hoilow 


INSULATION 
Bishopric Mfg. Company, 103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6x9 in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric Stucco-Board and 
Bishopris Sheathing Board. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Business Noise, Its Cost and Prevention. Booklet. 6x 914 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Data on correction of acoustics in offices, thcaters, 
churches, etc. 

Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Carey Asbestos and Magnesia Products. 72 pp. 
Illustrated. 

United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 

Bulletin. 84% x 11 in. Gives details and specifications for insulating 
roofs to prevent condensation. 


JOISTS AND STUDS, PRESSED STEEL 
Truscon Stee! Company, Youngstown, Ohio 
Truscon Structural Pressed Steel. Catalog. 814 x 11 in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. Information on Pressed Steel Beams and Joists for 
light occupancy buildings. Tables, specifications and views of 
installations. 


LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING 
North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Lil. 
Designing Data. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 94 pp. IIlustrated. De- 
scribes most efficient use of Econo Expanded Metal Reinforcing. 
Formless Concrete Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 80 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes use of T-Rib Chanelath, a form and rein- 
forcing for concrete. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Hy-Rib and Metal Lath. 18thed. Catalog. 84 x11in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Gives properties of laths, specifications, special uses 
and views of installations. 


LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Diffuselite System of Lighting. A number of leaflets and folders cover- 
ing Diffuselite Paints, Blinds and Fixtures. 


LUMBER 
California Redwood Assn., 206 Marvin Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

California Redwood Homes. Booklet. 6x 9in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes the use of Redwood Lumber for various places and condi- 
tions in the building of the home. 

Long Bell Lumber Co., R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Post Everlasting. Booklet. 10} x 74%. in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Information regarding creosoted yellow pine fence posts, 
barn poles, paving blocks, etc. 

Poles That Resist Decay. Booklet. 914 x 4 in. 16 pp. Illus- 
pated. Poles for telegraph, telephone, high power transmission 
ines. 

Morgan Millwork Organization, Chicago, III. 

Building With Assurance. Book. 84x 11 in. 408 pp. Illustrated. 
Valuable to architects for the Standardized Mill Work illustrated 
and described. 

Price Supplement. Catalog, 4x8in. 96 pp. Illustrated. Prices all 
illustrations in ‘Building With Assurance” and is valuable in con- 
nection with it or by itself. 

Pacific Lumber Company of Illinois, The, 1105 Lumber Exchange 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Engineering Digest. Redwood Information Sheets. 1. General 
Data Sheet on Redwood, its Production and Uses. 2. Tanks and 
Vats for Water, Acid and Alkali Solutions and Oil. 3. Pipe for 
Water, Chemicals and Sewage Conveying. 6. Farm and Dairy 
Buildings and Equipment, Silos, Tanks, Pipe, Outbuildings, Irri- 
gation Flumes, Drainage Boxes, Greenhouses, Etc. 9. Railroad 
Construction and Equipment. 10. Industrial Building Materials. 
11. Residential Building Materials. 


METAL LATH—See Lath, Metal and Reinforcing 


METALS 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Illustrated pamphlet describes the use and adaptability of extruded 
architectural shapes to meet the architect’s design. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reference Book. Pocket Ed. 244 x 4% in. 168 pp.» Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin Mil! Products. 
Copper—lIts Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin. Catalog. 83% x 11 
in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Describes the merits of high grade 
roofing tin plates and the advantages of the copper-steel alloy. 
Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets. Catalog. 84% x 


Catalog. 6x9 in. 


llin. 20pp. Illustrated. ‘ 
Research on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper Steel. Booklet. 
8% x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Technical information on 


results of atmospheric corrosion tests of various sheets under 
actual weather conditions. 


Facts Simply and Briefly Told. Booklet. 84% x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Non-technical statements relating to Keystone 
Copper Steel. 

Black Sheets and Special Sheets. Catalog. 834 x 11 in. 28 pp. 


Illustrated. Describes standard grades of Black and Uncoated 
Sheets, together with weights, bundling tables, ete. 
Bright Tin Plates. Catalog. 834 x1lin. 16 pp. 
Rome Brass & Copper Company, Rome, N. Y. 

Descriptive Price List. 5 x 7 in. A leather-covered loose-leaf book list- 
ing sheets, tubes, rods, rolls, anodes, strips, extruded shapes, angles 
and channels, tapered tubes and hose pipes; molding, door-rail; 
commutator bars and segments; electrical copper bar, rivets and 
burs. 


METAL TRIM—See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


MORTAR COLORS f 
Clinton Metallic Paint Co., Clinton, N. Y. , 
Clinton Mortar Colors. Booklet. 34x6%in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Complete description of Clinton Mortar Colors with color samples. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Pencil Dept., 224 J. Jersey City, N. J. 


Finding Your Pencil. Booklet. 64 x 3% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
The First Five. Booklet. 3}4x54 in. 10 pp. Illustrated. 
A Study in Sepia. Booklet. 7x4}4in. 5pp. Illustrated. 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES 


Berry Brothers, Detroit, Michigan. 

“‘ Natural Woods and How to Finish Them.” Booklet. 64 x 434 in. 
95 pp. Containing technical information and advice concerning 
wood finishing. 

“Beautiful Homes.’” Booklet. 844 x 6% in. 26 pp. Illustrated in 
colors. Giving information to home builders and others on interior 
finishing. 

Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 

The Inviting Home. Booklet. 54% x 9 in. 16 pp. Color Plates. 

A briefly worded book on painting for the busy architect or decorator. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Booklet. 4 x 8% in. 
trated. 
Fox Co., M. Ewing, New York, N. Y. 
Calcimines. Booklet. 3144x64in. 8pp. Colorcards. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 

The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork & Furniture. Booklet. 
614 x 8% in. 32 pp. Illustratedincolor. A treatise on finishing 
hard and soft wood in stained and enameled effects; also natural 
wood effects. 

Portfolio of Wood Panels. 51% x 1034 in. 14 pp. A portfolio containing 
actual panels of finished woods. Also contains valuable information 
on finishing and re-fini<hing floors and woodwork. 

National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Handy Book on Painting. Book. 5% x 3% in. 100 pp. 


16 pp. Illus- 


Gives 


directions and formu'as for painting various surfaces of wood, | 


plaster, metal. etc., both interior and exterior. 
Red Lead in Paste Form. Booklet. 6% x3%in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Directions and formulas for painting metals. 


Came Lead. Booklet. 834 x 6 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
various styles of lead cames. ; 
Cinch Anchoring Specialties. Booklet. 6 x 314 in. 20 pp. TIllus- 


trated. Describes complete line of expansion bolts. 
O’Brien Varnish Co., 1121 Washington Avenue, South Bend, Ind. 
That Magic Thing Called Color. Booklet. 5% x 8% in. 24 pp. 
I!lustrated. Short treatise on the use of color in the home, special 
reference to walls and ceilings. 
8% x 11 in. Complete 


Architects’ Specification Manual. 

specifications for all paint products. 3 
Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

Preservative Coatings. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 
Presents in a concise manner the properties and uses of the Standard 
Paint Company’s various paint preparations. 

Sanit & Co., Edward, P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York, 


oye 
Architect’s Hand Book. 434 x 7% in. 24 pp. Specifications and 
suggestions for painting, varnishing, enameling, etc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl Street, New York. 
Paint Specifications. Booklet. 8% x 103% in. 4 pp. 
Wadsworth-Howland Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. ; 
Paints and Varnishes. Catalog. 534 x 844 in. 140 pp. Illus- 
trated. Covers the complete line. 


50 pp. 


PARTITIONS 


Improved Office Partition Company, 25 Grant St., Elmhurst, L. I. 

Telesco Partition. Catalog. 844 x11lin. 14 pp. Illustrated. Shows 
typical offices laid out with Telesco partitions, cuts of finished par- 
tition units in various woods. Gives specifications and cuts of 
buildings using Telesco. ; 

Detailed Instructions for erecting Telesco Partitions. Booklet. 24 pp. 
8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Complete instructions, with cuts and 
drawings, showing how easily Telesco Partition can be erected. 

The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Folding Partitions. Booklet. 8% x 11% in 16 pp. IUustrated. 
Covers the field of folding partitions for churches, schools, hotels, 
clubs and public institutions. ‘ 

Rolling Partitions, Hygienic and Disappearing Door Wardrobes. 
Booklet. 6x9in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes rolling partitions, 
particularly in churches and schools, and wardrobes as installed in 
schools and public institutions. 


PIPE 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. : 
Illustrated pamphlet giving tables of weights and price-lists devoted 
to Brass and Copper Pipe in iron pipe and plumbers’ sizes. 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 8. Franklin street, Chicago, Ill. : 
Catalog“*A.” 4x64in. 706 pp. Illustrated. Shows a full line of 
steam, gas and water works supplies. 
National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


National Bulletin No. 11, History, Characteristics and Advantages . 


of National Pipe. Catalog. 814 x 1lin. 48 pp. Illustrated. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. : r 
Benedict Nickel. Illustrated pamphlet descriptive of Benedict Nickel 
White Metal! for high-grade plumbing fixtures. 
Brunswick-Ballesolleuder Co., 623 8. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 334x614 in. 4pp. Illustrated. 
Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 344 x64 in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Il. 
Catalog ‘*M.” 9% x 12 in. 86 pe. Illustrated. Shows complete 
poe of plumbing fixtures for Schools, Railroads and Industrial 
ants. 
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PLUMBING EQUIPMENT — Continued 


Crane Company, 836 3. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 

Crane Products in World Wide Use. Catalog. 5 x 9% in. 
Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Home Builders. 
80 pp. Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Industrial Plants. 
43 PP. Illustrated. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Kohler of Kohler. 5144 x 8in. 48 pp. 

complete line of plumbing fixtures. 
Maddock’s Sons Co., Thomas, Trenton, N. J. 

Highest Grade Standardized Plumbing Fixtures for Every Need. 
Catalog. 5x 7% in. 94 pp. Llustrated. Covers the complete 
ine. 

Bathroom Individuality. Booklet. 6x 9in. 28 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing view of complete bathrooms with complete descriptions 
of floor plans. 

Specifications for plumbing fixtures. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 8 pp. 
est of specifications for industrial buildings, schools, apartments, 
otels, etc. 


Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Speakman Showers and Fixtures. Catalog. 44 x 74% in. 250 pp. 
Illustrated. Catalog of Modern Showers and Brass Plumbing 
Fixtures, with drawings showing layouts, measurements, etc. 

Toned Up In Ten Minutes. Booklet. 74% x 10% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Modern Showers and Washups for Industrial Plants, 
showing the sanitary method of washing in running water. 

Wolff Manufacturing Company, 255 No. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Plumbing Suggestions. Catalog. 34% x 6 in. 50 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrating, describing and pricing Wolff Quality Plumbing Fix- 
tures for residential installation. 


PUMPS 


Goulds Mfg. Co., The, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Set of Twenty Bulletins. 744 x 10% in. 12 to 32 pp. each. IIlus- 
trated. Covers complete line of power and centrifugal pumps for 


all services. 
Catalog ““K.” 6 x 9 in. 216 pp. 


line of smaller size pumps. 


24 pp. 


Catalog. 3 x 6 in. 
Catalog. 4 x 64 in. 


Illustrated catalog. Shows 


Illustrated. Covers complete 


ROLLING DOORS AND SHUTTERS 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Rolling Doors and Shutters—Steel and Wood. Catalog. 844 x 11% in. 
80 pp. Illustrated. For engineers and architects. Covers all 
classes of heavy doors, for every purpose, and in great variety of 
materials, bronze, steel and wood. Many sheets of detail drawings. 


ROOFING 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Copper Products for Roofing Purposes. Illustrated price-list devoted 
to copper products, including sheets and rolls, for fabricating into 
leaders, gutters, flashings, shingles, etc. 


Creo-Dipt Company, 1025 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Architectural Service Sheets. 844 x 11 in. Illustrated. Working 
drawings of construction, with standard specifications for design 
and construction of same. 


Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Architects Specifications for Carey Building Material. 
48 pp. Illustrated. 


Illinois Zinc Company, 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Pure Rolled Zinc. (Corrugated and Plain Sheets.) Booklet. 3144x614 
in. 8 pp. Illustrated. Facts regarding adaptability of zinc for 
roofing. Specifications of corrugated zinc sheets. Weights per 
square. Comparative gauge lists. 

The Roof That’s Always New. Booklet. 334x6in. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Story of Illinois Zinc Shingles, their everlasting and artistic 
qualities. Information regarding a complete zine roof, shingles, 
starting piece, valley, ridge and hip piece. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Avenue and 41st Street, New York. 

Johns-Manville Colorblende Asbestos Shingles. Booklet. 3% x 6 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Prices, construction data and specifications. 

Johns-Manville Roofing and Building Materials. Catalog. 314 x 6 
in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Describes building materials such as 
Beeentoe wood, sound deadening and insulating felts, waterproofing, 
etc. 


Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


844 x 11 in. 


Instructions for Laying Built-up Roofs. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. 

wecting Facts Worth Knowing. Booklet. 6x9 in. 16 pp. TIllus- 
rated. 


N. & G. Taylor Company, 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
ling Arguments for Tin Roofing. Booklet. 6144 x94 in. 80 pp 
Illustrated. Describes the various advantages of the use of high 
grade roofing tin, gives standard specifications, general instruc- 
tions for the use of roofing tin, illustrates in detail methods of 
application. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Kewanee Private Utilities, 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 
Specification Sheets. 734 x 104% in. 46 pp. Illustrated. De- 
tailed drawings and specifications covering water supply and 
Sewage disposal systems. 


SHEATHING 


Bishopric Mfg. Company, 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
omes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6x9 in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric Stucco-Board and 
Bishopric Sheathing Board. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 84 


STANDARD BUILDINGS 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
‘Truscon Standard Buildings, 4th ed. Catalog. 8% x1lin. 40 pp. 
Illustrated. Erection details, cross-section diagrams and adap- 
tations are given. 


STONE, BUILDING 


Harrison Granite Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Harrison Granite Company, Clientele. 334 x 834 in. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. A partial list of clients with illustrations of examples of 
monuments and mausoleums. 


penton Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, 
ndiana. 

Vol. 1. Indiana Limestone Library. 6x9 in. 36 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving general information regarding Indiana Limestone, its 
physical characteristics, etc. 

Vol. 4. Indiana Limestone Bank Book. 6x9 in. 48 pp. Tllus- 
trated. Descriptive of the use of Indiana Limestone for bank 
buildings, with partial list of buildings in which it has been used. 

Vol. 27. Designs for Houses of Indiana Limestone. 8% x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Being the best designs submitted in com- 
petition for a detached residence faced with Indiana Limestone 
conducted by The Architectural Review. 


STORE FRONTS 


Kawneer Co., The, Niles, Mich. 

Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. Catalog. “K.” 814 x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Information about various members used 
in the pioneer Kawneer construction. 

A Collection of Successful Designs. Catalog. 914 x 6% in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Showing by use of drawings and photographs many 
types of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. 

Zouri Drawn Metals Co., B. J. 10, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Architects’ Catalog. 834 x 1134 in. 86 pp. Illustrated. Showing 
a@ true copy of the approval of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
ta abbat a@ proper glazing specification, based on the Underwriters’ 

eport. : 

Catalog B. J.8. 6xQin. 68 pp. Illustrated. Key to Getting the 
People In. 


~ 


STUCCO BASES 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6x9 in. 48 pp. 

Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric stucco board and 
Bishopric sheathing board. 


STUCCO, MAGNESITE 


American Materials Company, 101 Park Avenue, New York; Weed 
Street and Sheffield Avenue, Chicago, IIl 
Elastica, the Stucco of Permanent Beauty. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Treatise on composition and application of 
Elastica Stucco. 
Muller, Franklyn R. Co., Waukegan, III. i : 
Everlastic Magnesite Stucco. Booklet. 844 x 11 in. 
United States Materials Co., Weed Street and Sheffield Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. See American Materials Co. 


TERRA COTTA 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Questions Answered. Booklet, 74 x 5% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
A synopsis of questions most frequently asked by architects in rela- 
tion to terra cotta, with brief but complete answers ; contains many 
illustrations. 
National Terra Cotta Society, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Standard Construction, Indexed, bound volume. 10% x 16 in. 
90 pp. 70 Illustrations. Standard forms of terra cotta con- 
struction with short article. 


“The School.” 104% x 13% in. 34 pp. 92 Illustrations. Types 
of school buildings with short descriptive articles. Volume I, 
brochure series. 

“The Theatre.” 1044x134 in. 36 pp. 102 Illustrations. Types 
of theatre buildings with short descriptive articles. Volume II, 
brochure series. : 

“The Store.” 10144 x 13% in. 34 pp. 60 Illustrations. Types of 


store buildings with short descriptive articles. Volume III, 


brochure series. 


Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The, 2525 Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. yey ; 
Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 77 pp. Illustrated. Showing in a concise 


way the usefulness of terra cotta. 


THERMOSTATS—See Heating Equipment 


TILE, FLOOR AND WALL 


Associated Tile Manufacturers, The, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Bring the Crowds to Your Market. Booklet. 8% x1lin. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. The use of Tile for the modern sanitary market. 
Swimming Pools. Booklet. 844 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A 
handbook on swimming pools and their construction. 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Alundum Safety Tile. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 
Description of material and its installation. 
Tests of Alundum Tile. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 18 pv. Illustrated. 


Describes its composition and proves its adaptability for its in- 
numerable purposes. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICA- 
TIONS — Continued from page 85 


TILE, HOLLOW 


Hollow Building Tile Association, Dept. 1812, Conway Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Handbook of Hollow Building Tile Construction. 844 x 11 in. 
104 pp. Illustrated. Complete treatise on most approved methods 
of hollow tile building construction and fireproofing. 

National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Wall Construction Bulletin 174. 84x1lin. 32pp. Illus- 
trated. A treatise on the subject of hollow tile wall construction. 

Industrial Housing Bulletin 172. 84% x 1llin. 14 pp. Llustrated. 
Photographs and floor plans of typical workingmen'’s homes. 

Natco on the Farm. 84% x 1lin. 38 pp. Illustrated. A treatise 
on the subject of fire safe and permanent farm building construction. 

Fireproof Buildings of Natco Hollow Tile. Booklet 844 x 11 in. 
16 pp Illustrated. Showing the use of Natco Hollow Tile for 
private residences. 


VALVES 
Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


No. 50 Steam Pocket Catalog. 4 x 64% in. 775 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes the complete line of the Crane Co. 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. 
The Valve Behind a Good Heating System. Booklet. 444 x 7% in. 
16 pp. Color plates. 
Jenkins Valves for Plumbing Service. Booklet. 444 x 714 in. 


16 pp. Illustrated. 
Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 

The Webster Type N Modulation Valves. Catalog. 8x104in. 8 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing a quick response, conveniently operated, 
and simple radiator supply valve. 

The Webster Sylphon Trap. Booklet. 8x 104 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. 
Explaining the importance of the properly operating radiator return 
trap. 


VENTILATION 


Globe Ventilator Co., Dept. P., Troy, N. Y. 
Globe Ventilator’s Catalog. 6x9in. 32pp. Illustrated. 


WALL BOARDS 


Carey Co., The Philip, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carey Board for Better Building. Catalog. 
Illustrated. 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, 
lil. 
Walls of Worth. Booklet. 814 x 11in. 24 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes Sheetrock, the fireproof wall board, its advantages and uses 


6x Qin. 32 pp. 


WATERPROOFING 
Ruberoid Co., The, 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
Impervite. Circular. 84x 1llin. 4 pp. Illustrated. An integral 


waterproofing compound for concrete, stucco, cement, mortar, etc. 


WATER SOFTENERS 


Permutit Company, The, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Permutit-Water softened to No \Zero) Hardness. Booklet. 84% x 
llin. 32 pp. Describing the original Zeolite process of softening 
water to zero hardness. An essential for homes, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, swimming pools, laundries, textile mills, paper mills, 
ice plants, etc., in hard water districts. 


WINDOW HARDWARE 
The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. 

Kawneer Simplex Windows. Catalog. 814 x 10% in. 16 pp. Tlus- 
trated. Complete information, with measured details, of Kawneer 
Simplex Weightless Reversible Window Fixtures, made of solid 
bronze. Shows installations in residences and buildings of all sorts. 

Detail Sheets and Installation Instructions. Valuable for architects 
and builders. 

Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Catalog. 34x64 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Covers complete line. 
Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., The. Bridgeport, Conn. 

Booklet. 634 x9 in. 42 pp. Illustrated. Covers a complete 

line of chains, hardware and specialties. 


WINDOWS, CASEMENT 
Crittall Casement Window Co., 2703 East Atwater Street, Detroit, 


ich. 
Catalog No. 18. 9x12in. 56 pp. Illustrated. 
Hoffman Mfg. Co., Andrew, 900 Steger Building, Chicago, IIl. 
Hoffman Casements. Architects’ Portfolio. 8x 1lin. Loose-leaf. 
Large scale working details for mill-work and installation. 
F. S. Details 20 x 23 in. and 15 x 22 in. Working details for mill-work 
and installation. 
Hoffman Casements Catalogue. 7x8%in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Catalog. 124% x 18% in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Full size details of 
outward and inward opening casements. 


WOOD — See Lumber 
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The Standard and other 


Contract Documents 
of the American 
Institute of 


Architects 


Equitable and Creditable 


To Architect, Owner and Contractor 
The Standard Contract Documents of the American 
Institute of Architects are now on sale by dealers 


in office and drafting supplies in all of the large 
cities of the country. 


TITLES—PRICES FOR SINGLE COPIES 


Agreement and General Conditions in cover___---------- $0.20 
General Conditions without Agreement -_-_--------.---- 14 
Agreement without General Conditions ----------------- 05 
Bond of Suretyship. ---__--.22. 2. SooooSoe a eeane aan eeses .08 
Form of Subcontract -2...< 22. 22a eee .04 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s Proposal .---... .03 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) .--------------- 01 
Complete set in cover .:-.-2-. 252 5 tee eee oe 


Complete trial set prepaid for thirty cents in stamps 


These Documents have received the full approval 
of the Institute, through its Conventions, Board 
of Directors and Officers. They are the outcome of 
continuous work of many years by a Standing 
Committee on Contracts and Specifications. This 
Committee, comprising some of the ablest American 
architects, was assisted by the Institute’s forty 
Chapters; advised by eminent legal specialists in 
contract law, and aided by representatives of the 
leading construction interests of the United States. 
The forms have been officially approved by the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, the 
National Association of Master Plumbers, the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors of 
the United States, the National Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association of the United States, the Nat- 
ional Association of Marble Dealers, the Building 
Granite Quarries Association, the Building Trades 
Employers Association of the City of New York 
and the Heating and Piping Contractors National 
Association. 


OTHER CONTRACT FORMS 
Form of Agreement between Owner and 


Architect on the Percentage Basis ....____..------ $0.05 
Form of Agreement between Owner and 

Architect on the Fee Plus Cost System _________- .05 
Circular of Information on Fee Plus Cost 

System (Owner-Architect) __........---------.--.- .03 
Form of Agreement between Owner and 

Contractor (Cost Plus Fee Basis) .__-...2....--...- 10 
Circular of Information on Cost Plus Fee 

System (Owner-Contractor) ..__--.--_-.._ uoseeeeeeena 


Notice to 
Architects, Builders and Contractors 


All of the above Contract Forms and Circulars may ~ 
be obtained singly or in lots from local dealers. If 
your dealer cannot supply you promptly and at the — 
above prices send your pit bs and his name to the © 
Executive Secretary, A. I. A., The Octagon House, 
Washington, D.C. Sample documents mailed up- 
on receipt of stamps. Remittances may be by 
check, money-order, cash or stamps. 


All orders filled on the day received. Transportation 
repaid on those amounting to $1.00 net or more. . 
he adoption and consistant use of these contract 

forms is recommended to the Architect who wishes 

his office to be known for its thorough, incisive 
business methods. 


October, 1921 
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A stucco house built of 


Bl SO Pots 


OVER RARTERS 


THREE LAYERS 
WEATHERPROOFED 
SOUND DEADENING 

ASPHALT MASTIC 


BISHOPRIC 
SHEATHING 

No 2 DEAD AIR SPACE erie 
% 


THREE LAYERS 


WATERPROOFED | | 
FIBREBOARD SS 


Residence — A. B. Headley, Esq., No. 1450 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 
Architects — Foote, Headley & Carpenter, 401-3 Carter Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 


Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 
BISHOPRIC 
INTERLOCKING 
DOVETAILED KEY 


CREOSOTED STRIPS 

FOR STUCCO 

Bisnopric 
SHEATHING 

| Sot Ear Oe 

? Sees aemmsaser te 


FLoor 


qpse life of a Bishopric-Built home cannot be reckoned by years — 


it is a matter of generations. x 
Cenine Once built, that home becomes a lasting thing of beauty and satis- 


faction and economy. 


BISHOPRIC 
INTERLOCKING 
DOVETAILED KEY 
STRIPS 


Economy, because there is no cost of upkeep. 


A Bishopric-Built Stucco home does not entail this added expense. 
There is no paint to fade, and it keeps its attractive whiteness. 
Then, too, the Bishopric-Built home is economical for it can be 
constructed with less expense than a brick or frame home. 

The home built of Bishopric means real economy and durability. 
CREOSOT- 


ED WOOD You build but once; build right. 
STRIP 


A frame home, for proper care, must be painted every few years. 


BISHOPRIC. 


CCO=PLA 
BASE 


We have prepared a booklet for you, containing facts and figures, and | 
illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses built with Bishopric | 
stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it. 


The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 


103 Este Avenue | Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories : Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 


FIRE PREVENTION 


HE growing movement in America toward Fire 

Prevention brings forward suggestions deal- 
ing with various phases of the problem, many of 
which are worthy of serious consideration. A num- 
ber of practical suggestions are contained in this 
letter from one of our correspondents, published 
for the benefit of our readers.—TueE EpirTor. 


To the Editor of THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM: 

The wide awake dailies are most favorably dis- 
posed to the plan afoot to treat fire, as it is very 
generally treated in Europe, as a personal liability 
for one’s carelessness wherever a fire originates 
(and seven-tenths of the fires are attributable to 
someone’s negligence or worse), charging him with 
the expense of fire department work, damage to 
neighbors, etc. Fine! I hope that suggestion 
becomes an enforceable fact! 

But there are two other deterrents that should go 
with it. 

Why penalize a man for doing the right thing? 
That’s what we are doing today. A man builds 
the best we know how—fireproof construction, in- 
combustible materials, every device to lessen fire 
hazard. It all costs money and the more it costs, 
the greater the investment and the higher the taxes. 
The one who builds as skimpily as the law exacts, 
spends much less and consequently pays smaller 
taxes. Yet it is for his protection that fire depart- 
ments are maintained, and much of our heavy tax is 
expended because of and for him. Reverse that. 
Let the tax be lessened as one expends more on his 
property for fire protection and thus lessens the cost 
to the community. Sensible, is it not? Then let us 
hammer for it. 

Next. No term in the English language is more 
abused than ‘‘Fireproof.’’ A hotel owner smears 
some silicate paint over a wooden partition and 
forthwith advertises, in letters six feet high on his 
side wall, that his building is ‘Absolutely Fire- 
proof’! I’ve advocated for years, and it is only a 
question of time when we'll do it, that the authori- 
ties affix to the main doorway of every public or 
semi-public building, apartment or other dwelling 
place where there are more than twenty people 
under one roof, a label, ‘‘Fire Resisting,’ ‘‘Ordi- 
narily Protected” or ‘‘Dangerous,”’ as the construc- 
tion of the building may warrant. It is just like a 
license tag on one’s machine, a notice to the public 
as to what sort of a building one is going into. How 
long will a landlord with ‘‘Dangerous”’ over his 
portal be able to rent that building or beguile 
people into it? It would expedite Fire Prevention 
more rapidly than any other one remedy we can 


apply! 
F. W. FITZPATRICK 


THE EDITOR'S FORUM 


A CORRECTION 


T has been called to our attention that an error 
appears in the calculations given in connection 
with the article on “The Prevention of Heat 
Losses” in THE Forum for September. On page 98 
a passage in one paragraph in the second column 
should read: ‘‘With Prof. Peebles’ determinations, 


- however, it is possible to substitute in the second 
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part of the formula 1 square foot of radiation for 
every 18 5/10 square feet (instead of 15 square feet) 
net exposed wall surface * * * or to substitute 
25 1/10 square feet for the 15 square feetif the best 
insulation, shown in Fig. 2, is used.’’ 

At the bottom of the same page, the saving 
effected in the cost of installing heating apparatus 
in a house at Winnetka, III., amounting to $554, 
should be added to the capitalized saving on the 
amount of coal used, $1,670, making a grand total 


of $2,224. 
See of a design for the signal towers, 
which experiment has proved to be successful 
in regulating traffic on Fifth avenue, has recently 
been announced and designs placed on exhibition. 
Joseph H. Freedlander, architect, of 681 Fifth 
avenue, submitted the design which, after weeks of 
consideration, was unanimously adopted by the 
committee as the most practical as well as the most 
appropriate, and to Mr. Freedlander has been 
awarded the cash prize of $500; he will also be 
retained as architect to prepare the working draw- 
ings and supervise the construction of the towers. 
The second prize of $300 went to Ralph T. Walker, 
1123 Broadway, and the third choice, which also 
carried with it a prize of $300, was awarded to 
Electus D. Litchfield & Rogers, 477 Fifth avenue. 
The new signal towers, which will be presented 
to the city by the Fifth Avenue Association, are to 
be constructed almost entirely of bronze, with 
granite bases. They will be 23 feet in height. 


ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITION AT 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Rete November 21 with a private view 

and address, by George Clarke Cox, Ph.D., the 
Montclair Art Association will hold an exhibition 
of architectural photographs, drawings, sculpture, 
interior decoration and other items which usually 
go to making up such an exhibit. The arrangement 
of the exhibit is under the general charge of William 
E. Moran, architect, of New York and Glen 
Ridge, N. J., who has secured the co-operation of 
prominent members of the profession. 
A feature of this exhibit will be a collection 
of photographs and drawings of many old houses 
of the early Dutch settlers. 


FIFTH AVENUE SIGNAL TOWERS 
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Isn’t it so, that there are more things in 
most things than the things you see? 
Let’s put our finger on one of the things; 
Quality, for instance. 


If you attempt to build a high quality 
product in low quality surroundings, some 
of that low quality is bound to creep into 
the feeling of the workmen—and inevi- 
tably, into the product. 


That is exactly why I came out here to 
our new plant, these five acres on top of 
the hill, with its grove of old trees, its 
flowers and fine, airy, light buildings and 
plenty of room to grow. 

Here it is, under conditions of health and 
happiness, that we build Telesco Parti- 
tions. Here our men, with the true 


chair. 


How Building In An Environment 
Built Up the Quality of 


Telesco Partition 


We have moved several times, and have always lost com- 
pletely our investment in fixtures in each move. It has 
cost us several thousand dollars in the past. But I feel 
now that the investment we have made in your Telesco 
Partitions is just as much of a movable asset as a desk or 
NEBRASKA BUICK AUTO COMPANY, 


Chas. Stuart, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Our catalogue shows the complete construction 


|meRovED Oreice Paerition 


CaMmeAny 
25 Gerano St. Eemaurst, New York, 
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love of craft, build them just the best they 
know how. The environment helps them 
do it uniformly, day after day. They 
unconsciously build it into every foot they 
build. A factory in a grove of trees may 
sound like idealism. But you know full 
well it is simple, sound-sense economics. 


So much for what I have to say about the 
guality of our partitions. Now, here is 
what the Nebraska Auto Company, of 
Lincoln, Nebraska, say of it as a movable 
asset. 


President 


ENTRANCE PORTICO 


SMITH MEMORIAL HALL 
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Villas of the Veneto 


IV. THE VILLA CORNARO AT PIOMBINO, NEAR CASTELERANCO 


By HAROLD DONALDSON EBERLEIN and ROBERT B. C. M. CARRERE 


“That house only ought to be called convenient, which is 
suitable to the quality of him that is to dwell in it, and whose 
parts correspond to the whole and to each other,” 


ERE we have in a nutshell Palladio’s phi- 
H losophy of domestic architecture. It is very 
cogently expressed, and to discern its full 
force one needs but remember that in his translation 
Isaac Ware used ‘‘convenient”’ in its broader, 
seventeenth century sense as “‘fitting’’ or ‘‘seemly.” 
Messer Andrea was fully sensible of the fact that 
the very raison d’étre of a house is to shelter appro- 
priately the life lived within its walls. He also 
recognized in equal measure that as the manner of 
life must necessarily differ for men of different 
stations in a complex social order, so also must the 
external expressions of domestic architecture differ 
to accord with the several estates of those who are 
to live in the houses. 
As to the particular form with which he chose to 
express his convictions in design, let us take his own 


words when he writes ‘‘the architect ought above 
all to observe, that (as Vitruvius says in the first 
and sixth Books) for great men, and particularly 
those in a republic, the houses are required with 
loggia’s and spacious halls adorned, that in such 
places those may be amused with pleasure who 
shall wait for the master to salute, or ask him some 
favour’’—a thoughtful provision of enticement for 
these sixteenth century successors of the old Roman 
“client,’’ as well as for “the virtuous friends and 
relations” alluded to in a previous paper. 

When Palladio penned this generalization re- 
garding proprieties of plan, he may well have had in 
mind this very villa at Piombino, in the Trevisan 
Marches. The “magnificent Signor Giorgio Cor- 
naro,’’ for whom the house was designed, was a 
person of consequence in the Venetian state—a 
member of a noble family that had supplied more 
than one doge since the thirteenth century and was 
destined to supply more—a family upon whose 


Villa Cornaro. 


View of the South Front from Parked Space beyond Gates 


N ovember, 1921 
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Elevation of North Front after Scamozzi’s Drawings 


sons the republic, according to its wont with those higher than they are broad; their vaults are 
of ducal rank, was ever ready to impose the ful- & lunetti. Over the small rooms there are mezzati. 
fillment of exacting public services; a man of The loggia’s above are of the Corinthian order. 
wealth and broad interests, and a near kinsman of The columns are one-fifth less than those un- 
that ill-starred Caterina Cornaro, Queen of “Jeru-  derneath. The rooms are with flat ceilings, and 


salem, Armenia and Cyprus” until the paternalistic have some mezzati over them. 
government of her native city, covet- _ 
ing her kingdom for its own purposes, 
forced her to abdicate and sent her to 
live in a semblance of her erstwhile 
royal estate at Asolo. It was fitting, 
therefore, that a noble of such note 
and connections should have a prince- 
ly house, and such a house did Messer 
Andrea build him—about 1570, if the 
local tradition be correct—a house 
which Scamozzi properly deemed one 
of Palladio’s most beautiful creations. 

“The hall is placed in the most in- 
ward part of the house, that it may 
be far from the heat and cold’— 
the quotation is from Ware’s transla- 
tion of Palladio—‘‘and the wings 
where the niches are seen, are in 
breadth the third part of its length. 
The columns answer directly to the 
last, but one, of the loggia’s, and are 
as far distant from one another, as 
they are high. The large rooms are 
one square and three quarters long. 
The height of the vaults is according 
to the first method for the height of 
vaults [Bk. I, Ch. 23]. The middle 
sized rooms are square, one-third West End of Villa Cornaro 


On one part is 
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Main Floor Plan of Villa Cornaro 


the kitchen, and places for housewifery; and on 
the other places for servants.”’ 
style is not so lucid as it might be, to begin with, 
and Ware’s translation might have been happier, 
to say the least, but by comparing the description 
with the plan, elevation, section and the photo- 
graphic reproductions one may gather an accurate 


sey : Width of vestibule 
Palladio’s literary Length of vestibule 
Width of great chambers 
Length of great chambers 
Square chambers 
Width of cabinets 
Distance between central 
columns 


*As Designed by Palladio 


Width of entrance passage 


November, 1921 


idea of the fabric as it is today. 

One caution it is necessary 
to impress upon the reader be- 
fore going further. The careful 
student who undertakes to col- 
late the available documents 
will observe that Palladio’s own 
drawings, the drawings here 
reproduced, and the _ photo- 
graphic records do not all tell 
exactly the same story. There 
are manifest discrepancies, on 
the one hand, between Palladio’s 
plan, measurements and eleva- 
tion and the plan, elevation 
and measurements here pub- 
lished. On the other hand, 
furthermore, there is not com- 
plete coincidence between the 
last named data and the photo- 
graphic testimony. 

The explanation of this three- 
sided divergence is this: Palla- 
dio published plan, measure- 
ments and elevation as he origi- 
nally designed them.* Scamozzi 
(edition Vicenza, 1786), upon 


the basis of which the accom- 
As Executed 
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Cross Section of Villa Cornaro after Scamozzi’s Drawings 
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panying plan, measurements, elevation and section 
are given, with some recent additional verifica- 
tions, gave the version of the villa as actually built, 
and was careful to note the most important varia- 
tions between Palladio’s measurements and _ his 
own, a table of which appears in the subjoined 
footnote. In the course of years, sundry changes 
have been made, such, for example, as removing 
the steps and blocking up the doors in the wings, 
and it is the present state of the fabric we find 
recorded in the illustrations. Between the two 
last named classes of documents no serious dis- 
crepancy occurs, with one exception. In both 
the Scamozzi and Palladio versions the ascents to 
the loggias, north and south alike, appear as runs 
of continuous steps. That they consist of short 
ramps separated by runs of three steps, that they 
extend much farther outward from the building 
than the plans and section indicate, and that the 
treatment of the balustrades is different from that 
shown in the elevation, is quite clear from the illus- 
trations. Why Scamozzi did 
not correct this in his ver- 
sion, whether as an extra- 
mural matter he thought it 
not sufficiently important 
to change, or whether as a 
subsequent alteration of Pal- 
ladio’s design he deemed it 
improper to indicate, it is 
impossible to say. At any 
rate, it seemed advisable 
to let the record stand as 
shown in the drawings. 

As is the case with so 
many of Palladio’s country 
houses, the Villa Cornaro is 
built of brick and coated 
over with an excellent quali- 
ty of stucco, finished with a 
marmorino surface which has 
well withstood the effects 
of time and taken on much 
the appearance of light lime- 
stone, the effect being con- 
siderably heightened by the 
rustication. The shafts of 
the columns are also of 
brick, specially shaped, and. 
coated with marmorino fin- 
ished stucco, while the bases 
are stone and the capitals 
terra cotta painted or stucco 
washed. Both Ionic and 
Corinthian capitals are more 
refined in detail in the south 
than in the north loggias. 
The balustrades of the loggias 
and the steps are of white 
Istrian stone, and the ramps, 
between the runs of triple 
steps, on the broad ascents 
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to both north and south loggias, are cobbled, and 
now thickly grown with grass. 

The ground floor loggias are paved with large 
bi-colored elongated hexagons, each composed of 
two bricks, one straw colored, the other orange, 
with the corners clipped to form the hexagon. The 
same paving is found in some of the rooms, while 
the others are floored with the large bricks com- 
monly used for that purpose in old Italian 
houses, or else with terrazzo. In the large 
enclosed and oval shaped south staircases, which 
communicate directly with the ground floor and 
main floor loggias by open doorways without doors, 
the steps are made of brick set on edge. So far as 
any paint is left upon the shutters, it seems once 
to have been green. The roof is of the usual reddish 
tiles. Inside, the ceiling of the great hall is beamed 
and bears the original cinquecento arabesque decora- 
tions in an agreeable combination of white, yellow 
and dark blue. As the section shows, there is a 
second great hall on the main floor, directly above 


Villa Cornaro. Loggias and Ramp of South Front 
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that on the ground floor, and of the same dimen- 
sions. Here also the ceiling is beamed and painted 
in the same manner as that in the lower hall, only 
a little more elaborately and with a greater variety 
of color. 

In the seventeenth century the baroque deco- 
rators adorned the doorways in the lower hall with 
highly wrought plasterwork, very good of its kind 
and admirably executed. They also added stucco 
embellishments for the chimney-pieces in some of 
the rooms on the main floor, and likewise contrived 
ornate plaster frames in several of the ground 
floor rooms to enclose-a series of well conceived 
but very indifferently executed frescoes of biblical 
subjects. To the seventeenth century also belong 
the gates opening on the street, an achievement in 
wrought iron of such beauty that it somewhat 
inclines us to forgive the contemporary frescoes 
just alluded to. 

Mr. Fletcher’s classification of Palladio’s country 
houses, according to five types of plan, is probably 
familiar to the reader:—(1) block type, without 
wings; (2) central block with quadrangle; (3) 
central block with straight wings; (4) central block 
with quadrant wings; and (5) central block with ne os 
returned wings. The Villa Cornaro belongs to Entrance Gates, North Front 
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the third type, but in disposing the layout Palladio 
departed from an arrangement to which he ap- 
pears to have been partial and which, indeed, he 
expressly mentions as an important detail to be 
observed in the planning of villas—that ‘‘the cover- 
tures for the things belonging to a villa, must be 
made suitable to the estate and numbers of ani- 
mals; and in such manner joined to the master’s 
habitation, that he may be able to go to every place 
under cover, that neither the rains, nor the scorching 
sun of the summer, may be a nuisance to him, 
when he goes to look after his affairs.’’ The stables 
and other accessory buildings are set separately 
at a little distance from the house, and lie along 
the road, with an arcaded portico opening upon 
the grounds. A thoroughly practical and worthy 
piece of composition, thus, the north side, but not 
nearly so imposing and stately as the arrangement 
to the south of the house. 

Here a broad fapis vert, bounded east and west 
by lofty avenues of plane trees, extends a goodly 
distance to the park gates, set just at the far side 
of the bridge, which spans a little stream and what 
were once fish ponds, but are now overgrown with 
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Plaster Doorway in Great Hall 
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reeds and become breeding places for the “‘molesting 
gnats and other small animals’ that Palladio 
cautions his clients against, “‘which are generated 
by the putrefaction of still fenny waters.’’ Beyond 
the gates there opens out another and greater 
rectangular lawn enclosed by trees and hedges, 
behind which run clear rivulets. Again, beyond 
these bounds there stretch the fields of the estate. 
Thus, as one stands in either of the south loggias, 
the eye commands an extensive and agreeable 
prospect. In this immediate region, flat and pos- 
sessed of no striking natural beauty in itself, the 
villa and its grounds are so contrived that they 
make a spot of genuine delight to the eye. 

The more one studies Palladio’s country houses 
at first hand—and the Villa Cornaro is an admirable 
example to cite in support of this observation— 
the more is one filled with admiration for the in- 
genuity of the master who could use the same lim- 
ited number of motifs and stock “‘properties”’ over 
and over again, and yet dispose them in ever new 
combinations, without repeating himself or in- 
curring the risk of having one of his compositions 
mistaken for another. 


Plaster Decorations Framing Frescoes 


Embellishments on Ground Floor, Made in Baroque Period of XVII Century 


Ramp Design in Public Garages 


By HAROLD F. BLANCHARD, AUTOMOTIVE ENGINEER 


HE popularity of the 
ramp as a means 
of inter-floor trans- 


portation has_ increased 
very rapidly in the last 
three or four years. There 
was a time when elevators were used almost exclu- 
sively for multi-storage garages, but it has been 
gradually realized that there is much to reeommend 
the ramp for the transportation of self-propelled 
vehicles. The ramp obviously is much older than 
the elevator; in fact, it antedates the stairway. It is 
nothing more or less than an artificial hill, and con- 
sequently was man’s first means of moving from 
one level to another. Then came the staircase 
which, however, was mainly suited for the inter- 
floor movement of human beings. As a means for 
moving goods its use was largely limited to what a 
man, or perhaps several men, could carry. Hence, 
the hoist was introduced and from that the elevator 
was developed. The freight elevator is a logical 
device for the movement of goods of all sorts, but 


subjects. 


FILS is the second of a series of articles to 

be presented in THE FoRUM by members of 
the Consultation Committee on their respective 
Others of equal value and interest are 
in preparation. — THE EDITOR. 


the introduction of automotive vehicles, themselves 


possessing the power to climb or descend from floor 
to floor if a roadway was offered, changed the prob- 
lem. This partly explains the growth of the use 
of the ramp. 

The chief objection to the ramp is the fact that 
it often takes up considerable space. Just how 
much space it occupies depends on circumstances, 
including the size of the plot and how well the 
building is laid out. It also depends on the type 
of ramp used. At least one type of ramp, from a 
space-economy standpoint, compares very favor- 
ably with the single elevator. Even the ordinary 
ramp, although it often requires a great deal more 
space than a single elevator, has frequently been 
used because of the advantages it offers. It is 
cheaper to install and involves no upkeep cost. 
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Elevator Garage 
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Capacity 50 cars. Space for 6 cars occupied 
by elevator and approach 


Fig. 2. 
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Ramp Garage 


Capacity 44 cars. Space for 12 cars occupied 
by ramp. Floor layouts vary 
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There are no moving parts 
and there is nothing to get 
out of order. It is part of 
the building itself; its ca- 
pacity is almost unlimited. 
Cars may be run. up or 
down in quick succession whereas the elevator has 
a very definite capacity limit. 

Owners of automobiles invariably prefer the 
ramp because it provides quick and easy inter-floor 
transportation. There are no serious delays as with 
an elevator. The ramp is easily, instantly available. 
It makes every floor a straight floor. The objection 
to upper stories is almost completely removed. 
Owners and drivers of motor trucks are equally 
enthusiastic. In the storage of motor trucks it is 
almost a rule that all the trucks in the garage will 
go out within a period of half an hour or so in the 
morning and come in during a similar period at 
night. Because of this fact there must be means of 
handling a large capacity one-way traffic. The ele- 
vator is at its best when it is handling simultane- 
ously two-way traffic, carrying a car up and bring- 
ing onedown. The ramp is at its best when han- 
dling traffic in one direction, therefore the ramp is 
particularly desirable in a truck garage since it per- 
mits the emptying of a building in a few minutes in 
the morning and the filling of the building with 
equal ease at night. 

In first approaching the question as to whether to 
use ramps or elevators it is necessary to consider 
whether one or more elevators will be necessary. 
Ordinarily one elevator will handle the work in a 
garage of 125-car capacity. In other words, if the 
building houses 500 cars, four elevators would be 
required. This figure, of course, must vary with 
different buildings and different requirements, but 
it is, nevertheless, a good average figure. One ele- 
vator would be sufficient for a garage having 150 
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Fig. 3. Garage with Improved Ramp 


Capacity 46 cars. Space for 10 cars occupied 
by ramp. Floor layouts identical 
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cars on three floors. Also a 
single-track ramp would be satis- 
factory for this building. Sucha 
building would probably be 100 x 
100. The elevator would be lo- 
cated in one corner and it would 
probably occupy a space which 
could be devoted to six cars. 
This figure includes the neces- 
sary approach to the elevator 
and it assumes an average ele- 
vator location; see Fig. 1. 

A ramp design for the same 
building would probably vary 
from floor to floor but, on the 
average, it would occupy space 
which might be devoted to 
twelve cars. In other words, the 
ramp takes up six more car 
spaces than a single elevator. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the 
ramp is usually preferred be- 
cause of the reduction in first 
cost, the absence of cost of up- 


keep, and the ideal service which it usually offers. 
If a single elevator breaks down, the garage is out 
of business until it is repaired and for this reason a 
second elevator is often installed, adding to the 
Advocates of the elevator often object 
that the ramp is not satisfactory because a broken 
down car cannot be taken up it. 
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This is not true, 
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Fig. 4. Plan with Straight Ramp 
This type is more economical in space than 


curved ramp but requires a floor depth of 
150 feet 
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however, because any good tour- 
ing car is powerful enough to tow 
another machine up a 15 or 20 
per cent ramp grade. 

The ramp is often considered 
preferable to an elevator, even 
in a service station, because there 
are no parts to get out of order, 
no upkeep expense, and its ca- 
pacity for transporting cars is 
much greater than the elevator’s 
capacity. Furthermore, it is 
easier to tow a disabled car up 
the ramp directly into the repair 
shop than it is to disconnect the 
tow car at the elevator, raise the 
disabled car to the designated 
floor, and then remove it from 
the elevator. This is particu- 
larly true when one end of the 
car is so badly smashed that it 
must be lifted by the tow car. 

The ramp has an advantage in 
the eyes of the average garage 


operator which cannot be calculated in dollars and 
It is a sales talking point, the importance of 
which cannot be overestimated. However, if it is 
desired to make a comparison between a ramp and 
an elevator on a strictly economic basis, it is easily 
done, although the exact figures must vary accord- 
ing to the elevator considered, the height of the 
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building, and so on. Nevertheless, 
for an average case it may be as- 
sumed that the elevator costs $5,000, 
that repairs and depreciation per 
year will total $500, and that the 
cost of electric current will be $750. 
The interest on the investment at 
6 per cent will be $300, making a 
total annual expense of $1,550. To 
this must be added the salaries of 
the elevator operators, if necessary. 
The usable space that the elevator 
occupies in a building should also 
be added to the expense. In other 
words, if the elevator takes up space 
sufficient for six cars per floor the 
rent that might be obtained from 
these spaces should be figured in.: 
On the other hand, the cost of the 
ramp is entirely represented by the 
cost of the usable space it occupies. 
It is not fair to figure, in the case of 
the ramp, any addition for con- 
struction because the ramp _ will 
cost no more than equivalent floor 
space secured by ordinary building construction. 
Many interesting facts have been developed re- 
garding ramps within the past few years and from 
an examination of buildings already erected it may 
be said that few ‘ramps have been laid out so as 
to fit their buildings as economically as possible. 
Here is a subject that demands the closest study, 
because the revenue to be obtained from the build- 
ing depends upon how many cars can be stored in it. 
The design of the garage, by the way, is different 
from that of most other buildings because automo- 
biles are large, bulky objects which can only be 
moved forward or backward. The conditions, 
therefore, under which a garage operates are very 
different from those found in an office or a factory. 
The ramp or elevator location and column spacing 
mean everything in a garage, whereas they mean 
comparatively little in a factory or an office building. 
Many hold the view that a ramp is only suited to 
a large building, but it may be said positively that 
there are few buildings which are so small that 
they may not include a ramp properly designed. 
Perhaps the quickest way to get at the question of 
efficient ramp design is to consider the faults of 
some typical layouts that have been developed. 
Fig. 2 shows the usual design for a building 100 x 
100. This layout is for the second floor. The ramp 
rises along the right side of the building, from the 
first floor front, and swings in under the rear aisle. 
A continuation of this ramp goes on up to the third 
floor and perhaps from there to the fourth. It will 
be noted that the entrance to each floor is at a 
different point because of the type of ramp used; 
also, on the second floor the ramp takes off a slice 
of one side and one end of the building. This 
naturally has a serious effect on car storage. It 
subtracts space from all floors, but unfortunately 
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View of Ramp along Rear Wall, Commodore-Biltmore Garage 
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the space subtracted is different on every floor. 
In other words, a ramp of this design raises havoc 
with the layout. The layout on every floor must be 
different, and yet the columns of all floors must 
haye the same location. The objection, therefore, 
to this design, and to many ramp designs, is the 
fact that the floor pattern is different on every 
floor. Therefore, the desirability of so locating the 
ramp that it gives a uniform floor layout is a matter 
of prime importance. In the building in question, 
the easiest way of achieving this result would be as 
shown in Fig. 3. In fact it might be said, as a rule, 
that wherever a uniform floor pattern is desired 


- it may be obtained by locating the ramp system as a 


flight of stairs and using the aisles to travel from 
one ramp to the next. The objection to both plans, 
Figs. 2 and 3, is that the curving of the ramp takes 
up a great deal of useful space. Therefore, it must 
be concluded that the straighter the ramp the less 
space it will occupy. It is difficult to make a 
straight ramp of ordinary design fit in a building 
100 x 100. It is quite feasible, however, to place 
a straight ramp in a building 100 x 150, as shown in 
Fig. 4. 

Fig. 5 shows the floor plan of the Commodore- 
Biltmore Garage in New York. This garage is of 
interest because it is one of the first to have a uni- 
form floor pattern, and the layout shown is typical 
of all floors as far as the ramp is concerned. One 
ramp is for up traffic and the other for down. A 
car entering the garage swings to the right, up a 
ramp to the second floor, where it crosses the center 
aisle and reaches the third floor by way of a ramp 
on the left hand side of the building. Crossing the 
center aisle again it reaches the fourth floor up a 
ramp on the right hand side. The down ramps are 
alternately placed between these up ramps; there- 
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Eliot Street Garage, Boston 
Clinton J. Warren, Architect 
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as far as turns are concerned, the occa- 
sional large cars being placed on the 
ground floor. This ramp gives easy 
access to the upper floors and there is 
little interference between up and down 
traffic streams. The ramp is open to 
the objection, however, that by its very 
=, nature it must be made long—too long. 
is In other words, the grade must be made 
| much less than it need be. There is also 


considerable waste space at the turns. 
The grade is about 8 per cent where it 


i may be twice this figure. A close study 
ees | of the layout will show that it would be 
cam impossible to use this ramp design on 
ie} the plot shown, and yet alter the dimen- 
fo aa | sions so that a steeper grade might be 


employed to give more car storage. 
The steeper the ramp grade is, the 


EXIT ENTRANCE 
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fore, a car coming down from the fourth floor 
would take a ramp on the left hand side to the 
third floor, and then on the right hand side to 
the second floor, thence on the left hand side to 
the ground floor. 

This ramp design is excellent from an operating 
standpoint, excepting that the turns happen to be a 
trifle too sharp, the result being that large cars are 
likely to scrape their fenders. There are few garage 
locations where this would happen. In this section 
of New York, however, large cars are the rule 
rather than the exception. In many parts of the 
country this ramp design would be more than ample 


Start of Ramp in LaSalle Garage Showing Fire Door 
Holabird & Roche, Architects 


“i shorter the ramp becomes, and there- 
fore the less space it occupies. Conse- 
quently, it is desirable to make the 

ramp as steep as possible and yet not too steep to be 

fully satisfactory. For a passenger car garage there 

is no reason why the grade should be less than 15 

per cent and 20 per cent is not entirely objection- 

able, although 20 per cent is about the limit. A 

20 per cent grade, by the way, is as steep an incline 

as the average car in good condition can ascend on 

second gear. 

Another garage design that has attracted a great 
deal of interest is the Eliot Street Garage in 
Boston, Fig. 6. Two concentric ramps are placed in 
the center of the building—one ramp for up traffic 
and another for down traffic. The circular space 
inside the inner ramp is not utilized. Traffic on 
both ramps is in the same direction, which feat is 
accomplished by sloping the inner and outer ramps 
in opposite directions instead of in the same direc- 
tion, as might be expected. The ramp system is 
ideal from an operating standpoint. There is no 
conflict in traffic stream. When a car enters the 
building it can move directly on to the up ramp to 
the upper floors, or on the down ramp to the base- 
ment. Both these openings are facing the driver. 
Likewise, in going down, the car proceeds straight 
out of the building or, in coming up from the base- 
ment, it goes straight out. It will be seen, there- 
fore, that no matter what the path of the car, 
it does not cross the path of any other car. This is 
an advantage when traffic is heavy, although it is 
an advantage which is often overestimated as to 
its importance. A car in moving up or down 
through the building moves a certain distance on 
the main aisle once each revolution. It will be 
noted that the paths of up and down cars are 
entirely separate. There is no conflict of motion. 

The disadvantage of this design is due to the 
enormous amount of space that the ramp takes up. 
The outside ramp is approximately 90 feet in 
diameter, which is to be expected inasmuch as the 
inside ramp has a circle of about 60 feet. The 
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Fig. 7. First Floor Plan, LaSalle 
Garage, Chicago 


ramps are broader than nec- 
essary. This plan illustrates 
one of the defects of the con- 
centric arrangement of up and 
down ramps. In a large city 
garage it is hardly feasible to 
make the turning circle of less 
than 60 feet, and this, of course, applies to the inside 
ramp; yet if this is done the diameter of the out- 
side ramp cannot be less than 80 feet, assuming 
that the ramps are 10 feet in width. Obviously, a 
circle 80 feet in diameter is a large space to devote 
to inter-floor transportation. 

The LaSalle Street Garage in Chicago, Fig. 7, 
contains a noteworthy feature in that a ramp is 
used for traffic in one direction and an elevator for 
traffic the other way. In the morning, when the 
heavy traffic is wp, the elevator is used for light 
down traffic, and at night, when down traffic is 
high the elevator is used for light up traffic. This 
garage is used largely by men who drive to business; 
if it were in a residential section the traffic streams 
would be in just the reverse directions. This elevator 
and ramp combination has much to recommend it, 
but it is a mistake to think that it suits all build- 
ings. In small and medium sized garages a single 
ramp without an elevator is enough. The same 
ramp will serve quite satisfactorily for up and down 
traffic. On the other hand, very large garages will 
require separate ramps for the two traffic streams. 
The ramp and elevator combination, however, is 
deal for all large garages where trafficis heavy in 
only one direction. Traffic in the other direction, 
being small, can be handled by a single elevator. 
The ramp design in this garage is rather wasteful 
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Exterior of LaSalle Garage, Washington Street, Chicago 


Holabird & Roche, Architects 


of space, occupying area useful for storing cars. 

Where a building is long and narrow, say of 50 or 
60 feet frontage and 150 or 200 feet in depth, an 
ordinary ramp may be placed as shown in Fig. 8. 
The ramp starts at one side of the building, swings 
around to the end and then up the other side and, 
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Fig. 8. First and Second Floor Plans Showing Efficient Design 
of Ramp in Narrow Building 
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Fig.9. Section through Garage Showing Patent Ramp Design with Staggered Floors 


if the building is high 
enough, may circle around 
the front. At first glance 
this seems to be an inefficient 
design, but it works out well 
in buildings that are 60 or 
70 feet wide. In fact it 
works out better in build- 


fe) 
ie) 
ings of this width than it 7 
does in some larger build- lez 
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ings. 

Where possible, it is ad- 
visable to make the turning 
circle 60 feet in diameter, 
but if the building is nar- 
rower there is no serious 
objection to using a smaller 
circle; in other words, if a 
building is 50 feet in width, 
obviously the circle cannot be any more than this 
diameter. The majority of cars made today will 
turn in a 50-foot circle, and in many towns prac- 
tically all cars to be stored in the garage will turn 
within this circle. The few cars turning in a larger 
circle may be placed on the first floor. There are 
really very few automobiles built today which re- 
quire more than a 50-foot circle, and there is only 
one machine now being manufactured that requires 
more than 60 feet and that is the Locomobile. It is 
poor economics, however, to design a building for 
Locomobiles, when it is considered that their num- 
ber is so small that many garages in the country 
will never be called upon to house a car of this 
make. 

The width of the ramp curb should be from 9 to 
12 inches; the outside curb had best be made 12 
inches and the inside 9 inches, and it is advisable 
to make the inside curb 9 or 10 inches high. The 
distance between curbs should be 8 or 9 feet, mak- 
ing the total width of the ramp 10 or 11 feet. 

In truck garages the ramp circle need not be over 
80 feet and many truck garages are designed with a 
60-foot ramp curve. There are some trucks that 
require more than 80 feet to turn in, and many 
require more than 60 feet, but it is assumed that 
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Fig. 10. Typical Floor Plan of Garage with Patent 
Ramp Design and Staggered Floors. 
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these trucks will be stored 
on the ground floor. It 
should be obvious that the 
larger the circle the more 
space the ramp must take 
up, and this holds true 
whether the ramp is a com- 
plete circle or is built as 
straight as possible. There- 
fore, every effort should be 
made to keep the circle as 
small as possible and still 
satisfy requirements. 

Within the past two or 
three years patents have 
been issued on several spe- 
cial ramp designs, among 
which may be mentioned a 
design in which the whole 
floor of the garage slopes. 
Originally this design was 
helical in form but even- 
tually it was modified to 
fit a square building. It is 
much more economical of 
space than the ordinary 
ramp design, but it possesses 
the disadvantage of having 
a sloping floor and special 
steelwork and forms must be 
used throughout. 

Fig. 9 shows a patented 
design in which the build- 
ing is divided into two parts, 
the floors in the two sections 
being staggered. In most 
cases the floors of one section come halfway between 
the floors of the other section, although where 
equal length ramps are used the floor spacing may 
be changed. 

The floors in the two sections are connected by 
inclined passages or ramps, each ramp rising one- 
half story at a time. The path of a car going up 
through the building from the street would, there- 
fore, be from the first floor in the first section up a 
ramp to the first floor in the second section one- 
half story above, and from thence up a ramp to the 
second floor in the first section and so on. The 
ramps in this system are half the usual length and, 
therefore, the system is particularly suited to small 
buildings; in fact there are few buildings so small 
but that this ramp system can be used satisfac- 
torily. Cutting the length of the ramp in half 
makes it almost as easy to locate the ramp in this 
system as it is to locate an elevator in the building. 
In other words, the building may be laid out first 
and the ramp located afterwards, whereas with the 
ordinary ramp it is almost necessary to fit the 
ramps in first and then decide how the cars are to | 
be arranged. 

One of the most important features of this ramp 
is that it rarely takes up more space than a single 
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elevator, or rather a building equipped with this 
system has as much or more storage space than it 
would have with one elevator. The two are com- 
pared in Figs. 2 and 10. It will be noted that the 
economy of this system lies in the fact that the 
space used for a connecting passageway in Fig. 1 
becomes a ramp in Fig. 10; therefore this space 
does double duty. It also permits the use of the 
same layout pattern on all floors. Another advan- 
tage is that the ramps may be open. It is not neces- 
sary to box them in as is usually done with a long 
ramp. The open sides make it easier for a driver to 
see. It is necessary to wall in the ordinary ramp in 
order to obtain fire protection, a rolling door going 
on one end of the tunnel. With the arrangement 
shown in Fig. 10 a dividing fire wall is part of the 
building design and the fire doors are located in line 
with this wall; therefore, it is not necessary to wall 
intheramps. The dividing wall greatly reduces the 
insurance, and this as well as other features helps 
reduce the slight additional cost because of this 
construction. 

The most usual mistakes in designing ramps de- 
serve special attention. In the first place, it is 
quite frequent to find a double-track ramp where a 
single-track ramp would do. There are few garages 
that are large enough to require separate tracks for 
up and down traffic.. In the ordinary garage, hous- 
ing 200 or 300 cars, a single-track ramp is ample. 

Ramps of ample size are sometimes designed with 
right-angle corners which are extremely difficult to 
negotiate. If a right-angle turn is used it is advis- 
able to curve the curb to guide the car, and if this 
is not done, at least the turn should be ample enough 
so that there will be no difficulty about scraping 
fenders on the walls of the garage. On the other 
hand, many ramps are designed with turns that are 
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a's garage contains space for about 444 cars, or 

* about 82 to a typical upper floor with none in the 
distributing aisles. Each floor is provided with apparatus 
for washing two cars at one time, and the elevators extend 
Lo the roof. 
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so ample that much valuable space is wasted. A 
tiled line in the floor and leading up the center of 
the ramp is an excellent guide for motorists. 

It is sometimes said that ramps are dangerous. 
However, it is questionable as to whether any ramp 
is as much of a menace as an elevator with its open 
shaft. It is true that a car may get out of control 
on a ramp, but as a matter of practical experience 
brakes have to be in extremely bad shape to be so 
ineffective as to permit a car to run away ona 15or 
20 per cent grade. Those who doubt this statement 
should make a practical test of the matter. Look- 
ing at the question from another angle, no car has 
any business on the highways if its brakes are not 
sufficiently powerful to hold it on a 20 per cent 
grade. In the hilly sections of the country 20 per 
cent grades are frequently encountered and there 
is never any complaint among motorists in ascend- 
ing or descending inclines of this degree of steepness, 
nor will they complain when a hill of this degree is 
found in a garage. 


General Business Conditions and Building 


architects’ keeping in close touch with general 

business conditions. Changes ‘are taking 
place rapidly, but they are not occurring simul- 
taneously in all industries nor to the same extent 
in all sections of the country, and inasmuch as the 
development of building depends to so large a 
degree upon the general attitude of business men 
and in recognizing opportunities for securing favor- 
able conditions in materials and labor, it is defi- 
nitely to the advantage of the architect to know the 
relative conditions of different industries and gen- 
eral price movements so that he may apply his 
energies where they will be most productive. 

For many months the building industry has made 
probably the least favorable showing. It is, there- 
fore, a distinct encouragement to note that building 
conditions in the fall months have shown a very 
appreciable improvement. An index of present 
activity is had from the total represented by con- 
tracts awarded in the 27 Northeastern states, as 
reported by the F. W. Dodge Company. This total 
is $246,186,000, the largest monthly total in the cur- 
rent year, and a record for September in any year. 
This shows a gain of 111% per cent over the total 
for August, which itself was 1414 per cent greater 
than the average value of contracts let in the month 
of September during the last ten years. 

Although price reductions have been important, a 
contributing factor of perhaps equal importance to 
this gain is the renewed confidence brought about 
by general economic improvement. Forced liqui- 
dation of stocks is completed as attested by the 
index numbers of wholesale commodity prices. 
Bradstreet’s index records the first upward turn in 
more than a year on July 1 and a further slight 
increase has been shown in each subsequent month. 

The activity noted in building this fall has been 
reflected, to a greater or less extent, in raw mate- 
rials and in industrial lines, but it is not generally 
agreed that the present activity necessarily is the 
beginning of continued improved conditions. . There 
is an element of seasonal demand, which must be 
recognized as contributing considerable reason for 
the present favorable conditions. Steady business 
in practically all lines is dependent upon the stabili- 
zation of prices, and there is as yet no assurance 
that present prices are stabilized, but the average 
tendency of prices, not only in the United States 
but in foreign countries as well, toward a slight rise 
or continuance on a level, would indicate that 
further changes in the price situation would be 
brought about comparatively slowly. 

In connection with materials used in building, 
reports that reach us indicate smaller stocks on 
hand than is usual at this time of year and likewise 
a comparatively brisk demand, which conditions, 
of course, are favorable to maintaining prices on a 
firm basis. Thus the shipments of Portland cement 


Trent is particular reason at this time for 


during the third quarter of this year established 
a record, approximately 33,970,000 barrels being 
distributed in that time. Production likewise in 
this quarter established a record, yet the stocks on 
hand for the month of September showed 135,000 
barrels less than the average September stocks for 
the last five years. A large portion of this cement 
is going into the construction of concrete roads, it 
being estimated that possibly 20 per cent of the 
output is used in this work. The remainder, how- 
ever, is largely used in the building trades and pro- 
vides an indication of the very large amount of 
building that has been put under way. 

In the brick industry the same conditions may be 
observed, the relation between orders on hand and 
stocks showing steady improvement in the demand 
for brick, and this has resulted in not necessarily 
an increase in the price of brick but an equalization 
of prices. In the report of the common brick indus- 
try for the month of September the composite 
price is quoted at $13.80 as compared with $13.87 
for August, but the variation between the highest 
and the lowest prices has been greatly reduced 
from that of previous months. In the steel. 
industry the increase in the tonnage of unfilled 
orders of the Steel Corporation, as reported Sep- 
tember 30, is the first monthly increase since July, 
1920, and offers further evidence of definitely better 
business conditions. Money is becoming cheaper, 
and this should continue owing to the very excellent 
condition of the banking situation. In the bond 
market interest rates are decidedly lower than 
earlier in the year, and money for their purchase 
is plentiful. This condition is favorable to easier 
funds for building construction because the margin 
of return between short and long term securities is 
gradually lessening. Indication of the country’s 
financial strength is seen in the report of the 
Guaranty Trust Company for October 31, which 
reports that in the first nine months of 1921 some 
$756,000,000 in new state and municipal bonds was 
placed on the market, which is well above the 
previous record of $520,000,000 for the same period 
in 1919, and that during the month of October 
an additional offering of $60,000,000 in federal 
farm loan bonds was well received. 

All of these factors are bringing nearer a reali- 
zation of the general activity which is needed in 
building in order to make up the deficiencies in con- 
struction which the recent Unemployment Con- 
ference found was estimated in value at from 10 to 
20 billions. They mean that building which has 
long been contemplated will begin to take definite 
form, and architects, as their particular responsi- 
bility, should exert every effort to follow the trend 
of prices in materials and labor, the available stocks 
and their location in view of transportation costs, 
so that they will be in a position to provide their 
clients with every advantage of lowest cost. 
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A Western School of Music 


SMITH MEMORIAL HALL AT UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


IFTY years are but a day in the history of the 
Proveamias of Egypt or the Parthenon at Athens 

or even in that of certain of the old universities 
of Europe, but in the past 50 years there has grown 
up in the corn belt of the Middle West a great 
university. Set down in the vast, fertile prairie, 
128 miles from Chicago, is the University of Illi- 
nois, —53 years ago an infant university, estab- 
lished by an act of the state legislature,—today a 
great modern university of 8,000 students, whose 
homes are located in every state in the union and in 
almost all foreign countries. Its scholastic standing 
is long established and recognized throughout the 
educational world; its athletic teams have been 
victorious in meets and contests everywhere. The 
growth of the university may be said to typify the 
development of the part of the country where it is 
located. 

Illinois, one of the richest states in the union, 
supports the university by generous appropriations, 
so the tuition is a very nominal sum, well within 
the reach of every aspiring boy or girl. The land 
is acquired, buildings are erected, and equipment 
purchased out of state funds. It is therefore 
unusual to find at such an institution a personal 
gift such as the Smith Memorial Building. Having 
been in use only one school year, this building 
stands as one of the newest on the campus. 

Captain Thomas J. Smith, a former member of 
the Board of Trustees of the University, gave 
toward the funds for the erection of this building 
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which was to be known as the Smith Memorial 
Music School, and to be dedicated to the memory 
of his wife, Tina Weedon Smith. She had loved 
music and had devoted her life to the uplift of 
musical education and desired that this education 
be available to all classes of people. 

The Smith Memorial Building is located on the 
campus at the southeast corner of the present 
quadrangle, close to the university auditorium. 
The architecture of the auditorium dictated the 
style, and in a certain sense the feeling of the 
whole building, as the cornice heights are the same 
in both buildings. Brick, the logical building 
material for this clay country, was used, with 
Indiana limestone trim. The brick surfaces are 
relieved in places by polychrome tile and marble 
inserts. The Italian renaissance style was used 
wherever it did not conflict too seriously with the 
lines and materials of the auditorium. One request 
of Captain Smith was a Memorial Room in which 
portraits of himself and his wife would be per- 
manently hung, and this room is located on the 
second floor in front of the recital hall, with its 
windows facing into the portico. 

In this modern, well equipped Memorial Building 
is housed the School of Music of the University of 
Illinois. Completely separated from all the great 
musical centers of the country and hundreds of 
miles from New York, this school of music has 
grown up and now flourishes in a modern temple 
dedicated to its study. 


View of Smith Memorial Hall from the University Campus 
James M. White, Architect, G. E. Wright, Associate Architect 
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Soundproofing a Building 


STUDY OF RESULTS AT.SMITH MEMORIAL HALL, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


JAMES M. WHITE, Supervising Architect of the University. 


G. E. WRIGHT, Associate Architect 


By F. R. WATSON, Professor of Experimental Physics, University of Illinois 


built to accommodate the School of Music at 

the University of Illinois. It is a reinforced 
concrete structure, containing two stories with an 
attic space and basement. The total floor area is 
65,641 square feet, and the volume 1,146,812 cubic 
feet. For the purposes of instruction in music, a 
number of special features were needed, such as 
practice rooms for students, studios for instructors, 
and a concert hall for recitals. In view of the 
varied nature of the music and the likelihood of 
discord, it was especially desired that the different 
rooms be separated by soundproofing. It was also 
of importance that the concert hall be designed 
acoustically so that music could be rendered under 
the most favorable conditions. 

In view of these demands, and also because of a 
personal interest in the matter, a collaborative in- 
vestigation of the problem was conducted by the 
architects and the writer. An effort was made to 
soundproof the building throughout. This in- 
volved the insulation of 45 small practice rooms in 
the attic, 21 studios and classrooms on the first and 
second floors, and the large concert hall. An effort 
was also made to reduce noises due to fans, motors 
and elevators. The various systems of steam pipes, 
electric conduits and ventilation ducts were installed 
in special ways to minimize the possibility of their 
transmitting sound. The building has been in use 
for several months, so that a statement may now 
be made concerning the 
outcome of the venture. 
While the essential objects eed 
sought for appear to have 
been attained with a fair i 
degree of success, this ac- mes 
count is written to set 
forth the features of the a a 
construction and to discuss | 
their effects, advantageous i 1 
or otherwise, in controlling u 
sound. l 

Before describing the 
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Tesi Smith Memorial Music Building was 


acoustic details, it appears 
desirable to give some ac- " 
count .of the action of 
sound in a building and 
thus make apparent the 
reasons for adopting the 
various methods of con- 
struction. 
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through the air or in the solid structure of a build- 
ing. Two types of sound should be considered. The 
first type includes sounds that are generated in the 
air by a violin, the human voice, etc., which travel 
through the air to the boundaries of the room. 
Such sounds are reflected to a marked degree by 
continuous walls of some rigidity. Where an air 
passage is presented, however, such as a ventilation 
pipe or an open window or door, the sound waves 
pass readily on through until they meet some solid 
obstruction. If the air passages from a room are 
suitably guarded, the sound may be confined to the 
room and absorbed by rugs, furniture and walls. 
The second type of sound originates in the vibra- 
tions from a piano, cello or other instrument that 
comes into intimate contact with the building 
structure. These vibrations proceed readily 
through the continuity of structure to all parts of a 
building, setting up air vibrations (sound) whenever 
a wall or other construction member responds 
markedly to the traveling vibrations. To stop 
these waves, it is necessary to interpose in their 
path a substance or construction having a decided 
change in elasticity or density. An air space in 
masonry construction would be a very efficient ob- 
stacle, provided the air space were continuous and 
not bridged over by any solid structure. Since 
this is practically impossible in buildings with any 
degree of rigidity, recourse must be had to special 
devices such as soundproof partitions and floating 
floors that interpose layers 
of hair felt or other air- 
filled material. If the vi- 
brations can be made to 
pass from solid structure 
into theair, they may be ab- 
sorbed largely by felt or sim- 
ilar material. With these 
considerations in mind, the 
utteen f efficiency of the various 
constructions is more read- 
y ily understood. 
DETAILS OF CONSTRUC- 
| TION. The framework of 
the Smith Memorial Music 
| Building is constructed of 
reinforced concrete with 
combination tile and con- 
crete joist floor construc- 
tion, thus giving a massive, 
rigid structure not easily 


ACTION OF SOUNDWAVES S ee ug affected by vibrations. The 
IN A BUILDING. Sound | Ce ese a soundproofing of rooms in- 
consists of a series of pres- L_=— == | volved an application of 
sure pulses that travel Rivet Flace Plan the principles set forth in 
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the previous paragraphs but 
in conformity with the re- 
strictions imposed by prac- 
tical building requirements. 
Each room was treated as a 
unit and was insulated at 
the floor, ceiling and walls, 
except outside walls. 
PARTITIONS. The parti- 
tions between rooms are 
constructed of two 3-inch 
gypsum block members sep- 
arated by a 2-inch air space 
that contains a layer of 
sound-absorbing material. 
The method of construction bes 
was interesting. First, one 
3-inch member was built up fall 
complete. Wood strips were 
nailed to this and the layer Nai 
of patent sound-absorber 
was tacked to the wood 
strips so as to leave no open 
joints. Then the second member was built, atten- 
tion being paid in the construction to prevent 
contact between the gypsum blocks or the mortar 
at the joints with the sound-absorber on the first 
member. Both of these 3-inch members rest on ma- 
chinery cork, thus breaking the intimate plaster 
contact with the floor construction. They are 
insulated from the floor above by hair felt. At the 
outside walls the partitions project into a 4-inch 
chase insulated by hair felt, thus guarding against 
possible crack openings. Contact between the 
partitions and columns, beams, etc., is avoided by 
the interposition of hair felt. This arrangement 
places the patent sound-absorber or hair felt as an 
obstacle to transmission of sound, particularly if 
cracks or openings develop 
in the partitions. 
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finished floor and the struc- 
tural floor. 

CEILINGS. Suspended 
ceilings of metal lath and 
plaster are installed in the 
practice rooms on the third 
floor. While these ceilings 
are thin, compared with the 
walls, it is assumed that 
any sound transmitted 
through them will be ab- 
sorbed to a considerable ex- 
tent in the attic space and 
will have to pass through 
a second ceiling before reach- 
ing the interior of another 
room. Double windows in 
the ceilings allow light to 
enter from skylights. The 
ceilings of the studios on the 
lower floors consist of two 
coats of plaster on the under- 
side of the structural floor. 
These will be covered with sound-absorbing 
material, where it is found desirable, to reduce the 
reverberation in the room. 

Doors, TRANSOMS AND WINDows. All studios 
and practice rooms are equipped with a special 
soundproof door of heavy double construction with 
a 1-inch thickness of hair felt in the center. It 
makes a tight closure all around against felt stops 
and, by means of a lever door handle, presses a 
felt stop down so as to close the threshold crack. 

An accompanying diagram shows the construc- 
tion of the frames for the soundproof doors and 
transoms. The woodwork is backed with heavy 
felt to avoid direct openings through which sound 
might pass behind the finished jambs from the room 
to the corridor outside. All 
transoms are fixed and are 
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FLOOR CONSTRUCTION. 
The structural floors are 
composed of reinforced con- 
crete 12 inches thick with 
10-inch hollow tile inserted 
to reduce the weight. Wood- 
en planks were set in place 
so as to make a structural 
break under each room par- 
tition. This arrangement 
assists in making each room 
an insulated unit. 

From the structural floor 
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set in rabbets 1 inch deep, 
being pushed tightly against 
a heavy, tubular wool felt. 
This felt is held in place 
with removable wedge- 
shaped strips so that it may 
be replaced with new felt 
when desired. The tran- 
soms are double-glazed, with 
the glass panes set in felt. 
The double windows in the 
ceilings of practice rooms 
are insulated in much the 
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up, the details of construc- 
tion are: a 1-inch layer of 
dry sand, 2 inches of cinder 
concrete fill with cement 
topping, a layer of uncoated 
builder’s felt, and_ finally 
linoleum. The sand serves 
to break the continuity of 
the structure between the 


Second Floor Plan 


same manner. 

PIPES FOR LIGHTING AND 
HEATING. A special study 
was made of the placing of 
pipes to avoid possibility of 
easy transfer of sound. 
Electrical wire conduits are 
carried in vertical shafts in 
outside or corridor walls, 
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Detail Showing Floor and Partition Construction 


Hair Felt 


with wall plug outlets in each room. This obviates 
making outlets in the ceilings and floors, according 
to usual practice, and reduces the leakage of sound. 
Steam pipes for heating are housed in chases in the 
brick walls, the chases being filled with sponge 
felt to prevent transmission of sound vertically. 
The steam radiators are bracketed from the outside 
walls and do not touch the floor, thus lessening the 
chance that floor vibrations from pianos will enter 
the metal heating system. Attic rooms are heated 
by warm air and therefore are not connected with 
the steam heating system. 

THE VENTILATION SysTEM. There are four 
separate ventilation systems that furnish washed, 
fresh air to the various rooms in the building. It 
is therefore unnecessary to open windows for fresh 
air, and the escape of sound through these open 
vents is made impossible. Having four systems 
lessens the chance of transmission of sound be- 
tween different parts of the building. One system 
supplies the studios and classrooms on the first 
and second floors. A separate supply duct leads 
from the main duct to each room. A second system 
ventilates the concert hall. The practice rooms in 
the attic are arranged in two groups, each group 
being supplied with air from a separate system, 
which serves also for heating. Individual outlet 
ducts convey used air from each room to the upper 
attic space, where it leaves the building. 

CorrIpoRS AND HALLs. The floors of the pas- 
sageways in the building are covered with cork or 
linoleum to deaden the sound of footsteps. Swing- 
ing doors are installed in several places to minimize 
transfer of sound through the halls. The two ele- 
vator shafts are situated apart from music rooms 
and housed inside tile walls to avoid easy transfer 
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of sound. Elevator doors are ar- . 
ranged to shut tightly. Ventilating 
fans are of slow velocity type to 
decrease noise, and are installed in 
special rooms. 

SUMMARY OF CONSTRUCTION DE- 
TAILS. It was the intention to in- 
sulate each room as far as possible 
to make it a separate unit. Since 
the greatest chance for leakage of 
sound appeared to be through the 
walls separating adjacent rooms, all 
such walls, floors and ceilings were 
left continuous without any breaks 
in the surface. Where it was neces- 
sary to have openings, these were 
placed in other walls. Ventilators 
and doors were located in the parti- 
tions facing the corridors. Electri- 
cal conduit and steam pipes were 
housed in outside or corridor walls. 
Windows were placed in doors or 
outside walls. This arrangement 
minimized the likelihood of sound 
transference directly from one room 
toanother. Furthermore, any sound 
leaking through the openings for doors, windows, 
etc., would have to pass along a corridor and pene- 
trate a second barrier to reach the interior of an- 
other room. 

Tue Concert Hatt. The concert hall is situ- 
ated in the center of the building and is insulated 
from studios by surrounding corridors on the 
first and second floors. Practice rooms on the 
third floor are contiguous to two walls. Further 
insulation is provided by double walls consisting 
of two 4-inch hollow tile members separated by a 
17-inch air space. These side walls are continuous 
to the roof, thus leaving no openings, except for 
tight closing doors, through which sound may pass. 

A special study was made of the acoustical design 
of this hall. Since it was designed solely for music, 
the time of reverberation should be greater than 
for speaking. Accordingly, only a moderate amount 
of sound-absorbing material was prescribed, in ac- 
cordance with Sabine’s formula, and a considerable 
percentage of this absorption was secured by using 
upholstered seats. Ventilation grilles break the 
expanse of the ceiling surface. Two large panels 
in the side walls are to be covered with felt and a 
decorative tapestry cover. 

The acoustic properties of this room are in 
accord with the expectations. Music of moderate 
intensity, such as chamber music or vocal solos, is 
rendered in a pleasing way. Musicians say that it 
is easy to sing in the room. The tones flow easily 
and with little effort. Heavy orchestras would be 
heard at a disadvantage, because the intensity 
would be too great. Speaking is also done at a 
disadvantage, because of the rather long period 
of reverberation. With a considerable audience 
present, the conditions for speaking are improved, 
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while the music is still heard advantageously. 
Director Erb, of the School of Music, reports that 
the hall is ‘‘perfect’’ for music. Arthur Beresford, 
whose experience as a baritone has given him a 
wide acquaintance with music halls, says that the 
“recital hall is the best in the country.”’ 

EXPERIMENTAL INVESTIGATIONS. Tests have 
been made of the efficiency of the soundproofing. 
One observer, inside a practice room with the door 
shut and speaking in a loud voice, can scarcely be 
heard by a second observer outside in the corridor. 
Music, however, penetrates the walls more easily, 
although it is greatly diminished in the transmis- 
sion. Students in practice rooms say that they 
notice sounds from other rooms only when they 
stop practicing. The partitions are thus not ab- 
solutely soundproof but, for practical purposes, 
it appears that they need not be. The walls could 
have been made more effective but the construction 
would have been elaborate and costly and not in 
accordance with ordinary building requirements. 

One of the severest tests given the partitions is 
by a small practice pipe organ in a studio on the 
first floor. When this organ is played, sound is 
transmitted to adjacent rooms. The double parti- 
tion vibrates under the vigorous action of the sound 
waves. An observer in an adjacent room, by placing 
his ear or fingers against the partition, can hear 
or feel the varying pulses in different degrees, 
depending on the pitch of the tone and its intensity. 
He can also feel the vibrations in the floor. This 
transmitted sound, however, becomes of minor 
importance when a piano is played in the room. 

Another test of the efficiency of the partitions 
was discovered accidentally. During an investi- 
gation, a sound of undue intensity could be heard 
in the halls of the building and in some of the 
studios. The sound was located readily in an un- 
suspected room on the third floor over the organ 
loft. Since this room was designed for lectures, it 
was not soundproofed as for music rooms. A 
piano placed temporarily in this room for practice 
purposes gave rise to sounds that quite easily 
penetrated the partitions and thus gave direct 
evidence of the desirability of double partitions. 
Sound also passed through the ventilators from this 
room to studios. Considerable sound could be 
heard in the hallways. This was to be expected, 
as already explained, by leakage of sound through 
doors, ventilator frames and other breaks which 
were purposely placed in the corridor partitions 
rather than in walls separating rooms. This 
confusion of sounds in the halls is not particularly 
objectionable, but it would probably be better if 
carpets were used or else sound-absorbing materials 
placed on corridor ceilings. 

The concert hall is insulated by double walls 
and surrounded by corridors, except for practice 
rooms on the third floor. This arrangement ap- 
pears to be effective. But little sound is transmit- 
ted from other parts of the building. The writer 
sat near the wall adjacent to the practice rooms and 
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could detect faint sounds, but these appeared un- 
important compared with music generated in the 
concert hall itself. Piano music in the third floor 
lecture room had easy access through ceiling 
ventilators and was objectionable. 

The ventilation ducts allow a transfer of sound 
between different rooms in greater amount than 
the partitions. The use of separate ducts for each 
room minimizes the trouble, but greater insulation 
is to be desired. Ventilator stops with layers of 
sound padding have been tried with some effect, but 
further modifications are contemplated to reduce 
this leakage. One marked case of the transfer of 
sound by ventilation ducts was discovered between 
the iecture room on the third floor and a studio on 
the first floor. An inspection of the ventilating sys- 
tem revealed the reason. The outlets to the lecture 
room were of rather large area and left the main 
duct opposite the outlet to the studio. Asa result, 
sound originating in cither room traveled to the 
main duct, crossed it and entered the opposite duct 
where it proceeded readily to the other room. Ex- 
cept for this lecture room, the individual pipes lead- 
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ing to studios proceed from the same side of the main 
duct with a lessened chance for intercommunication 
of sound. 

The soundproof doors have not been entirely sat- 
isfactory. The success of the insulation depends on 
closing the door tightly, and this requires a consid- 
erable pressure on the patent door handle. People 
using the rooms do not always observe this require- 
ment so that an aperture is left for the escape of 
sound. Possibly a door with an automatic closing 
device would prevent this trouble. A door is 
analogous to a single partition. Sound transmitted 
through a door to the corridor must pass through 
another door or wall to get into a second room. 


Conc.usions. The installation of special forms 


of construction in the building appears to have a 
decided effect in controlling and diminishing sound, 
although the effects are uneven. The building is not 
absolutely soundproof and the experience thus far 
indicates that it is not essential that it should be. 
Each room was insulated as thoroughly as possible; 
motors, fans and other machinery were selected from 
types that produced little noise; elevators were 
placed in separate housings. 

Sound travels easily through the continuity of 
building materialsand its paths are not easily traced. 
With each room insulated, it is difficult for a gen- 
erated sound to penetrate the insulation and a simi- 
lar obstacle exists to its entrance into another 
room. In the meantime, while traversing the build- 
ing structure, such a sound continually meets ob- 
stacles in its progress that reflect and absorb it until 
its energy is dissipated. 

It is not easy experimentally to estimate with any 
great accuracy the separate effects of the various 
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sound-insulating constructions. A person in a room 
can hear diminished musical sounds, but is unable 
to give confidently, in each case, the source of the 
leakage. The experiments show, directly and in- 
directly, the advantage of using continuous, un- 
broken walls, floors and ceilings between adjacent 
rooms. Making these walls double, with air spaces 
containing sound-absorbing material, adds to their 
efficiency.* Placing the necessary openings for doors, 
windows and ventilators in outside or corridor 
walls confines the leakage of sound largely to cor- 
ridors, with a reduced possibility of transfer of 
sound between rooms. 

Ventilation ducts, even with separate pipes to 
each room, do not appear to insulate sound as com- 
pletely as double walls. Using separate ventilation 
systems for groups of rooms reduces the possibilities 
for transfer of sound between different parts of the 
building. Further investigation is desired to develop 
a more effective soundproof ventilation. 

The concert hall, designed in accordance with the 
known facts of acoustics of auditoriums, possesses 
properties that assist in an acceptable manner in the 
pleasing production of music. Without commenting 
in further detail on the arrangement of pipes, doors, 
windows, etc., it may be said that the experiments 
in this building show some of the features necessary 
for effective control of sound, and that while there 
is much more to be learned, enough has been dis- 
covered to lend support to the belief that sound- 
proofing in buildings may be prescribed in the not 
distant future with some of the certainty that now 
attends the acoustic design of auditoriums. 

*The plaster partition members of these double walls should possess, as 
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Steel Design for Buildings 


PART IV. DESIGN OF COLUMN BASES AND FOOTINGS 
By CHARLES L. SHEDD, C.E. 


up the general consideration of the design of 

column bases. Figs. 17 and 18 showed two 
types of bases for a plate and angle column carry- 
ing loads of about 500,000 pounds. 

Let us now consider the actual design of a con- 
crete example. Let us take a load of 668,000 pounds 
with a column unsupported for a length of 17’ 6”. 
Using the column formula of 16,000—70 1/r we 
find that we can use a column made up thus: four 
6” x 4” x 34” Ls, one 12” x 34” web plate and two 
14” x 34” cover plates. This column has a radius 
of gyration of 3.25 about its weaker axis, which gives 
an l/r of 64.3 which in turn, with the formula just 
expressed, gives an allowable stress of 11,500 pounds 
per square inch which is about equal to the actual 
stress on this column with the load used. If this 
column base is to bear on concrete and we use an 
allowable bearing of 700 pounds per square inch, we 
get a required area of 955 square inches which re- 
quires a base at least 31” square. If we use a steel 
base, as shown in Fig. 17, let us use a base plate 
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32" x 32” to make even figures. If we allow the 
plate itself to transfer the load a short distance out 
from the face of the column we can take the part 
which must be taken by the stiffeners as 7 £32000 
668,000 or 146,000 pounds. If we use 34” rivets, 
worth 4420 pounds each in single shear, we would 
require 33 rivets. As we are to use four rows of 
rivets we will use 36 rivets, or 9 in each row as 
shown in Fig. 1. As these stiffeners are short we 
can use 16,000 pounds per square inch on them in 
compression which will allow us to use 6” x 6” x 1%" 
Ls. We can use the same size for the long base 
angles and 1” for the thickness of the gusset. The 
base plate should be 34” thick and the short base 
angles could be 4”x 4”x 34” Ls. In the small bases 
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shown in Figs. 14, 15 and 16 in the June Forum 
the same principles apply, but probably the only 
thing that would be necessary to figure would be the 
area of the base. The number of rivets required 
in Fig. 16 might be a limiting factor. 

If we use a cast iron base as indicated in Fig. 18 
in the June number, we have a section through its 
center consisting of the base with two or three up- 
rights (Fig. 2). The small projections at the top 
may be neglected. It is this section which resists 
the bending on the base. With a plate and angle 
column the maximum bending is at right angles to 
the web of the column as the distance of the center 
of gravity of half the column from the center of the 
base is less than in the other direction. To facilitate 
the designing of these cast iron columns a table has 
been prepared of the sectional moduli of various 
sections. Various widths of base have been used, 
20”, 24”, 28”, 30” and 36”, with various heights for 
each size of base; ‘‘a’’ is the thickness of the base 
and ‘‘b”’ is the combined thickness of the ribs. The 
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SECTIONAL MODULI 


figure in the body of the table is the sectional modu- 
lus. 

As 31” is required we will use the next larger in 
the tables, that is 36”. The moment will be equal 
to half the load on the column multiplied by a 
quarter the width of the base, less the distance from 
the center of the base to the center of gravity of 
half the column, in this case 334,000 (9—2.38), and 
this divided by the allowable tension on cast iron 
(3,500 is used here) gives the required sectional 
modulus. Looking up this quantity (630) in the 
portion of the table for 36” bases we find various 
sections which we may pick from: 


h a b h a b 
15” 21%" 4” 13% 1%, " 26" 
15” 24" 416" 18” 11 ” 3" 
15° ne 5” 13" 114%" 414" 


It is best to have the thickness of the cast iron 
directly below the column at least as thick as the 
column metal itself. This might necessitate thicker 
metal in some cases than would be required for the 
sectional modulus. The ideal base, of course, is the 


OF CAST IRON BASES 


one which will fulfill all the conditions we have 
noted and be of least weight. One of the most im- 
portant conditions to remember, as noted in the 
June Forum, is to keep the thicknesses of metal as 
nearly equal as possible. To do this it is usually 
best to choose a base where ‘‘b’’ is about twice “‘a.”’ 
The local bending between ribs is also an important 
consideration. In a column as large as the one we 
are designing for, this thickness of the base should 
not be too small and it would be safer to choose the 
first than the second section of these we have found 
possible in the table. This means that we can use 
a base 15” high with the base 214” thick (Fig. 3). 
The two ribs under the flanges of the column should 
equal ‘‘b”’ or 4”, so we can make them 2” each as 
the steel above is only 114” thick. The steel in the 
web of the column is 244” thick, therefore we should 
make the middle web of the base 244” thick. The 
two side ribs parallel to it could be made 1” each, - 
using the minimum thickness as the two side ribs 
plus the middle rib would then equal 414", which is 
more than the required value of ‘‘b.’’ The corner 
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ribs could be made 114” and the other outside ribs 
114”. The top plate should be the minimum thick- 
ness, that is 1”, and should project 4” beyond the 
ribs under the column flanges to allow the bolts 
connecting the base to the column to be easily 
placed i in position. In larger bases, where cast steel 
is employed, 16,000 could be used as the allowable 
fiber stress in place of 3,500. Other sizes of bases 
can be readily used besides those given in the table 
by proportion, as will be shown. 

If we multiply both the width of base and ‘‘b”’ by 
any factor we are also multiplying the sectional 
modulus by that same factor. If we multiply the 
height and “a” by a factor we are multiplying the 
sectional Pettus by the square of that factor. 
For example, referring to the table we may find 
these values: 
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and the values: 
Base h a b I/y 
36” (pa 114” 21%” 327 
36” 18” 214" 2%" 735 


where it will be noted that 327 x 1.5 x 1.5=735. 
From this relation we may use the tables for an 
endless number of base designs. For example, we 
may design the base which we have already de- 
signed for one just 32” square, by using the 36” 
table. 36/32=1.12. The required sectional modu- 


334,000(8 — 2.38) 


lus would be = 540. 540 x 1.12= 


3,500 
600. Looking this up in the 36” table we find: 
h=18" a=144" b=314" I/y=602. 
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31%” divided by 1.12 would equal 3.13 and we could 
use a base 
Base=32" h=18" a=11i4" b=3)4". 

Places are at times encountered in a building 
where it is desirable to use an oblong base. These 
tables may still be used with the aid of these rules. 

The column for which we have already designed 
three bases may be used again for an oblong base. 
The area required was 955 square inches. If we 
had to have this base 24” wide it would have to 
be 40” long (Fig. 4). If the web of the column is 
parallel to the long side of the base an economical 
base may be designed. The distance from the 
center of the column to the center of gravity of half 
of the column, measured parallel to the web, is 
5.36. The moment in this direction would then be 
334,000(10 — 5.36) and the required sectional modu- 
lus would be 443. For this we find for a 24” base 
h=18" a=1¥%" b=2%". The moment in the 
opposite direction would be 334,000(6— 2.38) and 
the required sectional modulus 345. For a 40” base 
with h=18” anda=1%” the value of “‘b’’ could be 
a minimum or 2”, 

Under the column base the footing may be made 
of concrete or a combination of concrete and steel. 
Such a combination may be reinforced concrete or 
grillage beams encased in concrete, or a combination 
of grillage with concrete below it, either plain .or 
reinforced. 

If the footing is plain concrete (Fig. 5) not rein- 
forced the footing may be assumed to weigh about 
10% of the column load, or in this case 66,800 
pounds, which would make a total load on the soil 
equal to 734,800 pounds. If we had soil capable 
of carrying 8,000 pounds per square foot we should 
require a footing of 92 square feet or 9’ 8” square. 
In plain concrete, steps are usually made about 2’ 
high and 1’ wide. With a 32” column base this 
would require a footing 7’ 0” deep. 

If the column footing were made of reinforced 
concrete (Fig. 6) the footing could be most easily 
designed from tables found in Hool and Whitney’s 
“Concrete Designers’ Manual.’’ Here we find that 
the reinforced footing would be 9’°6” square, 3/ 9” 
deep with 17 square °4” or 22 round °%” rods in each 
direction. 

If we used grillage (Fig. 7) we could design it 
readily from Table I in the July Forum. We will 
use a footing 9’ 6” square which will project 3’ 5” 
each side of the base. The grillage can be made of 
several I beams side by side under the base extend- 
ing to within 6” of the outside of the footing, with 
another layer of I beams under them and at right 
angles to them and of the same length. The bend- 
ing on each layer would be 334,000 (2.92—1.33)= 
530,000 foot-pounds. The shear on each layer 


= 240,000 pounds. 


9.50 
To design these beams it is a simple matter to make 
a table for the investigation of each footing. First 
find the actual buckling per lineal inch for various 


would be 668,000 
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depths of beam. This will be equal to the column 
load divided by the width of base plus half the 
depth of the beams. Thus: 


12” Beams  668,000/38 =17,600 
15” 39.5 = 16,900 
18” 41 =16,300 
20" 42 =15,900 


We can now make a table showing the required 
moment, shear and buckling per beam for various 


numbers of beams. Thus: 
Buckling 
No. Mom. Shear 12” 15 woe 20” 
9 590 26,7 2,0 1,0. 
8 66,3 30,0 2e2 IED, Del 2,0 
7 TO 34,4 Des) 2 2,4 DS 
6 88,5 40,0 3,0 2,9 2,8 2H 
5 106,0 48,1 3,6 3,4 Bes 332 
4 S20 60,1 4,4 4,3 4,1 4,0 
3 176,8 80,2 5,9 Deel ye} 5:3 


To find the most economical beam for each case we 
can use Table I in the July Forum and follow down 
the column of moments until we find a moment of 
resistance large enough, then see if the shear and 
buckling are all right. If they are not, follow down 
still farther in the table and the first one found 
which will satisfy all three requirements is the most 
economical for that number of beams. Thus if we 
have four beams, with a moment on each of 176,800, 
we find that the first one is the 20” BI 59# and that 
the shear is also sufficient, but the buckling is only 
good for 3,700 while we require for a 20” beam 
4,000. Following on still farther, the first one 
reached which satisfies all conditions is the 21” I 


60144. The flange width may be another limiting 
factor. There should be at least an inch between 


flanges to allow for proper filling with concrete. In 
the table given here we will show the size of beam 
required, the combined flange width for each group 
allowing 1” between each flange,-and the weight 
per lineal foot of each group for comparison: 


No. Section Flange Weight 
9 12” BI 36# 64.7 324 
8 15” I 374# 51.0 300 
7 15” BI 38% 52.2 266 
6 18” I 48# 41.0 288 
5 18” I 48# 34.0 240 
4 Dts I 6044# 29.0 242 
3 20” I 807 23.0 240 


Evidently the six-beam grillage would not be best 
for any case. The four-beam would likewise never 
be chosen. With a 32” column base we could use 
either the five- or the three-beam for the top course. 
The weight would be the same and the flange width 
would be satisfactory, as in the five-beam design 
the flanges would only project an inch on each side 
of the base, leaving the webs well under the base. 
As these beams are 2” less in depth than the three- 
beam we will use these to save that much excava- 
tion. In the bottom course we have 6/ 9” less 1 
foot of concrete, as the allowable flange width which 
would be 102”. Thus any of the designs could be 
used here. If the beams are a foot apart the stress 
can be distributed satisfactorily to the concrete 
below. We will therefore use nine beams for the 
lower course. This makes the footing 3’ 6” deep 
which is 3” less than for reinforced concrete. 


Testing Materials 


By HERBERT L. SHERMAN, B.S., of Skinner, Sherman & Esselen, Inc., Chemists and Engineers 


T is in order to assure the use of only entirely 
satisfactory materials that architects and engi- 
neers so universally call for tests or inspections. 

About 25 or 30 years ago the larger consumers of 
cement began to install testing laboratories. Those 
were hard days for the cement manufacturer. Not 
only was his product less uniform than today and 
the justified number of rejections greater, but he 
had to contend with tests made by entirely un- 
qualified testers who knew little if anything about 
the action or use of cement. It was always “up to 
the manufacturer” to prove himself innocent, and 
often it meant great expenditure of time and money. 

It was also customary, not so many years ago, for 
each engineer or architect to write his own specifi- 
cations and they were, indeed, a varied lot. If the 
manufacturer did not supply a product which 
would pass each requirement of each consumer, he 
was likely to be ordered to remove the cement from 
the site. It was an impossible situation. How- 
ever, the great bulk of cement used was not tested 
and it speaks well for the industry in its infancy 
that so many fine pieces of work are standing in 
such excellent condition. 

Until a few years ago, testing was nearly always 
done on samples taken from the job. This meant 
that considerable storage space was necessary for 
a large piece of work as, even from the start, it has 
been unsafe to pass any conclusive opinion until 
seven-day tests are completed. In recent years, 
however, it has become more customary to test 
the cement at the point of shipment, a representa- 
tive of the testing laboratory taking samples from 
each car as it is loaded. 

The American Society for Testing Materials has 
done more than any other body to advance the 
cause of cement testing and, in fact, the testing 
and inspection of materials in general. Large com- 
mittees representing both consumers and manu- 
facturers have worked for years on the preparation 
of standardized specifications which shall be fair 
to all, and their work has been wonderful. 

All the architect or engineer has to do today is 
to include a sentence in his specifications under 
“Cement” that “All Portland cement used shall 
meet the requirements of the American Society for 
Testing Materials.’ Every manufacturer agrees, 
without the necessity of a special clause, to produce 
a material which is satisfactory under these speci- 
fications. The requirements are thus given: 


STANDARD SPECIFICATIONS AND TESTS 
FOR PORTLAND CEMENT 


Serial Designation: C9—21 

Adopted, 1904: Revised 1908, 1909, 1916, 1920 (Effective Jan. 1, 1921) 

hese specifications were approved January 15, 1921, as “Tentative 

American Standard” by the American Engineering Standards Com- 
mittee. 

SPECIFICATIONS 
1. Portland cement is the product obtained by finely pulverizing 
clinker produced by calcining to incipient fusion an intimate and properly 


proportioned mixture of argillaceous and calcareous materials, with no 
additions subsequent to calcination excepting water and calcined or un- 
calcined gypsum. 
I. CaemicaL PROPERTIES 
2. The following limits shall not be exceeded: 


ISON WAILION. Der Cent sisi veeve vue l Beleae mest. oc 4.00 
TASOliDle remdOe, Der COMES oi ss coc ce Meo Ce Oe 
Sulphuric anhydride (SOs) per cent................e.e2e22.+.. 2.00 
MaghesiagGVic@) i per centm feasts oe tek enn ene 5.00 


If. PuysicaALt PROPERTIES 

3. The specific gravity of cement shall be not less than 3.10 (3.07 
for white Portland cement). Should the test of cement as received 
fall below this requirement, a second test may be made upon an ignited 
sample. The specific gravity test will not be made unless specifically 
ordered. 

For fineness, the residue on a standard No. 200 sieve shall not 
exceed 22 per cent by weight. 

A pat of neat cement shall remain firm and hard, and show no 
signs of distortion, cracking, checking or disintegration in the steam 
test for soundness. 

6. The cement shall not develop initial set in less than 45 minutes 
when the Vicat needle is used, or 60 minutes when the Gillmore needle 
is used. Final set shall be attained within 10 hours. 

7. The average tensile strength in pounds per square inch of not less 
than three standard mortar briquettes (see Section 50) composed of one 
part cement and three parts standard sand, by weight, shall be equal to 
or higher than the following: 


Tensile 
Age of Test, STORAGE OF BRIQUETTES Strength Ibs. 
days per sq. ft. 
vi 1 day in moist air, 6 days in water ............ 200 
28 1 day in moist air, 27 days in water........ . 300 


8. The average tensile strength of standard mortar at 28 days shall 
be higher than the strength at 7 days. 


III. Packaces, MarkKING AND STORAGE 

9. The cement shall be delivered in suitable bags or barrels with the 
brand and name of the manufacturer plainly marked thereon, unless 
shipped in bulk. A bag shall contain 94 Ibs. net. A barrel shall contain 
376 lbs. net. 

10. The cement shall be stored in such a manner as to permit easy 
access for proper inspection and identification of each shipment, and in a 
suitable weather-tight building which will protect the cement from 
dampness. 

IV. INSPECTION 

11. Every facility shall be provided the purchaser for careful sampling 
and inspection at either the mill or at the site of the work, as may be 
specified by the purchaser. At least 10 days from the time of sampling 
shall be allowed for the completion of the 7-day test and at least 31 
days shall be allowed for the completion of the 28-day test. The cement 
shall be tested in accordance with the methods hereinafter prescribed. 
The 28-day test shall be waived only when specifically so ordered. 


V. REJECTION 

12. The cement may be rejected if it fails to meet any of the re- 
quirements of these. specifications. 

13. Cement shall not be rejected on account of failure to meet the 
fineness requirement if, upon retest after drying at 100 C. for one hour, 
it meets this requirement. 

14. Cement failing to meet the test for soundness in steam may be 
accepted if it passes a retest, using a new sample at any time within 
28 days thereafter. [ F 

15. Packages varying more than 5 per cent from the specified weight 
may be rejected; and if the average weight of packages in any shipment, 
as shown by weighing 50 packages taken at random, is less than that 
specified, the entire shipment may be rejected. 

Frequently the chemical properties are not de- 
termined on each carload, it being generally thought 
sufficient to make an occasional analysis for sulphu- 
ric anhydride and magnesia or to omit these tests 
entirely. If the physical tests are all good there is 
no need for adding to the expense for testing, unless 
the use of the cement is such that limits for certain 
elements are advisable. 

The story to be told by each test is, in most cases, 
obvious. They show the rate of hardening, the 
strength and rate of improvement with age, the 
sand-carrying capacity and the general condition 
of concrete or mortar which may be expected with 
the passage of time. It is safe to say that any 


cement which passes these requirements is good. 
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While the almost universal use of cement testing 
is comparatively recent, the testing of concrete 
aggregates is far more recent. In fact, it is only 
within the past two or three years that these mate- 
rials have been investigated to any appreciable 
extent. Sand is undoubtedly the worst offender 
among the constituents of concrete, but it. still 
pretty generally devolves upon the cement com- 
pany to prove this fact. Concrete seldom develops 
any defects without the contractor’s making a de- 
mand on the cement manufacturer to pay for the 
damage. In the writer’s experience, it is found that 
there are about ten cases of poor sand to every one 
of poor cement. 

The most common cause for poor sand is the 
presence of loam. Cement will not carry loam, and 
even increasing the richness of the mixture will not 
make good concrete. It simply will not harden 
properly and sand of this kind should always be 
rejected. Unfortunately, the quality of sand cannot 
be told, excepting in rare instances, by its appear- 
ance, but there are tests which will tell absolutely. 

It is customary to conduct tests for tensile 
strength in comparison with standard testing sand, 
using a cement of known good quality; for fineness 
or grading by means of sieves of definite sizes, and 
for the presence of organic matter. Just now there 
is considerable discussion regarding the substitution 
of a compression strength test instead of the tensile 
test usually used on the ground that concrete is 
always used under compression. We shall not at- 
tempt to participate in the discussion in this article. 

As already said, loam is the most common cause 
for poor sands but run-of-bank gravel is a close 
second. Concrete must, of course, be fairly ac- 
curately proportioned to give the desired results. 
Gravel, as it occurs in most banks, contains con- 
siderably more sand than true gravel and as a 
result the concrete will contain an undue percent- 
age of sand and a small amount of coarse aggregate. 
Bank gravel should always be screened before using, 
and the resulting sand and gravel, if of good quality, 
properly proportioned before mixing again. 

On much small work, these conditions are not 
attended to. Poor concrete results, and the testing 
laboratory may be called on for a post-mortem in- 
stead of for a preliminary diagnosis. It becomes 
necessary in such cases to dissolve the cement out 
of the mixture as used and, by screening the sepa- 
rated aggregate, determine the amount of sand and 
stone. It is impossible to tell, with any accuracy, 
the quality of the original materials. Nothing can 
be said of the cement. This is destroyed by the 
analysis. Alsoany organic matter originally present 
in the sand has been consumed. 

Stone or coarse aggregate can generally be passed 
upon without test. It is of value to ascertain the 
proportions of particles of various sizes or the grad- 
ing, and this can be done simply by means of a few 
sieves, but the nature of the particles themselves 
can be as well studied with a hammer as by means 
of an extensive series of laboratory tests. 
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The two most important materials of construc- 
tion for large buildings are, of course, concrete and 
steel. The use of the testing laboratory with rela- 
tion to the former has been told. In the case of 
steel, the architect usually calls for a standard 
structural grade, here again using the requirements 
of the American Society for Testing Materials. In- 
spection is then entrusted to some reputable testing 
laboratory, which sends its representative to the 
steel mill, where the rolling is carefully observed; 
tests of specimens from each melt are witnessed to 
determine the tensile strength, elongation, bending, 
etc.,and weights and dimensions are checked. 

Shop inspection includes no tests, but in the realm 
of steel there is no service of more value. The fab- 
ricating or bridge shop receives its steel from the 
rolling mill and builds girders, beams, columns, etc., 
all ready to be put together on the building site. 
The inspector makes regular visits to the shop, or 
works continually in the larger shops. He has 
copies of all detail prints for each of his jobs and he 
goes over each member with the utmost care, 
checking dimensions, locationand punching of holes, 
testing rivets, and, in short, seeing that each and 
every piece is exactly as ordered. Asa result, a well 
inspected steel job will fit together in the building 
without need of troublesome and costly alterations. 

There are of course many ways other than in test- 
ing cement and inspecting steel in which a testing 
laboratory works with the architect and engineer. 
However, these two services are the most frequently 
used and most regularly needed. Brick, lime, paint, 
putty, plaster, etc., are often examined, but not to 
the extent of these already mentioned, and it would 
needlessly prolong this paper to discuss them. 

It would hardly do to close an article on this sub- 
ject without mentioning briefly the inspection of 
treated lumber. This is generally impregnated with 
so-called creosote oil, but treatments with such sub- 
stances as zinc chloride and sodium fluoride are on 
the increase for building construction. Inspection 
of this material comprises an examination of the 
untreated wood, analysis of the impregnating oil 
and inspection of the creosoting process, including 
the steaming vacuum and pressure treatments, so 
that the resulting lumber shall contain the right 
amount of the proper kind of preservative. On the. 
quality of treatment the life of lumber depends. 

The equipment required for the larger testing 
laboratories or inspection bureaus is extensive and 
many skilled men must be kept upon their pay rolls. 
Furthermore, the recompense for this class of work 
has never been commensurate with the value of the 
work performed. Clients’ battles must be fought, 
as protests against rejection are not infrequent and 
the laboratory must be in a position to prove its 
contentions. 

Architects and engineers are continually in- 
creasing their demands for work of this character 
and are more and more conscious of the value of 
this extra care in seeing that the owner gets what 
he pays for. 
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planning or equipment of hospitals, or who are 
connected in some way with their adminis- 
tration, are familiar with the rapid development 
which is taking place in this department of archi- 
tectural work. The institution which is regarded 
today as the last word in planning is before long 
out-distanced by another, wherein are embodied 
still more advanced ideas of planning or details of 
equipment. 
This progress is particularly manifested in the 
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planning of institutions for the 
-treatment of tuberculosis. The 
campaign which during the last 
decade has been waged against 
this disease has engaged the at- 
tention of some of the most 
eminent members of the medical 
profession, and assisting them have been schools 
of research and carefully trained specialists in many 
forms of allied effort ; the entire movement has 
been supported not only by public funds, but also 
by those of powerful foundations, and the whole 
has resulted in a great outpouring of popular 
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interest and enthusiasm. As might be expected, 
therefore, a modern hospital when planned upon 
a considerable scale for the treatment of tubercu- 
losis in its varied stages is apt to represent the 
highest type of excellence which this combined 
effort has put forth. 

It is not long ago that buildings for the treat- 
ment of tubercular sufferers were crudely built and 
equipped, as it was deemed necessary only that the 
patient be supplied with open air accommodations 
and good food. These buildings were termed 
“shacks” because of their crude- 
ness. All this is changed, how- 
ever, and a modern tuberculosis 
hospital is not merely a “‘patients’ 
boarding house,’ but a_ highly 
developed and fully equipped 
institution for the care and treat- 
ment of tubercular patients, and 
also for the carrying on of re- 
search work in this particular 
field. 

The Essex County Tubercu- 
losis Hospital, popularly known 
as Essex Sanatorium, located in 
the Town of Middleton, about 
25 miles north of Boston, is the 
most recent of its type and is considered the most 
complete of any yet built. Situated on a hillside 
and overlooking a wide expanse of open country, 
the hospital immediately impresses the visitor 
with its air of entire completeness, and as being 


-an institution in the planning of which good taste 
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in architecture has been joined to a high degree 
of engineering skill. 

Some distance back from the public highway, and 
against a background afforded by a wooded hilltop, 
stretches the long and finely proportioned group 
of buildings, consisting of a central pavilion flanked 
upon each side by a symmetrical wing, joined to 
the pavilion by a one-story glazed arcade. The 
pavilion has three stories and a low basement, 
while the wings have each two stories and a low 
basement. Great care has been taken to give the 
buildings a suitable architectural expression, rich 
in simplicity and proportions. 

The buildings face about ten degrees west of 
south. The front exterior walls are treated with 
gray stucco of moderate roughness of texture, 
relieved with a trim of ivory white artificial stone. 
The exterior rear walls are veneered with a very 
light shade of vitrified brick. The backing of all 
exterior walls is interlocking hollow tile. 

THE MaAIn PAVILION 

As the visitor enters the Administration Building 
through the main doorway under a semi-circular 
portico he finds himself in a broad hall which is a 
reception room for visitors and patients. Here 
are the general office and Superintendent’s private 
office adjoining, both on the left of the spacious 
reception hall, while on the right are the medical 
offices consisting of the Superintendent of Nurses’ 
office, examination room and throat room, all of 
which are equipped with the latest fixtures and 
devices for determining the various phases of 
tuberculosis. 

The second and third stories of the Adminis- 
tration Building contain the sleeping rooms for 
certain members of the staff and the nurses, com- 
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plete with sitting room and baths, while in the 
basement are located the X-ray room with as 
complete an equipment as money will purchase, 
a fully equipped pharmacy and a_ laboratory 
supplied with the most modern apparatus and 
devices for both pathological and research work. 
Here also are several small offices, and the general 
linen room for the whole institution, besides record 
vaults, toilet rooms for both men and women and 
a large general storeroom. 

As one passes from the reception hall in the 
first story of this building, one may continue 
through the glazed corridor to the patients’ dining 
hall, a room spacious in size, architecturally at- 
tractive and full of light and cheerfulness, the 
room being supplied with light and air by four very 
large windows on each of two sides and having 
semi-circular transoms that may be opened in- 
wardly. These windows open toward both the 
east and west, therefore this room is supplied with 
sunshine both forenoon and afternoon. 

Immediately in the rear of this dining hall is 
the service building, in which on the first floor are 
the nurses’ dining room, servants’ dining room, 
the serving room for the main dining hall, the main 
kitchen and the steward’s room. 

The serving room is placed so as to give rapid 
and convenient service to all three dining rooms 
and is equipped with steam tables, hot closets, a 
specially designed milk cabinet cooled from the 
refrigerating system, cup warmer, bread and pastry 
cabinet, ice cream cabinet, coffee urns and the 
customary small utensils for quick and economical 
service. Adjoining the serving room is the main 
kitchen, to one side of which and opening into the 
serving room is the dish washing room. The 
kitchen, including the dish 
washing room, is a marvel 
of compactness and con- 
venience, and is equipped 
with all modern devices and 
machines to save labor and 
allow of rapid and skillful 
work. Especially interest- 
ing is the arrangement of 
the large French range and 
the steam cooking fixtures, 
all of which are grouped in 
the middle of the room with 
ample space all around, 
while an eight-door refriger- 
ator is close to the chef’s 
cooking table. 

The dish washing room 
was especially designed for 
cleansing and sterilizing the 
dishes used by the patients, 
which are kept entirely sepa- 
rate from those used by the 
staff, nurses and servants. 
The machine in this room 
will wash, sterilize and dry 
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2000 pieces per hour if run to its full 
capacity, and all with the help of two 
persons. In the basement of this build- 
ing is located the bakery, the equipment 
of which in point of convenience and 
completeness rivals that of the kitchen 
above. Here also is the cold storage 
plant, divided into five separate com- 
partments to avoid a transference of 
natural odors, and which is of a capacity 
that, when filled, would defy the effects 
of possible strikes, embargoes on trans- 
portation lines, or the designs of prof- 
iteers. One of the most unique and 
important adjuncts to the cold storage 
plant is the garbage cooler, so arranged 
and connected to the ammonia circu- 
lating system that all garbage from the 
hospital buildings is kept at a tempera- 
ture that will not breed or attract flies, 
nor permit ferment prior to its being 
taken away. Other adjuncts are the 
ice making tank and storage space for ice. Near 
this section of the basement are two storage tanks 
of 5000-gallon capacity for water. These tanks 
are supplied with necessary additional pressure to 
supplement that of the public water service. 
Town water pressure at this basement level is 
indicated at 31 pounds per square inch, which is 
too low for good service upon the upper floors of 
the hospital buildings. This pressure is augmented 
in the storage tanks by means of electrically driven 
pumps, automatically controlled, to give a suitable 
working pressure. An ingenious arrangement of 
valves provides for the instant segregation of the 
hospital water system from the town supply, 
always with a reserve of 5000 gallons. All drinking 
water, and that used for cooking purposes, both 
hot and cold, is thoroughly filtered. 
THE HospitaL Warps 

The two long two-story wings which extend to 
the right and left of the central pavilion or Ad- 
ministration Group just described, with which they 
are connected by glazed arcades, contain the quar- 
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Heating and Ventilating Arrangements 
on Wall toward Corridor 

ters occupied by the patients themselves. Each 
of these four floors is organized and administered 
as a separate hospital; each has its own staff of 
nurses and attendants, and the result is practically 
four wholly separate institutions, each of which 
is devoted to the treatment of tuberculosis in some 
one of its various stages. It would be difficult to 
imagine anything more complete than the arrange- 
ment of these subsidiary hospitals, for each is 
planned with the idea of making it as comfortable 
as may be for the patients, and also with a view 
to making possible the most effectual work on the 
part of nurses and attendants. Through each of 
these minor hospitals there extends on the north 
side a long service corridor from which one may 
enter the wards and the various rooms and de- 
partments which pertain to their operation. Each 
of the minor hospitals has three so-called ‘terminal 
rooms,” and each has its own isolation room, cut 
off by air locks, for contagious diseases. These 
rooms are so arranged that they may be entirely 
isolated from the rest of the hospital, and each has 
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its screened sleeping porch and communication by 
stairway with out of doors. Instead of having one 
general wash room and dressing room for patients in 
each of these separate hospitals, each of the larger 
wards has its separate wash room opening directly 
from it and part of each wash room is divided into 
tiny dressing rooms, each of which is shared by 
two patients, each patient having his own steel 
locker in which his small belongings are kept. 

In hospitals for the treatment of tuberculosis 
arrangements are made for keeping the patients 
in the open air as much of the time as is possible. 
In this instance the wards are intended to be open 
to the air, in all but the most extreme winter 
weather, by means of casement windows, and in 
order that the air within the wards may be kept 
in constant circulation in cold weather, heating 
radiators are placed along the walls which divide 
the corridors from the wards, and opposite the 
windows in order that the warm air, rising from 
near the floor, may assist in keeping the air at the 
patients’ heads in constant motion. The lateral 
porches, with which this hospital is provided, are 
a very successful solution of a problem which here- 
tofore has meant the darkening of the wards and 
exclusion of the sun; here they are placed so that 
their smaller dimensions join the building and at 
points which~are not occupied by wards, so that 
neither light nor air is kept from the patients. 

In planning this sanatorium three other impor- 
tantadjuncts have been provided. Inthe basement 
of the East Ward building is an assembly room 
supplied with complete moving picture apparatus. 
This room will seat nearly 100 persons and is 
marvelously light and airy and attractive for a 
basement room. In the West Ward building, in 
a corresponding position to that of the assembly 
room, is a chapel’ with a seating capacity of 75 
persons which is equally attractive in point of 
light and air as the former room. Both of these 
rooms are artificially ventilated and each is supplied 
with a small emergency room and toilet facilities 
for men and women. 

As death is always liable to be in the midst of 
the occupants of an institution of this kind, a 
mortuary room becomes necessary, and this has 
been supplied in the rear of the basement of the 
West Ward building and at a point where the 
transfer and attention to a deceased patient is 
attended with the greatest privacy. This room is 
complete in every detail and includes an autopsy 
table, a four-section cooler and surgeon’s toilet 
facilities. This room is also artific’ally ventilated 
and heated by indirect steam. 

To make the institution still more complete, each 
of the four hospital floors already described has 
an auxiliary examination room, one of which is 
thoroughly equipped as an operating room and one 
as a violet ray room. In the East Ward building 
is a thoroughly equipped barber shop, and in the 
West Ward building is a dental room with all of 
the latest appliances for caring for the teeth. 
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CENTRAL POWER AND HEATING PLANT 

An institution of this size (it readily accommo- 
dates 200 patients) requires a central power and 
heating plant, and this has been provided in a 
separate building about 300 feet from the main 
hospital buildings and connected with them by a 
service tunnel or subway through which pass the 
steam pipes and electric cables. This tunnel simpli- 
fies the traffic to and from the main hospital build- 
ings and makes possible the unobstructed operation 
of the complete institution irrespective of weather. 

The engine room contains one 60-kwt. engine 
generator unit, installed primarily for power pur- 
poses, but it is so connected that current for lighting 
may be supplied from it in case of temporary 
failure of the Town of Danvers municipal plant 
from which service is available for permanent 
lighting of the hospital buildings. There is ample 
space in the engine room for another engine genera- 
tor unit. In the pump room adjoining the engine 
room are one steam-driven and one electrically- 
driven vacuum pump, and one steam-driven and 
one electrically-driven boiler feed pump, making 
the possibility of a failure of the heating plant 
exceedingly remote. These pumps all operate 
automatically and are connected to a central tank 
which receives the drainage from the entire heating 
and power systems and returns it to the boilers. 
In this room is also located a triplex fire pump, so 
connected as to deliver 120 gallons of water per 
minute at 100 pounds pressure to a hose attached 
to any one of five hydrants distributed about the 
hospital buildings. This pump also serves as an 
automatic booster of the water pressure. 

The boiler room contains three 66-inch horizontal 
tubular boilers in brick settings, and the system of 
piping is such that either boiler may be run at high 
or low pressure, or one may be run high and another 
lowat thesametime. The plant is designed to heat 
with the vacuum system and during the heating 
period the exhaust steam from the engine and 
pumps may be turned directly into the low pressure 
heating main. By this process 60 kwts. of power 
are obtained as a by-product at little cost for fuel. 

On the first floor of this building is the hospital 
laundry, a veritable model of its kind. It is sup- 
plied with the most modern machinery and each 
piece is driven by an individual, direct-connected 
electric motor, and is protected by safety devices 
to prevent accidents to operatives. There are 
sterilizing washers for the patients’ clothing 
separate from another for the clothes of the staff 
and employes, and these washers are so built and 
installed that the soiled linen is put into the ma- 
chines in special receiving rooms and is taken out 
clean on the opposite side of the washers in the 
main laundry room. 

There are many other novel and useful features 
throughout the buildings to interest those who have 
to do with hospitals, and much may be learned by 
a study of this institution, which can truthfully 
be said to be the “last word’’ in sanatoria. 
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HOUSE OF DARRAGH PARK, ESQ., ROSLYN, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
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STANLEY B. PARKER, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF WILLIAM V. MACDONALD, ESQ., BELMONT, MASS. 
STANLEY B, PARKER, ARCHITECT 
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BUSINESS & FINANCE 


C Stanley Taylor, Associate Editor 


Straight Talks with Architects 


Ill. WILL YOU GET YOUR SHARE? 


Forum the subject under consideration was 

the possibility of getting work immediately in 
architects’ offices. Last month we discussed some of 
the individual and collective weaknesses which have 
operated to the detriment of the architect and of his 
profession. Some of the predictions which were 
made in these articles have already come true. We 
find today a peculiar condition in the profession, 
which is shown by the fact that a considerable 
number of architectural offices are very busy, while 
an even greater number have little to do. As we 
analyze this condition further, it soon becomes evi- 
dent that the architects who are busy are of the 
aggressive type and those who are not busy are 
numbered among those who wait. 

The question of selling architectural service is one 
which has been discussed from practically all pos- 
sible angles. There are many architects who hold 
the opinion that a definite attempt to sell archi- 
tectural service is unethical. On the other hand, it 
must be realized that almost every architectural 
commission is obtained by salesmanship in one way 
or another; it may not be through the employment 
of the principles of direct salesmanship, but through 
the more indirect method of developing social con- 
tacts or waiting for commissions to come into the 
office through the recommendation of satisfied 
clients. 

Just a few days ago we were in the office of a well 
known architectural firm. We found little action 
there—the working force had been reduced to al- 
most a minimum—the drafting boards were covered 
and an air of inactivity pervaded the entire prem- 
ises. We could not help but contrast this condition 
with that of an office visited the day before, where 
millions of dollars’ worth of apartment houses were 
being designed to meet the active demand existing 
in the sections of New York directly affected by the 
tax-exemption ordinance. The former office has for 
years borne a high reputation in the architectural 
field; the latter, where work was active, is not so 
well known, but is destined to be one of the great 
architectural firms of the next decade. 

In an interview with one of the principals in the 
idle office, we were asked: ‘Why is it that with so 
much activity going on in this district, we are not 
busy?’’ Our answer was in some detail and may be 
gathered from the statements made in these para- 
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graphs. What we were really interested in was why 
the other office was so busy and how the work was 
being obtained. . 

In this office, after the passing of the tax-exemp- 
tion ordinance in New York, a careful study of the 
trend of the real estate market was made, particu- 
larly to determine what class of buildings would be 
erected to take advantage of this tax-exemption. It 
was not difficult to guess that the new housing which 
would be provided must consist of moderate cost in- 
dividual and two-family houses and apartment 
houses. It was felt that in séctions of the city where 
land values were too high for individual houses, but 
low enough to construct moderate cost apartment 
buildings on a paying basis, activity on the part of 
speculative builders could be anticipated. This 
prediction was made even more sound by the fact 
that there were several districts of this kind where 
adequate rapid transit facilities had recently been 
provided. 

To interest prospective investors in entering upon 
building ventures, facts and figures must be de- 
termined, and practical types of apartment houses 
designed to meet public approval must be evolved. 
All this meant a certain amount of gambling in time 
and effort, but having a definite objective in view, 
tentative plans of two or three buildings were pre- 
pared and prices of available real estate were de- 
termined. The next step consisted of direct selling, 
in which the architect visited a number of logical 
prospective clients and showed them exactly what 
types of buildings could be built; what they would 
cost, together with the land; what return might be 
expected on the investment, and what margin of 
profit for quick resale to ultimate investors might 
be expected. At first it was difficult to convince, 
but finally the first client decided to proceed with a 
venture of this nature. Soon after that others came 
into line and before long, in the section selected 
by the architect, a considerable boom was on the 
way, and the reputation of having designed some 
of these buildings brought in more and more work, 
until the office had reached the busy stage in which 
we found it. 


Studying the Business Phases of Each Project 


Perhaps the strongest favorable impression which 
can be made upon the client of an architect is de- 
veloped when the client realizes that his architect 
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is possessed of sound business judgment. The im- 
pression is strengthened again if the architect seems 
to possess more than the usual amount of knowledge 
regarding the particular purpose for which the 
building is planned. 

Not long ago there came to our attention a proj- 
ect which involved the design and construction of 
a large office building. This building was being 
built as an investment and paid for out of war 
profits. Tentative plans had been filed as prepared 
by a prominent firm of architects. Shortly there- 
after we noted the filing of a new set of plans by a 
younger architect, who as yet had carried out no 
large project of this nature, although in the course 
of his previous employment he had been with firms 
where such experience was available to him. Being 
acquainted with one of the principals of the owning 
company, weinquired the reason why this architect 
had been employed rather than the prominent firm 
which had prepared the first set of plans. It turned 
out that the cost of building from the first plans 
filed proved to be greater than was warranted by 
the expected revenue under conditions that now 
hold, and the building project was for a time dis- 
missed. The younger architect learned of this and 
promptly made a study of the tentative plans, call- 
ing into consultation an experienced building man- 
ager. Many defects which would reduce the rental 
income and increase the cost of maintenance were 
found in the first set of plans and an entirely dif- 
ferent set of sketch plans was developed in which 
it was Clearly indicated that the cost of maintenance 
and operation would be less, while the space was 
utilized to provide a greater income on the same 
expenditure of money. 

Those who have money to expend in the building 
field today are generally hard headed business men 
who respond more quickly to an appeal made along 
business lines than through the esthetic appeal of 
a well designed exterior. Realizing this fact, the 
younger architect did not present at the first inter- 
view an elevation or perspective, but merely based 
his argument on the floor plans which he had de- 
veloped, saying that if they were further interested, 
he would be glad to show the elevations of the pro- 
posed building. Proceeding thus along businesslike 
methods of approach, this architect was able to 
bring into his office the largest commission he had 
ever handled. The fault with the larger organiza- 
tion is to be found in the fact that they did not 
realize the value of consulting a building manager, 
and had merely produced another office building, 
well designed it is true, but showing the same waste 
of space and disregard of maintenance cost that 
are to be found in the average hotel building and 
many office buildings today. 

Entirely aside from the architectural and engi- 
neering problems involved in a new building project, 
we believe that the first idea on the part of the archi- 
tect should be toward making the building a ma- 
chine highly efficient in accordance with its in- 
tended purpose. This means not only a study of 
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the plans of other buildings which in times past have 
been built for a similar purpose, but an actual exam- 
ination on the ground of the functioning of these 
buildings to determine through experience of others 
those points which should be incorporated in plan- 
ninga new building, or items of design and equipment 
which for one reason or another should be omitted. 
To illustrate this point, we may refer briefly to one 
instance. In this case the architect had drawn plans 
for an office building and had incorporated the 
equipment for a stationary vacuum cleaning plant. 
Fortunately, and largely through the insistence of 
the owner, his plans were gone over by a building 
manager. Among many recommendations was one 
to the effect that the portable type of vacuum 
cleaner would represent considerable less investment 
and a lower cost of operation and provide eminently 
satisfactory service for the particular building. 
The architect investigated and obtained data on 
several installations of each type in buildings of 
similar size and kind, finding that the building man- 
ager’s judgment was correct and saving the owner 
a sizable item in original building cost. 


Follow Construction Costs Closely 


In the past, architects have often been charged 
with failure to keep closely in touch with actual con- 
ditions in the building field and failure to maintain 
a thorough working knowledge of costs. The result 
has been that in preliminary discussions of a project, 
and even in the preparation of sketch plans, the 
architect’s tentative cost estimates have often 
proved misleading to the client. To such an extent 
has this been true that there are on record many in- 
stances where a client has refused to go beyond the 
sketch plan stage, because the cost seemed too high, 
when in reality a careful combing of the field might 
have resulted in obtaining information upon which 
a lower cost could be based. 

Another period of disappointment to the client 
is the time when he has ordered working drawings 
and specifications to be prepared on a basis of 
estimates furnished him by the architect. When 
actual contract and sub-contract figures have been 
obtained, it is quite often found that these figures 
are much higher than the estimate given by the 
architect. This is a situation which in nine cases 
out of ten serves to discourage the client and to 
prevent the carrying out of the project. If it is 
found difficult to obtain comparative costs in order 
to provide a tentative estimate, it is much better to 
inform the client frankly that the tentative cost 
estimate was based only on general information and 
that the actual figures cannot be had until plans 
have been developed to a point where actual esti- 
mates on material and labor can be obtained. The 
average client, particularly in the case of owners of 
business buildings, will be found fair minded in this 
matter and appreciative of the architect’s frankness 
and co-operation and his apparent willingness to 
serve the best interests of the client. 

It is a great mistake to assume too much knowl- 
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edge, and this is a common error among architects 
today, particularly among those who are in the early 
stages of developing their practices. In view of the 
complexity of the modern building operation no 
reasonable person would expect an architect to 
know everything. Consequently, the best practice 
today involves the employment of consultants who 
are specialists, particularly in connection with the 
mechanical installation problems ofa building proj- 
ect. Difficult problems of heating, ventilating, 
acoustics, fireproofing and _ structural engineering 
should never be undertaken excepting under the 
guidance of consulting engineers or with the services 
of a staff member who has a thorough knowledge 
of the subject involved. In cases where the project 
is tentative in its nature, and the architect may be 
doing a certain amount of preliminary work, it will 
be found that the average consulting engineer is 
entirely willing to co-operate on a very reasonable 
basis. Similarly, in problems of actual construc- 
tion, it is the part of wisdom to consult with a prac- 
tical building contractor or sub-contractors in order 
to incorporate practical features in planning and to 
avoid mistakes which are commonly found in work- 
ing drawings and specifications tendered to bidders. 


Standardize Your System of Charges 


In analyzing the methods of charging clients for 
services by various architects, we have been frankly 
surprised to find how many are working on some 
form of cost-plus basis. It would seem that we are 
now in an evolutionary period, not only regarding 
the scope of architectural service but also the 
method of charging for it. Asa basic consideration, 
it is evident that a professional service of any kind 
will be paid for by the public, not on astandard charge 
or percentage charge, but in accordance with the 
experience and ability of those who render such 
service. This condition has been generally accepted 
in the legal and medical professions, among others. 
On the other hand, many architects have attempted 
to adhere to a fixed or standardized percentage of 
charges, based on the type of work involved. There 
has been too little consideration of the differential 
which enters into the situation because of the fac- 
tors of skill and experience. Again, we have to con- 
sider the varying degrees of complexity in a build- 
ing operation and the question of repetition of de- 
sign in such cases as that of an industrial or other 
type of group housing project. Some of the methods 
of charging for service which have been brought 
to our attention are: 

1. The straight percentage method, such as that 
suggested by the American Institute of Architects. 

2. The lump-sum method, in which a price is 
quoted for full architectural service on a given 
project. 

3. Various forms of cost-plus charges. 

4. Salary basis. 

The majority of architects work directly on a 
percentage basis, receiving fees which must include 
their operating expenses, leaving the balance for 
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profit. The percentage charges vary considerably, 
depending upon the size of the project and the 
amount of work involved. The usual basis, how- 
ever, quite closely approximates the schedule of 
charges as set forth by the American Institute of 
Architects. 

The lump-sum method has been experimented 
with on numerous occasions but has been found 
generally unsuccessful, excepting in the speculative 
building field, where it is quite customary to main- 
tain a standardized series of lump-sum charges, 
which may be so much for the plans of an individual 
dwelling under certain cost limitations, so much for 
the plans of a two-family house, and plans of apart- 
ment houses which are sometimes estimated on the 
basis of cost of architectural design per front foot. 
Naturally, there are many variations in this system 
of charging, and in most instances the architectural 
work does not include the preparation of detail 
drawings and specifications, as this work is done 
by the building contractor or speculative builder 
through his own organization and to a great extent 
through the offices of his sub-contractors. 

The cost-plus system of charging seems to :be 
gaining in favor. Briefly, this consists of arranging 
a contract with the owner by which he is to pay the 
actual costs, which are increased (usually doubled) 
to cover the overhead expense, and above this a 
percentage of the actual expenditure thus deter- 
mined is allowed the architect for profit, the average 
being about one-third of the cost as estimated on 
the actual expenses-plus-overhead basis. Under 
this plan payments are usually made on monthly 
statements rendered by the architects. 

A variation of this plan involves a payment of 
actual cost of the work plus an overhead charge by 
the client, and a salary to the principal or principals 
who may be engaged at any time on the work. 

There exists today in the average architectural 
office a great need for a revision and standardiza- 
tion of charges. In many instances the prospective 
client’s complaint that architectural service costs 
him too much is grounded on fact. We may take 
one brief example for consideration. Under the 
ordinary system of charging for architectural ser- 
vice, which involves a series of percentages, the vari- 
ous stages of the work are based on the cost of the 
building. He would find that a simple type of 
industrial building, involving very little detail 
architectural work but costing perhaps one million 
dollars, would develop an architectural charge equal 
to that of designing a one million dollar hotel. The 
work involved in designing the hotel might require 
five times the effort and expenditure on the archi- 
tect’s part as that involved in designing an indus- 
trial building. Naturally, it seems unfair that a 
standard percentage charge should apply in this 
case. The adoption of the cost-plus form of charg- 
ing, however, would obviate all such difficulties. 
Any of these forms of charges involves careful book- 
keeping, so that the records may be open to the 
client at all times. 


EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


CONSTRUCTION THE IMMEDIATE SOLUTION 
OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


[ss president’s Conference on Unemployment 


has adjourned after a number of meetings at- 

tended by representatives of the varied fields 
of social and industrial endeavor. The delibera- 
tions of the Conference have not resulted in any for- 
mula for changing conditions immediately for the 
better. Hardly any thinking person entertained 
any idea that the outcome would be otherwise; the 
present unemployment is the effect of economic 
conditions that must of necessity change slowly, 
just as they were originally brought about. The 
Conference has, however, not been without pur- 
pose; it has concentrated the popular attention ona 
subject of great importance to thenation, andas well 
as could bedone with the limited organization avail- 
able it has gathered data and information which the 
delegates have been requested to use to the best 
possible advantage in their local communities—and 
it is in the many individual communities that the 
problem must be solved. 

An interesting phase of the Conference was the 
emphasis placed on the construction industry as 
the source from which most immediate general help 
can come. It isa recognition of the claims of many 
in the industry that construction is a “‘key”’ indus- 
try and emphasizes their objections that as such it 
has not been accorded its true importance in the 
fields of finance, government and transportation, 
all of which have laid upon it heavy burdens, while 
at the same time a determined fight was required to 
overcome adverse general economic conditions. 

The Conference points to construction as the only 
immediate source of help and makes a special plea 
that public officials proceed with all road and public 
building construction for which funds can be made 
available. The number of men that such work can 
employ in a direct manner is large, but even of more 
importance is the work indirectly created for others 
because of the demand for construction products 
from the quarry, mill, foundry and factory. The 
Conference estimates that more than 2,000,000 
people could be employed in construction. 

The difficulties that must be overcome, as given 
by the Conference, are those that everyone con- 
nected with building knows—they are financing, 
material costs and labor costs. They present ques- 
tions which cannot be answered in a national sense; 
they must be investigated in each community for 
itself. As formulated by the Conference they are: 

1. Can the prospective investor finance the 
operation at a reasonable cost? 

2. Does the cost of construction materials to the 
prospective investor properly represent the reduc- 
tion which has been made in the wholesale prices? 


3. Is labor in the particular locality working at 
fair rates and giving fair value in the quantity and 
quality of work done? 

If local conditions permit a satisfactory answer to 
these questions, there is no reason why work should 
not proceed immediately. The report of the Com- 
mittee on Construction Industries to the Conference 
makes this pertinent comment on these phases of 
the problem: 

Financing ‘‘In every section of the country 
owners have declined to start new projects on ac- 
count of the financing charges, both the interest 
rates and the commissions and premiums paid for 
floating loans being discouragingly high. Commis- 
sions and premiums varying between 10 and 20 per 
cent have been charged, in addition to from 7 to 8 
per cent interest. It is doubtful whether the mar- 
gins received by architects, contractors and all the 
producers in the basic industries involved in con- 
struction aggregate a sum equivalent to these 
financing charges. 

“The savings deposits of the people are the natural 
economic source of loans for home building. The 
aggregate is ample for this purpose, even though a 
portion is protected by adequate investment in 
more liquid securities to meet withdrawals. There 
would be no difficulty in the financing of homes if 
the fundamental principle of the use of long term 
deposits for home loans and other long term uses 
were generally followed. 

Material Costs ‘‘Manufacturers of building mate- 
rials should be urged to make their readjustments 
promptly to a reasonable basis. They must realize 
that failure on their part to do so is not only limit- 
ing their own business but it is also interfering with 
the production and sale of other construction 
materials. 

Labor Cost ‘‘This cannot be regulated by na- 
tional action. The cost of living, rentals and work- 
ing conditions differ in various communities. Where 
fair wage adjustments have not been made, con- 
struction is held up. Such conditions should be 
dealt with fairly and frankly between employers 
and workmen, and _ reasonable readjustments 
promptly made.” ’ 

The value that the Conference placed upon the 
resumption of construction is seen in the recom- 
mendation that Secretary Hoover appoint a com- 
mittee selected from the various elements inter- 
ested in construction to be known as the Com- 
mittee on Construction Development, which will 
be charged with the responsibility of preparing 
plans for co-operating with the governors and 
mayors in the several states and cities in carrying 
on community conferences to the end that local 
restrictions may be eliminated. 
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A DEPARTMENT 
DEVOTED TO THE VARIED 
PROFESSIONAL & DESIGN INTERESTS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
AVAILABLE MATERIALS 


Lt will be the purpose in this Department to illustrate, as Sar as 
practicable, modern interiors furnished with articles obtainable in 
the markets, and the Editors will be pleased to advise interested 
readers the sources from which such material may be obtained 
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ORIGINAL XV CENTURY ITALIAN SACRISTY CUPBOARD 
BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


fi WIS excellent example of Italian renaissance 
cabinet work formed a part of the Davanzati 
collection of Italian antiques. It was procured for 
the Museum at the Davanzati sale held in New 
York a few years ago, which was so largely respon- 
sible for the recent revival of American interest in 
Ltalian interiors and furniture. The illustration 


shows its setting in the Hall of Tapestries at the 
Museum, 
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Interiors Adapted from the Italian 


PART III. FLOORS AND TRIM 
By WALTER F. WHEELER 


N planning interiors in the Italian style particular 

importance attaches to the treatment of floors, 

for with interiors so simple and direct in character 
it is necessary that floors be in keeping with their 
surroundings. The floor is essentially a foundation 
for the room and should suggest strength and solid- 
ity; for this reason the colors used upon floors 
should be darker than those in walls and ceilings 
and every effort should be made to use materials 
which by their very nature add an appearance of 
stability. 

There are instances where floors in loggias, vesti- 
bules or entrance halls may be paved with flat 
stones of irregular shape, if not too rough in char- 
acter. An extremely good treatment for use in such 
cases, or even for a simple interior where expense 
is a consideration, would be a natural gray cement 
floor lined off into squares, with narrow lines of 
black cement paint, or else every alternate square 
painted black. Such squares might be from 12 to 18 
inches on a side and the lines themselves from Ze 
inch to 34 inch in width. Cement offers many 


attractive possibilities in the usual forms of ter- 
razzo or in combination with tile or metal inserts. 

Brick, in various forms, provides excellent floors 
for rooms arranged in the Italian style and its 
moderate cost supplies another argument for its 
wider use. The well known Roman brick which is 
widely used in Italy for flooring is easily to be had in 
America and excellent results may be had by plac- 
ing two such brick side by side and then cutting off 
the corners of the oblong thus formed making a 
hexagonal shape which forms a useful paving unit. 
Where a large surface is to be paved the expanse 
may be broken by bands of brick laid in a manner 
different from that used for the rest of the flooring 
and these bands may be of contrasting colors. 

The use of quarry tiles marks the step to the form 
of flooring to be next considered. They may be 
had in a large number of colors and when choice is 
made of an appropriate color and a fitting contrast 
is obtained in selection, of a color for mortar, a 
successful result may be expected. Tiles of many 
kinds are offered in the market and many are well 
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Courtesy Doubleday, Page & Company 


Italian Wall Cabinet Suitable for Modern Bookcase Design in Italian Interiors 
Example of favorite lozenge shape panels with raised mouldings 
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Original XVIII Century Venetian Polychrome Door 
Courtesy of Paul Chalfin 


suited to Italian surroundings. Their selection 
must always be governed by a proper regard for the 
reserve which in interiors of this type is quite neces- 
sary and it will be generally found that a single 
toned, undecorated tile of pleasing geometric 
shape will make a satisfactory, restful floor. 

Wooden floors may be of several types and among 
them are parquetry and matched boards in geo- 
metric patterns. Wide boards, keyed together with 
the keys plainly visible, are highly appropriate and 
use might be made of oak or some other close 
grained native wood, stained to a dark, soft brown. 
These floors are frequently laid with square edged 
boards and with the joints purposely left open and 
filled with a black mastic compound that helps to 
create a sense of rugged construction. 

The furniture workers of America, whose success 
in reproducing excellent examples of Italian furni- 
ture of the late fifteenth or sixteenth century has 
been already pointed out, have not been more re- 
sourceful in adapting the spirit of the older age to 
the requirements of today than the makers of floor 
coverings of different kinds. Unless an architect 
has given the subject a thorough investigation it 
would be difficult to realize the extent of the variety 
which is offered. Among the materials which are 
useful in furnishing interiors of the Italian type are 
many kinds of “fabricated”’ floor coverings, such as 
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various forms of linoleum and a number of cork 
products such as tiles and carpeting. These mate- 
rials are to be found in plain colors, in squares of 
contrasting colors, and also in tile and marble pat- 
terns, and since they are to be had in units of con- 
venient size, are easily installed and give excellent 
service, they are being widely used. 

The Italian interior is generally dominated by the 
fireplace. A study of illustrations of such interiors 
as are included here will show that considerable 
variety is possible in the treatment of mantels, but 
that almost all successful examples are of stone or of 
some modern substitute for stone or marble. Man- 
telpieces can be easily cast in cement from the 
architect’s individual design, but the American 
market offers many mantels of various substances 
which are of excellent design and frequently exact 
copies or close approximations of mantels from well 
known Italian palaces and which are of quite 
moderate cost. In selecting or designing mantels 
for such surroundings it must be remembered that 
the scale of a mantel in an early Italian interior is 
quite different from that in the designing of a house 
based on Georgian or colonial precedent. In the 
Italian interior, the general scale is much larger; 
frequently the fireplace opening is almost high 


Window with Splayed, Paneled Jambs in Italian Style 
Myron Hunt, Architect 
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enough to walk into and the 
effect, while lacking nothing in 
refinement, is far bolder and 
stronger and much more virile, in 
keeping with the more robust 
treatment of walls and ceilings. 
There is considerable variety in 
the form which the Italian mantel 
may assume; the shelf of the 
mantel is not as important as with 
mantels of most other types, and 
frequently it disappears alto- 
gether. The “hooded’’ fireplace, 
which was inherited from the 
Gothic period, was often em- 
ployed and it is much used today 
in interiors of this kind, for its 
form and general scale recommend 
it for rooms where lofty ceilings 
are the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. Another favorite treat- 
ment called for the placing about 
the fireplace of merely a heavy 
bolection moulding which was 
generally of stone or marble. An 
instance of this treatment is 
illustrated and a section of the 
moulding is given on page 203. 
The highly developed chimney 
piece and over-mantel are not 
characteristic of this period except 
as the “‘hooded”’ fireplace may be 
so considered. The fireplace in 


Doorway with Moulded Cement Architrave and 
Wood Paneled Doors in Italian Style 
Bigelow & Wadsworth, Architects 


the Italian room is nevertheless the 
dominating featureand this is achieved 
by the large opening and the vigorous 
moulding and carving of the stone 
mantel. The space above the mantel is 
generally left free for a tapestry, paint- 
ing or sculptured ornament. 

Trim is also a matter of much im- 
portance. In the discussion of ceil- 
ings in THE Forum for October it was 
pointed out that much of the success 
of a ceiling in an Italian interior often 
consisted in the presenting of a strong 
and abrupt contrast to walls, but just 
the opposite condition obtains in regard 
to trim about windows and doors or the 
arrangement of baseboards, in planning 
which the effort is to make them appear 
to be a part of the surrounding walls. 
It is true that sometimes—as may be 
seen in a few of these illustrations— 
the detail about a door may be of wood 
and as different as possible in appear- 
ance from the walls, but in these in- 


Details of Mouldings from Five Italian Wood Doors 


All are reproduced at the same scale 
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stances the door frame is apt to be richly carved 
and probably polychromed and gilded, so that in 
effect it ceases to be a mere doorway and becomes 
an architectural asset of the first importance. 
Usually, however, the trim about doors and win- 
dows would be made extremely simple and incon- 
spicuous—often flush with the plaster walls so 
that it was almost invisible, or else so concealed 
within the deep reveals that it was hardly notice- 
able, and almost always it would be painted or 
treated in some way to tie it into the walls, thus 
almost entirely concealing it. The baseboard, of 
course, was regarded as having only utilitarian 
value and was usually a mere protecting fillet a few 
inches high; often it was still further minimized and 
became a quarter-round at the angle between floor 
and walls. 

In some instances, especially in rooms which are 
large and of considerable height, paneling was occa- 
sionally used to a height of five or six feet, with 
plaster or hangings above. Where paneling is used 
the panels should be in bold, vigorous scale, ar- 
ranged in squares similar to English renaissance 
work but larger in size, often not less than two feet 
on aside and with a correspondingly vigorous cap. 
The mouldings of the panels may show some slight 
carving or use of carved beading and they offer as 
well an excellent opportunity for polychrome deco- 
ration in small areas of color. 
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Modern Door Designed in Accord with Italian Precedent 
Richardson, Barott & Richardson, Architects 


Among the important details of interior trim in 
the domestic architecture of Italy are doors and the 
wooden shutters or blinds which are often used. 
The older examples, made quite as much for pro- 
tection as for architectural appearance, are paneled 
in various ways. These doors and shutters are 
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Above is Fireplace in Villa Caronia, Florence, 
with Detail of Moulding 
Courtesy of E. F. Dodge 


At Right are Two Mantels of Modern Manu- 
facture, Based on Italian Originals 
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generally of walnut or chestnut, and like wooden 
ceilings are often polychromed or lightly decorated 
with gilt. Owing to the deep reveals made nec- 
essary by the thickness of walls, such doors and 
shutters are often surrounded by very little actual 
woodwork and in some old examples are fixed 
directly to the stone of the surrounding jambs. 

Sometimes an excellent result may be had at a 
cost comparatively small by placing about a door 
opening a wide plaster band with face moulded 
edge; such a band, which really constitutes a form 
of trim, may be marbleized or given the same. treat- 
ment as the surrounding walls for the slight shadows 
cast by the moulded edge will give the architec- 
tural emphasis which is required. It may be noted 
here that important doorways should be of gener- 
ous width which of course involves the use of double 
doors. For such doors the Italian metal workers 
produced exceedingly well designed hardware— 
long strap hinges which extended across the entire 
width of the doors and huge locks, which were not 
mortised but left fully exposed. Sometimes the 
doors are studded with nails having richly orna- 
mented wrought iron heads. American makers of 
hardware are particularly successful in their door 
hardware in the Italian style. To avoid too much 
cutting up of the walls only doors of real impor- 
tance are given any architectural emphasis, minor 
doorways being often entirely concealed and made 
“blind’’ doors, which are almost invisible, since 
absolutely no trim is used and the doors themselves 
are precisely like the walls about them. 

Much of the trim which is discussed here in- 
volves the use of mouldings which are of great 
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importance in interiors of any type. The mould- 
ings most successful in Italian interiors exhibit an 
accentuated difference between different members— 
some being robust, swelling surfaces while others 
are of small scale and quite deeply cut. There 
are however no sharp arrises, care being taken to 
round all edges to give a soft appearance. In 
paneling, the stiles are generally thin and narrow, 
the greater prominence attaching to the panel 
which is achieved by the use of wide mouldings 
which are often raised and frequently designed in 
the reverse, so that the depth of moulding coming 
toward the panel is greater than at the outer edge. 
The use of mouldings in interiors can be profitably 
studied from the furniture of this period because 
of its highly architectural character and the inti- 
mate relations which it sustained to the structural 
interior. 

The treatment of windows follows, generally, 
that of doors. The more important windows were 
often extended to the floor and made to open, in 
the French fashion, in two folds. Owing to the 
depth of the walls the reveals would ordinarily be 
deep enough to take the windows or even the 
shutters which were sometimes used, so that hang- 
ings might be undisturbed on the plane of the main 
walls. 

The thoughtful planning of the details of floors 
and interior trim goes far toward making a success 
of an Italian domestic interior, a type which de- 
pends for final effect very largely upon careful co- 
ordination of all the different parts to make up the 
setting or background which is afforded for furni- 
ture and other accessories. 


A Modern Piece of Furniture Faithfully Reproducing an Italian Original and Carried by Dealers 
Length, 57 ins., width, 23 ins., height, 38 ins. 


Style of North Italian Early Renaissance. 
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Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


The Present Lumber Market 


By MAX MYERS 
Vice-president, The Nicola, Stone & Myers Co., Cleveland 


We present here through the courtesy of Building 
Industry, the official organ of The Builders’ Ex- 
change of Cleveland, an interesting statement of 
present lumber market conditions in Cleveland, 
which apply in general to large centers in most 
sections of the country. The paragraph on stocks 
in local yards is omitted because it particularly 
relates to Cleveland conditions, where the 50 or 
more yards carry an adequate stock.—THE EpIToR. 
I market, I am going to present it from four 

different angles: 

ist. Conditions at the manufacturing or saw 
mill end. 

2d. Transportation facilities. 

3d. Stocks on hand in local yards. 

4th. Prices. 

Taking up No. 1, which pertains to conditions 
at the mill end, reliable reports from various asso- 
ciations in the South and the West indicate that 
the cut is 30% to 40% below normal. Many of 
the smaller mills have cut out completely; a great 
many of them have been forced to liquidate on ac- 
count of poor business conditions, and some of the 
larger mills closed down some months ago because 
operation at that time meant a loss. Stocks on 
hand at the mills are very small, due to conditions 
stated above, and also due to the increased demand 
which has sprung up within the last month or six 
weeks. This increased demand comes from the rail- 
roads, from the South, which is prosperous on 
account of increase in cotton prices, and from a par- 
tial revival of the home building program, so long 
delayed. The railroads entered upon a large car 
repairing program several months ago and are now 
requiring large amounts of lumber, particularly of 
the better grades. The South is building more 
houses than at any time within the last eight or ten 
years. The Middle West and Eastern states all 
show improvement along home building lines, but 
industrial building is almost at a standstill. 

Practically all this year transportation facilities 
have been in excess of requirements, whereas dur- 
ing and directly after the war we never knew when 
we could expect shipment and even after ship- 
ment, never knew when cars would arrive. Today 
we are obtaining prompt shipments and excellent 
service from the railroads. 


N discussing the subject of the present lumber 


Lately we have heard some rumors of car short- 
age in the South, but thus far it has not made itself 
manifest. The coal and crop movement, both of 
which are now due, will undoubtedly have its effect 
on the movement of lumber, but I do not look for 
any severe car shortage this fall or winter. 

There was a time when lumbermen, in common 
with bankers, real estate men and safe fellows, were 
called profiteers. Just what measure of truth was in 
that statement so far as the other fellows were con- 
cerned, I do not know, but it never really applied to 
lumber. The fact of the matter is, lumber has been 
liquidated, deflated, readjusted, or whatever name 
our economic doctors give to letting the wind out of 
high prices. 

In proof of this statement, I have put together 
some figures covering lumber prices in 1915, 1920 
and 1921. My investigation shows that the lowest 
prices prevailing in the Cleveland market were in 
March, 1915, and the highest prices were in March, 
1920; so the figures are based on those three periods. 


COMPARATIVE LUMBER PRICES 


Per PerCent Per 
Cent In- De- Cent In- 

25 Commonly Used March crease August crease crease 

Items March 1920 1920 1921 1921 1921 

Units of 1000 ft. 1915 (Highest over under Over 

Peak) 1914 1920 1914 
NOSE Week bios eee $40.00 $115.00 188% $100.00 13% 150% 
Won2. Waeola. se -00 100.00 194% 85.00 15% 150% 
Nou wes Lee 30.00 83.00 177% 60.00 28% 100% 
NOS 4 Wer Pe Ue ee 29.00 73.00 152% 52.00 29% 79% 
2x4 and 2x6 Y. P.... 30.00 73.00 148% 42.00 42% 40% 
2x8................ 31.00 74.00 139% 43.00 42% 39% 
2x10. 32.00 74.00 131% 43.00 42% 34% 
2x12 34.00 75.00 121% 44.00 28% 29% 
3x10. 34.00 78.00 129% 55.00 29% 62% 
4x4... 32.00 73.00 122% 45.00 38% 41% 
SxB is. sk. ue sees eo)? 32.00. "7400 1381%): 50.00 32% 56% 
12x12.............. 37.00. 80.00 116% 58.00 18% 57% 
1" B. and B. Finish.. 44.00 175.00 298% 87.00 50% 98% 
1x6 B. and B. Siding. 36.00 130.00 261% 60.00 % 67% 
1" B. and B. Fig.... 38.00 155.00 308% 72.00 538% 89% 
Clear Qak Flg...:.. 64.00 300.00 366% 127.00 58% 98% 
Clear Maple Flg.... 55.00 240.00 335% 122.00 49% 122% 
1’C.and B. tr.Cypress 55.00 155.00 182% 129.00 17% 135% 
1x6 No.2 Y.P...... 29.00 78.00 169% 37.00 53% 28% 
1x8 No.2 Y. P...... 29.00 80.00 176% 39.00 51% 34% 
PL NOge hs Pacnae 29.00 80.00 176% 39.00 51% 34% 
1x12 Nor 2 VR 30.00 82.00 173% 39.00 52% 30% 
6" Cedar Siding..... 32.00 90.00 181% 55.00 39% 72% 
~ 1x8 Bung. Siding.... 40.00 110.00 175% 97.00 12% 148% 
Shingles... 5...... °4.50 11.00 144% 6.25 438% 39% 
Grand Average...... $35.22 $106.32 202% $63.45 40% 80% 
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Important Note: It must be remembered that freight rates showed an 
increase of approximately 75% in the period from March, 1915, to the 
present time. This increase in freight rates amounts to from $5 to $6 per 
thousand feet of lumber. The average increase in the cost of lumber 
itself between the first and last dates should therefore be placed at 64% 
rather than at 80% as shown in the foregoing table. 
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Tax-Exemption Encourages the Expenditure of One Hundred Million 


Dollars in New Construction 


vantage of the tax-exemption enactment of 

the legislature has been watched with great 
interest from every section of the United States. 
The city ordinance which provided for such exemp- 
tion releases for a period of ten years all residential 
construction, excepting hotels, from taxation to 
the extent of $5,000 of the appraised valuation per 
family, with a limit of $1,000 a room on apartments 
smaller than five rooms. 

Henry H. Curran, President of the Borough of 
Manhattan, and an active supporter of the tax- 
exemption legislation, has recently analyzed the 
result of this enactment during the first four months 
of its life. The tax-exemption ruling did not go 
into effect until February, 1921, although it was 
made retroactive from April 1, 1920, to extend for 
a period of two years from that time. In the four 
months after February, 1921, plans for 20,897 homes 
were filed in the frve boroughs of Greater New York. 
This is an increase of building of 215% over the 
same period the year before. Since the enactment 
of the exemption ordinance, plans for an average 
greater than 1,000 homes a week were filed. Of 
these plans a great number have been for moderate 
cost one- and two-family houses, of which over 
12,000 were filed in the first four months. Tax- 
exemption also gave a great impetus to the building 
of apartment houses. Plans for 447 of these, 
housing 8,995 families, were filed in that period, 
representing an increase of 674% over the same 
period the year before. 

Figured in terms of dollars, the tax-exemption 
means a saving for a period of ten years of over 
$1,400 per family. The fact that homes appraised 
for less than $5,000 are tax-free, and that houses 
of higher appraisal have the taxes materially re- 
duced, makes this a negotiable saving from a real 
estate viewpoint. It is having the effect of stimu- 
lating sales, not only to prospective home owners 
but to those who purchase apartment houses on 
an investment basis. 

This fall the definite working of the tax-exemp- 
tion ordinance may be seen in all of the low land 
value districts of the five boroughs of Greater New 
York. Residential construction is booming and in 
many localities records are being broken. All this 
is directly the result of tax-exemption, combined 
with a decrease in the cost of construction. It 
means that with this decreased cost of construction, 
the actual cost of inexpensive dwellings is not far 
from pre-war levels, and it is on this basis that 
millions of dollars are now being invested in this 
field. Another natural result of tax-exemption 
has been to encourage the release of large amounts 
of mortgage money for moderate cost dwelling 
construction. Those who bitterly opposed the tax- 
exemption measure have been silenced entirely by 
the definite, beneficial results from the public view- 
point. Without question, tax-exemption should be 


[= experiment in New York in taking ad- 


encouraged in every section of the country where a 
reaction similar to that which has taken place in 
New York may be expected. Architects will find 
it to their advantage to bring up this subject 
locally. It may well be made a political issue, and 
certainly it should be a definite business issue, not 
only from the viewpoint of architects, but from 
that of the average local business man. 


CONSTRUCTION COST AND VOLUME 
FIGURES 


VALUABLE service to those following the 

trend of costs is being supplied by the Engineer- 

ing News-Record in determining an index figure 
to indicate monthly the cost of construction and 
the volume of building actually put under contract. 
The year 1913 in each case is accepted as normal and 
considered the base of 100%. The figures computed 
monthly show the gain or loss over corresponding 
figures of that year. The volume index figure is 
secured by determining what amount of money in 
1913 would have been sufficient to buy the con- 
struction corresponding to total amounts of current 
contracts. This figure is then compared with the 
total amount of money expended for construction 
in 1913. It is recognized that 1913 was not a nor- 
mal year in construction, but it is used as the base 
because of its general adoption in post-war statis- 
tics. Erratic results of comparison are avoided by 
comparing present monthly figures, not with figures 
of the corresponding month in 1913, but with the 
monthly average for the whole year. 

The current index numbers are reproduced here. 
It will be noted that general construction cost is 
35% cheaper than one year ago, 39% under the 
peak and but 66% above the 1913 level. In the 
volume index it will be seen that the actual volume 
of building under construction in 1921 is 15% under 
that of the first ten months in 1913. The October, 
1921 figure shows the rate at which contracts are 
being let compared with the 1913 average. 


Index Number Construction Cost 


November, 1920) oc% 5 oj5 cisdis << 40.0 0 one » atthe 166.32 
October !1921 cee cb. are tein ba 2 p's eae 182.57 
November, 1920) writs vs Aik etealew & o eree a 255.32 
Peak; June, 1920... Ws wisses 8. bee dane s ae 273.80 

TBs shh ne aay week Shee Weg, ie ee ee 100.00 


Index Number Construction Volume 


Monthly 

October, 1927 . 4° s cike wae beck vk 9k aerate eee 109.00 
September, 1023 1.03. 000 7 neath ess oes eee 114.00 
October; 1920s Ata, ea on ure eee 73.00 
1913 cel Os pee de oo os Sa eae 100.00 
Yearly 

1931 (10 months} 304¥i en wieka seas cae 85.00 
1920 (10, monthe). Sicha s weme gon bone olin ids care 98.00 
1018 TS aks cx ten ean ae ae ee 100.00 


These tables are printed here through the 
courtesy of the Engineering News-Record. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


[te editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(0) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 


President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Former Secretary, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLIAMS 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WILLIAM L. GOODWIN 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
ake the development of provision for electrical service in 

uildings. 


REAL ESTATE 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Forum and THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 
DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.’’ Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


AUTOMOTIVE BUILDINGS 
HAROLD F. BLANCHARD 


For years a specialist in the layout and equipment of build- 
ings of this type. Mr. Blanchard is a mechanical engineer 
and has practical knowledge of special conditions in many 
sections of the country through personal investigation. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HuntTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


President, The Agricultural Engineering Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Professor and Head of Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Ohio State University. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economical layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


WiLitiamM L. BowMAN 
Attorney, Member of the New York Bar 


Specialist in legal matters pertaining to real estate and 
building contracts. 


rat 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
NEW ENGLAND 


BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. 


NEW YORK 


All prices are retail, 2 5 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. : § e 8 Mt & 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note Hy i § 2 6 5 = t z 2 E 
below. s ga 3 Be. = # eS $ S M te 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions OP 23 eo” be F 3 = eee 3 £ 5 ) 
oe ° h Go e 
received. as OF aM To Zz Zz <% 3 a ° ia) 
1) Bulk Limes ci cnccss cancwesdeceee base ads ohesesers issPOt QWha Gc ere Seis Baeiy a Pe See bac Jem vou de ele shes 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) DING cveiicaveticcmeene ees -eper bbl. $2.75 $3.20 $3.25 $4.60 PR ee hn vat $3.10 $3.10 3.90 $3.00 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbls..................---eeper bbl. =... 4.50 4.50% 4.60* $4.50 $4.50% $5. o0* 4.65 4.60 4.75 4,50 
(4) Crushed Stone:...scccdes<sensee Peano oa usteb eh clocten css DOr Ott 2.50 hte 4.35 Sat ARE 2.75 | 3.60) 2 eee sons 
(S) Crished Stone. 22. sive vtesneces wetchetests soem awe per ydzoe as 3.75 3.50 4.00* ere nite 2.64 5.25 er 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/,x334) ....perM. ..... 18.00 24.00 17.00 25.00 17.50 15.00 18.00 20.00 30.00 16.50 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized.............-2+ee08 a me clele Cewailetaye per ft. .05 .04 .05 .045 .05 .06 05 -05 .05 05 
{9) Drain Tl6, 6. 2. ics. cease satan swee cee ices ers apendsDOl tts -15 .186 .30 .14 .125 ee .15 -129 -125 .07 .105 
(10) Flue Lining, 8} in. x 834 in............64- a oe perft. .30*  50%* .36 .35 oo eer 50%* .275 .30 .33 23S 
(11) Flue Lining, 834 in. x 13 in.......... bea He'e-e Se MaaTaR oe’ ccper, ft. .45* 50%" .54 .53 .495 os 50%* .40 .45 .50 .50 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay............+++------por M. 85.00 75.00 9000 70.00 70.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 73.00 80.00 70.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, inc. bags......... ees taie ok SPOT LON ue aes vd 25.00* 30.00* 25.00 21.43 15.00* 20.00 14.00 12.00 25.00 20.00 
(14) Gravel, washed 2. 5 occ snes nvices aa vidletss sme deduce eeipere DON VG ae exits ard eo TOO 2.50% eae 3.257 2.00 ee ye Race steal 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.)..........cceeceeee ...-.por M. ag 260.00 300.00 221.10  350.00* 240.25 250. 00 275.00 300.00 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.).............. Kivicis's Jaane per M. = 140.00.) .5% ys ecw, 0417-90) 200,06 Perey hie eae waren 
(17) Hydraced Lime (mason’s) in 50 Ib. paper bags........ -....per bag -50 .50 .80 .575 55 .45 -60 .525 -60 65 50 2 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags............ perbag .... .55 .85 .625 .60 -60 -70 .606 -70 PY fod 65 
(19) Halle, o..iccevcsiewesede pao tepemamy eae aekmers o--eperbu. .50 » .50—:si«iw BS OO SOO ae, 
(20) Motal Lath, Exp., Gauge No. 24, weight 3.4 Ibs.f......... petiyd. vs... -2933 =.38 .35 .33 .2933 .40 33 we 45 Shae | 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, weight 3 Ibs..... per yd. .255 .37 .34 .32 .2260* .38 eae .30 awe ey ‘ 
(22) Mortar Color, red........ PO ert oa hie per Ib 03 .03 .025 .03 .03 035 .025 .05 .05 .03 ‘ 
(26), Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x02. in) coricde ec cascesade snes cae per M. 140.00 220.00 160.00 170.00 153.50* 170.00 129.75 160.00 200.00 160.00 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).............. Pethesices por ft loses .185 .24 .19 -20 siete .20 «tote .16 ee -20 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.)....per bbl. 3.20 3.20 3.30 3.18 3.20 2.80* 3.35 3.54 3.10 3.35 3.50 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth Sk........ecceseeeeess+s.+-POr 8K. .10 -10 -075 .075 .075 -10 .075 .075 -10 .10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (344x4x84 in.)........ Pt Ae Reng per M. 75 Obie oe Re < se. sess. 60,60 76/00 7, puuuee 
(32) Plaster Board, %% in. thick................ adces cea spOr.WMic8d. tte .s- 32,50 40.00 28. ‘00* 31, 25 .23* .28* 34.50 32.00 32.00 35.00 
(33) Sand2(Gallding);, .\<.c0c<b ewes ceiea'ndc cas assem Gitte ce penis perton.... 1.55 aD aes Pore 2.50 oo ae 4.00 : 
(34) ‘Sand (Bullding) ok oo ei iccas scale te ate eacees . per yd. Bria 2.50 2.00 1.50 wate 1.80 2.00 ace ie per 4.00 ciate 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list...... Raabe sates Ret 2 percent. 30% 50% 40% 40% 45% 20% 45% 53% 60% 45% 50% 
{96} Wall Goning,. °Olitcc. ts cic sab henc. coebacccuomeaces -sPerit.:, ceur 45%" .32 . 24% ee .32 4570 36 .18 Pr .22 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags ................ perton .... cee cco enlU0 ey eae chee aie vel SOT vase 20,00m 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks, incl. sks..........perton 23.00 24.00% 24.00% 24.00% 28.00 22.00% 26.00* 20.00% 20.50% 22.50 19.00% 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., incl. sks... ..-per ton - 21.00* 21.00% 20.50% 21.00% 18.00% 20.50* 15.00 14.20* 2250 17.00 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib., incl. sks. + e+eeee-por ton 23. ‘00 24.00* 24.00* 24.00* 28.00 22.00% 26.00* 20.0C 20.50* 25.00% 20.00 
(42) Wall Ties, galvanized. ...........50-0. SE re a uatee spOl.Wet x sce Ob 2 GOle wea. 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5 .00 5.00 
(43) Wall Pluge.¢ oc. vac 2s ante eaen a aieagie = ¢ gleieTh aye le erate Cia weone sOl MiMress 4.5 GO,00 35.00 care 30.00 30.00% 30.00 25.00 25.00 28.00 <i 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (singles; tstripped).................. per sq 7.00* 9.50% 7.00* ie 8.008 eee 6.50¢ 7.00% 6.50% 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy)........... ....Per 8q. 37008 3s 2.90 Soge hn 4.35 2.65¢ 2.75** 3.00t 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, tmedium, §heavy).......... per sq. 2.30§* 3.50§  4.25§* one Brat: 2.88§* 2.65§* 2.25 2.25§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt. ............cecceeccees per M. sq. ft ‘ 50 00 55.00* es. £0,00 eee. 60.00% 55.00 aes 
(48) Stucce Board, Narrow Key.........---.eeeeeeeeeee per M. sq. ft 55.00 60.00* ia rae PE Jess) 5000 Ares - 
LUMBER ITEMS ; + * 
(40) Wood Lath No.1" (elze 4b). 2. oo 2c cncevescessaaees per M. ¢ 13.00 9.60 13.00° 11.00 12.50°  12.00° 12,00=s 12.00 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft........ per M. Board ft. ne 65.00 eae Baris 45.00 45.00% .... 40.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........... per M. Board ft. . ah ; : os ae 38.00 40.00" 5 eee. 45.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths......... ..per M. Board ft. : ati i ae Sree 38.00 36.00% 0) say 40.00 
(63) 1x4 No.2 Sheathing. cass edtcte cons avecce teas per M. Board ft. . a MP Eee ea i art 38.00 40.00 Joe 36.00 
(04) 1x4: “B Flooring .3:scaseeo saves ssace «.+.+-.-por M. Board ft. ‘ os 60.00* é ana 90.00 85.00*%9 > [23 62.00 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish...............es+e0-- per M. Board ft. 80.00 ‘ 5385 90.00 90.00 hate 75.00 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding. .............. Sane per M. Board ft. Z 60.00* xe : a 65.00 vee F000 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding...........+..+. per M. Board tt. a as wie! 1s, eee . 65.00%) oe 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber.........--sse0e- aerate per M., Board ft. . 3. ite 498-06 <ae) wee. 150.00 160.00 saeco. MGGoOE 
(59) 3x4 “B” Partition............. BREF ATS eR per M. Board ft. > 60.00 eee i ee WP 
(60) 4x4 “B” Ceiling...........00- pa we Ree He ¥ per M. Board ft. a. RG 00 nec aa soe 4 60.00% ....) Soren 
(61) 4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding.......... ......por M. Board ft. re 60.00* S45 a hm 58. 00 60,00 .... 60.00 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine..............+- a whatcha earanetcne over list 50% 3 nee 015 1.25 ee, .015* 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears........... eee ee, ee perM e i pe ae 6.75 7.50 poe. 6.20 
(64) Washington 16 In.,'5/2 Clearé: i iciscennccdedpaneccecs per sq Pe cat’ eis? rae 5.50 6.00 i 5.10 
(65) Canadian 6 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears....... Pee ae ee per M. s es 7.00 Hike Se Bt 7.50 oe 6.75 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears....cccctsvscsessccces per sq Beam I Paes es Pos 6.00 cane nae 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in. No..1 Com. Yeliow PineBoards...per M. 35.00* 4 38.00 4.00°  .... <a 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
(68) Stucco, Camont:. \ «4:04 s5es dws fee and eae areas Per Sq. ¥d. .<.:. ans ae 60 4 ae 
(69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not Incl. Bags....... Per Sq. Yd- ._... “ita ; ove ed ae Be 
(70) Price and Rebate on Rage: » 2.52.2 << o0a08 seen saree eh Ota. 30 ee een 10 ay 30 ian 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note Kind)* ................++: Per Sq. Ft. 0435 05 055 ev 04 036 


MERC NEDRALLGHEOGEOUPOODSSONNDEADEDIEUGRSERSONOTEEOREDEDAS LEDEUUREGUESORCEOOSERESSUONTASERDELONCUOEITOUEEAE SEDUELOREOELUNUOEOAECAELORDELASATOADEDMERERSONPOOSUSSURSEREUARETELASUADUNPOEELOEL CHUSCUSEUASLAEESUNEOGEAADLAEA AEA ASLOEAOLOEY EEL OSUOEE YOON ONT BOARUOEOS GRAUOSTEROpLOEEEE 
Mer iin i 


Flue Lining (Item 10, 11)—Bos- 


POUL 

*(Above Item 49)—No lumber re- 
visions received for this issue from 
this city. 

§Portland, consumer prices; con- 
tractor quotations on application. 

tttAlbany allows 10% and 2% off 
to contractors if paid by 10th of 
month following delivery. 

tAbove Hartford Lumber prices 
means prices advancing at whole- 
sale. 

tAbove Utica lbr. items means 
prices at yard, add 25c per load 
for delivery less than 1,500 ft. and 
40c per load for over 1,500 ft. 


ton, Albany, off list. 
15 days. 

City. 
New York, Providence. 
$3.25. 


Hollow Building Tile 
16)—Portland, not 


and °%, 


Gravel (14)—New York, 
Boston, Hartford, per ton. 


stocked 
Portland; Albany, heavy, less 10% 


Portland, 


60% off list, 10% cash discount in 


Fire Clay (Item 13)—New York 
100 lb. bag rate; 
for returned cloth sacks, Boston, 


no credit 
$2.75 to 


(Items 15- 
in 


21)—New 


Lime, Barreled (Item No. 3)— Hair (19)—-New York, per Ib.; 
Providence, Albany, common; 300 Hartford, 4 lbs. per bu. 
lb. barrel, New York City; Hart- Metal Lath (Item 


ford, price for finishing lime, com- York City, Gauge 26. 
mon, $4.30. Hydrated (Items 17, 
18)—-Oswego, per bu. of 70 Ibs. 


less than 2,000 ft. 
Crushed Stone (5)—New York, 


Portland Cement 


Par. Tile (26 & 28)—New York, 
(Item 29)— 


Plaster Board (Item 32)—New 
York City, Albany, price for each, 


size 32x36x% in.; Hartford, 32x 
36x %. 
Wall Coping (326)—Boston, per 


cent. off; Hartford, 8 inch; Port- 
land, 30% off list, 10% cash dis- 
count, in 15 days. 

Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)—Re- 
turned bags. Syracuse, Utica, 
Providence, New Haven, 15c; Al- 
bany, Oswego, 1%c¢ each; Boston, 
12ce each; Hartford, 13c, come for 


bags; New York City, 25c. Sacks 
extra, Binghamton. 
Wall Plugs (Item 43)—New 


York, chiefly hardware dealers. 


Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
70 lbs., Syracuse. 
Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 


bany; 3 ply, 63 lbs., Utica, 


Stueco Board (Items 47, 48) 
Hartford, Utica, creosoted. 


(Item 49) —Hartford, 
spruce; New York City, 
spruce, $11.50 to $12.00. (© 
—Utica, 10 and 14 ft., $45.00 i¥ 
ft., $47.00. (Items 51, 52)—Ut 
1x6 and 1x8 inches. (Item 5 
Hartford, B Flat; Utica, B & FE 
grain. (Item 56)—Hartfe 
(Item 57)—Utica, spruce; 
ee B & Btr.; (te 


ae” 


—Utica, 6 in.; Hartford, 6 in. B 
Cedar; (Item 62)—Osw 
inch; (Item 67)—Bin 


Hartford, No. C.; Utica, 


Com. 


Wall Board; (Item 11)—Br 
of Wall Board will be fur 


arate ae rf 


iz 


> 
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_. RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY 


All prices are retail, 


delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. my g dt 3 4 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note 2 *® 8 2 & to 5 I a a 
below. s s im Be - 9 a 2 Pe) Py a 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions 4 8 % g™ a. 2 = + 2 a ut 84 
received. fd 2 ra) 8 2 << Ps] ro we Py 3 2 z Ps ° 
SUPE ESINO 6 cls ou wsces Pe isnt 6 0.4%-0 4.0106 008 ev ccness per cwt. 5 welt tere $0.75 splash 10,00 $0.65* $1.00 $0.80 re ees 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis........ Ge Ser etateldioiviate per bbl. $3.60 $3.00 $2.50 3.00 $3.25 . 75 pie 2.75 2.80 $3.15" $ 3.21 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis............ Diet wie wit oie ed Wis per bbis= 66.25 64:75. 9° 44. or 4.00 5.10 dishes nade seid ‘siz’ Jute? 50.00" 
(4) Crushed Stone..............eeeeeee eee ite sion ve dee ee eae Porton ve, xc a er oe b 2.00 2.30 3.75 2.00 5.50* 2.75 3.35 
IR ero vic cine ooo os svc sa ccccccccsvesees penydsa 2:50") 2.00%). 3. wei ORE Beate BoC psiets “dus big oss 4.00 ane 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/,x334).......perM. 30.00 17.00 22.50 $25.00 17.00 23.50 20.00% 20.50 16.00 20.00 21.00 18.00 
TTS STS per ft. .07 .05 .05 ae .06 .04 .035 .05 .06 .06 -05 .09 
OS UU OL YT ras Re binc avid eh ely 'cuiviodile-olese Porto nee A AU Se Cte mh. Sate .095 Baie etre .12 .14 .1675 .17 
(10) Flue Lining, 8% in. x 844 in........ Events nisie'e 6 seis dees os 4 per ft. .50 .30 LaGi74 > 42 34 27* 36 .36 .30 .25 30 31 
(11) Flue Lining 834 in. x 13 in............ Riuwivikisieeiic suis s'e.c'e voles per ft. .65 45 41 63 52 .40% 54 .54 .45 36 45 .47 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9-in. No. 1 ciay...........se++e++5.-.--por M. 80.00 65.00 60.00 75.00 72.00 70.00 75.00 70.00 shes 65.00 69.00 ae 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags............... perton 20.00* 20,00 12.00 30.00% 18.00$ 15.00 22.00 15.00 20.00% 20.00* 17.00 1.50* 
EREINERTIG Ak rote Soh orc cece chs ccs sescecces ne pe peryd. 2.00® 2.75 eee ce 2 Bac: 3.50 2.25% 4.00% 2.00% 2.00% 4.20 ake 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in). .......... ccc eee eee eee per M. 220.00 230.00* 200.00 .... 212.50 sabe cea waists 135.80 260.00 240.00 260.00 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.)............cceeeeeeeeeeees perM. .... 250.00* 95.00 110.00 111.20 70.00. .... occa" 60.00, Si aveee ee 110, 00m 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper bag8............... per-bagn. 15... 4768.46" (59 18.40 -475 .40625 .6C 50 .50 50 .45 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-Ib. paper bags....... cede per bag 75 .50 45 59 58 .50 .5375  .75 -55 -60 .60 55 
see. is. occ sscecceveveccccees por bu. 9.65%), 76%  .48 * .... .75* = 15% = 40 .50 .75* 70 70 “15% 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4bs.t .......... per yd. .40 37 .35 .39 .36 .37 .33 .33 32 .31 36 .40 
(21)Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs. ....... ee eDAl VOar osc 35 Bcc Me para sis ie .30 .30 .30 32 Peer 35 .43 
(22) Mortar Color, red...........-.+--+++ 4 oi SBN eee perlb. —.06 MOORS casa: OG .035 —-.03 .035 .05 0225 .06 .03 .03 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12in.).. 0... 00... cece eee eee ee ees per M. 150.00 110.00 100.00 138.00 90.00 230.00 72.40) 140.00 140.00 150.00 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)............ Baltes weoas per. ft. wate .12 .14 .16 he, ee sis .19 319 a Sfp .195 21 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. (excluding sks.)...........por bbl. 3.20 3.00 2.85 3.15 2.60 3.10 2.85 3.10 2.60 3.00 2.80 2.64 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth Sk ..........seeeeeeer coon ee + POF SK. -10 10 10° 5 -10 .10 .10 .10 -10 -10 -10 .10 .10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (314x4x8}4iM.). 2... eecesesececeserees perM. ..;.. 50.00 cpoieahle Tetae ar Os 00 vase seme 55,00 ites 45.00 51.00 55.00 
(32) Plaster Board, 3% in. thick. ...........00-2eeeeeeeeeee per M. sq.ft. 33.75 32.00 38.75 37.50 38.00 50.00 40.00 37.50 50.00 35.00 32.50 259 
OETA iS ae Sa per ton ee SNe 3.50 3.50. yen scat 2780 2.00° 3.00 2.10 2.60 
(34) Sand (Building)........... ey se Tee oes bce ceecees peryd. 4.00% 2.50 ur Nee ek Pee 3.00 2.05 ber. ea. 3.00* 2.50 2.75 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list......... escccccseeees--porcent. 40% 45% 50% 410% 39% 55% 38% 50% 50% 50% 45% 45% 
(36) Wall Coping, Qin..........-. SEI cinalvidiwe'ciwie'e o14is's 0.0.0.0.0:00> per ft. .25 2a .22 .28 Ps] .18 248 22 .20 .26 .22 28 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-Ib. bags............... .--perton 19.00 20.00 ee CAL site seks beds wince ee, O0 . ene eles 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. sacks, including sacks....per ton 23.00 19.00 18.00 22.00% 25.00¥ 25.00 22.50% 25.00 24.00% 24.00% 22.00 25.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib., including sacks........ perton 23.00 21.00 13.00 21.00% 22.00% 17.00% 17.50* 22.00 20.00% 17.40* 16.80* 17.00 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib., including sacks..... perton 23.00 19.00 18.00 22.00% ..... 25.00% 22,.50*° ci sistas 24.00). 24.008 set A 28) OO 
MIAPOR GEIVEIZEG. 0015050020 2cee cnc cece cecccceescess perM. 5.00% 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.50% 3.50 6.00 5.00 3.00% .... 5.00 4.00 
Pe 5a Re perM. 22.50 25.00 20.00 .... 25.00 ees sitteaeth ade es eek . 28. OG 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; tstripped)......................persq. 6.50f 6.50¢ .... 7.50% 7.50 7.00* 8.00 7.00 7.00F 7.00% 7.45 7.50 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (theavy, textra heavy)............... pea POF-OC nem t-00e sos 70 ei scl ciue) O. 200 un. Ss00 Sek: Saisie 2.75 3.00!  3,00* 3.00% 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, tmedium, §heavy)............. PabSqoe ats00G" . 3, 20S ode 2. 609.6 2:90 Sites Maes Wesco oe 1.50% 235156. 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt.................++++++++. por M. sq.ft. 55.00 55.00% 55.00 .... 55.00 60.00 .... 50.00 &5.00 50.00 Rae 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key..............-eeeeeeeeee per M. sq. ft. ees Hees 55.00 55.00 68.00 70.00 65.00 55.00 60.00 55.00 sveekipeou00 
LUMBER ITEMS * i ape hh OBCOGLLGD «ee 
(49) ES 2 perM. 12.00 ....  .... 13.00 11.50* 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.50 12.50* 12.50 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft ...........per M. Board ft. 46.00* .... wee» 40.00 42.00 42.00 ona 42.00 44.00 40.00 
(61) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths.......... eetame Me epard Meter ir Lhe cfs kts se 48.00 as 2 4600 | 60.00.) --... 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths............... per M. Board ft. 46.00* .... «e»- 40.00 4200 45.00 Aane 40.00 43.00 45.00 cot Pee 
| EME INOs SO ONECAUING.....ccncccscvcvcccccses .....-per M. Board ft. 38.00 satel «ees 40.00 40.00 45.00 aia 40.00 43.00 40.00 BA hs 
(54) 1x4 “B” Flooring...... Seay ete sa's eMac sceees per M. Board ft. 80.00 ....  .... 70.00 70.00 80.00 .... 60.00 65.00 70.00 Mate 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish...............0eeeeeeee: per M. Board ft. 100.00... __.... 100.00 95.00 120.00 _.... 90.00 100.00 95.00 .... .... 
(66) 1x6 “B&Btr” Drop Siding...............0e0ee0e0e- eaMetaih fe ee aan ene) 70.00). 70-W0EO eh pss ieaAls ss. 68,00; Sashes maa 
‘{57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding................55- per M. Board ft. 50.00* .... eo ee 60.00 Juco 00.00 Neiare 65.00 58.00 > eae ; 
|'58) Cypress Finish Lumber ....... | a epoeeee per M. Board ft. 120.00 Lee ARI OE tee: Hae 160.00 160.00 .... .., 
| NERTRIION ccc cccccccc ccc cscs ccc ccceeee per M. Board ft. 80.00 .... .... 70.00 70.00 75.00 .... 75.00 73.00 80.00 .... .... 
60) 4x4 “B” Ceiling......... _ = .Sné-idesonrsespeaicas per M. Boardft. 55.00 ....  .... 60.00 58.00 65.00 .... 55.00 58.00 pa Sg eee ae 
61) 4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding. ..............00005 per M. Board ft. 40.00% ....  .... 60.00 56.00 60.00 .... .... 65.00 s sy 
Mmmmouidings, Yellow Pine .......:..............+-0-+-+ +++: Werte Tht Gt bak etek) AA seee Oe. eH TON. teas. eevee 1310+: \t.008 : 
63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears..............ceeeeceeeceeeees perM. 7.25 aaa Be 8.00 7.00 O80 pad Santos 
64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears............. ase lalette aisle 5 al wa'e'e persq. 6.50 SANG Saas 5.20 ies aaa fa wate 6.50 Se ee 
|65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears............. Subs erte tay Pal Mine BBO okie ink au chores 7 DO ere ys aaaee | her oe Veoarintit aes ges 
'§6) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears............seeeeeeeeeeees persa:. (6:60 sass ae G,00T ME sae rbe Rae aoe" aan ede Prine 03) 
57) 1x6 in.-8 in.- 10 in. 12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards....perM. 46.00 .... ant sires 70030052160. 00 SEin nets 4 60.00% 60; 00 sae eine tah ote 3s 
z ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
re oct peace POC SAYA: © 6 6co cad) akee eee een. .cnee Fy 
|39) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not Incl. Bags.......... Petode) dese Ns oy tears 1 one eet tp Ae $f AES 
MO)iPrice and Rebate on Bags....................ecceseeeeees PerBag- ..., ae. See ee R Perens Se 20M Res Lah: gs ee 25 ie 
"1) Wall Board (Please Note Kind)*..............eeceeeeees Pon Saati 04200 O4mmrca sat cece 0425 05 .... .04 046/14 a 05 her 
Sennen ann nnnnmnannnansnnannnnnniannenninn 110(QVWiHiHt} UiiiiiiiivwWiiiNiMiiiiiiiiiiinGiiiiiniiiiiiinin«#,ddtt-,,,__, cms 
*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- none; Fittsburgh, paper sacks, Rochester; Pittsburgh, fibre; Allen- Roofing, Smooth Surf, (Item 48) 
received for this issue from $2.00 extra per ton, in cloth town Govt.; Paterson, per lb. —55 lbs., Elmira, Rochester. 
nis city. sacks. with no allowance for re- Plaster Board (Item 32) Pater- Stucco Board (Item 47)—Roches- 
Su Means no cloth bags used. turned sacks. Scranton, returned son, price for each. 2 ter, Sheetrock. 
(bulk, Item No. 1)—Read- sks., 25c; Paterson, per bag. Sand (Item 34)—Elmira, 2600 Ib. (Item 49)—Newark, spruce; Al- 
8 80 Ib. bu.; (Barreled, : ‘ yd.; Pittsburgh, del. price river lentown $11.50 to $12.50. (Item 50) 
‘tem 2-3)—(2) Newark includes - Gravel (Item No. 14)—Scranton, front, longer hauls up to $3.00. —Elmira, 12 ft. to 14 ft., No. 2 
‘ls. returned at 15c; (Item 3), 2400 lb. yd.; Elmira, 2500 lb. yd.; F. O. B. Float, $1.60; Scranton, Com. (Item 52)—Elmira, No, 2 
ulshing, returned bags, 10c; Phil- 2000 lb. ton, Reading; Phila- per ton. Com. (Item 54)—Elmira, B, & 
selphia, per bu.; Paterson, 300 lbs. delphia, per ton; Pittsburgh, del. Wall Plaster (Items 39, 40, 41)— Btr. (Item 57)—Elmira, No. 2, 
| Orashea Stone (4)—Pittsburgh, price river front, longer hauls up Returned sacks, 15c, Jamestown, (Item 59)—Elmira, B. & Btr. 
se 1 in. to $3.00. F. O. B. Float, $1.60. Allentown, Scranton, Pittsburgh, ieee 61)—Bimira, fir; (Item 62) 
ern ete elles Hollow Building Tile (Item 15- TE ae eat et Scranton, per 160 ln. fe, ecness 
16)—Rochester, (Item 15) 4 cell; Wall Ties (Itom 42)—Corrugated ing count; (Item 65)—Elmira, 6/2 
lue Lining (Items No. 10, 11) <itern- 16)° 6 cell. Allentown, Elmira; per box, Pitts- SaWe per’ Pd. 
‘Erie, (10) 8x8 in., (11) 8x12 in. Hair (19)—Lbs. per bu., Pitts- burgh. Wall Board (Item 71)—Brand 
(Item 13)—Return burgh, Elmira, 4; Scranton, 7; Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— of Wall Board will be furnished 


68, Elmira, 15c; Jamestown, price per l1b., Erie; old stock, 70 lbs., Elmira; 75 Ibs., Rochester. upon request. 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. 
All prices are retail, 
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MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ATLANTIC STATES 


delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. § § é “= 5 x 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note d Ei 2 6 m) 8 te 5 # 3 
below. 3 2 3 & 3 | fa E a 3 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions er) fair ad aa 5 é « ¢ g> a ° 3 
received. Ez 3a 3a n= Z>) > xB ne ey zd 
1) Bulle Lime.sscusives oan cus eee cas eeeviesdsece oavaveeces per cwt. $0.60* $0.79 $0.75 $0.517 ake Ary whee Gecue +e) .00" 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls.......... Ceceses Bede exe per bbl. * 2.70 2.50 2.25 $2.50 $2.15 $2.80 §2.50 §2.75 2.25 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 ibs. (net) bbis.......... eespeek Cetra vce perbbi. * Bie ae *. ve oP voa wee aide Race 
(4) Crushed Stone............6 pWavdtcidetra be bene ee perton 4.50 2.50 aes anid 3.00 3.75 “3 4.50 5.00 - 
() Crushed State cc55 occ dadescosess cos cosawehsahcriness ces & per yao cis 3.40 aera ween OY dimiasd sone seas ecee tees 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/4x334)....... perM. 14.00 22.00 18.00 21.00* 16.00 20.00 18.00 27.00 21.00 12.35* 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized ...:..c0uc ox Gacenee secs ceatee eae eee perft. .06 .04 .04 .05 .05 .06 .07 .04 .05 .065 
<9) Drain Tile; GlR. io.sc asteswc cas ceceaccucitebweercnd neveisens DOF tls ane Ecsta 11 .14 pi2 ~125 By i 3 -10 .09 11 
Ne Flue Lining, 84% in. x 844 IN......... esses eee eee ae tcaeeee Y perft. .... .36 .20 .30 30 4480 -30 .27 .30 .45 
11) Flue Lining, 8% in. x 13 in............-- SACRO CoE OISE perft. .58 54 .30 45 45 45 .45 -40 -45 .60 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay...... eoehavetanav re sees perM. ...- 76:00 80.00 75.00 80.00 85.00 60.00 60.00 65.00 60.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100- Ib. cloth bags, inc. bags.............eee00- perton .... 21.00 25.00® 18.00 20,00 20.00% 15.00% 14.00% 11.50% 20.00° 
(14) Gravel, waded 520. Sos.<ec ues Ov venison: paedaccereeuore te peryd. 2.50% 2.80 2.75* 2.50 4.00 4.00 2.40 3.25 CP ve ee 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (6xi2x12 ri}... occ ioc. ceec ess cacis per M.210.00* 160.00 200.00 225.00* 200.00 210.00* 185.00 133.35 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.) .........ceeceeeeceeeeers perM. .... 85.00 100.00 cece oses thoes 85.00 75.00 65.00 76.00* 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags............... perbag 475 .45 -40 .375 20.00% 18.50* 21.007 375 -50 1.90* 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags..... Sicdo'sls'wete perbag .65 -60 .57 .50 22.50% 23.50* 22.00% -475 50 2.75 
119) Hlalficcccnccpesnscscs ivan tokens tnaeses tavernas s cite cine perbu. .45 -42 -50 -50 «60° 60 -50 -128 -75 1,067 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs.f.......... peryd. .38 .35 -28 .355 «3003S 635 38 34 -35 .40 
(21} Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25,wt.3 Ibs............peryd.  .87 Pe 3 | -43 sS06T cae 35° 35 wigs -38 345 
(22) Mortar Color, TOG iis oie wie Re 210 tai a vias sane Stelaleleieia Sate crate arate perlb. .04 .04 .06 .035 .05 .04 -0275 -0265 .035 .0225 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12in.)............ dawnigle scieiccnes perM. .... 130.00 110.00 125.00* 180.00 150.00 115.00 100.00 82.50 79.80 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)....... ee cee eee cece ees perft. .18 -19 .155 .18 wieste -20 .17 Bante eves aang 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.).......... per bbl. 3.20 2.85 2.60 2.87 3.50 3.15 3.20 2.50 2.50 3.45 
(60) Extra charge for each cloth 8k... ....6...cceeeseeeecceees POrSk. .10 075 -10 -07 -075 .10 -10 1,+10 -10 -10 
431) Paving Block, vitrified (344x4x8}4 in.)........6.4- eer ncwiaeuhe per M. 65.00% 40.00 te 50.00 «ces, ,COL00 32.00% <238 ) fesae cove 
(82) Plaster Board, 3% in. thick..........sceceseeeees --e..Per M.sq.ft. .30% 35.00 31.25 37.00 «se» 40.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 eaiphe 
(33) Gand (Buliding)sc...05 20k oOe teea ss cee Ranken axaeuttaoie perton 2.00 2.05 1.60 2.00 2.75 . 3.00 2.20 Per 
1234) (Gand (Botding) cc sen eck oo aOh oven seueneeeaanas sv lenne per yd. 2.55 2.10 aeie 2.50 3.00 2.25 thee ane 1.85* 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, offtlist BEAROCAO ODORS acne percent. 50% 40% 25% 50% 50% 50% 50% 55% 55% 51% 
(36) Wall Coping: 9 in, nga cvs ev decde assets seek skentimeseDOr its, § 720 .24 .24 -26 22 cee -20 -20 -20 35 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags.........eceeecees perton 22.00 19.50 BAe wee 24.00 22.00% ance (AO LOGn eee 
(89) Wall Plaster, neat, incloth, 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks............. perton. ..«s 22.50 21.00% 20.25 22.50% 23.00% 24.00% 21.00% 21.00% 25.00? 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks.......... per ton 20.00 23.00* 22.50* 23.00%  24.00* sa cer ene. 00 ae 
(41) Walt Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks....... per ton 22.50 23.00* 22.50% 23.00* 24.00% 21.00% 21.00% .... 
(42) Wall Ties; galvanized 205 ast cicsmemac cy dceew cone neon ene cs per M. 4.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.50 3.50 6,00; “3.76 
(4S) Wall Plage so. caecccsscedviccutsrcarersnncs sancceok eds ss eee per M. 25.00 28.00 25.00 20.00 -»» 16.00 coe 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; tstripped)...............eceee: persq. 8.00T 8.50 6.00 5.70T CASE: 6.759 7.00% 7.25% 7.00% 
(45)’Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy).............005- persq. 3.25* 3.00 3.00T*  2.60** neck: 3.00* 2.50t* 2,60** 2.75§ 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. siecle sie enh co tel ..persq. 2.75f 2.80 2.90§*  2.65§ tee Aas 2.75§ 3.00§* 2.80§* 2.70§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt.. CES ‘por M. sq.ft. .... tie ae ee dOO .»» 60.00 65.00 «ees B5.007°45.007 eae 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key..........cccccccccccceccce per M. sq. ft. 65.00 68.00 cae dude ence Pr 
LUMBER ITEMS 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 ft.)......ccccceecccaccceuecceuecs perM. 13.50 13.00% 98.50 13.00 8.00 6.00 10.60%) |. :cee 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft............ per M. Boardft. .... 40.00 40.00 PS ait anv 38.00 Are hue 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths....... eecbencePOr sv. BoaIdai il etee ots 55.00 Paes “ 50.00 étan PYTT 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths............6.. per M. Boardft. .... 42.50 eee ccoe eees 38.00 eevee oeee 
(63) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing: cccvsavsvescsvcuseccansee baie per M. Boardft. .... Apc ae 5 eee eee eeee ceee 
(64) 1x4 “B” Flooring... 5 o..sasecceseccackesbevecweaas per VM. Boardft. .... 70.00 70.00 : ones 70.00 eee eee 
(68) Yellow Pine Clear Finish...50.42..se00ccsceswsbonss per M. Board ft. 75.00 70.00 90.00 cove eee 
(08) 1x0 “BA4Btr” Drop Siding. sci scencessacueashennes per M. Board ft. 70.00 55.00 Seale aie ste 65.00 we ooee 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding. .......seeeceeeess per M. Boardft. .... piaiats AR ees ware ecve 55.00 eeee cove 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber...........+0+- Besa Pe per M. Board ft. 135.00 Rees ees naa eeee 160.00 ooee eoce 
(59} 3x4 Oy Partition | xnccwd eae pin oe Oc eescccecvescece per MM. Board ft. cove 75.00 70.00 eeee eee eoee 75.00 eeee eee 
00) $/4x4 “BY Calling: pone cewasuce as canetsnsewe tees oe per MV. Boardft. .... 50.00 40.00 tees ence “ecee) 66.00 coee eee 
(61) Yax5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding. .........seeeeeeees per M. Board ft. 65.00 ates Mpg: pane oe ee ooos eeoe 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine ai eccwens cc acecnscaue stcaneeddes over list .... 1.00 1.00 ‘ eene 1.00 scene eons 
(63) Washington 16 in., 6/2 Cleaves... .cascasuvabeoe co nenacceawe perM. .... , Ss eate Aree ee 6.50* 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears... ..ccesccscsdbchevncvecsave DST OG.e).2.6 6 ry we Ap inp eae bed sae <aen eae 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clear8.....cccccccccccscccccccee perM. .... 7.50 6 oma ines whee ae 8,00* Py Pes 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clear8......cceccccceccccccccecs per sq. 6.50 Lae ee . Pry Por we aa 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.- 10 in. 12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards... .per M. > ae es 58.50 oaek ann 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
(BB) Blunon, Comient.. css od'arccsocuminatanee tent nerese oe Per Sq. Yd. FF: mies 52.008 | ..cs 
(69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not Incl. Bags.......... Por'Sa, Yd oe 30 ie ‘aoe pe. 
(70) Price and Rebate on Bage i525 o2:1.55 sev deeekeasncuntacde ss Per Bag. .... Aceh: Par 25 rae ye .20 aieall 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note Kind)* ............... cece ee ee Per Sq. Ft, 0425 04 .0385 .04 2 .04 .0375 


| ~eereneesenenennesiereneeraneentint enietiesnenteenneneientinesttietieentinnieeeeteeetinttnttattiitenenenteisnitisitie-iintisumtel-aeteuti.oie-ain hott ahd cut 


*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- Fire Clay (13)—Washington, 
visions received for this issue from Atlanta, no credit for sacks: 
this city. Wheeling, 15c¢ credit for sacks; 

Fairmont, Huntington, 10c credit 


Lime (bulk, Item No, 1)—Balti- for ks: b 
more, per bu.; Atlanta, bbl. of 3 ecene;. Walk: only,: enmons. 


sacks; Trenton, 70 lb. bu. (Bar- Gravel (14)—Ton_ price _ only. 


reled) Trenton, not handled lo- Trenton, Wheeling, Washington. 


cally, supply from Philadelphia. Hollow Bldg. Tile (Item 16)— 
Hydrated (Items 17, 18)—Ton lot Atlanta, shale clay, $51'907 Ft be 
price, Richmond, Norfolk, Hunt- ton, Baltimore, Fairmont, load 


ington; Atlanta, barrel price. bearing, 


Common Brick (6)—Baltimore, Hair (19)—Bu. of 4 Ib., Atlanta; 


f. o. b. job, mfrsa. ret. price. At- Fairmont, per Ib. 


lanta, shale. Metal Lath (Item 21)—Rich- 


MM eM tt) 


vuapdaussatocanscaseaas iesifinifandn aad 


mond, Baltimore, Gauge No. 27, 
Partition Tile 
little demand. 


Trenton, known 


ton, price for each. 


ton, 


Sand 
washed. 

Wall 
41)—Sacks, 


lanta, 


(Items 


(26)—Baltimore, 


Paving Block (31)—Huntington, 
culls; 
brick. 

Plaster Board (Item 32)—Tren- 


33-84)—Atlanta, 


Plaster (Items 38, 39, 40, 
15¢c credit, 
Wheeling, 

Fairmont; 
credit. Richmond; returned sa 
10c. Norfolk. 
, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 


—55 Ib., 


as paving Wheeling, 


Huntington, At- 
sacks 14%c of Wall Board will 
upon request. ; 
Magnesite (Item 69)- 
Fairmont, per ton. 


rolls, 


Wheeling, 85 
Roofing, Smooth Surf. (item 4 
Washington, I 
55 lbs. 
Stucco Board (Item 48) 
soted, Fairmont. 


80 Ib., Washington, Baltimore; & 
lb., Fairmont; 


& 


(Item 49)—Spruce, Trenton, vil- j 
Huntington, 


mington; 
quotes $9.00. 
ton, Stars. 
Washing: ton, XAXIRC. 


(Item 63 
(Item 65 


} Hun ng- 


= 


Wall Board ten ie Ln 


Stucco, 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


All prices are retail, 


*« 


S wn 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. po - £ - i 8 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note * 3 FI s r é ic * s a 
below. ot na ra > bo an wi 5 ° 8 i) 
A star (x) after clty name, denotes no revisions § a BS s | FI oo as 3 e, my 3 
received. on © as “ o ° 3 Ok) Ca) = > 4 =o ° 
ah Fe am A J 26 Ze at 2 tl pe =z 
EO EE 
SME Me lacie does sss secccestccevess percwt. .... ae coe Ae $0.93% 1.30*  §$0.57% outs $0.75 $0.625  $0.925* 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls................. per bbl. $3.00 2.25 $2.75 $2.35" 2.25 $2.00 2.35 ates 1.88 2.00 2.75 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis................. peribbl.i 142.5 ave Bee ; Fae sere EF Her aeae Sates 
(4) Crushed Stone...... EERIE Sic araniclec tects oe tee per ton Pe ea ate aes 3.00 Some Soar Mee Sere 1.50 be 
oy SOS BTU SS peryd. 2.50 6.00* 5.75 iatets hee 2.50* -3.15 sine Pris 3.60 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2!/,x334)per M. 25.00 18.00* 17.00 18.00 18.00 14.50 15.00 sien 14.57 16.00 17.00* 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized................cccccceecees per ft. .06 .05 -07 .05 .06 .06 .05 erator .07 .05 .045 
COPPER A UE y GUYS SSRs SRC per ft. wes ne 084 11 .09 .14 cares .12 Bas .18 
Go) FAUG MININOVA UV OVAIN cc cccce secs s es cvscsesces perft.  .30 .40 .45 .27 ae .34 30 ees .30 aes .44 
(11) Flue Lining, 81/2 in. x 13 in.......... ce cee eeeceeeeess perft. .45 .50 .55 .405 .50 51 45 ee 42a) Use .65 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9-in. No. 1 clay................. per M. 85.00 80.00% 70.00 70.00 60.00 62.00 63.00 --». 56.40 90.00% 60.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. eloth bags, including bags......... perton 40.00* 20.00 40.00 15.00% 20.00 16.00% 23.0C* vdaody | 14.10.55 gee per. 00F 
I per yd. if Pua ns 3.25 3.25% 2.25 eave: 0:00 gn, on, 3.75 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12in).................. per M. 260.00 280.00 230.00 208.40 180.00 180.00 -246.30* «++. 220.00 240.00 211.00* 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12in)................... per M. 180.00 120.00 120.00 92.60 80.00* 90.00 109.50 Pee Pape 90.00 95.00* 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper bags....... per bag .65 .50* 75 50 .70 .50 .50 ote 41 .60 .49* 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-Ib. paper bags...... per bag .75 .759 .80 .65 -70 .60 .65 Bereta .58 foes .49* 
Wars Rain GE EE ore enicdclelsicss ccccsc's ces dccesscccs perbu. 1.00 .75 .75 75 caste .60 .55 valet 664) Fosse 85 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs.t...per yd.  .34* 42 Sees -45 .35 31 .40 shes .38 .37 .361 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt. 3 Ibs...... peryd. .34* <c0" ee cane .35 are Sante Gee .38 .407 ee 
ea SLURS EOS OTT hi et Ses ne per Ib. .05 .04 .04 .035 .03 02 .05 bes .05 .035? .0325 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.)............... -..-per M. oad ote Shict 150.00 104.20 96.00 120.00 123.20 sees SeeOO 120.00 130.00* 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)................ per ft. OPP leiniee Stic eae Pena 5 -165 ie eh atl Sees .165 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks fo bbi., (excluding sks.)per bbl. 4.12 3.10 3.60 2.70 3.40 3.18 3:90 se. 3.31 3.50 3.15 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk.................6.. per sk. -07 .10 .05 .10 .10 BOP est’, 10 iio se .10 -10 .10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (314x4x8}4 in.)........ aie ee DOMVitemtina she Dares Brie: Sieiss Rites sce evils sees 40.40 Dees cue 
(32) Plaster Board, 8% in. thick...... mileth cies fires per M. sq. ft. 55.00% 40.00* 41.00 50.00 55.00 47.50% 44.00 .... 41.36 ae 5a 60.00 
DSDNIGINEMINNIN eceiiet slcice's 6 <s'ciccsecccccdcscecces penton ras eee 1.00 eee 3.30 : seme Oetker ste sleere 1.50 BAS 
SEMI EMCI eee Gts otis eo occn cece cccscseceseccss peryd. 1.50 3.50 1.40 Bigievs 3.96 2.17 3.00 1.88 1.75 1.50 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list............... per cent. - eke 35% 55% 45% eae 50% : sag be 
(36) Wall Coping, 9in............ She Bere Bae nis por fim cee cc , 55% 45% .23 2200 E06. S1GiAee 25 .31 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-Ib. bags. ......... perton .... 22.00 aalete Selec nical nacre ¢ Sore Chia AOL 16.00 sae 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. sks., inc. sks..... perton .... 24.00 25.50 25.00 24.00 24.00% 27.00 Boo ete 18.00% 25.009 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib., inc. sks....... Ti = Gricenw ance matete aeiars eae Seat mate Shine cove SOE ae 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib., inc. sks....per ton 29.00* 24.00 25.50 25.00 We Ae 24 OOF Ee. 3 statere aitice 18.00* pees 
SREMUMAIIOBAOGIVAINZOU. vocniecc cc cc ccs ccs cot csbeesce’s perM. 5.00 4.00 5.00 4.00* 4,50 4.50 5.00 Sates 4.75 4.00% 5. 25* 
PNP IGE rene UR sadisia birt a cc's 00 del0s sd0 sees secs per M. oP cn Teabe waste 30.00 Sieistott eh S. DO) © 22.500 hs. ceee ease 30.00 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; tstripped)............. persq. 10.00 7.75* 8, 25+ 6.25 ee 72D0F aE 7 65% 32. 7.00 ee 9.00 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy).......... persq. 3.50** 3.00 3.50+ 3.00T 4: 008-8 925 05ts &3-00T®: -h 22. 3.00 4.00* 3.50** 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (light, tmedium, §heavy)....per sq. pede gids 20 Stn 3.205 3.25f Soft 2 Gober 2n906" — 2. 3, 2.50 4.00§ 3.50§* 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt................... per M. sq. ft. Seta 0000 pare ee. CO.00 Soexstl ayers! Ssh arate aE Se 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key.................. por M:.8q:ftie -f.38 Soh Ras: SP ee Beiter hse aoe Sings ae dies 
LUMBER ITEMS * * 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 ft.) ............... 0000s perM. 11.00 10.00% 9.00% .... 5.50 7.50 8.50 RY 7.00 12.00*  8.50* 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft..... per M. Boardft. ..... 32.00 Rath Sats 35.00 ce eeeeat, DOauer. 34.00 45.00 40.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. ......per M. Board ft. ..... 60.00 eres Side 45.00 ania bEOULO0 EY oak lg 52.00 48.50 45.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........ per M. Board ft. ..... 35.00 BAL oar 35. 00'5 "F.2-h5 Ch OO ene 40.00 40.00 35.00 
PEEPING. 2 OHOAUNNG. ccrececccccccccscssces per M. Board ft. ..... 30.00 BASE Aerie 30), 00) Fe eee 0 Ao aa a 30.002 hte 25.00 
SRMEEMMUEES CPIGOIIIM) sis cic sso cacecccccccccccccs per M. Board ft. ..... 55.00 aatele ajare's 55.001 seculcs BO 00 Ps eas 50.00 65.00 70.00 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish.................. per M. Board ft. ..... 80.00 He A: WAG 80). 00 wuve ea 78,005 «sare 65.00 90.00 75.00 
(66) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding.................. per M. Boardft. ..... 55.00 eat Abr ey cee Pi GO- Oi ieca-c 2 67.00 reer 60.00 
(7) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding............ per M Board. ft. ..... 45.00 Ane Aicate HAs Eki BOJ000 Fs sais 47.00 50.00 50.00 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber.................... per M. Board ft. ...... 150.00 vac aise 1 100,00 saecien 100,00 eautule 100-00 cess 200.00 
SEEMS IP OTEMION. ccc cscs ccccsccecccscss per M. Board ft. ..... 60.00 nats S000 CO O0KE i ceene 65:00 Faces 55.00* 70.00 75.00 
160) 1/4x4 “B” Coiling.............2.0sceceeees per M. Board ft, ..... 60.0079. 6. Ree. 50. Dalacs 50.00; v.sb: y.82.00) 5 os Saran nae 
(61) 1x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding............. per M. Boardft. ..... I OPT RS AA Mein me RS” FO Ra A Re RE raid | pe 
(69) Mouldings, Yellow Pine...............+.-+.see-00- Renae thas 1 Obi toler caaadrorl A 10% coh eA NOSIS occdd gna lomes gp ORME EET 
8) NENT BEVIN, O/2 GIGATS. .. 0 ce scccccacccccess per M. ARN eee TAA wees 5.50 7.50 6.50 5 ae aa aats 7.50 
) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears..............cccceess per sq. esa nets ea eaiie aus wwe sce efae a aa ae janie 6.75 
) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears.............0005- per M. ay Saint eric Siey Ae rei Pere Ase Anne ae dé Be, a 
66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears.............0008 per sq. ae a oe Satir nity: are anes eae ete yr cnee ae i 
67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Yellow Pine Boards...perM ..,... 60.008 uae. ete a (8 Bye ee 65.00) Ss: cfivce 56.00 55.00*  45.00* 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS cay 
ETI GOITIONE So g's ccc ccs csc nstinswecees cece ve Perc. 30. a cess fat a Ret bubs Enid wane 3 .43 
69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not Incl. Bags...PerSq. Yd. |... ..., ye Lt ee f day + he Aa fs. 
waperoe and Rebate on Bags.....................06- Per Bags? 24>... Oey. ee .15 .13* Sie are Bae rh ahh 15 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note Kind)* ............... Per Sq. Ft. 053 = .045 eo .04 Tite A Va a sane oF 05 046 
RRM 
*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- $80.00. Partition Tile Clay (Items 25, 26) (Item 49)—Tampa, St. Peters- 
visions received for this issue from Fire Clay (Item 13)—15c credit, Houston, mfrs. price. burg, cypress; Houston, No. 1 
this city. Nashville; no credit, Louisville, Plaster Board (Item 32)—Miami, Y. P., $7.50; No. 1 cyp. $1 0.00; 
Lime (Item No. 1, bulk)—Nash- Houston, Miami, Memphis. Memphis, 4 inch; Tampa, % inch, El Paso, White Pine. (Item 59)— 
ville, 80 lb, bu. Lexington, 70 Gravel (Item 14)—Memphis, $35.00. New Orleans, another quotes 
tbs.; Houston c/L f. 0. b.; Mem- concrete. Sewer Pipe (Item 35)—Houston $60.00. (Item 60)—Houston, %x4; 


phis, f. o. b. cars. SBarreled Hollow Building Tile (15, 16)— various per cent. off list; New Eh ae 1) Houston, %x6 clear 

Lime, (Item 2 and 3), Louisville, Houston, Interlocking tile, $117.00 Orleans, Miami, list. are Siding, Y. P. (Item 62)— 

blue river lime. Hydrated (Items per M; Lexington, f. o. b. cars; Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)— oe list. (Item 67)—Houston, 

17, 18)—Tampa, 40 1b. bags, Nashville, load bearing; Houston, EP frye tage Ah en arcneaeie a nel 7 $60.00; 4 to 10 inches, 

Florida lime; Houston, 40 lb, bags, car loads. EE anekan gross ton, 1be EI “. ; ampa, $60.00 to $80.00 

on t pone (item | 4-5) Metal Lath (Item 20-21)—El sacks.’ ; aso, price for 12 in. only. 
mphis, f. o. b, cars, per ton; . ° 

Tampa, 1%4 inch. P. tga Fampa, Gauge No. 27; Wall Ties (42)—Corrugated, El A hens ose rebate on bags (Item 

ami (21) Gauge 26, galvanized ) exington, 8c on Cement; 13c 

Common Brick (Item 6)— er sq. yd.: (Item 20)—Blk. Paso. Louisville, Houston. on Plaster. 

Tampa, Ala. and Ga. red; Houston, Painted Exp Key Lath, Gauge 27, ,,Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 

another quotes $21.00 L. C. L. Ee eee pene, AOR se “'- 865 lbs. Miami, Nashville, Houston. Wall Board (Item 71)—Brand 
Fire Brick (Item 12)—Curload Mortar Color (Item 22)—El Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) of Wall Board will be furnished 


: lots, Hl Paso; Tampa. $60.00 to Paso, barreled lot price. —55 lbs., Nashville, Houston. upon request. 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. SOUTHWESTERN AND CENTRAL STATES 
All prices are retail, 


delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. 3 > a 3 2 cy 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note A [A Ps} S 5 2 3 
below. q i hy ie eae ee o E 3 £4 FI 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions au 8d 32 gg a. e = - ae Sd 

received. Ak FM Fe 35 BS GB S&S « as a 

(2) Bulk Line ies. odo laced octets ues deeds b at atianetine vow ews seman OWss IE cat aces. wace 91,10 $0.95: $1.10° $0.40 ee $0.85 $0.90 

(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (not) Dble ck cs oceans occt sone hae dnsie DOU DUint 92-70 9 eO008 So00 2.75 2.10 3.45 2.25) ae rr 2.00 

(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (not) DbIS.........ceecceeeececncececeees POF DDI. 2... ieee, das eae ota ehh coed. Sia vine aoat 

(4) Crushed Storie.........-- a La KOTa Re women cere Tia nmacomtee et perton.... sor B00" £28.10 2.90* 3.60 2.75% 3.25 2.50 31a 

1G) «Crushed StonGs oss ccccccoverscdemescescacreveserciose a Nineteen Por yd. sc.c Pak oer 4.50 . 5 ee Pa 

(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'1/,x334) ......+..-05- per M. 20.00 Seed ile.oos 17. ‘00 18. ‘00* 14.00 16. 50 17.00 16.85 14.00 

(7) Corer Bead; galvanized «6.05.56. we. TR das ee cadondenane sas per ft. 475 .06 06 -.06 .04 .05 .04 .03 .04 

(0) Drain Tile, GIN. ..2. ooo cs bcos ccewanccesscocswrencecsvsacunswes es perft.  .20 15 .055* 09 .076 .08 .082 et 045 
(10) Flue Lining, 84% in. x B4in........... Wo nistathe eR awn tee eee owes por tte 45 aece.d -55 .40 .24 65%* -20 574%* .27 .32 
(11) Flue Lining, 834 in. K 1D IM... cece eee eee eee e ener ecereceeeeeces - por ft. 65 eras .70 -56 .36 65%,* -30 57%* .405 .48 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 OY Foo at aca Sowesvsmene > dips alea-sDoriMas GO U0 ---- 70.00 70.00 54.00 50.00 60.00 47.00 70.00 50.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags.........+.++++++----perton 1.25* .... 25.00% 18.00 .73% 12.00% -70* 11.00 10.00 15.00 
(14) Gravel, washed.....2..ccocecsccccescereccsesicoes phe Seva per yd. eas 3.10% 2 75* 1.25* 3.50* 3.00 1.60 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (Ont 2x12 0.) 6 acon. Sepals bee tan sent per M. 211. ‘00 sg tee eee. 170.00 119.00 155.80 peepee aout 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.).......-.. eee eee e eee e ee eens sea cper M.(95.0082 922.8 90.00 68.00 50.00 sone, 40.00.) .arelOn 65.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags........-.++++ eee on por bag 850% rs:7.. .625 .60 45 .37 20. 4 94n .40 .60 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper DAQG so xcccuncsmstvwad ee ae per bag 008% enon 75 .60 .49 .40 .40 45 .45 60 
C19)  Haltcitec ccestdebscoscnsses nis cesleenemsseanesscnssase oeee aeons per bu. .75 See .0O BN .55 76 .65 75 .20% .60 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs. t. AP ar peryd. .362 .40 42 -35 .35 .33 36 .34 34 74 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 IDS... .- eee ere ee sees peryds “2... cle eeiinatas « aretor 3 eran ree os epee At -28 
(22) Mortar Color, red...-..---- Patel x habe Re er eee ee ee Pe per Ib .09* .03 .0275 .025 0215 .025 .04 .03 : 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.).........-. ab aiisivs el steatie.d Daksa siieiehe per M. 130.00 ae --- 100.00 60.00 79.90 80.00 97.70 75.00 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).... 2... see cece eee reer ence eens per ft. ae st525re.. a eee sees -18 -21 Be cule BOO scans 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. {OxDlUding SKS). csss.c0ctss cocvec per bbl. 3.20 3.00 3.60 3.80 3.08 2.64 2.85 3.08 3.00 2.80 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth BICAN Save onise'e a enesien be antes ererrGea cla Le .10 .10 .10 -10 .10 -10 .10 .08 .07 .10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (3}4x4x8}4iN.).....-++eeeeeee welv ay coli er por Muti cess oe cette eit gas Prec «ee. 45.00" Sane Rvs 
(32) Plaster Board, 84 in. thick........scsessecserecereeeeeeeeers per M. sq.ft. 60.00 .... 35.00 45.00 50.00 27.50 37.50 .30* 31.00 40.00 
(33) Sand (Building).........-- ++. seer eee ee eee per toc pecs. aoe Sey. 2.20 2.25%  2°7559 a.50) aue 3.00 oe 
(34) Gand (Building). .c......csscevecsesesccetsebsnerevosestecsouies peryd. 4.00 .... 1.00% .. 2.30* 20Oe wae 1.60 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list.........-.--eeeeeeee Seiko eas percent. (200. 09 sero ur ice Sere ees 55% 60% 60% 57% 50% 50% 
(36) Wall Coping, 9 in........ eee e neon erences Hee Fasgh< cree dnana PON its -30 bial .35 ROT .18 60%* 50%* 57%% 45%% 22 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. DOGS. Zremute PP AT Cee cienidx ie POC CON oian's « coces cece. 18.00, 21.75. 1800 eee 18.75 Sate 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sacks, including sacks........... perton 21.00 21.00 27.00% 20.00 25.00 20.008 .... .... 19.00% 21.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., including sacks.. ........... perton .... ART, SORE coos cave 9 11.50) 16007912 40S sere ee 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib., including sacks ........... perton 21.50 ---- 27.50% 20.50 25.00 20.00 err 8)! 19.00% 23.00 
(42) Wall Ties galvanized... . 21... cee reece eer ere r eee eeeeeeeeeeeees perM. 4.00 4.75 3.50 4.75 3.00 3.50 3.00 2.75 2.50 
(49) < Wall. Plugs, oc secs cleus dees ococerewies ounce foes cca sekiswe wee per M. 27.50 25.00: 1 30:00; 2. = ae Ps Wis ae 1s 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped). .........eeeeeeereeee eee ee POF SQ. 8.50* .... 8.25% 7.00% 8.50% 5.75* 6.757) GibOteo copeoloee ; 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy).......... cocsvcucsevess.-poreq. 4.008) 3.507) 3.257 503-00 2.85; 2.75¢ 3.00¢ 3.00** 2.60 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (light, tmedium, §heavy)..........-++-. Bat persq. 3.50§ 2.75§ 2.50§ .... 2.90§ 2.10f 2.90§ 2.40§* 2.405 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt.......-.seeceeeceeeeeceeeeeeteees per M.sq.ft.  .... See eae anes see. | 66.00)" oy coeur ra Jam : 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key..... .-++++++++eeeeereete teers per M.sq. ft.  .... SootAa Sens wees | 165.009 55.06 55.00 55.00 Sa 

LUMBER ITEMS * 

(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 ft.)....--.. +. seers eh che kp 0 oe tetaapamets per M. 11.00* 10.00 9.00 age 8.75 13.00* 11,00* 12.50* Loy 8.50* 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 Th ics beeen va ......-per M. Board ft. 40.00 40.00 27.00 van a 54.00 42.50 43.00 ast 40.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. ........... weeeeees.- por M. Board ft. 40.00 55.00 35.00 Re ake ccese  584:00°) tee eee Pied, 50.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. 7o<<% oe ange M. Board ft. 35.00 40.00 27.00 aaa e «ees  47.00* 42.50 38.00 tea 37.50 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing.......-.--eeeeeeeeeveee ena a.ee aie Roe per M. Board ft. 27.50 40.00 23.00 Ae oe «.-- 54.00 40.00 35.00 Sage 35.00 
(54) 1x4 “BY” FIOOTINg.....-+eeecee cece eee eeeceeeceeneeereeees per M. Board ft. 70.00 55.00 45.00 .... eeee 93.00% 75.00 65.00 ava SG 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish........-.-++++-+++++e sree eet per M. Board ft. 75.00 75.00 65.00 25 «... 106.00 90.00 85.00 woes 90.00 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding. ....-.++-++eeeeeeeeeeeeerereees per M. Board ft. 50.00 55.00 50.00 oe 80.00° 70.00" Vous eke 60.00 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding <.sn56 tes dc uatiioass oe k canes per M. Board ft. 47.50 40.00 iene esee €2.00 . 60.00 E5100 cae 50.00 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber........-.+- cavers jaa $6 Raw otto per M. Board ft. 175.00 140.00 sees sees 128.25 140.00 135.00 eee. 150,00 
(59) 3x4 “B” Partition........--++++ Pee ne iomanee «sess. per M. Board ft. 50.00 60.00 AAS ..-. 97.50 70.00 70.00* = ae 75.00 
(60) 1/4x4 “BY” Ceiling... .....+.seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeres aay lama ....-per M. Board ft. .... 45.00 35.00 aes 5 «eae 66.25* 50.00 55,00 nten 50.00 — 
(61) 1/2x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding. ....-++++++eeeeereeeeeeees per M. Board ft. .... =e aa cane ese. 66.25 55.00 58.00 we 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine.......++-+e+eeeeeee cree sees e ttt over list 25%* 25% 15% eee 1.50* 1.10 25% é dale 25% 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears.........eeeeeceerereceeeeeeeeeeeeees perM. 7.00 ARS? ake 4 7.95 7.50 7.00 ees 6.75 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clear8.......+-seeeeereereeereeres exon ooh DOK 00k in cients aaa ashe eed ars oaks ~ ! haa wana 5.50 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears... .....seeeeeeeeeeeneereeerenees per Me ~ so, Rees Ol cengty om eeae ae Panes ~ A a 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears... ...+eeerereeerecererers Ace persq. .... Pa 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards...........- perM. 50.00 55.00* 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
(68) Stucco, Cement. . : Sate Sa nk Ae. 
(69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) ‘Not ‘Incl. Bags. ad wiéas cokes caiee Per Sq. Yd Z : 7 <8 Sed. 1.50 a. 
(70) Price and Rebate on Bags......-....seeeeceeeceseeecerreeserecess Per Bag 3 he fe 1) <orey bo 15 at 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note Kind)* .......+-+eeereseerseresecere Per Sq. Ft 05 05 04 eer 0275 .045 0425* 035 


npepnveeusnepenancugsonevaesUanenege2 ObUSI0URREUOUEREAEEAEETE MALL LUUU TETAS 
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*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- sack rate, no eredit on returned sheet, 32x36 ft., % in. thick, (Item 49) — Cleveland, 
visions received for this issue from sacks, Little Rock. Toledo, pine; Evansville, pine; 
this city. Gravel lar cetpgp oF ser Pa Sand (3%, 34)—Cincinnati (38) chestnut; Dallas, cypress; To 

Lime, Hydrated (Item 17, 18)— Pe? any T lion, “Re fin “Now G concrete an ' (34) fine; Little Rock, hemlock. (Item 51)—Clev 
Dallas, 40 Ib. bags. = oo o76a0, OnnE * f. 0. b. yara. Ne. : Commercial; item 

—C e ‘ - 

reeset ee eeuanria: _ Mellow Balding Tile (item i8- Wall Coping (26, S1)="Per_ cous Gievelana,. 3a dels (item ; 
Cincinnati, powlders; Little Rock, 16)—Dallas (Item 16), Interlock- oe Cats Sen Detroit, Columbus, toledo, Select Com. ‘Cypress i 
f. o. b. car ing Tile, $117.00 per M. ‘ . (Item 60)—Cleveland, % in. 

Gommon Brick (6)—Little Rock, Hair (19)—Detroit, per Ib.; Wall Plaster (39, 40, 41)—Re- (Item 62)—Cleveland, per 


Cincinnati, f. o. b. cars. 

Drain Tile (Item 9)—Oklahoma 
City, 4-inch. 

Five Lining (10, 11)—Per cent. 
off list, Toledo, Cleveland 

Fire Clay (Item 13)—Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, paper; Columbus, Dal- 
las. price per sack, 10c; single 


Mortar Colors (Item 22) Dallas, 
paste. 

Partition Tile, Clay (26, 28)— 
Dallas, mfrs. price. 

Paving Block (Item 31)—Toledo 
No. 2 quality. 


Plaster Board (Item 32)—Per 


REDEUNEGCMONALADGoAuADEAONLODADGDLD INGEN RACEECHONOECuOO ANCES ene EAtay! 


turned sacks, lfc, Cleveland, Lit- 
tle Rock; sacks, 12c each, Detroit; 
Columbus, 80 Ib. paper; Toledo, 8c 


sacks. 

Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
80 Ibs. Detroit. 

Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) 
—55 lbs., Detroit, Evansville. 


Ue 
NENAERAEROGDLEAMULCRUREONARL. OOUUAECOEDORDOLELAAcoNAseanELEnoLeO NAL: 


inches; Dallas, white pine; (Item 
67)—Topeka, 12-inch, $65.00. 

Stucco, Cement (Item 68)— 
Cleveland, per ton 


Wall Board; (Item 71)— bo 
of Wall Board will be 
upon request. Toledo, 3%c to 4 


depending on quantity bought. 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. INDIANA ILLINOIS 


All prices are retail, 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note 


, 


outh Bend 
erre Haute 
Bloomington 


Ft.Waynett 
Indianapolis 


2 t 
below. q Bs} < 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions _ = -} 8 
received. n be Ss 3) = ra 
a se rab 
SS ee 60 010 00 00 0500 ce oe cscs en. per wt. $0.85 $0.83 Siu76s-0-. cieegth_ SOl009! ? SUG eee re 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis........... Pt Seo kes vieice eo 06s s por Obi. eee ierete 3.25 aves $2.75 2.40 1.70 $2.75 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbIS...........m0sseececseececsce--..per bbl. aes Save Siete eae Price eure AS aves 
(4) ERS MES 556 Js sudo ys os cce+ 00 ob os oe cece once ceses POrton 4.50 5.00 cess $3.00 4.00 aoe Ne Hey 
fo CO SoS ee © Siwiclo.e a6 sisvele @6.0\si0 0 eo POr Yd- ates 5.63 aie ke rope! area 2.75 SPH Le dub 
(6) Common Brick, standard nada and sizen(8x21/4x334))- secede ss cc cece ce per M. 18.00 18.50 20.00 17.00 20.00 Reror 18.00 14,50 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized. . ae nee Sialw iw wleth ew Sie ciel c 6. n's aan ces por ft: .06 .05 .06 .06 .06 04 SO4G Fs oc 
Bd Drala GilG; GAitiinc.ccccme,ss eiiraivatss sa teto as Ocaeeeveveat'cceuce ceca por ft. .07 12 04 ates .09 .10 a H .12 
(10) Flue Lining, 844 in. Pree Mats cur ednicie Gia.» + win «io aie) s\ein eho e nial ee ene: s sissies DONIC: .36 .65 .33 .30 .30 .24 .35 .40 
Alp sue LAnING, CFG. 019 IN... ccc esc cece cee Cece ccccccccccccce..s- per it. .54 1.00 .495 -40 .45 .36 .45 . 50 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No.1 clay......... ere ee ee cece ee ce eeee.... por M. 70.00 65.00 55.00 60.00 75.00 70.00 70.00 50.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags......seesceeece o+eeeperton 13.00 10.50 15.00% 15.00* 20.00* 18.00% 12.00 9.00% 
TO Se CIES OS See rr Sleeip oie Stk eiere’ stots’ sire © POl-VGe 2.50 iy: 2.15 3.007 4.45% 2.75 3.15 Pe, 3 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.)............... ere oretncad ey ne -..per M. rs oN IOs FO 205 .00 127.00 135.00 $0.00 


(16) Hollow Building Tile (5x8x12 in.)................ Mitt hase sk sons eos ape M. 70.00 67.50 100, 008-5: 75.00 59.00 65.00 49.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper bags...........eeeececeeecs per bag .60 -42 -475 -50 -60f 45 -45 -50 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-Ib. paper bags....ccceccccsecesecee os POr bag .60 .50 .525 .55 -60t .50 60 57 
Dt Eee Si sibits cise cie'ess accesses cece Core cccccec ce ccce ee PCr DU .80 -60 -f5 Pegi Per -50 .70 Pac 
(20) Metal Lath, ietnded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ib8.t......0eeeeee+-0+per yd. .44 .36 tor. .40 Tene .31 .35 + Pe 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs. ........2ee0. eceee por yd. -42 Acie 32 .30 .30 o29 034 core 
(22): Mortar Color, rd. cw c sc cc cece ASH Cprbec fete evvcee iain bie a enere here per Ib. .03 .03% .05 .04 .05 .05* 04 .03 
SPGp Mr eieer IIe, CBY (AXIOKIS 1. )ice ss sss ccc cnc e-mececcecs ce cece se..porM. Seee 95.00 100.008 ete Ey Siic 72.00 venue ) £2.00 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.).......... wolsleies ke 6) ¢in'6\e' sieeve sess a POF tt. bse .153 eek anes canoe .115 .14 
eee NA TRIOS CAAT OXGONIT:)=.. < co 0s:c. <0. 0000 00 000 6 nc cccccccecs por ft. marta 191 ema AgaG aes .14 wl Ge traten 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl.. (excluding sks.)....................per bbl. 3.20 3.40 S00 2520 2.80 2.20 2.60 3.00 
Sea Re PUTTS OI BACHMIOUGLBKS orn ia t's ci le tise cciccideccccccaeaveeweerences per sk. .10 .07 cAQm os $s 10 .10 10 .10 .10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (314x4x834 in.)........ ee cece cece cscccccs....por M. 70.00 een 50.00 signee swe spect 30.0027) 30:50" 
(32) Plaster Board, | il ie all oe scesceseee..por M. sq. ft. 50.00 40.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 40.00 50.00 
(33) Sand (building)... EMER onicido S80 e pees cc cles slae sacjeticen per ton 3.00 5.00 air Saas 3.50 oes aaa 
(34) Sand (building).. son CIDUIDOIOORIC IONE TOOIMOGEE Rene per yd. 4.05 3.00 74a fe) 3.00* 4.00% 2.50 2.05 eae 
(35) Sewer Pipe. single ‘strength, “off list Scares eo ce ee cece cc eeseee......per cont 45% 45% 50% 60% 50% 60% 42% 32% 
(ot) SETA GSS 97h See Seale iescie sla roie’ eseininie-s ea DON IE: .26 25 .22 60%? .25 .16% =. 25 25 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-Ib. bags........n0eseeeeeeees cece s por ton 22.50 21.25 21.00 20.00 20.00 Meee 19- 00 oie 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. incl. sks...... ee cece cece ce secs oper ton see 23 .00f 23.003 23.00 23.00 18.00% 21.00 22.70 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib. incl. skS....e0cccececcescece «. per ton aren 12.00f slater Rae 23.00 15.00 pceee 66200 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib. incl. sks. eee ee cece ee cecece perton _ 23.75 22.50f 23.00 23.00 23.00% 18.50% 22.00 22.70 
(42) WYGIITAGS) QAIVANIZOG. vec rs ncn t se o.oo ee scene cee cece ce cccccecs eo por M, 4.75 3.00 3.75 3.50 5.00 4.75 3.75 4.09 
AIA MMIE ct Sisisira welsh pens secccscccsescscsecs eee e ec ceesee cess se por M, 30.00 25.00 25.00 Speirs AU) 23.00 23.00 Sat 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped)............... ccc eee e cee ence ceene per sq. 7.50* 8.00 ¥.00; 7.50% 8.00% 6:70. ee 00 7.50* 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, fextra heavy).......... cece cece cece eee ce cease per sq. 3.00* ~~  3.00* 3.00f° 3:00* 3.75** 2.75 3.50* 3.25¢ 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (light, {medium, §heavy)............ eee ec cece cece per sq. 2.55T 3.25§ 2.75 2.75§ 3.50** ..... 3.25§  2.75§ 
SMMESCLICOD RADAR MIGUILIT Wie ci ois so cso esc cect cc cvecsescesccseveee per M. sq. ft. ave DOLO0 55.00 60.00 45.00 55.00 Sian eee 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key .............scseceeeseeseeeeee sees «spor ML sq. ft. 40.00 aie COL 007s wees 60.00 Soe taper 
LUMBER !ITEMS 
IIMA ETSI EI TIBIZOI4 Sto)... ae cnc ccccc cccn covencessecicecvacces per M. 8.00 11.25 12.50 10.00 12.50* a ae 12.00* 14,00° 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft............ cee eee eee eee per M. Board ft. shale mare 45.00 42.00 45.00 SEE: 49.00 49.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........ Be ciate hag econ aie ie olor per M. Board ft. Sara Ag 65.00 50.00 60.00 as 55.00 51.00 
Ce TUS SHUDION, V5 fos QU [ONGtHS.....ccccccccvccvacvccevvecees per M. Board ft. Pee aoa 40.00 40.00 40.00 eee 42.00 46.00 
PME RSIETUTD eine sco cc recs ccc csc cect ccs csnCocecsencness per M. Board ft. vane me 40.00 35.00 40.00 «+e» 40.00 46.00 
EIT Ua vise bbs. '2.0 0's cc ccvecveccesccissssccecececes per M. Board ft. $0 Sales 65.00* 60.00 70.00 ate 75.00 75.00 
Se MMURTIEASIOAT EDRUBH), cy ccc cc ccsccccccessecserevececcseeneees per M. Board ft. ere wis 110.00* 80.00 85.00 fh .-. 98:00 
RESETS CHICING occ ncccenccecccssescscceseccvessecscece per M. Board ft. ae eae TS tal 60.00 Peta <bes8 75.00 68,00 
SIRS IDA COMMON. OTOP SIGING. .....ccceccccsccvesscesscccevcces per M. Board ft. nents “by 60.00 50.00 65.00 Ape 50.00 - 
EERE SINTON co's conc ccianicsccecossserercvercccicesscoses per M. Board ft. AEP phat 150.00 Seas 6125.00 «es. 140.00 150.00 
EIST Taig cis is's c'e's 6.0.0 o1e.s.c.c cece sees see sie cen.ccsiiavacies per M. Board ft. spar Mahe 80.00 60.00 75.00 wane 75.00 79.00 
CRIN sos sc cncc sec cccccscccusccsviswcccnsadscccsenes per M. Board ft. fem tees 60.00 50.00 60.00 +» 60.00 69.00 
Sneaxe Clear ROwd. Bovel Siding........cccssccccssecsccenccsecsces per M. Board ft. Sar Seats 65.00 60.00 60.00 My 56.00 74.00 
RIV) Seeley oe Sis Slo aia wish nis se sie'x 005% 0 bis cele. ont co'was edaea ee over list wong ef ee avae 10% 2 oe * 25% 
EERIE De OIOBIB « «oc occ ccecaccsacccenvstvevedescasseneveeece per M. aL oh Bt “ey aed ae ee yr 6.50 7.00 
EEN ATIG (D2 COATS... v.0ciscccvscoccecvcisceosstccvinceveecescecs per sq. “gate: aoe 6.50 5.00 ee as, ene pee: 
EERIE EY) 2 XXXXK CIOAYS os cap cccscccccctcctsecncnseeeWebeveacias per M. hee a>. 6.75 pee 4' 7.50 rp 6.50 7.00 
EROS XEXKK CLORID. ois cio sin bir ow sla cas v've vow se yapedcccesvess per sq <P i ee F 7.00 i eee cA be St 108 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards................--.. per M. ora Sane 60.00 55.00 60.00 .... 55.00 55.00 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
TIS ERE ee aS nae cle neccic ap'é na paor Per Sq. Yd. 40.00* Pig be eee oP hee ne a a 
(69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not Including Bags...............0.e00- Per Sq. Yd. 55. 00* 1.00* 1.05 ay ee re ue ade $e pee 
IRI 1) GAGS). se, hes. oe knock ketene chu e oun eneee he Per Bag. 20 15 20 Lee Reis =e Ewa a a 
meuaeoard (Please Note Kind)* ..............00ccccccccecccccceecce Per Sq. Ft. 045 05 .06 ape 04 .045 ce .05 


RLCTPEE TAU UALONAEAANOGEONEOENSESDCSHREE SUEREETONOREOC ENTE: 

AMAAEAANADUANDONAADOREDAROUELAOOROOOANUEHORUSEDONGUALONEORCOARDESPORDEDLOCLUAEAADAOROGEOAESAELASLINSUOEUEROSEUOEUCELANUDDOGEOOUUAEUAEVACSUELAEDASEUENUEOUENOEOUERNENE SAUUEUAUOEEAUSENOT ENON UEERSEREAAEEAUASAASEESUAEEACREES EOLA SERGUERRESOCRSUOEROUEESEAEESANOEEAOCAMHASEOAUEESQOGELUTODEUO ENS ERENAD ENE EO EEL AUUOUSOAUOUOUAEREAUOSUERERDUSUOUS cDEAEAUTNO EDEN RARENEOEENENY 
TtFt. Wayne—5% discount to Fire Clay (13)—Returned sacks 2600 lb. yd.; Bloomington, 2500 Llp ge ard (Item BS)—~Goxth 
contractors and manufacturers for 15c, South Bend, Biearaing ten) gi ae Genkae’ tae onee cant he ard Bonde Both (em ~ 
te ene ttn SE paper * sacks, CuleekS akhs list, Terre Haute; Chicago, double Moline, list; (Item 67)—Blooming- 


Correrensernererrnzeantanseunapnicusspusconsocevegusnoastntiausienesensevienscestgusecntss tStSUEUIEUTI2DRESEOTOTESETEIUGELEEENESHTEONFEISEOSEOTEERRESET PONE SUECUCELEEERETA CTU ETENAETA NAAN CONE EAMUALTECEEEDESET OOO EEEREUEE OY EROEEEN OVO ORTONGEES CL TOEENDRSLAT OU CEEECEOUOSS TOEEOOT UC UO UES NEtEEET 


month following purchase, except Haute; Peoria, bulk $7.80. 
shingles, roofing and common Gravel (14)—Terre Haute, 3000 slant. $68°00 6 to 10 inches, 12 inches, 
brick, on which regular 2% dis- tb. yd.; Bloomington, 2500 Ib. yd. Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)— paral Cement (Item 68)—Ft, 
count will be allowed. Mortar Color (22)—Indianapolis, Returned sacks, 15c, Blooming- ww ayne, per tom 

*(Above Item 49)—No lumber re- Chicago, 100 Ib. lots. ton, Chicago. Stucco, Magnesite (Item 69)— 
visions received for this issue from Partition Tile (Item 26)—South Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— ft. Wayne, per ton; Indianapolis 
this city. Bend, wagon load 85_lbs., Bloomington. not including dash. 4 
tMeans no cloth bags used. Paving Block (Item 31)—Peoria, Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) Wall Board (Item 71)—Brand 
Lime (bulk, Item 1)—Per bbl., 3x4x8%% in. —60 lbs., Bloomington. of Wall Board will be furnished 


200 1b.. Chicago. Sand (33, 34)—Terre Haute, (Item 49)—Peoria, Bloomington, upon request. 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. 
All prices are retail, 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


” 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. 3 Fy 3x $ 2 2 or 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note Feo) 4 ez & 3 Ps} ~ 3 ad + 
below. ee 6 thea o = s 3 3 is & 
A star (#) after city name, denotes no revisions 3.8 = s..5 > ® 3 é ie £4 gs 

received. os So She ne Matter = 33 gee 
(1) Bulk LIMO... ceccensscsccedsdvevevsesos ee Wig vas cman ale Os percwt. $2.00 $1.50 $1.70* $2.00 .... $1.30* $1.00 $0.70 .... $0.95* 

(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis............ PGs wasn Sheaves per bbl. 2.00 2.50% 3.50 §2.805 2.40 2.80 2.50 $2.60 2.95* 

(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis............ Swale oe eR eataee ea per bbl. Pas Enee hy cece cane 

C4) Crushed Stone......cccsectesvccsvccctorsss oa rd ne wicca ele 4 perton 2.75 2.408 ; 4.50 4.50 coos 2.00) oe Oue save 

5) Crushed Stone 5.025 ves cas cts cwwsies sas ve He Pete ree tse per yd. oe ese gale oi yo. 00) ee eute Zs ocus. (etbe eae Sake 
(6) Coménon Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/4x334)........++++- perM. 14.00 18.00 18.00 17.50 20.00 19. 50 22.00 17.00% 17.00* 14,00 

(7) Corner Bead, galvanized.............-...+4+. SCE Ye Ee per ft. -05 .08 .04 -035 .055 .045 .05 035 © «66 .05 
10) ‘Drain Tiley 6 ltiyic ssc ccsnnchorss teaeeees sees Oe aan ers be eons per ft. 08” .09 (09 <1 00 10 eres .0625  .15 ato, eRe 
(10) Flue Lining, 844 in. x 834 iM...... 6. eee eee eee aitieleuSwiwrg bine es per ft. sof .30 32 86.35 = .385 32° 220, eee .35 apne 
(11) Flue Lining, 844 in. x 13 in........ eee ee eee eee ess taba ddesiedd per ft. -405 -40 .45 .50 55 .48* 40 3.41 55 ne 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay............. Ss béekestheees perM. 65.00% 75.00 65.00 58.00 67.50 65.00% 55.00 41.00 57.50 35.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-lb. cloth bags, inc. bags............ PR A ee perton 15.00% 20.00 12.60 15.00 17.30* 20.00 10.0011.00 25.00 9.50 
4) Gravel, washed: 20.0 laden cceesl cee cs ees esis ele we wow cence peryd. 2.40% 2.25% 2.00" 2.10) > 2:15" "3°50 4.50" 2°76" ae 2.08 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.).........----.eeee als eb nies Pen per M. 170.00* 150.00 166,00 57a aces - 030,50 0 tone Aree sone cece 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.)...........-.+--06- Sale wei cars per M. 105.00 70.00 75.50 113.00 85.00 80.00 100.00 75.00 73.50 85.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags........ éje sim aicraraviets per bag .50 - 60 255 .60 -63 -75 =.70 -50 -65 .55 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags....... o0 Wap aetacas per bag 75 .60 -65°  =366.99775 85 .76 -58 65 75 
£10) Plaly. coccckbdcse cena s cu viod vigus og niaiiate’ns saussisisits RICA. per bu. .75 .60 1.00 75 .60 FY 4 ee) -65 75 25a 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs.f....+ee0...... per yd. -30 -30 .32 Pe 7 .39 316 ©3=.. 5 -2933 .39 3243 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt. 3Ibs........ eeeetienss per yd. 28 -35* fal) ates mcaee .2885% 328 eee -3328° 
(22) Mortar Color, 10d... s.0..0ccescerssvacctoveecesccncs aiatas eae per Ib. .05 .03 035 .045* .045 03 .025 .29383 .035 .0496 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.).........- 6 eee e eee % Ole.alnetiaastes per M. 120.00 85.00 85.00 .... 150.00 90.00 140.00 97.00 ee . as 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)........-- secre ee eeee s'ee'e.e se POF te ° .165 Sh 4 eens cad 1275) eee ute 165 .14 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. {excluding 8k8.)..........++.6+- per bbl. 2.60 2.40 2.45 2.40 3.44 2.80 3.20 2.70 3.30 3.80 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth 8k... . 2. cee ee cece ee ee esen croc eens per sk. +10 -10 10 see O .10 610) aD +10 -10 .10 
(31) Paving Block, Vitrified (314x4x8}4 in.)..........--+05 ogee ccake per M. Wi ci ictak eee. 45.00 -36.50 cance eae wens uae A 
(32) Plaster Board, 34 in. thick..........eeeeeeeceeeeeees «-.-por M. sq.ft. 35.00 30.00 32.50 50.00 35.50 36.00 36.50 45.00 35.00 30.00 
kneaded (Ediilinwls . Vogh > daa skew cigs canoe A nak anda enous eeee..perton 2.40 2.00 OPMPPPPEL SO 
(34) Sand (Building).............ccccecererecercccceceverees wo ee. por yd. 2.00 2,00 woos 1.25 | (1:535°° “SSG 3.24 2.70 1.60 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, on list............eeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee percent 55%*  55%%* ABCs Scop oro 40% .... 41% 23% ae 
(36) Wall Coping, Qin......-.ccecccesccccsccccncrscccceccceroceccas per ft. 3 25 25 -25 .33 .27 -1875 =.175 -35 wae 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bagS.........sseseeeeererees perton 19.00 Baas 20.80. 17.00 <..20 22.00 armen ee 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib.'sks., ind. Sk@..ocvcasebeccctas perton 20.00 21.00* 16. “00* 21.00* 20.00* 20.00* 20.00* 24.00* 21.00 20.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., inc. SkS.....++seeeeeeeeeeees perton 20.00 14.50* ales Seac weeaae ye ie: cae : py 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloh, 100 Ib., inc. SkS......-..+++-+++++ perton 20.00 21.00% 16.50% .... 21.00% 21.00" <7) 21,008 21. 50* lo oat 
(42) Wall Ties, galvanized.........++eseeeeeee eres ap PT aes perM. 5,25 4.00 3.50 4.00 4.25 3.50 3.50 3.25 3.75 5.00 
(43) Wall Plugs epee obad Ra Ges mes pe AW es bs Me uie wees e ee per M. sams eoee 16.56 31.00 20.00 eee eee 20.00 25.00 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles, tstripped)..........seseverererereeees persq. 6.60% 6. 50t 6.50 8.00% 6.30f S.O00¢ ccc utasauees Sennen 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy) .......eeeceeeeeeneeeees per sq. 276°" 4S-60f. ad. CD an vocab a eerO eese weed) Ngee 3.75? F 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, Tmedium, Sheavy) .....+.-+e+ sees cess persq. 2.85§* 3:00§+ .2.75} 52.85, 2.46%" oo. coos a hae a ee 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium Wt.......eceeceeeeeeneeeeeeeneeeees per M. sq. ft. 50.00 60.00* 55.00 45.00 .... o 30s ge Garena mrs, 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Ke@y.....+.eecececccccececccecceees per M. sq. ft. 55.00 60.00* 60.00 49.50 .... coen ee eee 60.00 

LUMBER ITEMS * * 

(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (Size 4 ft)... 0.6 cece eee ee cree ener ee ee eeeeees per M.° 10,00" 10,00. "11.500" oe: 9.45* 10.00 8.50 ° 225. 959/000 ame 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft.......+.++- ....-per M. Board ft. 35.00 Ae 47.00* .... 37.20 35.00® 44.50 <4... 40/00 s aeun 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all longtnS.,.:ch scse tac nnccs ohare per M. Board ft. wees wee 101.00 55.00 48.60 35.00* 48.50 avee pe 37.50 P 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all longths........sseeeeeeeees per M. Board ft. Juin eee 84.00 42.00 37.80 30.00 41.00 avee, 7S0L0G aun i 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing. ......eeeeeeeeecencncerecceceececs yer M. Board ft. Ras r Pile 71.00* 40.00 36.00 30.00 35.00 cove 30,000) eenmee 
(54) 1x4 “B” FIOOrINg... 2... eee cece reece eeeeereeeerereeere per M. Board ft. 82,00* 95.00 73980 85.00 ccce = Tone 85.00 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish...........+++e+s+eeeeeeerseee: per M. Board ft. 85.00 105.00 99.00 85.50 100.00 87.50 .... 80.00 90.00 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding. .....-..ececerecerececereeees per M. Board ft. io 1. wot 00 58.50*50.00 65.00 cece. 65.000 aE 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding.........-eseeereeesecees per M. Board ft. aaa 47.00* 60.00 54.00* .... 60.00 Sica stawe cae 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber... ...-.+ceeceeceeeeeeeeecreeees per M. Board ft. 125.00 ame een’ Meat, 120.00: c.eee A cae seas, SaacOe Pe: 
(59) 34x4 “BY” Partition. .....ccceceecececeeceneececeerecers per M. Board ft. one ea GF OORN wis 58.50 50.00 75.00 .... 50.00 45.00 
(60) 1x4 “BY Coding... ...c.ceccccnceccecevccccetscecenees per M. Board ft. 55.00 aie lete AF 008 DO gee 49.50*45.00 50.00 “aie wea 37.50 
(61) 1x5 Ciear Rdwd. Bevel Siding.........ssseeeeeeeeeeeees per M. Board ft. F< - ae 61 O08 ane 54.00 55.00 52.50 .... 60.00 62.50 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine. .......--eeeseeeeeeeee certeeecereeees over list 60% ae 50.90 25% * # mye. ee 15 


(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 ClearS........seeeeeeceseceeceseereceeens per M. 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears. ......ceeeceecsescceccceeerererers per sq. 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears........060 ceceerceeecceeeerees per M. 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears... 0... eeceeeeeeeeceeereeeeees per sq. 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Goarté, - < vssccas per M. 
~~ ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
(68) Stuo00, Cement... 6. gaseccoveccnsioce see sears) seaeeececs Per Sq. Yd. 
(69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not Incl. Bags............+.+- Per Sq. Yd. 
(70) Price and Rebate on Bags........ 0... ceeeee recesses ee receeeeees Per Bag. 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note Kind)*...........2.. ec cece cece eee: Per Sq. Ft. 


an en A rity 


a muurinansuunuiesiruneninnaan\tsssaaatnssesssaa ivan 


5.75 


045 


5.00® .... 6.76 6.60 6 50 cece 
7.25 6.60 =... cee cove eee 


92.00" .... 48.60 .... 52.50" .... 45.00 
eee see eee .85 eee eee tee 1.50 eonve 
2.25 psde dence, On 25k 60 1.20 (Jn 


.20 pha oit Restoess 15 20 20.20 a 


oooer 


coal 


*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- 6c, Green Bay. Paul, Davenport, Des Moines, Clear Fir; Des Moines, No. 3 Cl 
visions received for this issue from Gravel (14)—Des Moines, 3000 Sioux City, St. Louis, Lincoln, Fir; (Item 59)—Minneapolis d 
this citv. Ib. yard; Milwankes, St. Louis, Kansas City. St. Paul, No. 2 Clear Fir Joint 

ttLincoln, all prices less 5 per Green Bay, per Asphalt phtnate (Item 44)—Lin- (Item 60)—Minneapolis and 
cent cash 10th of month. Hollow Ybuliding "Tile (Items 15- coln, Standard w Paul, 5x4, No. 2 Clear Fir; DB 

Lime (Item No. 1, bulk)—Per 16) Green Bay, another quotes Roofing, Slate’ Sore, (Item 45)—— Moines, No, 2 Clear Fir, 4 and 
80 lb. bu., Denver, Sioux City, hy- $225.00. 85 lbs., Green Bay. inches; (Item 61) — Minne 


draulic; Minneapolis and St. Paul, Metal Lath (Item 20-21)—WMil- 
per 180 lbs. (Barreled, Items 2,3) Waukee, Gauge No. 27; Denver, 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, headed; Kansas City, Gauge No. 26; Sioux 


Denver, 200 and 400 Ibs. City, Gauge 27, 2.3 lbs. 


Crushed Stone (4, 5)—Lincoln, Mortar Color (22)—Davenport, 


1 in. and chips; Milwaukee, net. discount in quantities. 


Common Brick (Item 6)—St. Partition Tile (Item ae a) 
e- Paul, 
ibe Baul Pine ious oor re 
an : a aul, ne; oux ty, rs 
(Item 51)—Sioux City, Fir; (item rebate on bags 

53)—Minneapolis and St. Paul, 69) Lincoln, Cement t'10¢, Pla 


Louis, hard common. Lincoln, Bay, prices quoted at time of 
Nebr., price for Ist zone, $18.00 livery. 


2nd zone. Sand (34)—Des Moines, 3000 Ib. 


Flue Lining (10, 11)—Sioux City, yd 


f. o. b. yard. Sewer Pipe (35) — Milwaukee 
24 Pine; 


Fire Brick (12)—Sioux City, f. 3x12 in.; Green Bay, 3 in. to 


No. 


Roofing, S Smooth Surf. (Item 46) 
—60 lbs., Green Bay; 65 lbs., Des 
Moines, Lincoln. a 2 an 

Stucco Board (Items 48, 49)— aul, o nches. 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, $55.00 Cedar; (Items 65 and 66) 
° -00. 

(Item 49)—Minneapolis and St. 


and St. Paul, Red Cedar. 
62)—Kansas City, Sioux City, 
(Item 63)—Minneapolis anal 


Moines, Premium Shingle, g 

67)—Minneapolis and St. Paul, 

in., $96.00; 10-in., $101.00; 12-h 

$106.00; Kansas City, 6 in. to 

in., $42.50, 12 in. $53.50. 
Price and 


No, 2, mixed; Des Moines, 


anae 


"(item 54)—Minneapolt 15c. 
- nneapolis and "Wall Board (Item 11)—Branal 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. WESTERN AND PACIFIC STATES CANADA 


All prices are retail, é $ 
eo - 

delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. § z & ro . to a 

An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note P 5 I 2 £ q é 2 2 % rs 
below. $8 86 “<u a em _ a Be o £. a 

A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions 35 2h 33 I g ie s3 i | ae che 5 
received. a= vos jd a nv ra) aS 3S £6 Iz Co 
IEEE GE Gk toy cobs ssvecsescreccsocseeccss,.perowt, $0.90" .... $1.00 §1.25..... ns ae $0.58* $0.825 $0.75 eter 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls.................... per bbl. .... $3.50 2.75 2.50% 2.65 $3.50 $3.75 3.55 . Hae 3.40% 3.00 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis....................perbbl. ....0 6...) 0. Sere Sees Ae eee Boxe ree 6.65%) 1 e.; 
ER UMIERACSEITIO So riaist ss vicsivc ccc ccccccctcecccces Bese Or tON Pee techies chief. Pf ea M8 ste aie ae ers 2.445* .15% 2.50 
SP AeTUIBNOH SHONIO. o's 5 psc < sc cccceccscs dF Diy REN SOA en POnYOse esse fiutom |... rey gee te aes bd x 4.35 2.1875* 3.30 eee 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2!/4x334,)..per M. 21.00 22.00* rates 19.00 18.00 17.50 17.00* 19.00 18.00 20.00 16.50* 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized.......... 83h dobar portt. 225. .05 .05 .06 035 05 06 04 Stas .045 -05 
MIIMITETARID ENS AEoe ce Fics vic civ viens cv cesses cccstsccccecs per ft. Nee .0975* .14 .065 .08 .10* .15 TI » .115 
UCLA SGNINKIBIGIN. . occ ccscccveccvescces ses ePOl fle cose cacc .3375 =. 50 .38 45 .40 .55 .315 .35 coe 
(11) Flue Lining, 8% in. x 13in........ aibalpae swe ee cess eee POlite-! vc cc eae .4875 ti .55 .65 .60 45 .45 .55 cose 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 a0 AE co ISS RO OU h Aerare'c Gn aren 70.00 70.00 85.00 80.00 85.00 80.00 90.00 74.50 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags.........per ton 20.00 25. 00 12.50  30.00* 20.00 20.00 24.00 35.00 22.00 22.00% 22.50 
Rem v MATEVGNWEBIIOUS, cciece cic occ s.cccypecces ee IS IIe per yd. 3.00 aie Stee Aufam 25 1.35% Saree 3.15 1.35 3.65% _ 1.75 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.) 53 Ae ee per M. 15.00* .... pent Poo: O01. 0 scent 180.00 Se ae 200.00 wane So Suen 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12in)................ ---..per M. 15.00* .... 100.00* 120.00 112.00 95.00 110.00 105.00 arte Rte uee.as 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib paper bags. Soe Wek i ...perbag 1.25 .70* 1.00* .85 1.10*  .6375 mere .60 .5563 .76 67 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags.........perbag ....  ..., 65 390 ue os .6375 24 00 .60 -5O1Sa BO tice 
AAD) FIA oes ses MN ao iiiccclcns cosGeieciceccvees PORDU ss 7Ol ey cea .60 [GOP ae dete Rae 1,00 2-50* (eee. Rese 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibe t..... peryd. .... 42 35 .36 .3575 ~—-.40 .39 .SIb eos .30 .30* 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs...... per yew ice 98d 3178 | LST. VSG eee Ne EA iar aes 
(22) Mortar Color, red. ...... 0. cece eee eremlcin nae Sane ee perlb. .06 .07 .07 .05 .075 .09 .08 .09 102755910 .10 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.).......... Be Er Wines per.M .... .... 103.00* 140.00 ee 100-00 120.00 203.00 85.00 C208 Stee 
(28) Partition Tie, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)......,.....2-.000. pertts sss st eiaia shat Feicage one's ois doar pe 65607 cod aetes has 
(25) “Portland Cement, 4 sacks to »bi., (excluding sks.)..per bbl. 3.70 4.40 3.41% 3.92 3.35 3.45 3.65 4.00 4.20 4.40 4.28 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk.......................per 8k. 10 .10 .15 4 .15 15 .05 .20 .20 -20 .20 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x8}4 in.).............2005 per M. ir 55; 00) a. 60.00 48.00 create vane 
(32) Plaster Board %& in. thick....... atts ark ibs ccoistonsts’s per M. sq. ft. 65. 00 65. “00* es 50.00. .... 50.00 -30* 61:00 35. ‘00 37, 50 46.00 
Dae ee RTO RII prise cite les cles cc es ceeds os ARR ee pertonie ees uae oes me NAGI epee te 12350". a Sets mee 1.46" 2.50 2.15 
tae) and (Dullding),. 055. see. cece cscs SfaisinidsS «16.010 eres porydan 2.504150 G55. eee sy ee 1.35 1.50 3.15 3.50 3.75 aie 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list..................percent. ....  .... yee Lt AP a a aie 20% eave .35* 40% aerate 20% 
DMV AUICODIN GE Os acd ec cess ce ccccc+ccccccccccetees POL fase eck mance eee eke saat ee seer .20 .35 .36 ShEeiat Coee 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags.......-.....perton .... 22.00 .... sees AGE Seats ite eis 24.50 18.50 19.00 28.00 
(39) Wail Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks......... --perton 22.00 .... 24.00% 26.00% 23.50* 22.00 23.00% 26.00% 22.50 22.00 Ari: 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks........ per ton Pe..7. eA aera bipase 5is's meh te Phe Yea. 14.00 roe 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks......per ton 21.00 cee i ite Ed Sack aot 23.00* 26.00% 12.50* 3. 15*t alors 
cao Vial) ties, oulvanized:....<............+000. Bist atcte wi porns - ae eattaed LoDo 7.00 _ 6.30 6.00 Ae 5 OOMars. a 7.00 4,00 
cock) WATS Oe Ss ae Sr mialStecsiepictelee bie perM. .... SEAR were 26.00 26.00 30.00 22.50 28 OO react 20 .00 eine 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped) ............. eeePOr SQ. west. A ee gH eee 12°00 uN 10.50 6.25* 10.50 7.50 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy)..... eistaislsiersicys persed. wees Sieve's 3.50** 3.257" 4.50**  3.25* 3-50" 5.10¢* 3.25% 4.90; 3.90T 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (ight, tmedium, §heavy) ........persq. ....  3.75§ 3.75§*  3.75§* 3.50§* 3.60§*  3.20§* 4.00§* 3.60§* 4.90§*  3.75§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt.................. haem DOr MaSGrits, 95 octeeos. oe aor peer 46,0082 4.10 45.00 65. 00 gees <a eivace 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key.. Paneth a sess DOF Wieedeits kone St Retin mae ape aie ae erect 
LUMBER TTEMS 7 * t ; 
Semwnnod tatty Mo. (eize 4 ft.)................ccac eens perM. 9.00* 12.00 15.00 12.50 10.00 5.50" 7.50 11,067 1, He SHEL wena 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft........ per M. Board ft. 30.00 35.00* .... 37.00 20.00* 20.00* 18 .00* Sietare Aone sines cee 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........... per M. Board ft. 45.00* 42.50* ..., 44.00 55.00* 20.00 18 .00* Sete wea A AE seas 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........... per. M: Board:ftz735.00" ))..22" 7... 39. 00)" eae 14008 14.00* sates areata ance cece 
MSayhixd Mos 2 Sheathing...........600cccccncees por M. Board ft. 40.00 30.00* .... 29.00 25.00 11.00 13.00 Anne Sect Aer Spire 
SMUUMMEE ES CUPIOONING cys spins csc sccc ccs csccccccens per M. Board ft. 75.00* 55.00" .... 81.00 70.00 35,00* 45.00* eae Aart wae cove 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish...................... per M. Board ft.100.00 100.00 .... 100.00 .... 55.00* 70.00* at See nae AREY. 
Seneeor ter OTOP SIdINg. ...........ccccscecs per M. Board ft. 50.00 55.00 .... 68: 00),9 32230" 235.00? 40.00 erate Sats sie'at a eene 
57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding................ per M. Board ft. 40.00 ....  .... tive Thess ch 20cOU Aba P ata Vees Sotee Sane 
58) Cypress Finish Lumber........ Snes IBC par. MiuBoard tt.a ce, ee See baie Mine's AB Nees ork sites nates 
(59) 34x4 “B” Partition............ Dr acted oaiee taeee per M. Board ft. 85.00 55.00 ..., 65:00° 41.5. 35.00% 40.00 Dake wane ocoe eeee 
SEIS COOIING.....00scccccccee “FOSGSaORAS per M. Board ft. 50.00 45,00 .... 59.00 * .... eter 38.00 BARE Appi Be ee ACs 
(61) 4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding........ or AP Ae per M. Board ft. 50.00* 75.00 ..., 48-600 nc A 54.00* nae sete ate Chae 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine........ gelahdls Phd siete inal Sasol = over list * ess: =e he 25% * cece sees sees sees 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears...... SA SS CRe CPOE Oe perM.. 5.00 5.50 .... 6. a 4.40 3.50 4.50 Bc hen aeir ty 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears........... oie te asians Or Sdh 4 Ose cor) Sens otsiate Ch 90 Syies a Se eld fae whee eae 
eameenrsmtary 16 in, 6/2 XXxxx ClearsS.........ccccccscccces Per Miastever sd lecaek’ © aces eit sah PPA er Ber Hose rhe cede eae 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears................ slope sPOLSUne tices asa MaReeris Spe. fe Fone Beta 6 Bt ee mace 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in. No..1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards per M. 45.00 .... .... 98.00 e8 > aeae 325500" 18 .00* are eek aaate ven 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS 

Ite ko a. aw cae ene cc desscion PanSdn tose Mele te | pe Ger ~ hayes cae, eae Salat owes wbee 
(69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not Incl. Bags....... Per. Sgn% Oss Ps Toe e.4 ee baa ache oe cP re aoe 
meme ana Frebate On Bags...........0cccccccccccecces Per Bag... = Med Bed rans aan ae ant) A ee deve hc aaa 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note Kind)*.................... Per Sq. Ft. (045 [D5 Ma 065 .0525 .05 .055 


es 
ZZ HEMMER HNN pereeuaunneemeunm tenner TCTHTTUUITTUTTEUAEATGUTTTTITTUAE 
Mn Iu 


*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- over. Halifax, per bu. Cheyenne, Plaster Board (Item 32)—Chey- 


visions received for this issue from gravel & sand mixed. enne, sheetrock; Seattle, per yd. Stucco Board (Item 47)—San 
this city. Common Brick (Item 6)—Que- ta fae ; Francisco, button lath, % in, thick, 
. bec, another quotes $16.00; Seattle, Sand. ite. +) sd ie hin Ng 
eee 2) Toth base used. Cheyenne, f. 0. b., Job pte. 00 SERGI (Item 49)—Portland, fir: Butte, 
(t) above San Diego Ibr. prices “rain ‘Tile (Item 9)—Seattle, Sewer Pipe (Item 35)—Winni- pine; Winnipeg, 15%. (Items 50, 
means all items are Oregon Pine. ojay; Los Angeles, f.0.b. factory, Pes, price for 4 in. 51, 52)—-Cheyenne, San Francisco, 


(t) above Winnipeg lbr. prices cartage extra. Wall Plaster (Items 38, 39, 40, (50) fir; (51) Seattle, fir; Butte, 


m 41)—Sacks, 15c, Winnipeg, San gs i » No. 2; (62) Port- 
€ans 15 per cent off. Fire Clay (Item 13)—San Diego, francisco;, sacks, 20c, Halifax; er Frapoieeo _ ty Rhinien: 
(1) above Portland Ibr. prices returned sacks, 8c; 15c, Halifax. ‘sacks, 12c, Los Angeles, San (Item 53)—Cheyenne, White Pine. 

means all items are Fir. Gravel (Item  14)—Portland, Diego; (Item 41), per bbl., To- (Item 54)—Portland, fir; Seattle, 


Lime (Item No. 1, bulk)—Per fc cad to Reach 95 pets ronto, Seattle, including sks., 10c S. G. Fir; Cheyenne, $60.00 & 


70 lb. bu., Winnipeg; Portland, 16)— Los Angeles, 5%x8x11% ©@ch. $80.00 fir; Butte, V. G, Coast Fir. 


i _ It 55)—Seattle, Portland, fir. 
price on dock. Butte, per bu. (Heath); Butte, per ton at yard. Wall Ties (Item 42)—Winnipeg, Gtom rec Pentiona: re tetens 


led, Items 2, 3), per 200 lb. Hair (19)—Rope fibre used in corrugated. I 
— ; . t 61)— 
en Diego; Halifax, 200 and San Diego, per pkg.; Toronto, per Roofing Slate Surf. (Item 45)— eee ee on Alarm 
"Pon ot Hydrated | (Items 17, 18) 924 Ib. bag Los Angeles, 80 lbs.; Seattle, San (Item 62)—Seattle, Butte, list: 
tn ee aceroand: eer eee Metal Lath (Item 21)—Quebee, Francisco, 95 lbs.; San Diego, 55 (Jtem 63) San Diego, 16 in. *A* 
Mie @rastince, per 20° Iba: S*ivenized. Ibs.; 80 lbs., Winnipeg. 6/2; (Item 64)—Butte, 6/2; (Item 
Cheyenne 40 Ib DRE Ibs. ; Partition Tile, Clay (Item 26) Roofing Smooth Surf. (Item 46) oS Sette uit Men POEk te 
, » paper bags. —Per sq. ft., Halifax; Los Angeles, - Toronto, Everlastic; Seattle, §7)—Portland, Seattle, fir. 


— f.0.b. factory, cartage extra. 0 1 ~ Item 71)——Rrana 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identified with the 
building industry. They may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to The 
Architectural Forum, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass., or the manufacturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. 


Listings in this Department are available to any manufacturer at the rate of $5 per listing per month. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. 


mye” Asbestos Shingles. Catalog. 514 x 844 in. 40 pp. Illus- 
trated. 
Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog. 844x11 


in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Standard Purlin Spacing Tables. 

Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog. 8144x11 
in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Prices and specifications. 

Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. Catalog. 834 x ll in. 32 pp. 
Illustrated. 2 

Engineers’ Data Sheets. Catalog. 8144 x 11 in. 40 pp. Illustrated. 
Specifications and working sheets for Ambler Asbestos Corrugated 
Roofing and Siding. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Johns-Manville Asbestos Wood. Booklet. 34 x 6in. 32 pp. Illus- 

trated. Prices, construction data. List of uses for asbestos wood. 


BALANCES, SASH 
Caldwell Mfg. Company, The, Rochester, N. Y. 
Suggestion for the present-day Architect. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Gives full-size dimensions and information for the pur- 
pose of writing specifications for Caldwell Sash Balances. 


BOILERS—See Heating Equipment 


BRICK 
eee pee Face Brick Association, 1151 Westminster Bldg., Chicago, 


The Story of Brick. Booklet. 7x94 in. 55 pp. Illustrated. 
Presents the merits of face brick from structural and artistic stand- 
points. Tables of comparative costs. 

The Home of Beauty. Booklet. 8 x 10 in. 72 pp. Color plates. 
Presents fifty designs for small face brick houses submitted in 
national competition by architects. Text by Aymar Embury II, 
Architect. Price 50c. 

A Manual of Face-Brick Construction. Booklet. 84 x1lin. 
book on construction of the brick wall and various uses of face brick. 
31 colored plates of brick houses witb plans. Price, $1.00. 

Common Brick Manufacturers Association of America, 1309 
Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Brick for the Average Man’s Home. Book. 8% x 11 in. 72 pp. 
Color plates. Book of plans for bungalows, houses and apart- 
ments for which working drawings are available. Price $1.00. 

Brick—How to Build and Estimate. Book. 814 x 11 in. 72 pp. 
Illustrated. A manual for the brick builder on estimating and 
details of brick construction. Price 25c. 


BUILDING STONE—See Stone, Building 


CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Company, 208 West Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 

Equipment for Restaurants, Cafeterias and Lunch Rooms. (Book 
BH11.) 164 x 11lin. Illustrated. 86 pp. Shows practically every- 
thing required for the modern eating-place, with articles on the 
planning of cafeterias and other types of eating-places. 

School Cafeterias. (Book BH131.) 1614 x1lin. 44 pp. Illustrated. 
Deals with the principle and practice of school feeding, including 
the co-ordination of domestic science room with the school eating- 
place. Numerous floor plans of representative installations. 


CEMENT 
Carney’s Cement Company, Mankato, Minn. Booklet. 8 x 10 
in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Complete information on product, 
showing prominent buildings in which this cement has been used. 


CONDUIT : 
National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Bulletin of all National Metal Molding Products. In correspondence 


folder. 934 x 11} in. 
Sherarduct. Circular. 5x8in. Illustrated. 
Flexsteel. Circular. 5x8in. Illustrated. 


CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF 
National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Fire Proofing Bulletin171. 844x1lin. 32pp. Illustrated. 
A treatise on fire proof floor construction. 

Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Fireproof Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. Illustrated. 
Handbook of practical suggestions for architects and contractors. 
Describing Nemco Expanded Metal Lath. 

Fire-proof Construction. Handbook. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. 
trated. Describing Kno-Burn expanded metal lath. 


Untasd States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, 
Pyrobar Gypsum Tile. Booklet. 8% x11in. 32 pp. 
Details and specifications for fireproof partitions. 
Bulletins, 844 x 11 in., containing details and specifications for Pyrobar 
voids for use with reinforced concrete joist floor construction; 
Pyrobar roof tile; and monolithic gypsum floors and roofs. 


Lius- 


Illustrated. 


DECORATIVE FABRICS 
M. H. Rogers, Inc., 912 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Samples of the following materials will be sent to architects upon 
request, to meet specific requirements: 
Tapestries, velours, damasks, armures, cretonnes, tapestry panels, 
needlepoints, chair and sofa seats and backs. 


Text-_ 


DOORS, WINDOWS AND TRIM, METAL 
Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, 425 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, 


Was 

Architectural Catalog. 10x14in. 46pp. 11sections. Illustrated. 
Catalog showing our regular styles and types of hollow metal 
doors and interior trim. Various types of frames and other archi- 
tectural shapes also illustrated. t 

Architectural Portfolio. 14 x 18in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Portfolio 
of various designs and types of Dahlstrom doors. Drawings and 
details of each style or type. This is only sent free to reliable 
architects. 

Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio 

Truscon Steel Windows. Catalog. 844 x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 

Describing steel windows for industrial and commercial buildings. 


DUMBWAITERS 


Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, Ill. i ; 
Bulletin 520. Describes K. & H. Co. electric dumbwaiters. 
Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 
Catalog and Service Sheets. Standard specifications, plans and 
prices for various types, etc. 414 x8in. 60 pp. Illustrated. 


8 pp. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


Frink, I. P., Inc., 24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Catalog 415. 814 x 11 in. 46 pp. Photographs and scaled cross 
sections. Specialized bank lighting, screen and partition reflectors, 
double and single desk reflectors and Polaralite Signs. 

Kohler Co., Kohier, Wis. 

Kohler Automatic Power and Light 110 Volt D.C. Booklet. 5x7 
in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes a standard voltage auto- 
matic, electric power and light plant for isolated homes. 

Simplex Wire & Cable Co., 201 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. _ 
Simplex Manual Catalog and reference book. 634 x 44 in. 
92 pp. Contains in addition to information regarding Simplex 
products, tables and data for the ready reference of architects, 
electrical engineers and contractors. : 

Smyser-Royer Co., 1609 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Exterior Lighting Fixtures. Catalog F. 8% x 11}4 in, Illustrated. 
Illustrates lamp standards, brackets, lanterns and pier lights, for 
exterior use. ; 

B. F. Sturtevant Company, Inc., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 4 

Catalog No. 264. 8%x10%in. 54 pp. Illustrated. Gives descrip- 
tion with diagrams of various types of motors, generators, gen- 
erating sets, propeller fans, air heaters, and apparatus for special 
application. 


ELEVATORS 

Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, Ill. ’ 

Bulletin 500. Contains 32 pp. Giving general information on 
passenger elevators for high buildings. 

Otis Elevator Company, 11th Ave. & 26th Street, New York, N.Y. 

: Otis Push Button Controlled Elevators. Booklet. 6x9in. 56 pp. 
Illustrated. Detailed description of Otis Push Button Elevators. 
Their uses in residences, stores, institutions, apartment houses, 
business offices and banks, etc. 

Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 56pp. Il- 
lustrated. Gravity spiral conveyors for lowering packaged mer- 
chandise, boxed, cased and bundled goods in factories, ware- 
houses, terminal buildings, ete. 

Otis Electric Traction Elevators. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 28 pp. 
Illustrated. Full details and illustrations of Otis geared and 

earless traction elevators for all types of buildings. 

Otis Escalators. Booklet. 6x9in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Descrip- 
tion of step and cleat type single and double file escalators (moving 
stairways). 

Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 

Catalog and descriptive pamphlets. 4}4 x 834 in. 70 pp. Illus- 
trated. Descriptive pamphlets on hand power freight elevators, 
sidewalk elevators, automobile elevators, etc. 


FENCES 
American Fence Construction Co., 130 West 34th St., New York. 
Afeo Factory Fences. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
Residential Fences. Booklets. 7 x 2}4 in. Illustrated. A series 
of booklets on residential fences consisting of photographs and 
brief descriptions. 
Anchor Post Iron Works, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Catalog 5!. 8% x 11 in. 53 pp. Illustrated. Anchor Post 
Fences for Country Place, Factory or Farm. 
Catalog 54. 844 x1lin. 24 pp. Lllustrated. Factory Fences. 


FIRE DOORS —See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


Covert Co., H. W., 137 E. 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Hints on Fireplace Construction. Catalog. 55% x 8% in. 11 pp. 
illustrated. 
Diagrams of construction and installation of Covert ‘‘Improved” 
and “Old Style” Dampers and Smoke Chambers.: 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 64 


FLOORING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Linotile Floors. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 40 pp. Color plates. De- 
scribes Linotile, a composition of ground cork, wood flour, lin- 
seed oil and various gums and pigments in tile form. 

Armstrong’s Cork Tile. Booklet. 5x7in. 16 pp. Illustrated in color. 

Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Dept.), Lancaster, Pa. 

Armstong’s Linoleum Floors. Catalog. 84 x 11 in. 54 pp. 
Color plates. A technical treatise on linoleum, including table 
and specifications for installing linoleum floors. 

Speaking of Floors. Booklet. 1144 x 15 in. 16 pp. Color plates. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Pattern Book, 1921. Catalog. 31% x 6 in. 
176 pp. Color plates. Reproductions in color of all patterns of 
Yinoleum and cork carpet in the Armstrong line. 

Quality Sample Book. Three pooks. 34% x 534 in. Showing all 
grades and thicknesses in the Armstrong line of linoleum and cork 


carpets. 
Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., 1303 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, 


Mo. 

Blox-on-end Flooring. Catalog. 3144 x 64% in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 
Describing Blox-on-end Flooring and its adaptability to concrete, 
wood or steel construction; also various methods of installation. 

Epecification Sheet. 844 x llin. 4 pp. Illustrated. Standard specifi- 
cations in convenient form for architects and engineers as recom- 
mended by the American Institute of Architects. 

CongoleumCompany, Inc. (Linoleum Dept.), Philadelphia, Pa. 
“Specifications for Laying Linoleum and Cork Carpet, according 
to the Congoleum Company’s new method compiled after years of 
careful research.” 

Linoleum Service Sheet. Gives complete printed specifications as well 
as detail drawings showing application in specific cases such as 
thresholds, staircases, under radiators, etc. 

Installation and Care of Battleship Linoleum. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 
24 pp. Illustrated. Instructions as to the uses of Battleship 
Linoleum, its laying and care. 

Pocket Pattern Book. Descriptive Booklet. 314 x 81% in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Shows full color reproductions of every grade and 
color of Linoleum, Inlaid Linoleum, Cork Carpet and also all pat- 
terns of the Gold-Seal Line. 

The Marbleoid Co., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. ; 

The Universal Flooring for Modern Buildings. Booklet. 634 x 934 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Describes uses and contains specifications for 
Marbleoid flooring, base, wainscoting, etc. 

Marbleoid Flooring for Hospitals. Bulletin. 8144 x1lin. 4 pp. IIllus- 
trated. Describes the especial features of this composition floor for 
hospital buildings. 

Marbleoid Specifications. Booklet. 844x1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. 

Muller Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, Lil. 

Asbestone Composition Flooring. Circulars. 814 x 11 in. 
tion and Specifications. 

Oak Floori Manufacturers Association, 1014 Ashland Block, 
Chicago, fil. 

Modern Oak Floors. Booklet. 64x94 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. 
A general book that tells the complete story on Oak Flooring. ; 

Oak Flooring, How and When to Use it. Booklet. 3% x 64% in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. A small, technical book showing the general 
rules, standard thickness and widths, how to lay, finish and care 
for oak floors. 


FLOOR. HARDENERS 
General Chemical Company, The, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hard-N-Tyte for concrete and mortars. Booklet. 34% x 8% in. 
8pp. Illustrated. Describes use of Hard-N-Tyte as application for 
hardening concrete floors. : ; 

The Hard-n-tyte Specification. Booklet. 834 x11lin. 4 pp. Gives 
exact specifications for concrete floor finish. 

Making poor concrete floors good and good ones better. Booklet. 
8144x1lin. 12pp. Illustrated. Describes effects of Hard-n-tyte on 
concrete floors, with photographs and data. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 266 Pearl Street, New York. 

Concrete and Lapidolith. Booklet. 5% x 8% in. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing relation of Lapidolith chemical] floor hardener 
to concrete construction. 


Descrip- 


Why Lapidolize? Booklet. 844 x 11 in. 11 pp. Illustrated. 
Reasons why Lapidolith should be specified. ; 
Lapidolith Specifications. Circular. 814 x 10% in. 2 pp. 


FURNACES—See Heating Equipment 


FURNITURE 
Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. . : ; 

Pipe Organs. Complete specifications and full information furnished 
to the architect for pipe organ to be installed in any given residence, 
upon receipt of plans and other particulars. 

Hampton Shops, 18 East 50th St., New York, N. Y. : 

Glimpses from Hampton Exhibits. Brochure. 16 pp. 5 x 74 in. 
Illustrated. Shows examples of Hampton work and gives one an 
idea of their resources. Of interest to the client as well as to the 
architect. j 

Albert Pick & Company, 208 West Randolph St., Chicago, IIl. 

Hotel, Apartment Hotel and Institution Installations. (Book BH120.) 
1644 x 1lin. Illustrated. 160 pp. Pictures and describes Hotel, 
Apartment Hotel, Club and Institution Installations with many 
photographs of representative establishments, showing equipment 
and furnishings in detail. Valuable to architects. 

The ‘‘White’’ Door Bed and Space-Saving Devices. Booklet. 1634 x 
1l in. Llustrated. 34 pp. Consists almost exclusively of photo- 
graphs, floor plans and diagrams, showing door beds, dressing cabi- 
nets, kitchen cabinets and other space-saving deviccs to increase 
rental values and augment living comfort. 


GLASS CONSTRUCTION 
King Construction Company, N. Tonawanda, N. Y. } 
Catalog No. 52. 9x 1lin. 45 pp. Illustrated. ‘lustra‘ing and 
Bevershing greenhouses erected for private estates and public 
parks. 
Mississippi Wire Glass, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mississippi Wire Glass. Catalog. 34%xS8Min. 32 pp. 
Covers the complete line. 


GRANITE—See Stone, Building 


Illustrated 


HARDWARE 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
mal Ke Chute Model F. Booklet. 4 x 934 in. 
rated. 
McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McKinney Cabinet Hardware. Catalog. 6x9 in. 32 Illus- 
trated. Describes complete line of hardware for cabinet and 
furniture work. 

McKinney Hardware for Sliding Doors. Booklet. 6xQ9in. 18 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes different types of sliding door hardware. 

Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 

Wrought Hardware. Catalog. BJ10. 644 x 10 in. Color plates. 
Shows all of the Stanley Works products made of steel from their 
own mills. 

Eight Garages and their Stanley Garage Hardware. Booklet. 
5 x 634 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Illustrations and floor plans of 
eight typical garages that have been correctly equipped with 
Stanley Garage Hardware. 


8 pp. Illus- 


Ball Bearing Butts. Booklet. B8. 5 x 74% in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Concise description of various butts manufactured. 
Stanley Specially Designed Garage Hardware. Booklet. B-50. 


6 x 9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Detailed pictures and descrip- 
tions of various garage hardware equipment. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog. 12F 8 x 
llin. 41 pp. Illustrated. 
“Saving Lives.” Booklet. 314 x6in. 16pp. Illustrated. A brief 
outline why Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices should be used. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 
American District Steam Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Bulletin No. 150-AF. 6x9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes the 
Adsco System of Atmospheric Steam Heating and explains how it 
saves 20 to 30% of fuel cost. Tells how to figure radiation. 

Catalog No. 21-AF. 6x9in. 200 pp. Illustrated. Lists and de- 
scribes the full line of equipment and devices manufactured for use 
on underground and interior steam mains, expansion joints, steam 
meters, condensation meters, traps, flange fittings, angle fittings, 
manhole curbs, alignment guides, etc. 

American Radiator Co., 816 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

Engineers’ Data Book. 8 x,.1034 in. 48 pp. Illustrated. Valuable 
erenecting data for estimating heating and ventilating require- 
ments. 

Ventilation for Vento Heaters. Catalog. 8 x 1034 in. 24 pp. Il- 
lustrated. Examples of installation. 

James B. Clow & Sons, 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 

Gasteam. Catalog. 6x9 in. 16pp. Illustrated. New radiator 
using gas for fuel. 

Excelso Specialty Works, 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Excelso Water Heater. Bookkt. 12 pp. 3 x 6 in. Illustrated. 
Describing the new Excelso method of generating domestic hot water 
in connection with heating boilers. (Firepot Coil eliminated.) 

Kelsey Heating Company, James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Booklet No. 5. 4x9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A dealers’ booklet 
showing the Kelsey Warm Air Generator Method of warming and 
distributing air. Gives dimensions, heating capacities, weights, 
kind of coal recommended, and shows the mechanical and gravity 
system of heating homes, churches and schools. 

Monroe Pipeless Booklet. 4144 x8in. 20 pp. Illustrated. 

Monroe Tubular Heater. Booklet. 444x8in. 20pp. Illustrated. 
General Booklet giving capacities, dimensions, weights, etc. 


Syracuse Pipeless Booklet. 4144x8in. 12pp. Illustrated. General 
Booklet, giving sizes and capacities. 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, Ili. 
Kewanee on the Job. Catalog. 814 x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 


Showing installations of Kewanee boilers, water heaters, radiators, 
etc. 

Catalog No. 73. 6x9in. 35pp. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee 
steel power boilers with complete specifications. 

Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Heart of the Heating Plant. atalog. 6xQin. 20pp. LIllus- 
trated. Describing the Minneapolis Heat Regulator, its construc- 
tion, application and operation for the automatic contro} of tem- 
perature where coal, gas, fuel oil or street steam is used 

Page Boiler Company, The Wm. H., 141 West 36th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Page Boilers. Catalog. 4144 x 8in. 84 pp. Illustrated. Descrip- 
tions with specifications of the Volunteer Round and Monarch 
Square Sectional Boilers: also the Monarch Up-Draft and Down- 
Draft Smokeless Boiler; with method for apportioning size of boiler 
and radiation, and other heating data. 

Smith Co., H. B., 57 Main Street, Westfield, Mass. 

General Boiler and Radiator Catalog. 4x 7in. 90 pp. LIllustrated. 
Giving ratings, dimensions, capacities and working pressures. 

Engineer’s Data Ring Book. 4x7in. 125 pp. _LIilustrated. 

Architect’s and Contractor’s Binders. These binders are made up of 
9}4 x 11 in. folders of different kinds giving dimensions, price lists, 
and erecting directions on the different lines of our manufacture. 

B. F. Sturtevant Company, Inc., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 

Catalog No. 230. 8%x10%in. 132 pp. Illustrated. Gives descrip- 
tion and data tables of various types of heaters, also of steam traps. 

Bulletin No. 227. 83x 1011/16 in. 28 pp. Blue prints of heating 
and ventilating layouts in public buildings, factories, etc. 

Catalog No. 1015. Book on Heating and Ventilating, complete with 
installations and diagrams. 

United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

The Complete Line. Catalog. 434 x 744 in. 255 pp. Illustrated. 
Contains important technical information of special interest to archi- 
tects and heating engineers. 

Capitol Smokeless Type Beilers. Booklet. 844 x 1lin. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing a new type of low-pressure heating boiler which 
burns soft coal without smoke. 

Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 

Webster Vacuum System of Steam Heating. Catalog. 8 x 101% in. 
36 pp. Illustrated. Describing the Webster Vacuum System of 
Steam Heating, its principles of operation, and advantages of 
installation. 

Webster Feed-Water Heaters. Catalog. 8 x 10% in. 28 pp. IIlus- 
trated. Describing the construction and operation of the Webster 
Feed-Water Heaters for steam-heating systems, power plants and 
industrial plants of every type. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 65 


HEAT REGULATORS—See Heating Equipment 


HOISTS 

Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York. 
Hoists for Tndcntstes Plants. Booklet. 6 x 8% in. 8 pp. IIlus- 
trated. Labor saving service in the lifting or lowering of lighter 
pr through the use of G. & G. Telescopic and Non-teleseopic 

oists. 
Removing Ashes. Booklet. 6 x 834 in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Re- 
moving ashes from boiler room directly to wagon by electrically 

operated Telescopic Hoiata. 


HOLLOW TILE—See Tile, Hollow 


INSULATION 
Bishopric Mfg. Company, 103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6xQ9in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric Stucco-Board and 
Bishopric Sheathing Board. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Business Noise, Its Cost and Prevention. Booklet. 6x 914 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Data on correction of acoustics in offices, thcaters, 
churches, etc. 

Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Carey Asbestos and Magnesia Products. Catalog. 6x9Q9in. 72 pp. 
Illustrated. 
JOISTS AND STUDS, PRESSED STEEL 
Truscon Steel Company, Youngstown, Ohio : 
Truscon Structural Pressed Steel. Catalog. 814 x 1l in. 24 pp. 


Illustrated. Information on Pressed Steel Beams and Joists for 
light occupancy buildings. Tables, specifications and views of 
installations. 


LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING ; 
North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Designing Data. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 94 Pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes most efficient use of Econo Expanded Metal Reinforcing. 
Formless Concrete Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 80 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes use of T-Rib Chanelath, a form and rein- 
forcing for concrete. 
Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. ; 
Hy-Rib and Metal Lath. 18thed. Catalog. 834 x11in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Gives properties of laths, specifications, special uses 
and views of installations. 


LUMBER 
California Redwood Assn., 206 Marvin Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

California Redwood Homes. Booklet. 6x9in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes the use of Redwood Lumber for various places and condi- 
tions in the building of the home. 

Long Bell Lumber Co., R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Post Everlasting. Booklet. 104% x 74 in. 32 pp. _Illus- 
trated. Information regarding creosoted yellow pine fence posts, 
barn poles, paving blocks, etc. 

Poles That Resist Decay. Booklet. 914 x 4 in. 16 pp. IIlus- 
ie pes Poles for telegraph, telephone, high power transmission 
ines. 

Morgan Millwork Organization, Chicago, III. 

Building With Assurance. Book. 84x 11 in. 408 pp. Illustrated. 
Valuable to architects for the Standardized Mill Work illustrated 
and described. 

Price Supplement. Catalog. 4x8in. 96 pp. Illustrated. Prices all 
illustrations in ‘“‘Building With Assurance” and is valuable in con- 
nection with it or by itself. 

Pacific Lumber Company of Illinois, The, 1105 Lumber Exchange 
Bldg., Chicago. 

Engineering Digest. Redwood Information Sheets. 1. General 
Data Sheet on Redwood, its Production and Uses. 2. Tanks and 
Vats for Water, Acid and Alkali Solutions and Oil. 3. Pipe for 
Water, Chemicals and Sewage te yy, 6. Farm and Dair 
Buildings and Equipment, Silos, Tanks, Pipe, Outbuildings, Irri- 
gation Flumes, Drainage Boxes, Greenhouses, Etc. 9. Railroad 
Construction and Equipment. 10. Industrial Building Materials. 
11. Residential Building Materials. 


METAL LATH—See Lath, Metal and Reinforcing 


METALS 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 

Illustrated pamphlet describes the use and adaptability of extruded 
architectural shapes to meet the architect’s design. 

American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Reference Book. Pocket Ed. 234 x 434 in. 168 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin Mill Products. 

Copper—lIts Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin. Catalog. 84 x 11 
in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Describes the merits of high grade 
roofing tin plates and the advantages of the copper-steel alloy. 

Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets. Catalog. 8% x 
llin. 20pp. Illustrated. 

Research on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper Steel. Booklet. 
8% x 11 in. 24 pp. ITlustrated. Technical information on 
results of atmospheric corrosion tests of various sheets under 
actual weather conditions. 


Facts Simply and Briefly Told. Booklet. 84 x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Non-technical statements relating to Keystone 
Copper Steel. 

Black Sheets and Special Sheets. Catalog. 8}4 x 11 in. 28 pp. 


Illustrated. Describes standard grades of Black and Uncoated 
Sheets, together with weights, bundling tables, ete. 
Bright Tin Plates. Catalog. 844 x1llin. 16 pp. 
Rome Brass & Copper Company, Rome, N. Y. 

Descriptive Price List. 5 x 7 in. A leather-covered loose-leaf book list- 
ing sheets, tubes, rods, rolls, anodes, strips, extruded shapes, angles 
and channels, tapered tubes and hose pipes; molding, door-rail; 
pousmastester bars and segments; electrical copper bar, rivets and 

urs. 


METAL TRIM—See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


MORTAR COLORS 
Clinton Metallic Paint Co., Clinton, N. Y. 
Clinton Mortar Colors. Booklet. 34 x6%in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Complete description of Clinton Mortar Colors with color samples. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 


Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Pencil Dept., 224 J. Jersey City, N. J. 
Finding Your Pencil. Booklet. 644 x 344 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
The First Five. Booklet. 34x54 in. 10pp. Illustrated. 

A Study in Sepia. Booklet. 7x4'in. 5 pp. Illustrated. 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES 


Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 

The Inviting Home. Booklet. 54 xQin. 16 pp. Color Plates. 

A briefly worded book on painting for the busy architect or decorator. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Booklet. 4 x 8% in. 
trated. 
Fox Co., M. Ewing, New York, N. Y. 
Calcimines. Booklet. 344x64in. 8pp. Colorcards. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 

The Proper Treatment for Floors, Woodwork & Furniture. Booklet. 
6144 x 8% in. 32 pp. Illustratedincolor. A treatise on finishin 
hard and soft wood in stained and enameled effects; also nat 
wood effects. 

Portfolio of Wood Panels. 514 x 1034 in. 14 pp. A portfolio containing 
actual panels of finished woods. Also contains valuable information 
on finishing and re-finishing floors and woodwork. 

National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Handy Book on Painting. Book. 5% x 3% in. 100 pp. Gives 
directions and formulas for painting various surfaces of wood, 
plaster, metal, etc., both interior and exterior. 

Red Leadin Paste Form. Booklet. 61%4x3%in. 16pp. Illustrated. 
Directions and formulas for painting metals. 


16 pp. Illus- 


Came Lead. Booklet. 834 x 6in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
various styles of lead cames. : 
Cinch Anchoring Specialties. Booklet. 6 x 3% in. 20 pp.  Illus- 


trated. Describes complete line of expansion bolts. 
O’Brien Varnish Co., 1121 Washington Avenue, South Bend, Ind. 
That Magic Thing Called Color. Booklet. 544 x 84% in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. Short treatise on the use of color in the home, special 


reference to walls and ceilings. 
Architects’ Specification Manual. 844 x 11 in. 50 pp. Complete 
specifications for all paint products. 
Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Preservative Coatings. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 
Presents in a concise manner the properties and uses of the Standard 


Paint Company’s various paint preparations. 
et 7] Co., Edward, P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York, 


Architect’s Hand Book. 4% x 74% in. 24 pp. Specifications and 
suggestions for painting, varnishing, enameling, ete. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl Street, New York. 
Paint Specifications. Booklet. 844 x 10% in. 4 pp. 
Wadsworth-Howland Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Paints and Varnishes. Catalog. 53% x 84 in. 140 pp. 
trated. Covers the complete line. 


Illus- 


PARTITIONS 


Improved Office Partition Company, 25 Grant St., Elmhurst, L. I. 

Telesco Partition. Catalog. 844 x11lin. 14 pp. Illustrated. Shows 
typical offices laid out with Telesco partitions, cuts of finished par- 
tition units in various woods. Gives specifications and cuts of 
buildings using Telesco. 

Detailed Instructions for erecting Telesco Partitions. Booklet. 24 pp. 
8% x 11 in. Illustrated. Complete instructions, with cuts and 
drawings, showing how easily Telesco Partition can be erected. 

The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Folding Partitions. Booklet. 814 x 11% in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the field of folding partitions for churches, schools, hotels, 
clubs and public institutions. 6 ; 

Rolling Partitions, Hygienic and Disappearing Door Wardrobes. 
Booklet. 6x9in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes rolling partitions, 
particularly in churches and schools, and wardrobes as installed in 
schools and public institutions. 


PIPE 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. ed 
Illustrated pamphlet giving tables of weights and price-lists devoted 
to Brass and Copper Pipe in iron pipe and plumbers’ sizes. 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Il. 
Catalog‘‘A.” 4x64in. 706pp. Illustrated. Shows a full line of 
steam, gas and water works supplies. 
National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Bulletin No. 11, History, Characteristics and Advantages 
of National Pipe. Catalog. 844 x 1lin. 48 pp. Illustrated. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. : : 
Benedict Nickel. Illustrated pamphlet descriptive of Benedict Nickel 
White Metal for high-grade plumbing fixtures. 
Bremewiele-Balbe-Callender Co., 623 8S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 334 x64 in. 4 pp. Illustrated. 
Whale-bone-ite Seat. Booklet. 344 x 634 in. 8 pp.” Illustrated. 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 8. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Catalog **M.”” 94 x 12 in. 196 Pe. Illustrated. Shows complete 
ae of plumbing fixtures for Schools, Railroads and Industrial 
ants. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 66 
naan eens eee 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT — Continued 
Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Crane Products in World Wide Use. Catalog. 5 x 94% in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. 
Plumbing Suggestions for Home Builders. Catalog. 3 x 6 in. 


80 PP. Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Industrial Plants. Catalog. 4 x 6% in. 
43 PP. Illustrated. 

Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 

Kohler of Kohler. 534 x 8in. 48 pp. Illustrated catalog. 
complete line of plumbing fixtures. 

Maddock’s Sons Co., Thomas, Trenton, N. J. 

“el ane Grade Standardized Plumbing Fixtures for Every Need. 
nd 5 x 744 in. 94 pp. Illustrated. Covers the complete 
ine. 

Bathroom Individuality. Booklet. 6x9 in. 28 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing view of complete bathrooms with complete descriptions 
of floor plans. 

Specifications for plumbing fixtures. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 8 pp. 
Tables of specifications for industrial buildings, schools, apartments, 
hotels, etc. 

Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Speakman Showers and Fixtures. Catalog. 444 x 7% in. 250 pp. 
Illustrated. Catalog of Modern Showers and Brass Plumbing 
Fixtures, with drawings showing layouts, measurements, etc. 

Toned Up In Ten Minutes. Booklet. 7% x 104% in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Modern Showers and Washups for Industrial Plants, 
showing the sanitary method of washing in running water. 

Wolff Manufacturing Company, 255 No. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Plumbing Suggestions. Catalog. 314 x 6 in. 50 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrating, describing and pricing Wolff Quality Plumbing Fix- 
tures for residential installation. 


PUMPS 


Goulds Mfg. Co., The, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Set of Twenty Bulletins. 734 x10%in. 12 to 32 pp. each. Illus- 
trated. Covers complete line of power and centrifugal pumps for 


all services. 
Catalog ‘‘K.” 6 x 9 in. 216 pp. 


line of smaller size pumps. 


Shows 


Illustrated. Covers complete 


ROLLING DOORS AND SHUTTERS 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Rolling Doors and Shutters—Steel and Wood. Catalog. 814 x 1134 in. 
80 pp. Illustrated. For engineers and architects. Covers all 
classes of heavy doors, for every purpose, and in great variety of 
materials, bronze, steel and wood. Many sheets of detail drawings. 


ROOFING 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Copper Products for Roofing Purposes. Illustrated price-list devoted 
to copper products, including sheets and rolls, for fabricating into 
leaders, gutters, flashings, shingles, etc. 


Creo-Dipt Company, 1025 Oliver St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. 
Architectural Service Sheets. 814 x 11 in. Lllustrated. Working 
drawings of construction, with standard specifications for design 
and construction of same. 


Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Architects Specifications for Carey Building Material. 
48 pp. Illustrated. 


Illinois Zinc Company, 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Pure Rolled Zinc. (Corrugated and Plain Sheets.) Booklet. 314x 6% 
in. 8 pp. Illustrated. Facts regarding adaptability of zine for 
roofing. Specifications of corrugated zinc sheets. Weights per 
square. Comparative gauge lists. ? 

The Roof That’s Always New. Booklet. 33x 6in. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Story of Illinois Zine Shingles, their everlasting and artistic 
qualities. Information regarding a complete zinc roof, shingles, 
starting piece, valley, ridge and hip piece. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Avenue and 41st Street, New York. 

Johns-Manville Colorblende Asbestos Shingles. Booklet. 314 x 6 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Prices, construction data and specifications. 

Johns-Manville Roofing and Building Materials. Catalog. 3% x 6 
in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Describes building materials such as 
asbestos wood, sound deadening and insulating felts, waterproofing, 
etc. 


Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


84% x 11 in. 


Instructions for Laying Built-up Roofs. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. 

eons, Facts Worth Knowing. Booklet. 6x9in. 16 pp. Illus- 
trated. 


N. & G. Taylor Company, 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Selling Arguments for Tin Roofing. Booklet. 6144 x94 in. 80 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes the various advantages of the use of high 
grade roofing tin, gives standard specifications, general instruc- 
tions for the use of roofing tin, illustrates in detail methods of 
application. 


SEWAGE DISPOSAL 


Kewanee Private Utilities, 442 Franklin St., Kewanee, Ill. 
Specification Sheets. 734 x 10% in. 46 pp. Illustrated. De- 
tailed drawings and specifications covering water supply and 
sewage disposal systems. 


SHEATHING 


Bishopric Mfg. Company, 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6x9 in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric Stucco-Board and 
Bishopric Sheathing Board. 


STANDARD BUILDINGS 


Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 
Truscon Standard Buildings, 4th ed. Catalog. 8% x 11 in. 
Illustrated. Erection details, cross-section diagrams and 
tations are given. 


40 pp. 
adap- 


STONE, BUILDING 


Harrison Granite Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, Nav. 
Harrison Granite Company, Clientele. 384 x 83 in. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. A partial list of clients with illustrations of examples of 
monuments and mausoleums. 


ec Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, 
ndiana. 

Vol. 1. Indiana Limestone Library. 6x9 in. 36 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving general information regarding Indiana Limestone, its 
physical characteristics, etc. 

Vol. 4. Indiana Limestone Bank Book. 6x9 in. 48 pp. ITlus- 
trated. Descriptive of the use of Indiana Limestone for bank 
buildings, with partial list of buildings in which it has been used. 

Vol. 27. Designs for Houses of Indiana Limestone. 8% x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Being the best designs submitted in com- 
petition for a detached residence faced with Indiana Limestone 
conducted by The Architectural Review. 


STORE FRONTS 


Kawneer Co., The, Niles, Mich. 

Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. Catalog. ‘K.” 8% x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Information about various members used 
in the pioneer Kawneer construction. 

A Collection of Successful Designs. Catalog. 934 x6 in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Showing by use of drawings and photographs many 
types of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. 

Zouri Drawn Metals Co., B. J. 10, Chicago Heights, Ill. 

Architects’ Catalog. 834 x 1184 in. 86 pp. Illustrated. Showing 
a true copy of the approval of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
Orie @ proper glazing specification, based on the Underwriters’ 

eport. 

Catalog B. J.8. 6x9 in. 


68 pp. Illustrated. Key to Getting the 
People In. 


STUCCO BASES 


Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6x9 in. 48 pp. 

Illustrated. Describing the ust of Bishopric stucco board and 
Bishopric sheathing board. 


STUCCO, MAGNESITE 


American Materials Company, 101 Park Avenue, New York; Weed 
Street and Sheffield Avenue, Chicago, II]. 

Elastica, the Stucco of Permanent Beauty. Catalog. 81% x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Treatise on composition and application of 
Elastica Stucco. 

Muller, Franklyn R. Co., Waukegan, III. 
Everlastic Magnesite Stucco. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 


United States Materials Co., Weed Street and Sheffield Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. See American Materials Co. 


TERRA COTTA 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Questions Answered. Booklet, 74% x 544 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
A synopsis of questions most frequently asked by architects in rela- 
tion to terra cotta, with brief but complete answers ; contains many 
illustrations. 

National Terra Cotta Society, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Standard Construction, Indexed, bound volume. 10% x 16 in. 
90 pp. 70 Illustrations. Standard forms of terra cotta con- 
struction with short article. 

“The School.” 104 x 134 in. 34 pp. 92 Illustrations. 
of school buildings with short descriptive articles. 
brochure series. 

“The Theatre.” 10144 x13)4in. 36 pp. 102 Illustrations. 
of theatre buildings with short descriptive articles. 
brochure series. ‘ 

“The Store.” 104 x 13 in. 
store buildings with 
brochure series. 


Types 
Volume I, 


Types 
Volume II, 


34 pp. 60 Illustrations. Types of 
short descriptive articles. Volume III, 


Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The, 2525 Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. : 3 
Booklet. 814 x 11 in. 77 pp. Illustrated. Showing in a concise 


way the usefulness of terra cotta. 


THERMOSTATS—See Heating Equipment 


TILE, FLOOR AND WALL 


Associated Tile Manufacturers, The, Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Bring the Crowds to Your Market. Booklet. 834 x 1lin. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. The use of Tile for the modern sanitary market. 
Swimming Pools. Booklet. 844 x 11 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A 
handbook on swimming pools and their construction. 


Norton Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Alundum Safety Tile. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 
Description of material and its installation. 
Tests of Alundum Tile. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 18 po. TIllustrated. 


Describes its composition and proves its adaptability for its in- 
numerable purposes. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICA- 
TIONS — Continued from page 67 


TILE, HOLLOW 


Hollow Building Tile Association, Dept. 1812, Conway Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. d 
Handbook of Hollow Building Tile Construction. 844 x 11 in. 
104 pp. Illustrated. Complete treatise on most approved methods 
of hollow tile building construction and fireproofing. 


National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standard Wall Construction Bulletin 174. 8}x1llin. 32pp. Ilus- 
trated. A treatise on the subject of hollow tile wall construction. 

Industrial Housing Bulletin 172. 844 x llin. 14 pp. Illustrated. 
open ny and floor plans of typical workingmen’s homes. ‘ 

Natco on the Farm. 84x 1lin. 38 pp. Illustrated. A treatise 
on the subject of fire safe and permanent farm building construction. 

Fireproof Buildings of Natco Hollow Tile. Booklet 8% x 11 in. 
16 pp Illustrated. Showing the use of Natco Hollow Tile for 
private residences. 


VALVES 


Crane Co., 836 8. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
No. 50 Steam Pocket Catalog. 4 x 634 in. 775 pp. Illustrated. 
Deacribes the complete line of the Crane Co. 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Company, 96 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 
Gorton Quarter-Turn Packing-Lock Valves. Booklet. 4}4 x 7 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Describing a new type of valve for all systems 
of steam, hot water and vacuum heating. 
Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. 


The Valve Behind a Good Heating System. Booklet. 4}4 x 7}4 in. 
16 pp. Color plates. : 
Jenkins Valves for Plumbing Service. Booklet. 44 x 7 in. 


16 pp. Illustrated. 
Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. . 

The Webster Type N Modulation Valves. Catalog. 8x 10}4in. 8 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing a quick response, conveniently operated, 
and simple radiator supply valve. 

The Webster Sylphon Trap. Booklet. 8x 104g in. 12 pp. Illustrated. 
Explaining the importance of the properly operating radiator return 
trap. 


VENETIAN BLINDS AND AWNINGS ; 
The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Booklet. 6x9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes the application of 
these light-regulating devices, with many photographic reproduc- 
tions of homes, schools, hotels, clubs and institutions where these 
products are used. 


VENTILATION 


Globe Ventilator Co., Dept. P., Troy, N. Y. 
Globe Ventilator’s Catalog. 6x9in. 32pp. Illustrated. 


WALL BOARDS 


Carey Co., The Philip, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Carey Board for Better Building. Catalog. 
Illustrated. : 
amar rg States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, 
il. 
Walls of Worth. Booklet. 814 x 11in. 24 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes Sheetrock, the fireproof wall board, its advantages and uses 


6x Qin. 32 pp. 


WATERPROOFING 


Ruberoid Co., The, 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. ‘ 
Impervite. Circular. 84xllin. 4 pp. Illustrated. An integral 
waterproofing compound for concrete, stucco, cement, mortar, etc. 


WATER SOFTENERS 


Permutit Company, The, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, NY. 
Permutit-Water softened to No (Zero) Hardness. Booklet. 844 x 
llin. 32 pp. Describing the original Zeolite process of softening 
water to zero hardness. An essential for homes, hotels, apart- 
ment houses, swimming pools, laundries, textile mills, paper mills, 
ice plants, etc., in hard water districts. 


WINDOW HARDWARE 


The Kawneer Company, Niles, Mich. ~ 
Kawneer Simplex Windows. Catalog. 84 x 10% in. 16 PD. Illus- 
trated. Complete information, with measured details, of Kawneer 
Simplex Weightless Reversible Window Fixtures, made of solid 
bronze. Shows installations in residences and buildings of all sorts 
Detail Sheets and Installation Instructions. Valuable for architects 
and builders. 


Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 
Catalog. 3}4x64 in. 24pp. Illustrated. Covers complete line. 


Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., The. Bridgeport, Conn. 
Booklet. 6%x9 in. 42 pp. Illustrated 


Covers a complete 
line of chains, hardware and specialties. 


WINDOWS, CASEMENT 
Cottel Sneseanes Window Co., 2703 East Atwater Street, Detroit, 


ich. 
Catalog No. 18. 9x12in. 56 pp. Illustrated. 
Hoffman Mfg. Co., Andrew, 900 Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 
Hoffman Casements. Architects’ Portfolio. 84 x llin. Loose-leaf. 
Large scale working details for mill-work and installation. 
F. S. Details 20 x 23 in. and 15 x 22 in. Working details for mill-work 
and installation. 
Hoffman Casements Catalogue. 7x84in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Hope & Sons, Henry, 103 Park Avenue, New York. 
Catalog. 124 x 18% in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Full size details of 
outward and inward opening casements. 
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The Standard and other 
Contract Documents 

e 
of the American 
a 
Institute of 
& 
Architects 
Equitable and Creditable 
To Architect, Owner and Contractor 
The Standard Contract Documents of the American 
Institute of Architects are now on sale by dealers 
in office and drafting supplies in all of the large 
cities of the country. 

TITLES—PRICES FOR SINGLE COPIES 
Agreement and General Conditions in cover_------------ $0.20 
General Conditions without Agreement -..-------------- 14 
Agreement without General Conditions .---------------- 05 
Bond of Suretyship.-_..-.<-~ 2: sc asen eee .03 
Form of Subcontract _.:.......<..~5-ssneeee= .04 
Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s Proposal -----.- 08 
Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) ---.------------ 01 
Complete set in cover .:....-.-<-s22-5—ses eee 


Complete trial set prepaid for thirty cents in stamps 


These Documents have received the full approval 
of the Institute, through its Conventions, Board 
of Directors and Officers. They are the outcome of 
continuous work of many years by a Standing 
Committee on Contracts and Specifications. This 
Committee, comprising some of the ablest American 
architects, was assisted by the Institute’s forty 
Chapters; advised by eminent legal specialists in 
contract law, and aided by representatives of the 
leading construction interests of the United States. 
The forms have been officially approved by the 
National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, the 
National Association of Master Plumbers, the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors of 
the United States, the National Electrical Con- 
tractors’ Association of the United States, the Nat- 
ional Association of Marble Dealers, the Building 
Granite Quarries Association, the Building Trades 
Employers Association of the City of New York 
and the Heating and Piping Contractors National 
Association. 


OTHER CONTRACT FORMS 
Form of Agreement between Owner and 


Architect on the Percentage Basis ....--.--------- $0.05 
Form of Agreement between Owner and 

Architect on the Fee Plus Cost System __....--.. 05 
Circular of Information on Fee Plus Cost 

System (Owner-Architect) _.........--------.----- .03 
Form of Agreement between Owner and 

Contractor (Cost Plus Fee Basis) _.......-.-------- 10 
Circular of Information on Cost Plus Fee ‘ 

System (Owner-Contractor) .....-----....---------- .06 

Notice to 


Architects, Builders and Contractors 


All of the above Contract Forms and Circulars ma 
be obtained singly or in lots from local dealers. If 
your dealer cannot supply you promptly and at the 
above prices send your order and his name to the 
Executive Secretary, A. I. A., The Octagon House, 
Washington, D.C. Sample documents mailed up- 
on receipt of stamps. Remittances may be by 
check, money-order, cash or stamps. 


All orders filled on the day received. Transportation 
repaid on those amounting to $1.00 net or more. 
he adoption and consistant use of these contract 

forms is recommended to the Architect who wishes 

his office to be known for its thorough, incisive 
business methods. 


’ Sixty Cents ROGERS AND MANSON CO., PUBLISHERS Six Dollars the Year 
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A stucco house built of 
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THREE LAYERS 


WATERPROOFED —o fy 4 Residence — A. B. Headley, Esq., No. 1450 East Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 

ee F by} a Architects — Foote, Headley & Carpenter, 401-3 Carter Bldg., Rochester, N. Y. 
k y Bishopric Stucco Base used on all exteriors 
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a HE life of a Bishopric-Built home cannot be reckoned by years — 
; it is a matter of generations. 
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Once built, that home becomes a lasting thing of beauty and satis- 
faction and economy. 


BISHOPRIC 
INTERLOCKING 
DOVETAILED KEY 


Economy, because there is no cost of upkeep. 

A frame home, for proper care, must be painted every few years. 

A Bishopric-Built Stucco home does not entail this added expense. 

There is no paint to fade, and it keeps its attractive whiteness. 

Then, too, the Bishopric-Built home is economical for it can be 

constructed with less expense than a brick or frame home. 

The home built of Bishopric means real economy and durability. 
ceCoop| «You build but once; build right. 


PAGES 353-4469 
INCLUSIVE 


FOR DETAILS & SPECIFICATIONS 
SEE FIFTEENTH EDITION 
SWEETS CATATOG 


—_ BISHOPRIC es We have prepared a booklet for you, containing facts and figures, and 
USTucco=PLASTER | illustrated with photographs of beautiful houses built with Bishopric 
ae 7 BASE stucco, plaster and sheathing units. Ask for it. 
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The Bishopric Manufacturing Company 


103 Este Avenue Cincinnati, Ohio 


Factories ; Cincinnati, Ohio, and Ottawa, Canada 
New York City Office: 2848 Grand Central Terminal 
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RECORDS POINT TO CONTINUED BUILDING 


\ X JE are all hopeful that the close of this year 
sees the end of the depression which has so 
steadily affected the building industry, and 

we feel that there is ample justification for an op- 

timistic outlook toward the immediate future be- 
cause of the favorable conditions that manifested 
themselves in the fall months. 

Contracts awarded in September proved that to 
be a record month in building statistics, not only 
for this year but for a period of ten years past. The 
activity thus started was maintained through 
October, when it is usual to expect a seasonal de- 
cline. The construction put under contract in 
October in the Northeastern states covered by the 
reports of the F. W. Dodge Co. amounted to 
$222,480,000, which is an increase of 25% over 
October, 1920, and but 10% under the total for 
September, the record month. Of this work, resi- 
dential building leads with 40% of the total and 
business buildings constitute 17%, which is a very 
good showing for this class of work. A decided in- 
crease of activity was noted in industrial building 
during October, the figures amounting to $18,419, 
000, showing an increase of 63% over September 
for this type of construction. The contemplated 
new work reported in October was 24% greater than 
in September, which indicates a steadily growing 
interest in building that promises a substantial rate 
of activity during the winter months and a period 
of vigorous development in the spring. 


AN EARLY AMERICAN RESTORATION 


N the early architecture of our country we have 

_a heritage that we are recognizing as of more and 
more value as the years go on. Many of the old 
houses and civil buildings erected by the colonists 
have been permitted to fall into decay or have been 
utterly spoiled by the changes of later generations. 
By degrees some of the more important buildings 
are fortunately being restored by thoroughly capa- 
ble architects, and this work is adding greatly to 
our fund of knowledge relating to the early builders 
and their methods. 

It is of more than ordinary interest to find such 


a scholarly piece of restoration as that accomplished - 


by Griffin & Wynkoop, architects, of New York in 
“York Hall, ’’the home of Governor Nelson at 
Yorktown, Virginia. This building is of particular 
interest because of its Georgian character and the 
fact that its interior woodwork was in a sufficiently 
well preserved condition to enable the architects to 
carry out the new work in the exact spirit of the 
old, even to a very careful restoration of the original 
interior color schemes based on the English use of 
glazed colors so widely employed at the time. 
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GRAND PRIX MEN FOR PROFESSORS 


WO distinguished French architects, Albert 

Ferran and Jean Jacques Haffner, both of them 
winners of the Grand Prix de Rome, one of the high- 
est honors to which architects aspire, have accepted 
invitations to this country to teach. M. Ferran will 
have charge of design at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, where he will hold a professor- 
ship, while M. Haffner will be professor of design at 
the School of Architecture at Harvard. 

Upon their arrival it was said that Boston will be 
the only place in the country where two Grand Prix 
winners are united in teaching architecture in 
schools which co-operate closely. 


LE BRUN TRAVELING SCHOLARSHIP 


HE program for the next Le Brun Traveling 

Scholarship Competition will be issued about 
January 1, 1922, calling for drawings to be delivered 
about March 1, 1922. Fourteen hundred dollars is 
awarded the winner to aid him in paying the ex- 
penses of a European trip. 

Any architect or architectural draftsman, a citi- 
zen and resident of the United States, not under 
23 or over 30 years of agé, who shall for at least 
three years have been either engaged in active prac- 
tice, or employed as an architectural draftsman and 
who is not and has not been the beneficiary of any 
other traveling scholarship, is eligible to compete. 

Every competitor must be nominated by a mem- 
ber of the American Institute of Architects. Nom- 
ination blanks can be had of the Secretary of any 
Chapter, A. I. A., or of the Le Brun Scholarship 
Committee. Nominations should be sent so as to 
be received. before January 1, 1922, to Le Brun 
Scholarship Committee, 215 West 57th street, New 
York, Julian Clarence Levi, Chairman. 


ARCHITECTURE IN COMMERCIAL BUILDING 


HIS quotation is from a paper by Walter W. 

Cook, Chief of the Architectural Department 
of Lockwood, Greene & Co., well known for their 
buildings in the textile and other industrial fields. 
It briefly sets forth an intelligent way of establish- 
ing a common ground of understanding between the 
architect and the business-man client. 

“The architect must, to my mind, sit down with 
the owner and talk dollars and cents at the start 
and determine what the client is willing to spend 
for exterior treatment of his building—especially 
for a commercial building. At the same sitting, the 
architect must set forth the facts which are becom- 
ing more evident every day—that the proper treat- 
ment of any building is worth dollars and cents to 
a client for advertising value as well as for the mo- 
rale of his business.”’ 
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How We Start Right 
Right At The Start 


Now, let me make that clear. 

On the right start, right at the start, depends what you get when the job is 
done. 

And the right start cannot be made without the right thought — can it ? 
Well, then, the starting thought with me is—the wood must be dry. If it 
isn’t, your partition will crack and jeer at you, and down in the cellar she'll 
eventually go to feed the boiler. 

What, then, makes for dry wood ? 

In the first place, it must be selected and collected a little at a time, by the 
mills, to meet our exacting standard. 

There it is, car after car of it, piled in the air for three months at least. 

That makes air-dry lumber. 

Air-dry lumber, however, will not do for cabinet work. 

During the war, to safeguard the lives of his aviators, Uncle Sam devised an 
intricate method of kiln-drying lumber for aeroplanes. We use exactly the 
same method but go him one better, for after another month in the kiln, the 
lumber is piled in the factory, which brings it to the moisture content of your 
office. 

So, when I say Telesco Partition is dry before you get it, | mean just that. 

It means that | do my part before it is ever manufactured, not after it is set 
up in your office. 

So much for what I have to say about Telesco Partition. 

Here is what the Farmers & Mechanics National Bank of Fort Worth say - 
about a carload they have just used. 


l enclose herewith our Draft for Eleven Thousand Four Hundred 
Forty Dollars, Eighty-Nine Cents ($1 1,440.89) in payment of carload 
of Telesco Partition shipped us. President 


We are very proud of this partition work, and | frankly cannot see 
ost how the same could be improved upon very much. 
T. B. SEBASTIAN 
Building Manager 
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Our catalogue shows the complete construction 
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DETAIL OF SGRAFFITO 
PALAZZO DEL CONTE DI BOUTOURLINA, FLORENCE 


“Ynhe 
ARCHITECTURAL 
FORUM 


VOLUME XXXV 


DECEMBER 1921 


NUMBER 6 


Sgrafhto and Its Application 


By MALCOLM RICE 


HE application of sgraffito on plain surfaces, 

as a decorative art, has to a great degree been 

misunderstood by both artists and artisans 
in America. As stucco has played such an impor- 
tant part as a building material and its application 
is so well understood, it seems only reasonable to 
advance from plain stucco surfaces, when occasion 
permits, to the introduction of sgraffito. The same 
precautions are taken in good sgraffito work as are 
taken to insure permanent stucco. 

The understanding of stucco by the Romans is 
attested by the well preserved examples that have 
come down to us and it is only natural that, when 
the artists of the renaissance went to Rome to study 
the classic, they should have absorbed some knowl- 


so. J 


edge of its application. As sgraffito is an outgrowth 
and development of stucco, with the addition of 
a certain proportion of lime to make it plastic while 
working it, this work has assumed the permanency 
of Roman stucco, plus the half childlike but wholly 
experienced spirit and temper in drawing which 
blossomed with the renaissance. 

The translation of the word “‘sgraffito,” derived 
from the Italian word for scratch work, gives us the 
exact character of this work..'It is a decorative art, 
scratched or etched with great cleverness of drawing, 
on plaster, using a metal point or scraper. The 
draftsman who attempts to design sgraffito must 
have a thorough knowledge of the technique of pen 
and ink drawing, and a good working knowledge of 


Detail ot Sgraffito Decoration, Palazzo Spinelli, Florence, Italy 
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Sgrafhto Decoration, Second Story, Palazzo Sertini 


charcoal drawing. He must, in working up car- 
toons, which in all cases are full size, carefully con- 
sider a pleasing distribution of openings and solids. 
It is also necessary to have an appreciation of 
scale in the relation of subjects composing the car- 
toons. 

In developing the cartoons it is well to make 
studies at the scale with which the draftsman is 
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most successful in securing the relative 
values of light and dark. These studies 
should be carried to quite a finished 
stage before making full sized cartoons. 
It is noticed in the best examples, such 
as the Palazzo Sertini, Palazzo del Conte 
di Boutourlina and others, that there is 
a predominance of the light relief over 
the dark field. The subjects used in the 
design are unlimited, as will be observed 
by careful study of such examples as 
still remain. The artist has thrown 
restraint to the winds and satisfied all 
his sense of humor, pathos and satire in 
giving to this work a festive air, rendered 
in his most exquisite drawing. The de- 
sign of sgraffito, to be successful, cannot 
be approached in a light or frivolous 
manner as the success of the work com- 
pletely depends on the care, study and 
excellence of drawing on the full sized 
cartoons. In making these cartoons full 
size, they should be freely worked up 
in charcoal. Strength, simplicity, swing 
and directness are always the qualities 
striven for, the modeling being derived 
from lines, not blending. The final 
working drawings should be made on 
heavy detail paper and in hard, bold 
lines clearly showing the exact outlines. 
Before applying the full-size drawings 
to the prepared plaster wall, the outlines 
of the design are perforated and sand- 
papered on the opposite side to preven 
holes from becoming clogged when ap 
plied to the plaster. The detail is then put in pla 
and the impression on the plaster obtained by 
pouncing through with a muslin bag filled with 
charcoal. Before the plaster, on which these car- 
toons are to be stenciled, is applied, the wall must 
be well tapped, sounded and calked. It is also well 
to soak the wall with water to prevent suction, but 
care must be taken not to get it too wet as it pre- 


Sgrafhito Decoration over Main Entrance, Palazzo Sertini, Florence, Italy 
Executed by A. Feltrini, 1510. Measured and drawn by Malcolm Rice 
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SGRAFFITO DECORATION 
AROUND WINDOWS OF FIRST STORY 
PALAZZO SERTINI, FLORENCE, ITALY 


EXECUTED BY A. FELTRINI, 1510 
MEASURED AND DRAWN BY MALCOLM RICE 
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Detail of Sgraffito Decoration, Palazzo Rasponi, Florence, Italy 


vents the plaster from drying quickly and evenly. 

In the preparation of the plaster and the propor- 
tion of sand, cement and coloring matter used, it 
is impossible to give a uniform specification, as the 
climate, atmosphere and barometric conditions 
control the retarding or hastening of the setting of 
the plaster. It is necessary to make several samples 
of cement plaster, varying in mixture, before com- 
mencing work. The first coat is a strong concrete 
mixture, applied several days before the coats used 
for decoration, and left with a rough surface. It 
is made up of a 1 : 2 mixture of high grade Portland 
cement and clean, sharp sand, not too quickly 


setting. The second coat consists of marble dust, 
cement and whatever color may be desired. This 
coat should be applied before the first has complete- 
ly dried, but after it has obtained its initial set. It 
is from 1 to 4 inch in thickness and perfectly 
applied. 

The third coat consists of lime, fine marble dust, 
cement and whatever color is desired. It is mixed 
in a liquid form and applied with a soft brush before 
the second coat has set, to take the decoration. The 
total thickness of the coats is from 34 inch to one 
inch. In the use of lime to prevent plaste: from 
setting too quickly, care must be taken in the quan- 


A Study in Sgrafhito by Malcolm Rice 
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tity used, as too much 
is apt to cause hair 
cracks to appear in the 
finished work. This can 
be to a great extent 
overcome by using news- 
papers or blotting paper, 
well soaked with water, 
applied to the plaster. 
It is possible to model 
the surface in greater 
relief, as in the third 
story windows of the Al- 
exander Building, New 
York, designed by Car- 
rere & Hastings, archi- 
tects, to accentuate cer- 
tain architectural fea- 
tures in design. Care 
must be taken not to 
begin more work than 
can be finished in one 
day’s work. 
Complication in color 
should be avoided, although it is possible to intro- 
duce as many as three or four colors. Earth pig- 
ments give the best results, colors which are always 
reliable being ochres, umbers, Turkey red, Indian 
red and lime blue. These colors may be mixed to 
give any shade desired. Many colors may also be 
gained in the use of marble dust. If black or depth 
of tone is desired, charcoal, burnt straw or burnt 
paper is used. Brick dust has been used but with 
small success, as it is absorbent and the color soon 
fades. When blue is used in the color coat, it is 
likely to set more quickly and in drying a film of 
saltpeter develops. This may be removed with a 
stiff brush and a damp rag. Acraftsman who is an 
authority on sgraffito believes the essentials of this 
work are clean, sharp sand properly graded in size, 
_high grade Portland cement and the best qualities 
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Sgrafhito Decoration, Third Story, Alexander Building, New York 


Carrere & Hastings, Architects 


of raw materials. Particular stress should be laid 
on the length of time elapsing between coats. 

Sgraffito lends itself to broad architectural sur- 
faces and was regarded by the late Stanford White 
as “‘the missing link in architectural design.”’ It 
will adapt itself to loggias, vaulted ceilings, courts 
and patios. Outside of these forms, with appro- 
priate subjects in the design, it can be made in- 
valuable in garden and landscape work, as decora- 
tion at the end of vistas, and points of interest to 
be accentuated by spots of color. It is purely a 
decorative art and should be considered as having 
the same relation to exteriors that rugs, tapestries 
and murals sustain to interiors. Sgraffito is a 
direct medium of supplying the much desired and 
much needed color to our formal, informal and 
rural buildings in America. 
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Sgrafhto Decoration on Frieze of Booth Theater, New York 
Henry B. Herts, Architect 


A Small Brick House, Moorehead, Minn. 


OLAF WILLIAM SHELGREN, ARCHITECT 


We A NY se oppiieen for small house de- 
signs have been held, but illustrations 
of houses actually built from such designs are 
rarely seen. To those who have wondered what 
a competition house would look like in execu- 
tion, we direct attention to these illustrations. 
This design as presented in the sketch above 
was awarded first prize in the competition 
conducted by THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM in 
1919 under the patronage of the American Face 
Brick Association. It was built in 1920 at a 
cost of $14,000. The design has been carefully 
followed in practically all essential details, but 
the absence of the decorative brick panel over 
the entrance is noticeable because it served a 
necessary purpose in giving emphasis to the 
doorway which the completed building lacks. 
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Restoration of a Southern Colonial Estate 


“YORK HALL,” THE RESIDENCE OF CAPTAIN GEORGE P. BLOW, YORKTOWN, VA. 
GRIFFIN & WYNKOOP, ARCHITECTS 


ORK HALL is one of the many old estates 
in Virginia in which are plainly reflected the 
fashions in architecture and decoration which 
were current in England during the eighteenth 
century. Its very location may have presupposed 
a certain degree of excellence, for Yorktown was 
built by order of the crown, from a plan evidently 


prepared in England, as a port of entry for all the 
British colonies in America. Captains of vessels 
bound for any of the ports along the American 
coast were obliged to clear at Yorktown before 
proceeding upon their way, and in what must have 
been an outpost of royalty the house of a promi- 
nent citizen would naturally be built with a con- 


View of “ York Hall’’ before Restoration Looking into Forecourt 
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Plot Plan of “ York Hall” 

; Charles F. Gillette, Landscape Architect 
siderable degree of architectural merit and finish. 

This old estate, with its house built in 1740, was 
at the time of the revolution the home of Thomas 
Nelson, Jr., patriot, soldier and statesman, who was 
one of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and also Governor of Virginia—honors which 
involved the sacrifice of his entire personal fortune 
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upon the altar of patriotism. Governor Nelson’s 
home was used as the headquarters of Lord Corn- 
wallis during the siege of Yorktown which was 
conducted by troops from all of the 13 original 
states and by the French under Lafayette. The 
scars which war left upon the Hall are not only 
those received during the revolution, for in the civil 
war Yorktown figured in McClellan’s peninsular 
campaign against Johnson and Magruder, and later 
in the war the Nelson house was used as a hospital 
by the union army. At this period of its existence 
circular holes were cut in the door panels to enable 
the nurses to supervise the wards and traces of these 
may be seen in some of these illustrations. Like 
many other old southern homes York Hall fell into 
semi-ruin and decay until it was purchased and 
restored by Captain George P. Blow, whose home 
it now is. The restoration has been carried out 
with the utmost care to preserve the eighteenth 
century character of the house; parts which it was 
necessary to restore were studied from other parts 
still in place and woodwork was worked by hand 
to agree with that originally used. 

Although it was possessed of ample grounds the 
original owner elected to place the Hall so that one 
end should be close to the side street, with a small 
forecourt in front of the house which formed thé 
principal approach from the main street. The 
building itself is a solid, substantial pile of markedly 
English lines, such as were favored by prosperous 
citizens in Virginia, Maryland or lower Delaware, 
of brick with keystones at the windows and quoins 
at the corners cut from stone, a string course of 
brick surrounding the house between the lower and 
upper stories, and with a heavy dentiled cornice 
around the house and up the gable slopes. The 
brick used were probably brought as ballast from 
the kilns of England or Holland and are larger than 
modern brick—9 inches 
long, 4% inches wide 
and 2°% inches thick, of 
a dull, brownish red ap- 
proaching rose color, and 
laid in Flemish bond. 
The headers are of a 
dark, dull blue glazed 
brick with the red body 
showing through the 
glaze, and gray mortar 
is used in joints 14 inch 
wide. A smaller brick 
of smoother texture and 
laid with narrower joints 
is used about doors and 
windows and for the 
brick pilasters at the 
main entrance. 

In its plan the house 
adheres to the arrange- 
ment customary in the 


To homes of substantial col-- 
View from Main Road Showing Old Box Hedge 


onists of the} period; a 
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wide hallway extends 
through the house, giving 
access to four square rooms 
on each floor. The hall con- 
tains the stairway, planned 
with two landings, which 
was restored from a few re- 
maining balusters and a sec- 
tion of handrail, together 
with the mortise holes in the 
old treads. The importance 
attached to a large central 
hallway in the southern 
colonies was undoubtedly 
responsible for the compro- 
mise between plan and ele- 
vation. The house is not as 
large as the first impression 
of the illustration would lead 
one to believe; its dimensions 
are 56 feet across the front 
and 40 feet deep. This is 
due undoubtedly to the ex- 
tremely large scale employed 
in the design. There is a consistency in the scale 
throughout and the very happy relation of parts 
produces a domestic effect in spite of the boldness 
of execution. The same vigorous handling is noted 
in the interior, the first floor rooms are 12 feet high 
and the windows, which are given vertical promi- 
nence by the use of pilasters or special panel- 
ing, are 7 feet high. The interior doors on 
the other hand are only 7 feet high, which 
tends to emphasize the largeness of scale. 

Practically all of the rooms are paneled in 
wood from floor to ceiling. The only excep- 
tion for a principal room is the second floor 
hall where the paneling occurs only at the 
ends, the side walls being of plaster. There 
is a remarkable dignity about this old panel- 
ing and it can be ascribed to the pleasing 
proportions of the wall divisions and the 
extreme simplicity of the mouldings. The 
typical panel mould is a simple, flat quarter 
round made a part of the rails and stiles, and 
the panels themselves have their edges 
beveled to give them prominence. In the 
dining room is found the only exception; 
here the raised portion of the panel has a bead 
surrounding it and the panel mould consists 
of asmallovolo and bead. Onedetail worthy 
of noticeis theentireabsence of sharpexternal 
angles; wherever such angles occur they are 
finished with a bead. This is employed even 
on the edges of pilasters and the effect is 
particularly pleasing. Another individual 
detail is the use of a heavy moulding re- 
sembling a label mould over some of the 
windows and placed just below the room 
cornice. 

The interior trim of York Hall affords an 
interesting study of the colonial following of 
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Elliptical Forecourt at North Side of “ York Hal 
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WW 
the Georgian style which prevailed in America. 
Mouldings throughout were necessarily worked by 
hand and show many departures from the strictly 
accurate form to which we are accustomed; much 


of the interest of this interior woodwork lies in the 
slight changes at various points necessary to make 


The Forecourt from the Guest Cottage 


Showing the original planting now improved 
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Main Elevation of “ York Hall” after Restoration 


the joinery more perfect. A moulding may change 
in size and profile two or three times in encircling a 
room. Several of the paneled rooms are arranged 
with pilasters supporting the entablature and the 
curiously fashioned capitals of the pilasters in the 
dining room are said to have been made by slave 
workmen from someone’s meager description of the 
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Corinthian capitals of Christopher Wren or Inigo 
Jones. This old dining room is of splendid propor- 
tions and dignity; it has a width of 22 feet, a depth 
of 19 feet and height of 12 feet. The portrait of an 
old English officer above the mantel helps create an 
atmosphere in which one may almost feel the pres- 
ence of the Red Coats, and the hangings and furni- 
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First and Second Floor Plans, “ York Hall,’’ Yorktown, Va. 
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The wood is Virginia pine and when 
the paint was removed it was found 
to have turned toa red tone resem- 
bling that of rosewood or mahogany. 
| All interior woodwork was removed 
and fumigated during the recon- 
struction and its present condition 

- may be said to be as good as when 
originally erected. 

The several rooms have different color treat- 
ments; the dining room walls are in lavender and 
old rose, the drawing room in yellow and white, the 
study in black and red, and the various bedrooms 
are blue-gray, green and blue and brown. To give 
a description of these color effects is not easy; they 
are not obtained with pure color and the effect is 


Exterior and Plan of Garage 


ture reflect the color and splendor of the eighteenth 
century. The chief thought of the original builders 
was given to this room as is evidenced by the greater 
elaboration in pilasters, cornice and mouldings. 
Special reference should be made to the finish of 
the interior walls. Examination of the old paneling 
indicated a definite color scheme for each room, and 
curiously enough the successive coats of paint 
showed that the original color schemes had been 
adhered to in previous periods of redecorating. 


View of Guest Cottage Showing Its Relation to Main House and Its 
Individual Garden Reconstructed from Old Growth on the Estate 
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not so kaleidoscopic as the list just given 
might suggest. They are toned colors, 
purposely aged in appearance, and are 
distributed in area in accordance with 
structural divisions with only a slight 
degree of difference as may be seen from 
the accompanying black and white re- 
productions. The impression in passing 
from one room to another is a difference 
in general tone that adds interest to the 
interior without being strikingly ap- 
parent. 

A better impression of the effect may 
be had from a description of the methods 
employed. In the study, for instance, 
the color scheme is black and red. The 
wood was first given a slightly yellowish 
ground with paint and over this black 
and Chinese red in their respective posi- 
tions were wiped on and rubbed down, 
the red being the secondary color and 
applied to the bevel of panels and parts 
of mouldings. All surfaces were then 
stippled with a purple glaze and dusted. 
This produced a very mellow and aged 
effect, the wiping of color leaving the 
recesses of mouldings and slight imper- 
fections in the wood darker in tone than 
flat or round surfaces. The appearance 
of the walls, however, is not in the least 
“painty”’; the colors are put on in thin 
mediums and the wiping and rubbing 
afford an opportunity of sensing the 
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Approach to Guest Cottage trom Main House 
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texture of the wood beneath the colored surface. 
The yellow ground shows through the other colors, 
harmonizing them with the black and gold marble 
mantel facing. 

The grounds of York Hall include a smaller 
building once used as a schoolhouse and of an 
earlier period than the main house, recalling in its 
lines the early English cottage, and this has been 
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Two Guests Rooms in “ York Hall ” 


fitted up as a guest house.’ Originally fronting upon 
the road, its entrance has been changed so that it 
now faces into the grounds about the Hall from 
which it is reached by a broad walk. The formal 
garden has been restored and in its arrangement 
and in the setting of the guest house the landscape 
architect has used much of the old box which was 


Living Room in Guest Cottage Decorated in Blue Green 
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Window before Restoration 


originally upon the grounds. The space at the 
front of the main house, enclosed by a great box 
hedge, is now being developed to provide a small 
garden. The entrance from the street is being 
closed and a still pool arranged in the center of the 
space to reflect the old doorway, the foliage and 
the sky. One or two accessory or service buildings, 
such as garage and chauffeur’s cottage which are 
necessary for present-day use, have been planned 
in the spirit of the older fishermen’s cottages in the 
neighborhood. Owing to the presence of streets on 
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Details of Window and Trim in Drawing Room 


three sides of the property these buildings have 
been placed so that access to them and communi- 
cation with the main house is had by the streets; 
this avoids a driveway put through the property. 
An interesting economy in construction is noted 
in the stable where 4-in. walls of brick arej used 
between piers carrying the framing. 

Complete in its appointments and consistent in 
its arrangement, York Hall is an unusual example 
of a historic estate which is in no sense a museum 
but, asin theeighteenth century,an American home. 


View of Stable from Entrance Court 
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“YORK HALL,” HOUSE OF CAPTAIN GEORGE P. BLOW, YORKTOWN, VA. 
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VIEW OF DINING ROOM 
“YORK HALL,” HOUSE OF CAPTAIN GEORGE P. BLOW, YORKTOWN, VA. 
GRIFFIN & WYNKOOP, ARCHITECTS OF RESTORATION 
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“YORK HALL,’ HOUSE OF CAPTAIN GEORGE P. BLOW, YORKTOWN, VA. 
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“YORK HALL,” HOUSE OF CAPTAIN GEORGE P. BLOW YORKTOWN, VA. 
GRIFFIN & WYNKOOP, ARCHITECTS OF RESTORATION 
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Practical Points in Hotel Planning 


By DANIEL P. RITCHEY 
Specialist in Hotel Planning and Management 


opt is the third of a series of special articles written by 
members of the Consultation Committee of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL Forum. Mr. Ritchey is the committee member on 
Hotel Planning and Equipment. Educated as an architect 
and engineer, he early became interested in the hotel field. 
He has acted as consultant in the designing and equipment of 
many hotels and as owner or manager has been in direct 
charge of the operation of many others in this country. He 
has also acted as special adviser and as an expert in legal cases 
involving direct knowledge of hotel operation problems. He 
is, therefore, particularly well fitted to discuss the subject of 
this article. Obviously all subjects pertaining to hotel design 
cannot be discussed within the limits of one article, and Mr. 
Ritchey will accordingly answer questions on any points not 
touched upon here.—THE EprrTor. 


solve the problem of planning modern ho- 

tels realize fully that this is one of the most 
complex building operations which confronts the 
profession today. A modern hotel presents in effect 
a housing problem which is complicated by the 
transitory nature of its tenancy, wherein the 
maximum of comfort, convenience and economy is 
demanded for the short period during which the 
individual tenant occupies the premises. Hotel 
planning, unlike any other problem of residential 
construction, calls for design and equipment to 
meet the varying demands of the traveling public. 
It can be built around no individual need but must 
meet the requirements of every one of the general 
class of persons who may be expected as guests. 
In addition to this and equally affecting design, the 
hotel must be a paying business machine, because 
it is not built as a speculative venture but as an 
investment, providing generous returns to stock- 
holders. 

Several general developments have taken place 
within recent years which directly affect the design 
of the average hotel; of these, prohibition is the most 
obvious. In years past the hotel owner depended 
to a great extent on the returns from the bar busi- 
ness to offset a large proportion of his maintenance 
costs. In many cases the bar returns represented 
the actual net profit of the business. As evidence of 
this condition may be noted the recent statement 
by Mr. Statler that the investment in the Penn- 
sylvania Hotel would have been reduced two or 
three million dollars if it had been known that 
prohibition was to become effective. This means 
that there would have been a definite cutting down 
of space allowed to bar rooms, grills and sections of 
the hotel devoted to public entertainment. Natu- 
rally, the hotel owner has been forced to seek other 
channels of revenue to assist in meeting his over- 
head costs. We find, therefore, that the average 
hotel problem involves the question of maximum 
returns from room rentals, the operation of the 
restaurant on a paying basis, and the development 
of all possible additional channels of revenue, such 
as store rentals and returns from concessions. 
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The position of the main floor with respect 
to street grade is an important consideration 
from the operating standpoint, particularly today 
with the store problem so prominent a feature. 
Wherever possible the entrance should be on the 
street level. It is an established fact that hotel 
guests do not like to climb stairs, and I have noted 
many instances where the provision of stairs lead- 
ing up to a lobby has acted detrimentally to the 
success of the hotel. We may note here that in 
many of the large hotels the main floors have been 
remodeled to provide unusually good store facilities, 
such as in the remodeling of the Hotel Astor in 
New York, where an unusually clever scheme has 
been adopted to overcome what at first might 
appear to be unfavorable floor levels. The addi- 
tional space for these stores, which will yield a 
revenue of $200,000 a year, was obtained by in- 
serting what amounts to a new floor between the 
old first and second floors, with a plan practically 
identical with the former first floor plan. The level 
of the former lobby was about three feet above the 
grade and the new floor for the stores was put in at 
grade level; to gain the necessary height of ten feet, 
about seven feet was taken out of the height of the 
dining rooms on each end, of the building, and 
similarly three feet was taken out of the height of 
the grill room in the basement by means of a re- 
arrangement of ventilating ducts formerly occu- 
pying this space. A new arrangement of the 
stairs leading to the old mezzanine floor was 
made so that large landings were created on the 
new level of the dining rooms, and additional stairs 
were installed to give access to these landings from 
two directions. Below these landings octagonal 
shaped store lobbies were created with a display 
window arranged for each of the shops. This gives 
each of the stores display both on the street and in 
the hotel lobby. To preserve the dignity of the 
hotel facade the show windows do not project; they 
are framed.in heavy stone architraves and display 
signs are limited to recessed panels over the windows 
which are lighted at night. 

Before entering upon the discussion of definite 
points in connection with hotel design and equip- 
ment, it is important that we establish two premises. 
The first of these is the somewhat startling fact 
that architects to some degree are responsible for 
many hotel failures; and second, that the first and 
most important practical point is the importance 
of working in co-operation with the prospective 
manager of the hotel during the planning period. 

The outstanding features of poor planning which 
are noticeable in practically any hotel may involve 
some of these points: 

1. Too much space allowed for public use, 

providing no direct financial return. 
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2. A poor arrangement of service features, 
particularly with respect to restaurant ser- 
vice, which adds greatly to cost of operation. 

3. Waste of space in the design and arrangement 
of bedrooms and halls. 

4. Too great an investment in 
equipment. 

5. The use of poor mechanical equipment and 
interior finish, which results in rapid deterio- 
ration and high replacement cost. 

These and other features which will be discussed 
later represent the defects in planning which are 
primarily the fault of the architect. The important 
question, therefore, is Why have there been so many 
errors made in hotel planning? To my mind the 
answer is to be found in the failure of the architect 
to work in close touch with a practical hotel 
manager. I believe that the public generally expects 
too much from the architect; he is expected to 
know all the details of hotel operation and the 
operation of other types of buildings, and to 
thoroughly digest the client’s business require- 
ments which must be met in designing a building. 
To be familiar with all the details of the modern 
complex building operation would require a super- 
man or an unusually large organization which the 
average architect cannot be expected to maintain, 
as the demand is not steady or in any way to be 
measured. Consequently, in my opinion, the 
function of the architect today is to thoroughly 
understand his business which is that of building 
design and construction and to bring into contact 
with his problem on its special phases those whose 
specialized knowledge must make for the success 
of the project in hand. The man upon 
whom the making or breaking of a hotel 
venture depends almost entirely is the 
manager. Therefore, to design a hotel 
without meeting the practical require- 
ments of the manager constitutes a seri- 
ous error and one which may doom the 
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and a practical location for traveling salesmen and 
business men. In any event, the hotel should be lo- 
cated at a point were retail stores:can be incorporated 
in the design. It is better to pay a higher price for 
the land if necessary in order that this can be done. 
A new maxim in the hotel business is that store 
rentals must carry the total cost of the main floor. 

Too much stress cannot be placed upon the 
importance of the preliminary detailed analysis as 
to the purpose of the hotel and its relation to the 
needs, not only of the traveling public, but of the 
community which it serves. Since the coming of 
prohibition, hotel owners are not particularly 
anxious to have banquet work or to provide general 
convention or meeting space. There is not a suffi- 
cient return from this activity to invite the necessary 
additional investment. It is not considered wise, as 
a general rule, to attempt to include in a hotel space 
for community activities of any nature, although 
some elastic scheme for co-operation with an ad- 
joining building which may be designed in con- 
nection with the hotel is desirable. 

In this connection we may note the Hotel Du 
Pont at Wilmington. This is an unusually inter- 
esting structure in that an entire block is built up, 
one-half as a hotel and one-half as an office build- 
ing. In designing these two structures, however, 
the same floor levels were established and hall lines 
were connected, so that either building could ex- 
pand into the other, depending upon the demand. 
As it happens, this hotel has been quite successful, 
and by cutting through the party walls a consider- 
able amount of the office space of the adjoining 
building has been taken for use as hotel rooms. 
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In selecting the site it is important 
that it be as near the railroad station as 
possible. This has always proved to be a 
more successful location than a distant 
site, because it represents a saving on 
baggage transportation and taxi fare and 
also provides easy 
accessibility to de- 
parting trains when 
the guest is leaving. 
The hotel should 
also be located close 
to or in the retail 
and general business 
section of the city in 
order to provide con- 
venience for guests 
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Laying Out the Main Floor 


In view of facts already outlined in preceding 
paragraphs, it becomes evident that one of the 
important problems in hotel design is the layout of 
the main floor. The more important objectives in 
designing this layout are: 

1. Convenient entrance for guests and easy 
access to registration desk. 

2. Concentration of registry 
and room service departments. 

3. Minimizing of public space. 

4. Provision of maximum store 
and concession (income) space. 

5. Practical arrangement of 
mezzanine and restaurant 
features. 

In the average hotel there 
should be one main entrance’ 
which is directly in view of the 
registry desk. It is important 
also to introduce a side or private entrance at some 
point for women and residents of the hotel who do 
not wish to pass in and out through the main 
entrance and lobby. The elevators should be 
concentrated at one or two points directly in view 
of the room service department, so that incoming 
and departing guests will be easily under observa- 
tion. The service entrance 
should be placed as far as 
possible from the main en- 
trance and should be out of 
sight, on a side street or an 
alley if at all possible. This 
question of the service en- 
trance is one which asa rule is 
not thoroughly analyzed. We 
may note, for example, one 
large hotel in New York 
where for some reason the 
service entrance was placed 
on the chief thoroughfare and 
the main entrance on the side street, probably 
through a misconception which did not take into 
consideration many features involved in the use 
of the service entrance, such as the delivery of 
unwieldy packages and the handling of deliveries of 
all kinds. In addition to the main lobby and the 
guests’ service department, the balance of the main 
floor should consist of space given over to stores and 
concessions. Income may be derived from a space 
in the main floor of the hotel, first by the provision 
of stores, preferably having show windows on the 
street and in the lobby and from space for con- 
cessions such as cigar and news stands and space 
for the sale of flowers, theater tickets and similar 
wares. The use of any section of the main floor for 
a restaurant will as a rule prove a poor investment. 

The mezzanine idea has now been developed and 
perfected to a point where such features as lounge, 
writing room, grills and even kitchens can be placed 
on mezzanine floors. The plan can be so arranged 
that the front section of the mezzanine can be used 
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Two-room Unit with Interior Bath- 
rooms and Minimum Entry 


Two-room Unit with Exterior Bathrooms Reduced 
in Area by Interlocking Partition 
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for a lounge or restaurant, giving street exposure 
without the overhead cost of using street level 
frontage which should be used for stores. The 
arrangement of lounge, writing rooms and similar 
features on the mezzanine has a tendency to dis- 
courage the use of these rooms by the general 
public. The mezzanine thus becomes the center of 
general activity and avoids the confusion usual on 
the main lobby floor, a feature 
which is noticeable in many of the 
larger hotels and interferes con- 
siderably with incoming and out- 
going guests. The placing of the 
kitchen and restaurant on the 
mezzanine floor has the advan- 
tage of providing rapid access from 
one to the other and avoids the 
necessity of elevators and stairs 
which must be used by waiters. 
This feature is particularly im- 
portant today when women are 
being employed more extensively than ever before 
in restaurant and kitchen service. It is also found 
that by the concentration of kitchen and restaurant 
features, much better and quicker service can be 
provided for patrons and a reduction in the equip- 
ment of the kitchen results from arrangement of 
such quick service features. 


Importance of Good 
Interior Construction 


At this point it may be well 
to give brief consideration to 
the question of the interior 
construction, decoration and 
furnishing. An architect who 
is somewhat of a philosopher 
recently said to me, ‘‘Doesn’t 
it seem strange to you that 
today we build our exteriors 
to last a hundred years or 
more, when the interiors are 
constructed for a life of but 15 or 20 years?’ This 
remark is particularly apropos of the average hotel. 
One of the greatest annoyances of the hotel man- 
ager is replacement cost, and in many instances 
this replacement cost comes within a short period 
after the hotel is constructed and is due to the use 
of inferior qualities of trim, decoration and every- 
thing else along the line, including mechanical 
equipment. The best available interior trim should 
be used and the best possible plastering should be 
secured. Poor plaster has been the bane of hotel 
men. Not only has it resulted in high replacement 
cost but in many cases the use of cheap plaster has 
destroyed one layer after another of wall paper 
through discoloration. The use of wall paper as 
opposed to painted surfaces, for the guest rooms, 
has for many years been a bone of contention 
among hotel men. Both methods have distinct 
advantages, the painted surface being sanitary and 
subject to practical treatment. On the other hand, 
a well chosen design in wall paper has a certain value 
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Victory Theater and Sonntag Hotel, Evansville, Ind. 


J. E. O. Pridmore, Architect 


in furnishing hotel rooms, the best of which are 
bare enough. On the matter of renewal, it has been 
my experience that both surface treatments require 
renewal at equal intervals. 

The general question of furnishing and decorat- 
ing is one which is more and more coming under the 
control of the architect. I find that in many in- 
stances special lobby furniture is designed by 
architects and furnishing and decoration contracts 
for hotels are often being handled upon a contract 
basis from general designs developed by the archi- 
tects. I believe this is a very satisfactory arrange- 
ment as it is possible for the architect to provide a 
harmonious, finished result for the interiors of the 
main rooms of a hotel by maintaining direct control 
of furnishing and decoration. Naturally, there is a 
tendency toward simplicity, and the average hotel 
today represents a much higher order of taste in 
furnishing than ever before. While it is not true 
that room sizes are determined entirely by fur- 
nishing, it is true that one of the first activities in 
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designing a hotel is to work 
out the practical furnishing 
of the average room, not only 
as to the pieces which will 
be installed and the size of 
these pieces, but as to their 
actual locations in the 
rooms, because this will to 
a certain extent determine 
the placing of the lighting 
fixtures and the arrange- 
ment of fenestration. 
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The Arrangement of 


Service Features 


There is practically no 
limit to the detailed dis- 
cussion which might be 
developed upon this sub- 
ject. For the purpose of 
this article, however, it is 
possible only to point out a 
few definite features. We 
have already made mention 
of the importance of having 
the kitchen on the same 
floor level as the rooms in 
which restaurant service is 
intended. During the past 
few years great progress has 
been made in the matter of 
kitchen equipment; the prob- 
lem of help has rendered it 
necessary to utilize every 
possible labor-saving device, 
and the cost of building has 
made it imperative to limit 
the space used for kitchen 
and service purposes. In 
regard to kitchen equipment, 
architects will naturally seek 
the advice of experts. There are several large or- 
ganizations which specialize in this type of work 
and have developed kitchen layouts on a scientific 
basis. 

It is remarkable how many miles of walking may 
be saved in a comparatively small but well planned 
kitchen today. In connection with this article 
there are presented two illustrations taken from the 
plans of the Hotel Galves at Galveston, Texas. The 
arrangement of the kitchen in this hotel is designed 
to save as much space and labor as possible where 
extensive service is required. A study of this plan 
will show various features well recommended. It 
will be noted that the heat of the oven and stack is 
centralized; that the scullery is placed in a position 
of convenience to give efficient service, and that the 
department of cold foods and hot beverages such 
as coffee, tea, etc., is convenient to the entrance so 
that the waiters may pick up anything required in 
this line without interfering with the order service 
division. It is difficult to show the entire main 
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floor plan of this hotel at adequate scale because of 
its size, but the accompanying portion shows the 
method of providing entrances and in centralizing 
the guests’ service features, including registration, 
cashier, manager’s office, bellboys and a checking 
room which serves both as a general check room and 
for the dining room. It will be noted that guests 
approaching the elevators or entrances are within 
sight of the desk. The service section of this build- 
ing is concentrated in one corner, with the kitchen 
service room and the main dining room close to- 
gether. On the next floor and directly above this 
section will be found the children’s dining room, 
officers’ dining room and sleeping quarters for 
employes. A row of bedrooms for servants will be 
noted as entirely hidden by a wall along the cor- 
ridors against which the lockers have been installed. 
The passageway to these bedrooms leads past the 
housekeeper’s office so that a check can be easily 
kept. The location of the servants’ quarters at this 
point was made to form a screen to the service 
entrance directly below, and no guest room over- 
looks this entrance at a point low enough for it to 
be annoying. 

Naturally, the service features should occupy the 
least valuable space in the hotel and should be 
screened as far as possible. All disagreeable features 
of service should be grouped at one remote point. 
One important hotel in New York has its coal chute 
directly in front of the main entrance so that in- 
coming coal and outgoing ashes are almost always 
in sight of arriving guests and also interfere with 
traffic at that point. Many other instances might 
be given of bad results caused by lack of study. 


The Practical Layout of a Room Floor 


The average practical size of a hotel room is 
10 x 14 and the width of corridors 7 feet, although 
6 feet is acceptable. The problem is to obtain the 
maximum of light and ventilation and to utilize 
every square foot. This immediately involves the 
question of the location of baths, as it is assumed 
that each room will have a bath. On the location of 
baths hotel men differ considerably. My own 
experience leads me to view the outside bath 
favorably. In the typical layout with inside baths it 
is necessary to give up a certain amount of space to 
a small entrance hall in each room. This space has 
no practical value as it is never used except to pass 
in or out of the room. It represents a considerable 
portion of the total floor space, however, and bears 
its quota of overhead cost in cleaning and main- 
tenance, and as a rule it must be lighted. The 
inside bath requires constant lighting while in use, 
and as a matter of fact lights are usually left turned 
on and burn most of the day, so that there is not 
only a consumption of electric current but the 
heat generated in this way which is not negligible. 
Guests invariably prefer the outside bathroom in 
which daylight is available and ventilation seems 
better. Two room plans are shown herewith which 
indicate economical layouts, one with outside bath 
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and the other with inside bath. The outside scheme 
is worked out by an interlocking design which 
minimizes the space occupied and permits a square 
room and better placing of furniture. This arrange- 
ment allows ample closet space in each room, which 
is highly important. Many hotels have been built 
with little or no closet space and this has always 
proven an objectionable feature and one on which 
many complaints are made by guests. 


Mechanical Equipment 


The mechanical equipment of a hotel building is 
of the utmost importance and in most cases entails 
employment of engineering service to make certain 
that layouts are correct and that the equipment 
selected is dependable. As said already elevators 
should be placed within the sight of the desk. The 
location of elevator and stair shafts should be care- 
fully studied in order that the noise of this service 
shall interfere with the quiet of as few rooms as 
possible. In one exclusive hotel in New York there 
were seven elevators installed, located in seven 
different points throughout the building. Each of 
these elevators passes a room on each side at each 
floor and each trip of each elevator disturbs to a 
greater or less extent the occupants of these rooms. 
To make this condition worse, the elevator installa- 
tion is of the type in which cables pass over to 
shafts on the other side of the building and the 
noise of the cables in these shafts disturbs another 
quota of rooms. This installation has been very 
detrimental to the business of the hotel, as guests 
insist on avoiding occupancy of these rooms wher- 
ever possible or complain strenuously because of the 
noise. To a lesser extent this condition is to be 
found in many hotels, and it is a feature which is 
worthy of careful study on the part of the architect. 

The plumbing installation is the most particular 
part of hotel design. Attempts to conserve expendi- 
ture by the use of inferior plumbing have resulted 
in high replacement costs in many hotels. Pipes 
buried in walls form a constant menace, rusting out 
within 15 or 20 years. It is a common experience 
and a great problem for many hotel men. All 
plumbing should be accessible in shafts and in some 
locations it is not particularly objectionable to have 
exposed plumbing on the ceiling as the parts can be 
nickeled and are made easily accessible. It is there- 
fore apparent that the first investment in the best 
available plumbing installation is wise and will be 
repaid many times as the building grows older. 

Unfortunately, in many instances engineers 
called in to give special advice on mechanical 
installation are inclined to overdo and to provide too 
many precautions. For instance, I believe that a 
reserve installation for heating or hot water which is 
provided against breakdown service is unnecessary, 
although it is often specified. In the average city 
the replacement of parts is simple because of the 
development of standardization. The excess machin- 
ery provided in a reserve installation not only adds 
to the original cost but adds materially to the cost 
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of upkeep. It is also noted that at times the oper- 
ating engineer who has any tendency toward 
neglect will depend upon the reserve system and 
he will allow trifles to develop into large repairs 
because there is no danger of delay or interruption 
of service. There is also a tendecy to utilize both 
systems in alternating times so that there is prac- 
tically a double cost of maintenance. These facts 
apply to the power and lighting plants, and the hot 
water heating system and refrigeration systems. 

The question of the isolated plant as opposed to 
central power station service is one which must be 
determined in accordance with local conditions 
and usually is decided by the cost of power. 

In writing this article, I have been constantly 
confronted by the temptation to go into detail much 
farther than either time or editorial space would 
allow. Naturally, there are many questions in 
which many architects are interested which have not 
been touched upon, but an attempt has been made 
to indicate some of the evident practical points 
which from time to time I have found were over- 
looked in hotels which I have analyzed. 

The results of several such analyses, even before 
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the advent of prohibition, indicate faulty planning 
as an important element in hotel failures, and a 
serious handicap in others. While architects may 
not with full justice be charged with all planning 
defects, because oftentimes the owners are lax in 
presenting the requirements of management and 
operation, the result, nevertheless, is linked up with 
the architect’s reputation, and he should exercise a 
professional interest to ensure that he is furnished 
with all necessary data that will affect the plan. 

In general and as a concluding thought it may 
be said that aside from esthetic features, hotel 
design today is essentially a matter of common 
sense study of the requirements of the business. 
Not long ago a great railroad engineer said that 
engineering is 90 per cent common sense and that a 
man who possessed common sense is 90 per cent an 
engineer. This statement applies equally well to 
the question of hotel design. Architects who under- 
take hotel projects must realize the complexity and 
the responsibility involved, and they must be ready 
to undertake a comprehensive survey of the many 
available materials, devices and items of equipment 
which are offered in this field today. 
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Systems for Building Heating and Domestic Hot 
Water Supply 


By JAMES A. McHOLLAN, Vice-president, 
The R. P. Bolton Company, Consulting Engineers 


matters of interest to architects in the selection 

and installation of systems for heating and for 
domestic hot water supply in modern structures. 
Investment and operating costs are also considered 
with special attention to the progress which is being 
made in the use of gas for providing power for these 
services. 


[ ratters of ine is presented in this article upon 


Installation Costs of Heating Systems 


It is always of interest to review current costs of 
installing heating equipment and this schedule, 
obtained from actual contracts recently awarded, 
may be of interest in preliminary estimates of the 


cost of proposed work: 
Cost of complete 
system, boilers, 


Type of Total Number of piping, valves, Type 
building radiation radiators covering, etc., per of 
installed sq. ft. of radia- system 
tion installed 
Apartment 9,100 342 $2.48 Vacuum 
Residence 2,500 45 2.48 Hot water 
Apartment 7,000 250 2.10 One-pipe 
steam 
Institution 4,879 173 2.04 One-pipe 
steam 


SELECTION OF STEAM HEATING SystTEMS—The 
two-pipe vacuum or vapor heating system costs 
about 10% more than a two-pipe and about 20% 
more than a one-pipe gravity steam system. The 
improved operation obtained with the vacuum 
apparatus justifies the extra investment and an 
architect need not hesitate in adopting this type, 
notwithstanding the higher first cost. It is more 
economical in operation; circulation of steam is 
obtained in less time with lower steam pressure, and 
the heating results are invariably more positive and 
satisfactory. If the funds available for the con- 
struction of a building preclude the extra invest- 
ment for the vacuum system, the one-pipe gravity 
return is the type to install. The two-pipe gravity 
system should not be considered. It is almost as 
expensive as the two-pipe vacuum or vapor systems 
and is no better in operation than the cheaper one- 
pipe arrangement. The piping layout fora vacuum 
plant may not differ from that for steam, but 
devices for eliminating the air in the system are 
the addition that allows the proper passage of 
vapor at lowest pressures. 
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Diagram I 


Graph Showing Twenty-four Hours’ Operation of Hot Water Supply 
System for Domestic Service in a Twenty-five-story Office Building 
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Hor Water SystEMs—These systems usually 
cost about 20% more than a vacuum or vapor 
system, but it is now becoming known that the fuel 
used in operation is much less than for steam heated 
radiators. Experiments conducted in a number of 
buildings equipped with hot water radiators show 
a saving of about 25% in fuel as compared with 
buildings of equal size having steam heated radia- 
tors. Figures showing the amount of gas used in 
several steam and hot water installations will be 
presented later which show a decided saving in fuel 
in favor of the hot water systems. With regard to 
the advantages claimed for hot water heated ra- 
diators, of flexibility of temperature control, even 
temperature in moderate weather and the more 
agreeable heating effect obtained with tempera- 
tures of less than 200° in the radiators, the writer’s 
opinion is that a well designed vapor system will 
provide equally satisfactory service. The greater 
fuel economy obtained, however, is a matter of 
great interest. The larger manufacturers of heating 
boilers are conducting tests in this direction and 
the engineering departments of several gas-supply 
companies, whose interest lies in increasing the use 
of gas for heating and demonstrating lower costs 
for heating by gas as compared with coal, have 
already confirmed this saving of 25% in fuel by the 
use of gas. 

CHIMNEYS—The size of chimney in a new build- 
ing is a question which arises when preliminary 
sketches are made. If shown too large or too small, 
an error in size is apt to invite criticism. Here is a 
rule which is not difficult to apply and it may aid 
architects in arriving at approximate chimney 
sizes. The exact diameter should of course be 
checked by a heating engineer before final plans are 
prepared: 

(a) Multiply volume of building in 


cu, 1 by .005 
(b) Multiply area of exposed wall 
in sq. ft. by .07 
(c) Multiply area of glass in sq. 
ae by .3 
(a) <b. () cH cha 
Chimney Height 
50 ft.  60ft. 75 ft.  100ft. 125 ft. 150 ft. 
“x” Diam.in. Diam.in. Diam.in. Diam.in. Diam.in. Diam. in. 


or square or square or square or square or square or square 
6,000 25° 23” 22" ys i 


8,000 4 he 26” 25" 24" 
10,000 29" 28" a7" 26" 
15,000 36" 35’ 30" oe 
20,000 42" 39° 36" 
25,000 42" 39” 39” 
30,000 45" 42" 42” 39” 
40,000 48" 48" 42" 
50,000 54” 54" 48” 
60,000 60" 54” 54’ 
70.000 66" 60" 60" 


CoAL STORAGE SPACES IN LARGE BuILDINGsS— 
A question of importance is the size of bunkers 
which should be allowed for the storage of coal. 
The writer appreciates the difficulties of an archi- 
tect in apportioning basement and sub-basement 
spaces in the plans of a new structure, but coal is an 
essential commodity in operation and day-to-day 
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delivery in retail quantities not only increases the 
cost of the coal but uncertainty as to its arrival 
causes undue anxiety in severe weather. Fifteen 
days’ storage for winter rate of consumption is 
the minimum which should beallowed. Thirty days’ 
is better, and if any unused spaces are available in 
the basement, a connecting doorway or passageway 
should be constructed so that such space may be 
used as a reserve bunker if desired. This tabulation 
shows the maximum coal consumption in cold 
weather for large buildings, with the storage space 
recommended. 


Maximum amount of coal used Coal storage 


Type of per day in coldest weather per space for 15 
building 1,000,000 cu. ft. of volume days’ reserve 
supply per 
1,000,000 cu. ft. 
of volume 
Office 4 tons 4,500 cu. ft. 
Manufacturing 5 tons 5,200 cu. ft. 
Apartment 6 tons 6,700 cu. ft. 
Hotel 7,800 cu. ft. 


7 tons 


BUILDING HEATING BY GAS-FIRED BOILERS— 
It is of great interest to consider the progress which 
has been made in the use of gas for operating heating 
boilers. For residences, office buildings, factories 
and public buildings of moderate size, the use of gas 
under properly designed boilers may effect sub- 
stantial economy over coal when the expenses of 
attendant labor and ash-removal with the coal- 
fired boiler are considered. 

One of the best known and largest manufacturers 
of heating apparatus has just placed on the market 
a gas-fired boiler which is designed to operate at an 
efficiency under working conditions of practically 
90%. This unit is automatically operated, the 
burning of gas being regulated by the steam pres- 
sure or the water temperature, depending on the 
type of system in use. A secondary, or master, 
control of gas supply is provided by means of a 
thermostat placed at a selected point in the build- 
ing, by which the gas supply can be turned on at a 
predetermined hour in the morning and turned off 
in the afternoon or evening. When steam is not 
being taken from the boiler, a pilot light is burned 
which consumes not more than 4 cu. ft. of gas per 
hour. With gas at $1.25 per 1,000 cu. ft. the oper- 
ating expense of the pilot light is 44 cent per hour 
when the boiler is not in active operation. 

It will be understood of course that in referring to 
heating by gas no reference is intended to individ- 
ual radiators heated by gas since these are seldom 
used in any permanent building. The chief use of 
gas is in the operation of heating systems by means 
of boilers, properly designed to use gas as a fuel and 
employing the same type of radiators, piping con- 
trol and valves now in common use with steam and 
hot water heating apparatus. 

Cost oF HEATING By Gas — These figures show 
the quantities of gas used per heating season for 
various buildings. The cost of operation by gas may 
easily be computed for any installation from the 
price charged by the gas supply companies accord- | 
ing to locality: 
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Sq. ft. Cu. ft. of 

Type of of Type of Totalgas gas per sq. 
building* radiation system used ft. of 

installed CUbits radiation 
Residence 985 Steam 840,205 853 
Loft building 1,268 Steam 868,900 685 
Loft building 1,264 Steam 766,000 606 
Residence 777 Hot water 312,000 403 
Residence Hot water 342,720 408 


840 
* Buildings located in New York 


Hor WATER SupPLY FOR DomMEsTIC SERVICE 
The apparatus used for heating water for domestic 
service in buildings consists of heating and storage 
tanks, boilers and the necessary supply, return and 
circulating systems of piping. Before presenting 
figures showing how to estimate for the use of hot 
water in new buildings, the writer wishes to draw 
attention to the defects in operation which result 
from corrosion and incrustation of hot water piping. 
The physical life of this part of hot water installa- 
tions is seldom more than seven years, and in many 
buildings it has been necessary to commence the 
replacement of piping within this period. As most 
of these pipes are concealed, the replacement is 
always an expensive and difficult undertaking. 
Such a weak point in building construction deserves 
serious attention. 

The corroding processes are caused by free dis- 
solved oxygen in the system which enters with the 
make up water as it is drawn from the street water 
mains or other outside sources of supply. If this 
oxygen is eliminated the corroding processes are 
arrested and the same length of physical life may 
then be expected as in other materials used in con- 
struction of a building. Devices are now manu- 
factured which effectively remove the oxygen by 
de-activating or de-aerating the water and these 
should be included in specifications and plans of 
new hot water supply systems. Everyone who has 
been concerned in the operation of buildings will 
realize the importance of thus arresting corrosion 
and in this way guarding against failure of the hot 
water piping within a few years of installation. 

UsacEs oF Hot WaTER—In deciding the sizes of 
heating and storage tanks, the factor which must 
be taken into account is the maximum hourly usage 
of hot water. These figures may be used in estimat- 
ing the maximum rate of hot water usage in several 
classes of buildings: 


Maximum hot water used 
per hour per hot water 


Type of building 


fixture 
oe Ss oe 3.0 gallons 
OPS 5 (OTA DN ag 
SO cohcic scovciee ns Gee pdc ca wee 2) anaes 
EC rr AO. oie 


With the total number of hot water fixtures 
known, the maximum amount of water which has 
to be heated in one hour can be determined. The 
foregoing rates of hot water usage should be used 
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with judgment and unless one is experienced in this 
work it is well to tabulate the different kinds of hot 
water fixtures in the building being figured, the 
number of rooms and occupants, the location of the 
building, the character of occupancy and the class 
of service, and have the estimate checked by one 
or other of the manufacturers of hot water storage 
tanks. 

EFFICIENCY OF Hot WATER SuppLy SystEMS— 
Diagram I shows a test of a hot water supply sys- 
tem in a large office building. During the test pe- 
riod of 24 hours, there were delivered to the system 
65,100 Ibs. in the form of ‘‘make up” or cold water. 
This amount was supplied under automatic regula- 
tion and represents. the consumption of hot water in 
the building. The steam condensed in the heating 
coils of the storage tanks for the same period 
amounted to 9,668 Ibs., which included the heat 
expended in circulation and insulation losses. 

The steam required to heat the make up water 
was approximately 6,320 lbs., leaving a balance of 
3,348 lbs. chargeable to the standing losses of the 
apparatus. Substituting these figures in percentage 
ratios, the efficiency of the equipment appears to be 
about 65%. This may be accepted as representa- 
tive of the typical conditions existing in such build- 
ings, as the installation under consideration is of a 
workmanlike character and was operated during 
the observations under excellent fireroom conditions. 
In view of the lowered efficiency due to circulation 
and insulation losses, it is important that the highest 
grades of pipe covering and tank insulation be 
provided in such systems. . 

Gas FOR Hor WATER SuppLy—A test of the cost 
of gas heating in a 14-story office ‘and printing 
building showed that 11% cu. ft. of gas were used 
per gallon of water heated. This building is 
equipped with 284 fixtures and the usage of hot 
water per day is 12,000 gallons. 

Operating efficiencies as high as 80% have been 
obtained in hot water supply systems equipped 
with gas-fired units in buildings even of large size. 
Gas is rapidly replacing the use of coal-fired boilers 
for this service even in the largest buildings. A 
practical combination where coal-fired boilers are 
used for building heating is to have these boilers 
also supply steam for hot water supply during the 
heating season and in summer to operate the hot 
water service by means of a gas-fired boiler. This 
is always productive of economy as the heating 
boilers can be shut down in summer; no labor is 
employed and no ashes accumulate for removal. 


Note. In the January issue of THE Forum Mr. McHollan 
will continue the discussion of hot water and its usage and 
also the determining factors in selecting an efficient system. 

— The Editor. 


Steel Design for Buildings 


PART V. THE GENERAL ARRANGEMENT AND DESIGN OF A BUILDING 
By CHARLES L. SHEDD, C.E. 


engineer is first called upon to consult with the 
architect as to the arrangement of the columns. 
It is best that these should be spaced as regularly 
as possible and rather less than 20 feet, center to 
center. The architectural design of the lower floors 
often limits this arrangement and it is best to have 
as many columns as possible continuous from the 
foundation to the roof. When columns are cut off 
at one of the lower levels the load must be trans- 
ferred by girders to other columns which can extend 
through the lower stories, and this sort of construc- 
tion is expensive, besides making the building as a 
whole less rigid and more subject to vibration from 
the wind or other causes. 
It is not necessary that the columns line up with 
each other in both directions, but if they can be so 
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arranged without inconvenience much better re- 
sults may be obtained. It is however highly de- 
sirable that they line up in at least one direction. 
When they line up only in one direction the girder 
beams should extend between the columns along 
these lines and the floor beams or other floor con- 
struction, such as a combination floor, extend cross- 
wise in the opposite direction. It is not necessary 
that there be a cross beam on each column center 
in the opposite direction although this adds to 
the rigidity of the building. Usually floor beams 
spaced 5’ or 6’ on centers will be near enough to 
any column to brace it sidewise, any lateral stress 
being carried to the floor beam by the resistance 
to bending sidewise exerted by the girder beams. 
When a combination or other longespan construc- 
tion requiring no floor beams is used, small ties or 
bracing beams should be placed in the opposite 
direction to the girder beams on the column centers. 
A 6" beam is about the smallest desirable size for 
this purpose. Very little if any stiffness is added 
to the column by the angles which tie the building 
together for *erection purposes because they in 
themselves offer slight resistance to bending. 
The connections to the column also are less likely 


to be stiff enough to resist the bending which they 
may be called upon to withstand. 

When the columns are spaced opposite each 
other in each direction and floor beams are used it 
is best to make a design for a typical bay with the 
girder beams in one direction and another for those 
in the opposite direction, and compare the weights 
of the steel required to obtain the most economical 
design. This weight can be best obtained as so 
many pounds per square foot. Divide the weight 
of the floor beams per lineal foot by their spacing 
on centers and treat the girder beams in the same 
way, adding these two amounts together to get the 
total weight per square foot. This of course does 
not consider connections or tie rods but these may 
be disregarded in the comparison without changing 
the result obtained. 

Having determined on the arrangement of the 
beams it next becomes important to determine 
which way the columns shall be turned. Plate and 
angle or H column sections are used to illustrate 
this in Fig. 1, but the analysis would be the same 
if plate and channel columns were used. The col- 
umn is weakest about the axis parallel to the web 
and if this were the only consideration we would 
place the columns with their webs parallel to the 
floor beams in the opposite direction from that 
shown in the illustration, as the girder beams are 
deeper than the floor beams as a rule and would 
brace the column better. This difference in depth 
is, however, small in relation to the story height and 
other and more important considerations actually 
determine which way the columns should be turned. 
These considerations are the design of the detail 
where the beams connect to the columns and 
facility in erecting the structure. Where double 
beams, as for example the two 15” Is 60# shown in 
Fig. 1, frame into the column forming the girder 
beam it is usually much easier to connect them to 
the column properly if they frame into the flange 
side of the column than otherwise. The girder 
beams, too, are heavier than the floor beams and in 
swinging them into place it is much easier to have 
them frame into the flange sides of the columns 
leaving the lighter floor beams to be framed into 
the web. It sometimes happens, when the columns 
are small such as 8” webs, that the flange of a large 
girder beam, especially the Bethlehem shapes, 
could not be framed into the web of the column 
without notching the flanges; such a method means 
of course added expense and in addition allows less 
space to work in during erection. 

With the exterior column another problem is 
encountered. Besides turning the column one way 
or the other, we have to locate the spandrel beams 
both horizontally and vertically. The column is 
placed back from the face of the wall some little 
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distance to allow sufficient covering for fire- and 
weather-proofing and the beams must. be located 
as far out as practical to carry the wall itself 
properly. Both the beams and the columns, then, 
must be located horizontally independent of each 
other and their resultant positions bear little or no 
definite relation the one to the other. Vertically, 
the spandrel beams are dependent for their location 
on the limitations of the proper design of the con- 
nections to the columns. On the side of the building 
parallel to the floor beams the spandrel could be 
dropped to come just above the windows if it were 
not for the connections to the column. If the 
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beams were dropped to this position a channel 
would have to be placed just inside the wall at the 
floor level to carry the floor load. These channels 
would then come quite near to the spandrels in 
elevation and would interfere with each other in 
making the connections as well as reducing the 
rigidity and strength. The top of the spandrels 
would come at about the same level as the bottoms 
of the channels carrying the floors. On the side of 
the building parallel to the girder beams the floor 
beams would come in above the spandrels making 
awkward beam to beam connections. In any case, 
more material would be used especially where the 
floor beams were parallel to the spandrels. It is 
always a safe rule to assume that when a load is to 
be carried it is economical to carry it by as few 
beams as possible. It is therefore desirable that 
the spandrels be placed as nearly flush on bottom 
with the floor beams as practicable after considering 
in conjunction with the steel the detail of any 
stone cornices or other structural feature. With 
the increased use of artificial stone it is much easier 
than formerly with natural stone to so shape the 
pieces as to adapt them to the requirements of the 
steel. Angles can be placed on the outside of the 
spandrels to fit in the joints of the stone and by 
balancing the masonry to allow little or no work 
for the rods which are used to tie the stones in place. 
An I beam and channel, where the channel is placed 
on the outside with its flanges turned in toward the 
I beam, forms a convenient design for most spandrel 
sections. By turning the channel in this Way it is 
possible to place separators between the webs 
which will cause them to share the duty of carrying 
the loads from the walls and floor. By placing the 
spandrels at the same level as the floor beams a little 
masonry is left over the windows below which must 
be carried in some other way. This can be done 
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by a few loose lintel angles extending over and 
resting about 6” on the masonry on either side of 
the window. 

In Fig. 2 is shown an exterior column with span- 
drels and floor beams. The column is turned with 
the web parallel to the wall to allow the framing 
of the spandrel beams to the flanges of the column. 
In this way they may be carried by a shelf angle 
with stiffener angles under it riveted to a gusset 
plate on the face of the column. The spandrels 
may be carried conveniently regardless of the eccen- 
tricity provided the column is designed for the 
eccentric loading and a floor beam is framed into 
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the column to tie it back into the building. Here 
we have an instance where the top and bottom 
angles used for connecting the beam to the column 
are much superior to a web connection on the beam. 
These seat angles on the floor beam make a stiff 
connection, usually limited in strength by the rivets, 
provided thick enough angles are used to resist the 
stress tending to straighten the angle between the 
rivets in the two legs. It is of course impossible 
to frame both sets of spandrels into the flanges of 
the column at the corners of the building. These 
columns should be turned so that the larger beams 
may frame into the flange unless it is found that 
one set of beams is located in such a way as to 
make it possible to frame them more conveniently 
into the web than the other set of spandrels. 

At the first floor or basement (where there is a 
sub-basement) it is often customary to allow the 
beams to rest directly on the wall in order to econo- 
mize on the size of the column even though the 
column extend down to the footing below the lowest 
floor. If this is the case, the column is not sup- 
ported laterally in either direction by steel. Mason- 
ry cannot be calculated to brace the column in this 
way due to the difference in the moduli of elasticity. 
In order to brace the column economically at these 
levels the designer may place a small beam flat 
between two floor beams as shown in Fig. 3, con- 
necting it by clip angles to the column. This ar- 
rangement braces the column efficiently in both 
directions. The 8” beam may be placed with the 
web coincident with the center of the web of the 
floor beam allowing a standard web connection to 
be used on either side, and not necessitating the 
coping of either beam. 

The so-called flat roof of an office building or 
similar structure usually has a slope of from 16” 
to 34” per foot which makes the grades of the roof 
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vary considerably from the high points to the lowest. 
If the roof beams were framed level this would 
necessitate a large fill where the high points of the 
roof occur. This fill, besides costing in itself an 
appreciable amount, adds to the dead load to be 
carried by the steel work and therefore to its cost. 
It is the best practice to slope the beams in such a 
way as to reduce the fill to the minimum. Whena 
beam crosses a valley a line directly over the beam 
on the roof will slope at one end while at the other 
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end of the beam the roof will be level directly over 
it. The manner in which the beam should slope 
is determined by that part of the roof which is over 
the greater part of the beam. If the beam is 
principally under the slope we should slope the 
beam, but if under the level part the beam should 
be level. In a bay where the high point is on two 
sides and the low point at the opposite corner, if 
the valley extends diagonally across the bay, the 
beams on the high side would be level and after 
passing the center of the bay the beams would all be 
sloping. 

Penthouses around elevator shafts often extend 
a considerable distance above the roof and when 
this is done it is frequently advisable to extend the 
entire column nearest the elevator up far enough 
to carry the sheave beams. As the elevators are 
frequently along one of the outer walls of the build- 
ing and as the greatest part of the elevator load is 
carried to the rear of the elevator shaft, this brings 
the larger part of the elevator load directly on the 
columns. 

Girder beams are frequently limited in depth so 
that two beams are required. When the load is 
greater on one side than on the other one beam 
will get more than half of the load unless some 
means is provided to equalize the load. Separators 
are used for this purpose, but the ordinary cast iron 
separator is not capable of transferring any great 
amount of the load. Riveted separators are ex- 
pensive, and they too have their limitations. The 
author has used a scheme illustrated in Fig. 4 to 
carry the load without the use of any separators at 
all. If the span of the floor beams on each side of 
the girder were the same, the two beams could be 
used as a girder beam and separators would be only 
necessary to transfer any small inequality which 
might exist in the actual live load. However, if the 
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spans of the floor beams on either side of the girder 
beams were unequal there would be a great advan- 
tage in this plan. 

Let us investigate a specific case to find the rela- 
tive amount of steel used. For the sake of simplicity 
let us assume the lengths of the floor beams are 
alike, using 20’ 0”. We will space them 5’ 0” on 
centers and use a total load of 170# per square foot. 
If a double girder beam were used it would have 
consisted of two 20” Is 65# and the floor beams 
would all be 12” Is 311444. If we use the arrange- 
ment shown in Fig. 4 the girder beam would be a 
20” I 804 with two 12” Is 3114# for headers and the 
floor beams would remain unchanged. It is best 
to keep the header beams far enough away from 
the girder beam so that standard connections may 
be used. This would have to be about 11”. The 
farther these are kept apart the greater the chance 
that the floor beams into which the headers frame 
may have to be increased. Assuming that the 
weight of the floor beams remains unchanged, 
which is neglecting the fact that two on each side 
are shorter than before and two slightly longer, we 
can compare the weight of the double girder beams 
against the weight of the single girder beam and 
headers. 

The two girder beams would have weighed 
3,250, neglecting the cut-off at the columns, while 
the single girder beam with headers would weigh 
but 2,937, which gives an actual saving in the plan 
shown in Fig. 4 besides getting a better design for 
the distribution of the loads in a more certain 
manner. If the building law allowed a large re- 
duction in the live load on girder beams carrying 
a large area of floor or if the size of the floor beams 
had been barely large enough, this difference might 
have been less or the comparison might even have 
been reversed. 

Sometimes there is a portion of a building where 
it is desired that the floor shall be as thin as possible. 
A plan which can be used to keep this thin is 
indicated in Fig. 5. It is best, however, on account 
of deflection to limit the depth of the beams to not — 
less than 1/24 of their span. 
Copyright, 1921, by Charles L. Shedd, C.E. 
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Straight Talks to Architects 


IV. MANUFACTURERS’ LITERATURE—DO YOU FILE IT IN THE WASTE BASKET? 


ASTE in Advertising’? was the subject at 
\X/ a meeting of the American Institute of 
Architects held in Indianapolis on Novem- 
ber 10. Representatives of a number of large manu- 
facturers in the building field were present at this 
meeting. The discussion centered around the 
question of manufacturers’ literature, which con- 
stitutes the bulk of mail received daily in every 
architectural office in the country. Interesting 
addresses were made representing the viewpoints 
of both architect and manufacturer. 

For the last two years, and particularly during 
the year 1921, the staff of THz ARCHITECTURAL 
Forum has been giving serious consideration to the 
possibility of closer co-operation on the part of 
architects and manufacturers. Three of the im- 
portant subjects under consideration have been, 
first, the question of waste in advertising literature 
sent out by manufacturers; second, the failure of 
many architects to make the most of the service 
represented by the information conveyed in such 
circulars and catalogs, and third, the question of 
the practical value and ethics of using specific engi- 
neering service made available to architects by 
manufacturers, particularly in the line of mechanical 
equipment for buildings of every type. 

We are all familiar with the amount of printed 
matter which is received constantly in the archi- 
tect’s mail. It arrives in every form known to the 
advertising and printing crafts. The sizes of cir- 
culars and catalogs vary from postal cards to at- 
tractively printed and illustrated catalogs, which 
in some instances cost from $6 to $8 each. It 
would take all the time of two or three high salaried 
men to read and assimilate the information com- 
ing through this channel into a large architectural 
office. It is therefore apparent that in the average 
architect’s office much of this material is wasted. 
It cannot all be filed because of the attendant 
overhead expense, and consequently much of this 
sometimes expensive material finds its way directly 
into the waste basket. 

Upon the other hand, this literature is of great 
value to the architect and is of direct sales impor- 
tance to the manufacturer. It is evident that under 
the present situation injustice is being done to both 
parties and that there is a mutual loss and a mutual 
“waste in advertising’”’ which carry. their quota of 
direct financial loss to the manufacturer and are 


in turn translated into selling costs which are 
ultimately paid by the investor in building con- 
struction. To illustrate the architect’s viewpoint, 
we may quote excerpts from a recent letter re- 
ceived from one of the leading architects in the 
United States, relative to the article under the 
heading “Straight Talks to Architects’? which 
appeared in the Business and Finance Section of 
THE Forvum in the October issue. 

“I have a feeling that, in order that the Editor’s criticism 
should be just, he should devote a chapter to waste in ad- 
vertising, unbusinesslike and impossible methods of indexing, 
and other suggestions which I could point out at greater 
length. For example, this firm had in one day six letters from 
a national advertiser, all duly stamped and addressed, several 
to each member of the firm as individuals, and several to the 
firm itself. Multiply this example, if typical, by the number 
of architects in the country, and realize that the cost of this 
inexcusable duplication is added to the cost of material and 
see the result. 4 

“T believe that your journal will be entirely in accord in this 
matter, but you must realize that construction is probably 
the most complicated industry extant. Everything which 
you can do to standardize and prepare the data for architects 
will be of inestimable value to them and to the public, but at 
the present time I defy anybody, including your Editor if 
he had absolutely nothing else to do, to keep track of the situa- 
tion as it actually exists,” 


It is quite evident that architect and manufac- 
turer should give serious consideration to this 
question of sales literature and catalog descriptions 
of materials and equipment for buildings. The 
average architect is not making practical use of 
much of this material, which is of direct value to 
him. The average manufacturer is wasting money 
and sales effort in the presentation of extraneous 
matter in his literature, through the use of poor 
mailing lists which contain a large amount of 
duplication and which for other reasons may not 
be dependable, through presenting his information 
in a manner which is not of practical value to the 
architect and through the use of impractical sizes 
of catalogs and often by the preparation of printed 
matter which is unnecessarily expensive and cum- 
bersome. 

The recent meeting called by the American In- 
stitute of Architects, having as its purpose the 
discussion of this subject directly with the manu- 
facturers, is an important step in the right direction. 
Of course nothing of a definite nature could be 
accomplished at one meeting, but it did serve to 
develop valuable points of contact between the 
architect and the manufacturer and resulted in the 
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appointment of several committees to give con- 
sideration to various phases of this subject. Most 
of the officers of the Institute were present, together 
with representatives of about 60 leading manufac- 
turers and representatives of various architectural 
publications. The meeting was opened by the 
President of the Institute, Henry H. Kendall of 
Boston, who explained the situation concisely, 
expressing the hope that grounds for co-operation 
might be established for the mutual benefit of 
both the architects and the manufacturers. <A 
number of interesting addresses were made by 
members of the Institute and by advertising and 
sales managers of various well known manufac- 
turing organizations. 

We may note, however, several unusually im- 
portant points brought out by a few of the speakers. 
O. C. Harn, Advertising Manager of the National 
Lead Company, who has had unusually extensive 
experience in this field and whose opinion is rec- 
ognized as that of high authority, refuted to a 
certain extent the statement that architects want 
nothing excepting practical information which 
might be contained in facts and figures. It is his 
well founded opinion that a strong element of sales 
appeal is of importance in order that the architect 
should give his consideration to the particular line 
of material or equipment concerned and may make 
a preliminary selection of the manufacturing 
organizations which he wishes to consider. He then 
reaches the stage of comparison on practical points, 
such as structural integrity, utility value and prices. 

Robert D. Kohn, of the American Institute of 
Architects, said that the manufacturer certainly has 
information which is of great importance to the 
architect and that the architect should not treat 
the sales effort of the manufacturer as constituting 
a nuisance to him. Mr. Kohn frankly said that he 
does not know how this problem is to be solved. He 
feels that too many superlative claims are made in 
advertising, but he is also under the impression that 
the architect is foolish when in writing his specifica- 
tions he calls for the “‘best,’’ when in many in- 
stances materials or equipment which may not be 
the best are sufficiently good for the purpose and 
represent a direct saving to the owner. 

In other addresses by manufacturers, it was sug- 
gested that the average architect today does not 
know what he wants in the way of information from 
manufacturers, which is a statement based on fact 
because the average architect has given little con- 
sideration to this question. One result of this meet- 
ing was the formation of four active committees to 
give serious consideration to the several points 
involved, and.to call further meetings until certain 
standards may have been established which should 
result in eliminating a considerable amount of 
waste of money and time, both by the architectural 
profession and by the manufacturers. 

There are times when the architect is greatly in 
need of service and information from the manu- 
facturers. It can be readily understood that this is 
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not a stable condition as it depends entirely upon 
the amount and character of work in the architect’s 
office. It would seem, therefore, that the develop- 
ment of proper indexing and filing systems would 
be a partial solution to this problem. It must be 
realized, however, that if fair consideration is to be 
given to all literature which the architect receives, 
these files would soon become too cumbersome and 
the expense of maintaining them too great for the 
average architect. 

The subject of indexing and filing in the archi- 
tect’s office is one which will receive serious con- 
sideration in a future issue of THE Forum, when we 
will present methods used by various architects. 
In this connection we may note the existence of a 
paradoxical situation. The further we go from the 
large cities in this country, the greater value we 
find attached by architects to manufacturers’ litera- 
ture. This is largely due to the fact that in the 
larger cities the architect can find within easy dis- 
tance of his office sales representatives of almost 
every important line of manufacture in the building 
industry. Through direct advertising, and to a 
certain extent through direct mailing, he has a 
certain impression of those manufacturing concerns 
which are active in different lines, and when he 
undertakes the design of a particular building, he is 
in a position to get information quickly. This is not 
the case in smaller cities and towns. 

The average architect who practices in smaller 
communities is not usually in a position to main- 
tain an expensive filing system. We have noted that 
inquiries received through the Service Section of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL ForuUM for manufacturers’ 
literature have been in inverse proportion to the 
allocation of sales offices. We have been told also 
that the architect who is not located in close con- 
tact with sales outlets gives more study to manu- 
facturers’ literature, although he may not preserve 
it to any great extent. 

We believe that the architect would be directly 
benefited if manufacturers would cut down the 
volume of direct mailing matter and eliminate 
lengthy discussion of generalities. We do not 
believe in limiting direct mail advertising to mere 
presentation in cold type of facts and figures. While 
a time may come when the architect must be inter- 
ested in this subject, he is also interested in ex- 
amples of successful use or installation and he is 
impressed by institutional advertising of the right 
character which will definitely spell to him service 
and dependability. We believe also that there 
should be certain standard limits of size, and 
undoubtedly these will be worked out by one of the 
committees already referred to. The manufacturer 
should seek to make his literature at once infor- 
mative and of practical value. 

The average architect does not like to experiment, 
for many have had sad experiences because of 
selection of materials or devices which were put 
forward by new organizations which have not been 
able to stand behind their products. 


Building Activity in 1922 


of architects today relates to the activity 

which may be expected in their offices in the 
year 1922. In the early summer, when building 
activity was not up to normal expectation, THE 
Forum predicted that with the coming of fall there 
would be a noticeable improvement from the archi- 
tect’s viewpoint. Building reports of August, Sep- 
tember, October and November show a material 
increase and our investigations among architects 
indicate that many offices are becoming active and 
that the prospect is brighter in almost all instances. 
It has been our opinion that this stirring in the fall 
of 1921 would be the beginning of a period of sound 
activity in the building field, which will probably 
not assume “boom’’ proportions but which will 
represent for several years to come a greater than 
normal expenditure in the building field, particu- 
larly in classes of construction which present sub- 
normal totals over the past few years. 

During the year 1921 the cost of construction has 
lessened materially, due to decreased prices of 
materials and labor and to greatly increased pro- 
duction on the part of labor. Reasonable progress 
is being made towards stabilized conditions, and 
building investors, to a great extent, are working 
only for normal stability of the market as expressed 
in the graphic presentation of the building cost 
situation published in the September issue of THE 
Forum in the Business and Finance Department. 

In order to gauge the volume of construction 
activity which has been waiting only this approach 
towards stabilized conditions, THe Forum has 
recently made an intensive survey of work being 
planned in architects’ offices, which clients might 
reasonably be expected to build as material and la- 
bor costs reach stabilized levels. Reports have been 
received from over one thousand architects’ offices 
giving classification. of work, together with esti- 
mated value of the new buildings. On the next page 
there will be found a complete tabulation showing 
the number of reports received in each state and a 
classification of the work, together with total 
volume of anticipated expenditure in each class. 
This table has been arranged so that percentages 
might be determined showing the relative volume 
in dollars of each class of construction in the par- 
ticular section of the country under consideration. 


To: question which is uppermost in the minds 


As these reports were received from all types of 
architects and from offices both large and small, 
it is fair to assume that one thousand such reports 
will serve to present fair averages for the entire 
volume of work which will be controlled by archi- 
tects over the next year or two. In determining 
percentages in this manner, therefore, it is safe to 
assume that these percentages will closely approxi- 
mate the result which will be shown by actual 
construction reports, filed as the various plans are 
completed and contracts let. We have, therefore, 
for consideration this interesting table showing 
classified percentages which indicate the relative 
expenditure in each important class of building 
construction for each section of the country. By 
studying this tabulation, the architect will be able 
to determine with a fair degree of accuracy the 
relative demand on the part of the buying public in 
the building field. 

When the results of this investigation are com- 
bined with reports on various important factors 
affecting the construction market, it would seem 
that without a doubt 1922 is to be a much busier 
year for architects than 1921, and that in fact it will 
be the first of a series of good years for the profession. 
It would seem that labor costs are well under way 
toward stabilization on a lower cost basis, and it is 
reported that in many sections of the country men 
are coming back into the building trades which 
were sadly depleted by war industries and by pre- 
vious lack of employment. Financing for building 
construction will be easier for 1922 than it has been 
for the last five years. The investors, both per- 
manent and speculative, are again turning their 
attention to the building field. It may be noted 
that in New York, where the construction of apart- 
ment houses has been most active, there seems to 
be no difficulty in selling them. 

All architects are familiar with cycles in their 
business, through which they pass from lean to fat 
years. When we predicted some months ago that 
the pendulum had reached the lowest point of its 
swing in the fall and would start the other way 
toward better business for architects, it is evident 
that we were correct. We predict again, therefore, 
that 1922 is to see gathering momentum as this 
pendulum swings up and out in a long arc, indicat- 
ing better business for the architect. 


PERCENTAGE ALLOCATION OF PUBLIC DEMAND FOR NEW BUILDINGS 


(See also table on next page) 


Dwellings houses Hotels Schools 

Northeastern states... 8.3% 9.4% 5 Ge 225787 
North Atlantic states.. 10.4 a5 141°.3 (Weare 
Southeastern states.... 10 8 20.4 16 12055 
Southwestern states... 13.2 iat 12 14.7 
Middle states........ V2 11.8 ed. 15 
Western states....... 8.1 13.4 1s 23-0 
Average percentage of 

national demand for 

architectural service 

De Re 9.6 13.8 alg LS 


Public Office Indus- Public 

Churches Hospitals  bldgs. bldgs. trial garages 

Showin a WE 1.9% 12 Ue 8.9% 3.1% 
14.5 6.7 7.8 12.8 6 1.6 
4. i7 4.6 10.1 yao 2 123 
(220 8.5 S.7 6.1 fhe Sr 7 
12 os i ba 1451 7.9 2.4 
5.8 10.1 9.1 9.1 hier.) 2S 
8.8 8.9 9.3 11's 6.4 228 


PROSPECTIVE WORK IN THE OFFICES OF ONE THOUSAND ARCHITECTS 


Compiled from Reports Furnished by ARCHITECTURAL FoRUM Subscribers 
Figures in Dollars of Estimated Value (Thousands Omitted) 


Number Total 
of Apt. Public In- Public construc- 
reports Dwellings houses Hotels Schools Churches Hospitals buiidings Office dustrial garages tion 

Northeastern States 
Maine. Me. 226 Ses 4 202 600 475 850 104 
New Hampshire..... 3 164 40 410 50 556 47 12 200 240 
Vermont. .)4.. +... 2 15 100 50 50 605 180 25 
Massachusetts..:... 50 2975 3,402 3,000 9,595 Tio VOR. PASS 6,363 3,199 iste 
Rhode Island....... 7 639 1,005 1,760 730 130 285 182 256 
Connecticut. ......- 26 Leb 2 656 12 2,090 375 100 1,830 911 1,875 122 
Total (inthousands). 92 $5,175 5,803 3537 S14 755 2,032 10,898 4,902 7,466 5,481 1,928 $61,977 
Percentage. ........ 8.3% OA inl OF bY ou 2st OO one LO 7.9% 12%. 8.9%) sae 
North Atlantic States 
New York.........-148 16,955 16,257 15,620 24,530 °.6,790: 11,315. 10,348 20,630. | 7,9G30eieaam 
New Jersey........ 39 3,860 2,514 1,835 1555 5,715 39007 e3.alD 515 2 505 768 
Pennsylvania....... 69 fiales: 8,413 14,655 10,315 18,015 12150. = 3:6955512*627 8,566 1,775 
Delaware... « se 426 
Maryviand Ste 4 gee 11 414 1,012 980 5.12 175 3,675 400 540 309 
Dist. of Columbia... 9 1,169 e2on, 725 10,145 1,025 Zoo 100 
Total (in thousands) .276 $29,563 35,433 32,110 44,105 41,177 19,030 22,118 36,327 19,644 4,502 $284,009 
Percentages... teases o 104% 12:59" 413% 159%. 4a con eal 7.8% 12.8% 6.9% 16% 
Southeastern States 
Virgina sin wardeees es ao ee 2 810 2,345 281 430 1,800 3,635 340 125 
NoCarolina: a.) 19 496 670 1,065 130 710 285 25 215 
Sof Caroliiaee ne. 5 532 50 120 15 15 is 55 48 50 
Géorgiaiiag eere- be 7 205 210 450 129 535 150 775 750 100 
Blorida:. 3 suet oie Le 716" 4,250 - 4;250 16 418 6 47 693 96 
Total (inthousands). 43 $3,171 5,990 4,700 3,675 1,379 Sait 2,982 5,158 584 390 $29,400 
Percentage ..5 36.01. 10.8% 20.4% 16% 12.5% 4.1%, -4.6% 21029 ieee 2% 1.3% 
Southwestern States 
Kentucky 6.2008 9 780 650 280 290 12 450 60 18 
West Virginia...... 13 1,540 iberlesa 1,270 195 590 280 160 1,105 eG 510 
Tennessee xt. oz ie. 7 454 S19 60 478 420 460 100 150 325 1415 
Alabama auch en 5 400 150 Die 485 75 190 400 40 50 
Mississippi......... 1 Sil Oy ie 15 95 
Louisiana te, aneneer 8 508 143 650 90 130 80 300 152 70 38 
"TéxaS Vie eee: 27 155 1,623 1,965 3,865 3,365 1,770 2,402 584 1,864 305 
Oklahomadne ssc 10 155 910 1,600 1,230 640 aay 525 340 330 1,620 
Arkansas 2.0 3 102 165 ails 230 100 250 17 100 200 - 
Total (in thousands). 83 $6,325 By PAY) 5,820 C018) = 6,035 4,037 4,144: 2,891 3,529 92,75) seetor 
Percentage / 7)... .. 13.2% 11% 12.2% 14.7% 12.6% 85% 8.7% > 61% 739 
Middle States 
Ohio. cree Se es 4,797 6,388 7,825 6,030 4,866 + 6,250 4,715 5,277 %3,308en dace 
indiana: . ee. eee 38) feed, Oils 2,801 300s o.oo) 1,897 2,140 3,065 1,960 1,260 429 
TllinOis’& -c.aeh dente AO eo 9Ose 90/5 as Lod 7,020 6,587 2,000 11,004 22,385 10,571 1,647 
Michigan, . 23a... 60'S 3,366 2,185 1800 9 93,0605 55335 1239 () Ae, Foe 5,020 - 2,071eeiteaes 
Wisconsin: ;..95. 0% « 23 2,394 2,687 500 4,760 1,720 590 1,918 1,260 650 633 
Minnesota......... 44 1,990 2,901 2;615 8,226 2,599 1,750 1,445 4,335 3,068 539 
lOWA ws 5 chi ts 21 1,033 SOLD 1,090 4,781 11,105 890 863,455 3,185 670 120 
Missourts..3 eee Gee 34 82,841 6,090 2,810 1,785 1,615 3,286. 3,549 1,380 2,863 468 
North Dakotat..- -- 5 444 100 LS 1,070 570 135 505 30 236 390 
South? Dakota as. a 179 50 65 So 15 175 190 15 60 
Nebraska (43/05 5 a>. Le 877 1,630 POG60te 3.350 iS 765 2,770 170 650 390 
Kansas? 344 5 save 651 425 475 2,080 730 195 3,825 485 82 259 
Total (in thousands) .334 $23,183 38,245 36,805 48,528 38,814 19,566 . 39,223 45,502 25,489 7,780 $323,135 
Percentage : 22)... 44% 7:2% 11.8% 11.4% 15% 12%. 6.1%) 12495 21459, 7.9% 24% 
Western States 
Montana. iyo. ee. 86 460 1,395 2,295 55 505 240 200 130 100 
Wyomine 4. Ao tae 3 143 80 30 850 300 20 475 165 100 
CeloradG: 45.00 13 417 960 2,250 1,720 35 640 485 600 395 170 
New Mexico:......'.. 3 260 25 144 125 65 75 30 
Arizona... <0 ete 2 750 100 150 =: 1,050 400 
tah’. 2.2 senate ee 7 345 715 750 125 810 350 914 135 109 
Nevada...) 4... 2 128 190 500 25 30 225 50 
Idaho: Of ea cae 132 130 675 720 130 150 80 50 
Washington........ 25 1,487 2,666 1.455 6,795 15135 1,921 1,892 3,800 667 290 
Oregon V2.5: Hanns ee 465 185 665 305 540 635 2,020 395 E175 230 
California =. <. 052%... 49 3,614 6,296 2,763 6,042 1,438 4,410 701 2,040 2,444 1,423 
Total (in thousands).127 $7,077 11,707 10,627 20,602 5,068 8,786 7,992 7,980 5,046 2,452 $87,337 
Percentage......... 8.1% 13.4% 12.2% 236% 58% 101% 91% 91% 58% 2.8% 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN SECOND FLOOR PLAN 


HOUSE OF MONTGOMERY L. HART, ESQ., PELHAM MANOR, N. Y. 
JULIUS GREGORY, ARCHITECT 
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HOUSE OF WALTER HAEFELI, ESQ., PELHAM MANOR, N. Y 
JULIUS GREGORY, ARCHITECT 
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Plate Description 


OFFICE OF Post & FLAGG, NEw York. PLATES 
85-87. The tendency of banks and financial houses 
of various kinds to erect buildings for their ex- 
clusive occupancy explains the planning of this 
structure in New York’s financial district for a 
stock and bond brokerage firm. The building, six 
stories in height, is designed in the style of the 
English renaissance. Upon the two lower stories 
as a base the third, fourth and fifth are grouped 
and arranged with pilasters which carry the cornice, 
above which is the sixth story. Over the granite 
base the facade is of marble, with wrought iron 
guards at the windows of the third story. 

The plans of the interior suggest the care and 
thought with which the architects, George B. 
Post & Sons, have planned the building. Provi- 
sion has been made for every department of a com- 
plicated business and in addition to public and 
private rooms for the use of clients there are private 
offices and conference room for the members of the 
firm and the necessary telephone and telegraph 
facilities, bookkeeping and filing departments, 
storage vaults, etc., while the upper floor is planned 
as a rest room for employes. 

Marble and stone have been extensively used 
for the entrance hall where the floor is an inlay of 
pink, black and light yellow marbles and the facing 
of the wall is of stone laid in slab courses with 


shallow rustication; the ceiling is of ornamental - 


plaster. The interiors are in the renaissance style 
indicated by the facade and the walls, in general, 
are of old ivory mottled in slightly darker tones to 
produce a parchment effect. In the working parts 
of the building upon the upper floors a uniform 
treatment has been adopted with French gray the 
prevailing color. 

House oF MontTcoMery L. Hart, PELHAM 
Manor, N. Y. PLATE 88. In this suburban house 
Julius Gregory, the architect, has secured an un- 
usual result by using matched siding instead of the 
familiar shingles or clapboards for the exterior walls. 
Although but of moderate size the house gains 
dignity from the symmetrical appearance given by 
the garage at the left which is balanced by the 
veranda at the opposite end of the house. The 
arrangement of the main doorway with its platform 
of brick and its delicate balustrade of wrought iron 
gives to the entrance the emphasis which its proper 
treatment demands. The exterior also gains con- 
siderably from the absence of dormer windows of 
any kind. 

The floor plans show an arrangement which is 
convenient and economical of space and sufficiently 
dignified to accord with the exterior of the house. 
The use of French windows which open from the 
living room and dining room into the sun porch 
makes this an integral part of the house and in- 
creases materially the size of the lower floor. The 
garage is reached through a door under the stair- 


way and its being connected with the house makes 
its heating and lighting both simple and economi- 
cal. The exterior of the house is white and the 
blinds are painted light green. 

House OF WALTER HAEFELI, PELHAM Manor, 
N. Y. Pate 89. In designing this house the 
architect, Julius Gregory, has used brown stained 
shingles with trim painted white and light green 
blinds for the exterior, the entire composition being 
given an added character by the prominently placed 
chimney of rough stone. The house, while small, 
is planned to possess a decided dignity of appearance 
which is emphasized by the added width given by 
the sun porch at the right. 

The interior is arranged to provide a reasonable 
number of rooms of fair size instead of many rooms 
small and badly cut up. The principal bedroom 
is provided with a bathroom of its own with another 
bath for the two additional bedrooms. In these 
two houses planned in Mr. Gregory’s office the 
interior finish is white wood, treated with enamel; 
floors are of comb grained pine and fireplaces are 
brick. Both houses were built during 1918-19 and 
their cost was around 25 cents per cubic foot. 


Office of Post & Flagg, New York 
George B. Post & Sons, Architects 


An interesting comparison of scale in which the smaller building holds its position 
because of sharp detail. Note also the relation of horizontal lines with those of 
adjoining building 
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EDITORIAL 


COMMENT 


STRENGTH OF ENGINEERING SOCIETIES 


E recently had the pleasure of attending a 

\X/ meeting of the Boston Society of Civil 

Engineers. In the course of routine 

business a long list of new members of the Junior 

Section of the Society was read. It may be re- 

called that the activities of this section, which was 

instituted little more than a year ago, were com- 

mented on editorially ina recent issue. Its growth 
is proof enough of the benefit to the young man. 

At the same meeting it was explained that a stu- 
dent engineering society at Northeastern College 
in Boston was desirous of affiliating with some 
society of practicing engineers, and that after they 
had considered the respective advantages of dif- 
ferent local engineering societies they selected the 
Society of Civil Engineers with which to seek 
affiliation. The result is a new branch of the Bos- 
ton Society of Civil Engineers, known as the 
Northeastern College Section. In commenting 
upon their connection with the Society the chair- 
man made an incidental remark which to us is 
significant of the successful organization that 
engineers are able to maintain. He said, “We are 
glad to see these young men undertaking their 
engineering society work so early.’’ We want to 
call particular attention to that word work, because 
we feel that in that brief expression is the kernel of 
the success of engineering organizations. 

The engineer looks upon his professional society 
as the medium through which he is enabled to serve 
and co-operate with his fellow engineer, and like- 
wise the public. Interest in professional society 
activities is to him a duty; it is work which requires 
performance just as much as the duties of his indi- 
vidual practice. It is through his society that he 
largely keeps abreast of improvements in his pro- 
fession and its relations with the public. He has 
a highly developed sense of professional responsi- 
bility; he looks upon his investigations and accumu- 
lation of engineering knowledge not as personal 
property but as the property of the engineering 
profession, to be held in trust, shared with his con- 
temporaries, and passed on to the next generation. 
His constant aim is the improvement and dissemi- 
nation of engineering knowledge and this is exem- 
plified in his attitude toward his professional 
societies. The most competent engineer is always 
ready to acquire knowledge; he is just as ready to 
impart it, and the engineering society is the com- 
mon meeting ground of seekers and givers. 

How many architects look upon participation in 
their professional society activities as work? How 
many architects recognize the value of professional 
co-operation and back up their belief by member- 
ship in architectural societies? The number in 


each case is pitifully small. Perhaps that provides 
the answer to many of the problems that beset the 
architectural profession. 

Much dissatisfaction is expressed with the public 
attitude toward architects. There are repeated 
suggestions that the public should be educated to 
an appreciation of architecture and the duties in- 
volved in its practice. Frankly, is it so much the 
public that needs education as it is the architect? 
The public is ordinarily fair in the bestowal of its 
recognition and appreciation. Is it not more prac- 
tical to consider first if the architect is fulfilling his 
obligations to the degree that will justify public 
recognition? 

Today public service is more needed than ever 
before. There are problems of immense impor- 
tance directly affecting the public welfare, the arts, 
industry and general human relations. The pro- 
fessional man, because of his unprejudiced training 
and his peculiarly altruistic position in the economic 
affairs of the world, has special qualifications that 
give to his advice and opinions unusual value, and 
they should be placed at the public service. The 
public will gladly receive this service, and will will- 
ingly pay for it and accord it full recognition. The 
power to give service must, however, first be made 
a definite reality; the work of individuals must be 
co-ordinated and directed into productive channels. 
This can only be accomplished through co-operative 
effort and today the most effective and practical 
medium for the co-ordination of professional effort 
is the professional society. 

Architects have in the American Institute of 
Architects and its local chapters an organized 
society with potential power to serve the profession 
and the public adequately, yet its membership con- 
stitutes hardly more than 20 per cent of the prac- 
ticing architects in the country. What is the 
80 per cent doing toward the promotion of pro- 
fessional interests? Even though the 20 per cent 
in the Institute ranks were individuals of the 
greatest influence, can this minority be expected to 
carry all the burdens of the profession? Does this 
state of organization indicate a very extensive 
belief that interest in professional activities is work, 
a duty calling for serious performance? Where lies 
the fault? Isitin the character of the organization 
existing? Wedonotthinkso. The fault lies with 
the individual architect; he is quick to recognize 
the difficulties that he labors under, but he does not 
so readily recognize the simple, fundamental prin- 
ciples which if rightly applied will remove the diffi- 
culties. Let him take pattern after the engineers, 
recognize that co-operation with his fellow archi- 
tects and participation in society activities are work 
of the first importance, and the results will soon be 
apparent. 
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DECORATION 
FURNITURE 


A DEPARTMENT 
DEVOTED TO THE VARIED 


PROFESSIONAL & DESIGN INTERESTS 
WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
AVAILABLE MATERIALS 
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It will be the purpose in this Department to illustrate, as far as 
practicable, modern interiors furnished with articles obtainable in 
the markets, and the Editors will be pleased to advise interested 
readers the sources from which such material may be obtained 


e Modern Reproductions of Italian 
Renaissance Furniture 


Reproductions of Sixteenth 
Century Italian Arm Chairs 


Italian Fabric in Gold and 
Color on Gray Ground 
Repeats 12 ins. in width 


Early Sixteenth Century 
Walnut Table 
Height, 24 ins. 

Diameter, 20 ins. 


Sixteenth Century Italian 
Center Table 
Height, 29 ins. 
Diameter, 24 ins. 


Below, a Modern Walnut Table 
Reproduced from Sixteenth 
Century Italian Example 
Length, 6 ft. 6 ins.; width, 33 ins.; 
height, 31 ins. 
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Interiors Adapted trom the Italian 


PART IV. FURNITURE AND ITS ARRANGEMENT (CONCLUDED) 


By WALTER F. WHEELER 


while it holds forth great possibilities for 

domestic use it should not be employed in 
rooms where it is necessary that a very intimate 
appearance should prevail, neither should it be at- 
tempted in a room too small to permit of a fairly 
well balanced, though not necessarily a symmetrical, 
arrangement of furnishings. The pieces of furniture 
used in such an interior are not many but to be true 
to type they must be of bold and vigorous scale, 
which naturally involves corresponding size, and size 
requires space for the assertion of the dignity and 
importance of the pieces used. 

The success of a room arranged in this style de- 
mands careful and thoughtful placing of furniture. 
Most pieces of this type in addition to being of 
generally robust scale are rectilinear in form and 
of marked architectural character, and for this 
reason are seen to the greatest advantage when 
placed against walls. An Italian interior is apt to 
be dominated by the fireplace. It should therefore 
be placed where it will be instantly recognized as 
the center of architectural interest as one enters the 
room; the mantel should be seen as a whole and 
not partially hidden by groups of furniture placed 
between it and the entrance. Italian appreciation of 
the full importance of this fact may be the reason 
that in most of their interiors the center of the room 
is invariably left open, the furnishings being dis- 
tributed against the dif- 
ferent walls. This ar- 
rangement, however, is 
contrary to American 
custom so it becomes 
necessary to adopt some 
plan which, without en- 
tirely destroying the 


To Italian style is essentially formal, and 


GED 


Italian Damask Made in Various 
Color Combinations 
Repeats 20 ins. in width 
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FRI HO IO 


American Reproduction of Gothic Tapestry 
“Ten Stories of Boccaccio,” 7 ft. wide, 8 ft. high 


method of Italian arrangement, will render the in- 
terior livable and comfortable for American use. 

Take, for example, a living room of generous size 
and of oblong shape, the chimney-piece occupying 
the middle of one of the longer walls with the en- 
trance to the room upon the opposite side. The 
creating of the center of interest in front of the fire- 
place, which is the usual custom in America, would 
at once destroy the unity of the room by grouping 
betwéen the chimney-piece and the door the various 
pieces of furniture necessary, which would cut off 
the view of the fireplace and mantel as one enters 
the room. A much better arrangement would be 
had by arranging two centers of interest, one at 
each side of the fireplace, facing each other. Each 
center may be built up by using a davenport of low 
and suitably broad type, with tables of small sizes 
and chairs of various kinds at each end, or else each 
of the centers may be arranged about a long table 
of suitable form, the davenports or tables in these 
instances being placed at right angles to the fire- 
place. Thus, as one enters the room, the chimney- 
piece will be readily observed, the centers of in- 
terest being to the right and left. 

It might be, however, that in such a room the 
entrance would be at one of the ends, in which case 
the grouping of furniture could be at the middle of 
the room and in front of the fireplace, since as one 
enters the room the axes of the open spaces would 
be parallel with the axis 
of the doorway, and the 
group of furniture would 
not interfere at all with 
the full view of the 
chimney-piece. Such a 
group might include a 
davenport directly be- 
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Mohair Velvet Reproducing 


Italian Design. Diagonals 
of Diamonds, 314 by 44 ins. 
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fore the fireplace with small, 
low tables at either end and 
a long Italian table behind 
it. Small benches and _ in- 
cidental chairs or tables 
might be added to the group- 
ing for convenience, but care 
should be taken that too 
intimate a fireplace setting 
is not the result; such a set- 
ting would be more in keep- 
ing with an interior of some 
other type—the Georgian, 
for example, in which the 
furniture is smaller. 

At least one wall of sucha 
room should be comparative- 
ly free from windows or doors so that a formal group- important piece of furniture such as a long table or 
ing of wall furniture may be had, and sucha group- a credenza, several illustrations of which have been 
ing would be most effective if opposite the chimney- shown in these pages, the table or credenza being 
piece. The group would be best made about some flanked by upholstered or carved wood chairs, 
while above and occupying an 
important area of the wall sur- 
face there might be hung a 
tapestry or painting of appro- 
priate dignity. To add to the 
formality of such a setting 
there might be added to the 
grouping a pair of tall Italian 
torcheres. The other sides of 
the room would generally be 
arranged so that they would be 


een aid hoe area aes ; less important in appearance 
eproduction of Fifteenth Century Italian Monastic Table Italian Walnut Table 4 i 
6 ft. in length; 2 ft. wide Height, 30; diam., 28 ins. than those bey described. 


Florentine Table of a Type Popular at End of Fifteenth Century. Suitable for Use in Modern 
Dining Room or Library. Height, 2 ft. 7 ins.; length, 8 ft. 5 ins.; width, 3 ft. 3 ins. 


Modern comfort requires the 
use of rugs or carpets upon 
floors of wood, marble or other 
material, and it will generally 
be found that with the ar- 
rangement of furniture de- 
termined the question of rugs 
can be decided so that the rugs 
will unify or draw together the 
different parts of the room or 
the various groupings of furni- 
ture. Oriental rugs or chenille 
rugs in plain colors may be 
used with equally good results. 
Color in hangings and uphol- 
stery fabrics is of course highly 
important and should be full 
and vigorous in tone to accord 
with plaster walls and the deep 
toned wood of furniture and 
architectural features. The 
Italians used full reds, blues, 
browns and greens which in 
materials such as velvets and 
brocades created a_ superbly 
rich effect. The tops of credenze 
and cabinets were high lights, 


Rough Plaster Walls Afford Background for Grouping of Metal Torcheres and Candlesticks : bp 
and Venetian Metal Console. Hampton Shops, Decorators rendered so by bright majolica 
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in color value to the main wall group- 
ing of furniture. 

Objects hung upon the walls should be 
confined to pieces of importance and 
sufficiently vigorous scale. Tapestries, 
perhaps, claim first place but of almost 
equal value are large paintings, either 
simply framed in characteristic Italian 
mouldings or with richly carved and 
gilded frames. Sculptured plaques or 
bas-reliefs of Della Robbia character are 
also useful, either in color or in soft terra 
cotta tones, but small scaled pictures 
. and other intimate objects must be 
{ : | absolutely eliminated if the Italian feel- 
Reproduction of ips Sixteenth Cael eps eet Made of Wood or ing is to be maintained. 

Ree. Oyeromed. |=. Lighting fixtures in an interior of any 

Length, 5 ft. 4 ins.; width, 21 ins. ; height, 27 ins. indices mich. toanateorncene Lee 

jars, silver vessels and gold and polychromed can- of the completed work. The use of torcheres has 
delabra. One color should be selected to dominate, already been suggested; in many cases they are 
but it should never be used exclusively. A room made of bronze, wrought iron or other metals, but 
will be more livable and interesting with the intro- frequently they are of wood, gilded and poly- 
duction of the complementary 
and other colors proportioned 
in tone and area to provide har- 
mony. Window hangings in an 
Italian interior are in keeping 
with the rich simplicity which 
obtains in regard to other de- 
tails. Two sets of curtains are 
generally used, one of light 
material against the glass, and 
heavier draperies on the plane 
of the wall, falling in long, | 
straight lines from poles or Italian Table Showing Spanish Influence Italian Sixteenth Century Table 
cornices and drawn back and Length, 60 ins.; height, 32 ins.; width, 23 ins. Height, 31 ins. ; diameter, 39 ins. 
forth by cords. For sash cur- 
tains there is a vast variety of 
fabrics such as the reproductions 
of Italian filet lace in small, 
figured squares which are best 
hung against the glass with no 
fullness, or the more solid mate- 
rials of silk and wool mixture, 
valuable for their simplicity and 
qualities for tempering the light, 
while for heavier draperies there 
are not lacking rich velvets and 
figured fabrics of different kinds, 
carefully reproduced from ren- 
aissance originals. The _ posi- 
tions of windows and their re- 
lations to important furniture 
groupings will largely determine 
their decorative treatment. Ren- 
aissance fabrics as a rule are 
large scaled in pattern; there 
must, therefore, be sufficient 
undecorated area in nearby wall 
spaces to make them effective, 


and unless favorably located the Music Room in Residence of William Ellery, Esq.,; Brookline, Mass. 
windows should be subordinate Wooden ceiling decorated in color by Robert S. Chase 
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pper Part, Modern Venetian 
Wrought Iron Torchere 
Height, 93 ins.; spread, 14 ins. 
chromed, and sometimes portable lights are con- 
trived from carved wooden figures which are gilded 
and colored. Lights fixed to the walls are used 
with excellent results and suitable fittings in metal 
or composition are not difficult to obtain. Fixtures 
hung from the ceilings are often used and are 
frequently reproductions of old Italian candelabra. 
These hanging fixtures, however, should be used 
only in rooms of generous size, for it must be re- 
membered that in Italian interiors, as with interiors 
of any kind, fixtures hung from the ceiling have a 
tendency to make a room seem smaller. 

The furnishing of an Italian room need not be a 
slavish piece of restoration. The three periods of 
design, early, middle or high, and late renaissance, 
are well marked but it is not 
necessary to confine the selection 
of furniture in a room to any one 
period. A general sense of uni- 
formity only need be preserved, 
and this the architect is perhaps 


A Reading Lamp of Bronze or Wrought 
Iron in the Italian Style E 
Height, 69 ins.; shade, 22 in. diameter 
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Reproduction of Venetian Walnut Arm Chair 
Stuffed seat and back 
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Reproductions of Old Italian Majolica Oil or Water Jars 
Heights vary from 2 to 3 ft. 
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Ss GrineMea 8 Ben Bec 
Upper Part of a Modern 
Italian Candelabrum 

Height, 80 ins. ; spread, 18 ins. 
better able to appreciate than any other. The late 
renaissance type will perhaps find less appeal in the 
average American house than the earlier or middle 
periods, but the high note of a room might well be 
struck with such a piece, as for instance, a center 
table with carved ends or a credenza or cabinet filling 
the important wall space. Similarly, a piece of 
eighteenth century Italian bordering on the baroque 
or a brilliantly painted and decorated secretary or 
cupboard in green, yellow or red after Venetian 
models might be introduced for relief to the severity 
of the principal furniture. There is likewise no 
reason for confining all of the furniture of a room 
strictly to Italian models. A study of renaissance 
forms in all countries will show an underlying basis 
of marked similarity. Thus Span- 
ish renaissance furniture is closely 
allied to the Italian of the same 
period; many pieces of the Jaco- 
bean and other periods of English 
furniture fit in admirably with the 
Italian. It would be well, how- 
ever, to bear in mind the fact that 
a mixture of styles should be made 


Reproduction of a “ Dante” or “ Savonarola” Chair 
Davanzati palace collection, fifteenth century 
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PLATE 90 
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INTERIOR IN HOUSE OF HOWARD F. WHITNEY, ESQ., LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 
HOWARD MAJOR, ARCHITECT 


Walls of brownish buff plaster ; ceiling, polychrome walnut. Door of walnut; 
architrave of wood and color of wall. All furniture Italian originals, the chair 
at left being eighteenth century, based on Louis XV style. Hangings of green 
antique velvet with red introduced in upholstery. Ceiling height, 12 feet. 
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with considerable care if a 
consistent result would be se- 
cured. The different periods 
of the renaissance in Italy in- 
volved a certain definite se- 
quence of styles, so intimately 
related that a chair of say the 
earliest might easily be found 
in a home of the later renais- 
sance, but one piece of French 
furniture carelessly selected in 
a setting strictly Italian might 
mean a discord. Care should 
be taken that any mixture of 
styles be plainly and obviously 
intentional and not appear to 
be due to a mistake. 

The furnishing of a dining room presents what is 
perhaps the simplest problem in any modern do- 
mestic arrangement, because the room is planned for 
one definite, specific purpose and because in fur- 
nishing of any type the pieces for dining room use are 
unmistakable and well defined. When furnishing 
in the Italian style the problem is unusually simple 
for the necessary objects are tables, sideboard and 
chairs and all these pieces were used during renais- 
sance times and excellent models are available for 
the guidance of modern architects. 

Walnut is generally used for 
Italian furniture; it possesses 
a rich and varied grain and as- 
sumes with time an especially 
beautiful patina. Much of the 
splendor of the older furniture 


Reproduction in Marble of Antique 
Italian Tripod 
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Modern Italian Wreath of Terra Cotta 


Diameter about 30 ins. 


Modern Wrought Iron Door at Mt. Kisco, 
New York 


Ben‘amin Wistar Morris, Architect 
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was due to the use which the 
Italian wood workers made of 
inlay or “‘intarsia,’’ which con- 
sisted of inlaying the rich sur- 
face of walnut with ivory, bone, 
mother of pearl and various 
metals, besides ebony and 
countless other woods which 
were sometimes stained or 
treated with chemicals’ to 
heighten the richness of the 
effect. Intarsia was used upon 
wall paneling, doors and inner 
shutters, and very largely upon 
furniture. Certain workers of 
the period found—just as some 
modern architects and decora- 
tors have discovered—that much of the beauty of 
this form of inlaying may be had by polychrome 
decoration. Success depends upon the choice of an 
appropriate pattern, and in working it out in suit- 
able colors. Intarsia—or its painted simulation— 
is useful for giving to flat, plain surfaces a high de- 
gree of interest. It may be used upon the edges of 
a table or credenza top, or for emphasizing the 
structural lines of other pieces of furnituré, for 
panels or for use in bands break a monotonous 
surface up into smaller panels which may themselves 
be developed in pleasing de- 
signs worked out in the same 
way. , 

In these articles on Italian 
domestic interiors nothing has 
been said regarding the use of 


Lighting Fixture Based on Italian 
Candelabrum 
Length, 42 ins.; spread, 20 ins. 
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Hall on Second Floor, Davanzati Palace, Florence 
Illustrating prominent setting of Italian wall furniture 


antiques, partly because the present cost of really 
good examples places them beyond the reach of 
any but the very opulent, and partly because the 
development in America of furniture making and 
similar crafts has reached a point where authori- 
tative and entirely reliable reproductions are avail- 
able, which as a rule are more satisfactory for actual 
use than antiques. In the matter of furniture, for 
example, certain manufacturers are carefully re- 
producing the most valuable of renaissance pieces, 
in many instances from great museums or private 
collections, and their reproductions while leaving 
nothing to be desired upon the score of beauty of 
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form and finish are made 
by the most reliable of 
modern: methods which en- 
able them to withstand the 
high, dry temperature of 
the heated American house. 
The same care has been used 
by the makers of tapestries 
and fabrics in general, work- 
ers in iron and other metals, 
terra cotta in various forms, 
and so through all the list 
of crafts the work of which 
enters into the making of 
the modern home. 

The unity and architec- 
tural coherence which char- 
acterized the early renais- 
sance domestic interior were 
due in a large measure to 
the fact that both the struc- 
ture itself and its furnish- 
ings and fittings were 
planned or supervised by a single individual—the 
architect. Many of the architects of the period 
actually maintained workshops of their own for 
the production of furnishings of different kinds for 
their clients; while other architects, without actually 
possessing workrooms of their own, surrounded 
themselves with trained workers in all the many 
crafts who were skilled in interpreting or developing 
suggestions or plans supplied by the master. Thus 
every architect had about him a highly accom- 
published company all working in close co-operation. 
The result was a degree of architectural and decora- 
tive harmony scarcely approached in later times. 
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Reproduction of Florentine Credenza from Davanzati Palace Collection 
Made of walnut; first half of sixteenth century. Length, 61 ins.; height, 32 ins.; depth, 23 ins. 
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feGuardian of Countless Homes 


INCE. 1889 Natco Hollow Tile has 

been in constant demand for all 
types of buildings—from thesmall garage 
to the giant skyscraper. For over thirty 
years it has protected countless homes 
against heat, cold, dampness and dis- 
comfort of all kinds. 


Natco Hollow Tile has made many 
friends among architects in all sections 
of the country, and those friends have 
steadily increased in number year by 
year. 


The reasons for the popularity of Natco 
Hollow Tile are worthy of every archi- 
tect’s investigation. We are ready at all 
times to send you our architect-builder 
literature on request. 


NATIONAL FIRE -PRG@®FING 
* COMPANY : 
1402 FULTON BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


NATCO Residence atte, hy at Z\ 
West Bothlchain Pa NP? sQ 
C£ Schermerhormr, PAI /2, Ps. ; th M 
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Architect 


NATCOHY 
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Bieee the electrical home refrigerator will contribute in a large 
measure to the convenience and comfort of your clients’ homes. 


It is self-contained and automatic. It eliminates the bother and uncer- 
tainty of an outside ice supply. It maintains a dry, constant temperature, 
at least ten degrees colder than is possible with ice. 


Frigidaire provides ice cubes for table use and delicious desserts are frozen 
as needed in the freezing compartment. 


It keeps meats, vegetables, fruits and dairy products delightfully fresh and 
wholesome. 


Frigidaire is a product of General Motors Corporation and is 
thoroughly dependable. 


It is made in finishes to harmonize with the treatment of the kitchen. It 
measures 2434 inches deep by 39 inches wide by 67% inches high. 


Our branch offices, and Delco-Light distributors in all principal cities, are 
now demonstrating Frigidaire. 


A catalog with complete specifications will be mailed to architects on 


request. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio 


The price of Frigidaire has recently been 
reduced from $775 to $595 f. o. b. Dayton 
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for the exterior elevations of a building, is a 
practical necessity when the design calls for 
modeled detail in color. 


itor the TERRA COTTA, always desirable 


The walls of the building illustrated are Atlantic 
Terra Cotta, conglomerate in color. The Studebaker 
trade marks, and the sign over the right elevation, are 
white Terra Cotta against black. 


Architectural flexibility, expressed in little details of 
this kind, is characteristic of Atlantic Terra Cotta. 


Studebaker Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tooker & Marsh, Architects 
Moody Construction Co., Builders 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Company 
350,Madison Avenue, New York 


Southern Factory: 


Atlanta Terra Cotta Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 
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HOLY TRINITY Kage 
CHURCH 
NEWARK, N. J. 


HUGHES & BACHOFF, Architects 
GUNN-VAN DALE CO., Builders 


HE exterior trim of 

this church including 
the towers is gray unglazed 
SOUTH AMBOY Terra 
Cotta 


The South Amboy Terra Cotta Co. 


South Amboy, N.-J. 150 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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Tints of Color Hold the Future of Architecture 


Our material furnishes them in acceptable, 
lasting and cleanly form 


a atte Pres. 


| | American Terra Cotta and Ceramic Co. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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Note the delicate deta 


il of the ornamental 


features, the perfect alignment of courses 


and the excellent 
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THE NORTHWESTERN TERRA COTTA 


CHICAGO 
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The Winkle 
Terra Cotta Company 


St. Louis, Missouri 
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Manufacturers of 


Architectural - 
Terra Cotta 
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In All Colors and Finishes 
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Established 1856 


HENRY MAURER & SON 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOLLOW TILE 
FIREPROOFING 
MATERIALS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


FIRE BRICK 


FLAT AND SEGMENT ARCHES, PARTITIONS 
FURRING, ETC. 


Detail of typical ornament for the panels, pier caps, 
Y inserts and other features for the 


South Side Bank, Buffalo, New York 
Harold J. Cook, Architect 
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The relief is accentuated by the use of Polychrome 
in colors of gray, red, blue, green, black and buff 


The architect writes: “I do not know when I 
have ever seen work executed any better.” 


HOLLOW WALL BLOCKS FOR BUILDINGS 


THE NEW JERSEY 
TERRA COTTA COMPANY 


Established 1888 


GENERAL OFFICE PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
420 East 23d St., New York Penna Building 


Office, Singer Building, New York City 
W orks, Perth Amboy, New Jersey 


Works: Maurer, New Jersey 
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AN ACOUSTICAL INSTALLATION 
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Notre Dame Church, Morningside Drive and 114th St., New York City Cross & Cross, Architects 


Pendentives and Chancel Vault of Guastavino 


Construction with AKOUSTOLITH 
SOUND-ABSORBING TILE FINISH 


WE DO WORK ANYWHERE IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


R. GUASTAVINO CO. 


40 COURT STREET FULLER BUILDING 
BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK 
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CONKLING-ARMSTRONG TERRA COTTA CO. 


WISSAHICKON AVENUE AND JUNIATA STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS 
Baltimore, 804 Law Building Washington, 234 Woodward Building 
Pittsburgh, 413 Fourth Avenue Boston, E. Stanley Wires Co., 120 Boylston Street 
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Hennepin Lodge 
In the heart of the Rockies 


M. H. Hoyt, Architect 
Alex. Simpson, Jr., Co., Contractors 


MUM 


Roofed with Mission Tile, in random lengths, in colors from 
salmon to brown, interspersed with a few straw colors and grays 


THE HEINZ ROOFING TILE COMPANY 


1740 Champa Street Denver, Colo. 
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Basic Specifications 


A New Document Prepared by The 
Associated Tile Manufacturers for 
the Use of Architects 


Tie Associated Tile Manufacturers announce 

the completion of book No. K.300—*«Basic 
Specifications ”—a basic document designed to 
serve as a record to which architects may refer 
in preparing specifications for tiles. 


This document is based upon the architect’s 
mode of writing specifications, and will serve as 
a foundation for any kind of tile work. 


It contains paragraphs for re-writing into the 
architect’s own specifications, also paragraphs 
relating to tile details that must be taken care of 
for the work of other trades. 


We are prepared to comply with any architect’s 
request for a copy of “Basic Specifications.” 


Ww 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
Beaver Falls, Pa. 
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BATHROOM ACCESSORIES 


(Patented) 


QUALITY EQUIPMENT 


Fairfacts Bathroom Accessories 
are specified regularly by many 
distinguished architects and are 
in use now in many of the 
finest homes in this and other 
countries. The various fixtures 
are designed to meet every re- 
quirement of good taste 


imcompomaree 


254 WEST FOURTEENTH ST. 
NEW YORK, U.S.A. 
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A Handbook On 
Hollow Tile Construction 


f HAND Book” 
HOLLOW 
fe BUILDING TILE 
f CONSTRUCTION § 


Send for Your Copy — It’s Free! 


RCHITECTS are all sending for this hand- 

book, which gives the latest news and the 
best technical information about tile. Pre- 
pared by the Hollow Building Tile Association. 
If you have a question about this popular building ma- 
terial, you will find it answered here. Complete charts, 
tables, etc. 
You can profitably use this information in your busi- 
ness. Send for your copy today. It’s free. The Hollow 


Building Tile Association, Dept. 1112, Conway Building, 
Chicago, IIl. 


HOLLOW TILE 


The Most Economical Form of Permanent Construction 


Hard-n-tyte 

is easy to apply, costs 
little’ and ink con- 
crete floors durable 
and dust free. The 
Hardntyte Specifica- 
tion has been prepared 
for_your assistance. 
it,covers every detail 
of finished floor con- 
struction and Hard: 
n-tyte application. 

Write for your copy: 


General Chemical Company 
25 Broad Street New York 
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Puerta del Sol 
Toledo, Spain 
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N SUNNY SPAIN, too, the early builders the wall in combining the use of brick and 
used brick with striking cffects—both _ stone. 
by itself and in combination with other Any member of this association is at all 
materials. times ready to discuss the architect’s face 
Puerta del Sol is a fine example of the _ brick problems with him; and to co-operate 
character and interest that can be given to with him to the fullest extent. 


AMERICAN FACE BRICK ASSOCIATION 


II5I WESTMINSTER BUILDING + CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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You Can Always Identify 
STIPPLED BRICK 


by the stippling —slight longitudinal incisions irregu- 
larly but evenly distributed over the faces, producing 
a soft, refined texture of a distinctive and individual 
character. 

This stippled texture, protected from imitation by 
patent rights, has proven most effective in diffusing 
light to bring out the utmost beauty of the brick colors. 


Stippled Cloisters 


Our Cloister Brick, which has been one of the 
most popular bricks ever produced because of the 
beauty of the red and brown shades and the subtle 
variations in tone secured by edge-setting in the kiln, 
is now being made with a stippled texture. 

Combining Cloister qualities with the individuality 
of stippled texture has produced a most unusual 
face brick that will unquestionably enjoy an unprece- 
dented demand. 


Doric and Gothic Stippled Brick 


The Doric shades comprise six tones of buffs and 
tans, ranging from beautiful delicate buffs with a 
pinkish tinge to very dark purplish browns and 
black. The Gothic shades offer rich colorful reds 
and browns in five variations,—red with subtle old 
rose tints, brownish red mixtures, dark rich browns, 
very dark browns and black. 

The exceptionally delightful colors of Cloisters, 
Dorics and Gothics, enhanced by the stippled tex- 
ture to produce a finishing material of the highest 
order, will provide precisely the most appropriate 
facing for any type of building—the modest dwelling 
or the monumental structure. 


Write Department 112 for a booklet on Stippled Brick 
WESTERN BRICK COMPANY 
Danville, Illinois 

Capacity # 


One Hundred 
Million Annually 


Mortar Colors 


have been in use longer than 
those of any other make. 
Since 1887 architects and con- 
tractors throughout the coun- 
try have insisted on this brand. 


Their record for strength and 
permanence is written clearly 
through the years. 


Only the purest and richest 
ores are used in their making. 
They are absolutely free from 
anything which could possibly 
weaken the mortar. 


Let us send you complete information 


Clinton Metallic Paint Company 


Dugway Road - - Clinton, N. Y. 


Frank Carpenter, Architect 


The Floor for Service 


To assure your clients a maximum of satisfaction and 
service from their floors — durability, economy, comfort and 
healthfulness — specify 


Parker Pen Co., Janesville, Wis. 


| 


ZB i VE. 
FLOORIN 
THE Mastic Floor 


Applied in plastic form over new or old floors of cement, composition 
or wood, T-M-B Flooring forms a sanitary, seamless floor of resilient 
texture that will not crack or loosen. The cost of installation and main- 
tenance are both low. 


Write Department 2 for complete information 


THOS. MOULDING BRICK CO. 
133 W. Washington St. CHICAGO 
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Economical Construction 


A Department of Practical Information 


Ist YEAR 


DECEMBER 1921 


Edited by William Carver, Architect 


Brick Veneer is a Pretense 


Costs as much as good construction 


Reliable manufacturers of brick, 

anxious to have brick used only 

in ways that will reflect credit on 

their material, condemn veneer 
on frame. 


*“Tn architecture another and a less 
subtle, more contemptible violation of 
truth is possible; a direct falsity of asser- 
tion respecting the nature of material.’’ 


It is natural to expect that a building 
apparently of brick will have the attri- 
butes of a brick building—permanence, 
strength, fire-resistiveness, etc. “These 
qualities are not possessed by brick 
veneer on frame. It pretends to a 
worth that it does not have. It pre- 
tends to be what it is not. 


*“Teave your walls as bare as a 
planed board, or build them of baked 
mud and chopped straw, if need be, but 
do not rough cast them with falsehood”’ 

*John Ruskin— 


“<The Seven Lamps of Architecture’’ 


Experienced Building 
Official on Brick 
Veneer 


Reporting recently on this type of 
construction which had been proposed 
for two-story schools, a building official 
of a western city has this to say: 


BRICK VENEER ON FRAME 


NOT FIRE-RESISTIVE FROM INSIDE 
DIFFICULT TO FIGHT FLAMES 

MAY COLLAPSE ON FIREMEN 
NON-PE RMANENT 
DECEPTIVE,UNSOUND CONSTRUCTION 


“T find the type of building recom- 
mended in said document (brick veneer 
on frame) is a dangerous type of con- 
struction for the following reasons: 


“Should an earthquake occur during 
recess or while children were playing 
on the grounds, the veneering would 
shake off and, no doubt, seriously in- 
jure many of the children. 


‘A solid masonry wall will confine 
a fire for more than a day, and about 
one hour is the limit to the veneered 
wall. Also, when fighting a fire the 
studs burn through and the veneering 
collapses, making it very dangerous to 
firemen. 


“Worst of all, veneered buildings 
are subject to dry rot. In all of my 
experience I have yet to find a veneer- 
ed building twenty years old which has 


Have You a Copy of 
this Brick Manual P 


For 25 cents only, we will 
gladly send this 72-page con- 
struction manual —‘‘ Bric, 
How to Build and Estimate’’. 
Some of the subjects covered 
are: The Ideal Wall brick 
in fire-resistive and slow burn- 
ing construction; brick in fire 
and party walls; compressive 
strength of brick; fire-resist- 
iveness of column coverings; 
cement and limes; sand; 
mortar colors; selection and 
preparation of mortar; bonds; 
joints; fireplaces and chim- 
neys; brick construction in 
freezing weather; and many 
other topics. If the local 
brick manufacturer cannot 
supply you, write The 
Common Brick Industry of 
America, 1309 Schofield 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


not been subject to dry rot or has much 
structural value left. 


““Under favorable conditions a brick 
veneered building does well to last 
twenty years. Many reach initial fail- 
ure before this time. In fact under 
ordinary conditions the housing of 
children in any two-story veneered 
building which has stood sixteen to 
eighteen years is a dangerous under- 
taking. 


“‘With the above in mind I cannot 
recommend a veneered building. Also, 
many of the bonds are issued for a 
period of forty years, yet the veneered 
school building will scarcely last twenty 
years at best.’’ 


Real Brick Construc- 
tion Costs Less 
than Sham 


Walls of traditional solid brick con- 
struction, generally, cost no more than 
brick veneer on frame. ‘The Ideal 
Wall costs less. 


For data on Ideal Wall and other 
information on brick, see Sweet's 
Architectural Catalog, 1921, pages 
107-114. The Common Brick In- 
dustry of America, 1309 Schofield 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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SOLID OR IDEAL WALL 


PERMANENT 
FIRE-RESISTIVE 

SAFE FOR FIREMEN 
HONEST, SOUND CONSTRUCTION 
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‘*A Calm’’—by J. M. W. Turner (1775-1851) 


Turner was a consistent user of Whatman Drawing Papers 


Turner 
Chose Whatman 


ley ao his poetic conception of 
color could be translated only on 
a surface which would hold close-laid 
tints without danger of overlapping. 


And Turner, masterful in his color con- 
trol, careful indeed in his selection of 
materials, was only one of the great 
water-colorists who found the desired 
response to their genius in 
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Genuine Hand-made Drawing Papers 


Because they possess great strength 
and durability and are impervious to 
wetting and climatic changes, they are 
universally used today by foremost 
Architects. 


Whatman will bring out the best 
features of your work. It is made in 
a greater range of sizes, surfaces and 
substances than any other hand-made 
drawing paper. 


Ask for ‘‘Genuine Whatman” at your dealer 
Send for sample book 


H. REEVE ANGEL & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
New York 


Sole representatives for U. S. A. and Canada 


7-11 Spruce Street, 


December, 1921 


The largest selling Quality 


pencil in the world 


The superb quality leads and 
unvarying uniformity of grading 
in VENUS Pencils fit them pre- 
eminently forthe architect’s every 
pencil purpose. 


17 black degrees, 3 copying 
For bold heavy lines 
6B-5B-4B-3 


For general writing 
and sketching 
2B-B-HB-F- 


For clean fine lines 


H-5H- 


2H-3H-4 
6H 


For delicate thin lines 
7H-8H-9H 


Plain Ends, per doz., $1.00 
Rubber Ends, per doz., 1.20 


At stationers and stores 
throughout the world, 


American Lead Pencil Co. 
218 Fifth Ave., New York 
also London, Eng. 


| CUTLER> 
MAIL CHUTES 


Made and installed to sus- 
tain a reputation for high 
quality, prompt completion 
and satisfactory service ex- 


tending over thirty-seven 
years. 


Standard Model FE equip- 
ment should be specified 


for most economic results. 


CUTLER MAIL CHUTE CO. 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


Factory: 


Offices: 
Cutler Building Anderson Avenue 
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Why the Avchitect Needs Fisklock 


To design houses which are never built because of high cost 
is not very satisfactory. 


You and your client readily agree on brick—but perhaps 
seek other materials which appear to be less expensive. 


But your client can have the brick house he desires because 


FISKLOCK 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


reduces cost by saving the labor of laying common brick 
backing. 


A “Fisklock” unit is 8 inches wide, equiva- A “Fisklock” wall contains a multitude of 
lent to a face brick and a common brick. closed air cells which are effective heat 
But it is as easily handled as a face brick insulation. 
ee uy dents it pee te 4-inch balanced Brick never needs paint and repairs. 

ods eid to which the mason 1s accus- fF, years we have improved and 


tomed. perfected this brick. Now it fulfills 


: ° : every requirementof architect, owner 
It saves in freight and handling costs be- 3.4 contractor. 


cause it weighs only 10 as much asthe face Compare “Fisklock” with all other 


brick and common brick it replaces. building materials for attractiveness, |i 


° . style, permanence, heat 
And after the house is completed it goes on insulation, freproofness 


saving. and economy. 


FISKE & COMPANY, Inc. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


NEW YORK WATSONTOWN, PA. i. — HARDONCOURT- 
. FISKE PATENTS 
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Technical High School, St. Cloud, Minn. Roemer Hall (Administration Building) Lindenwood Community High School, Granite City, Ill. 
Tyrie & Chapman, Architects College, St. Charles, Mo. Wn. B. Ittner, Architect 
Laurence Construction Co. Labeaume & Klein, Architects R. B. Higgins Construction Co. 
General Contractors W. M. Sutherland Building and Contracting Co. Contractors 
Contractors 


Carney’s Cement is producing uniformly solid walls in hundreds or 
school buildings throughout the country 


Better Walls at Lower Cost 


Ho” good and how economical are standards by which construction 
materials are now specified and used. Better Wall Work at Lower 
Cost vitally interests architects, contractors and building owners. 


Lower cost from foundation to roof is the universal experience where 
Carney’s Cement is used for brick and tile mortar. Only two materials to 
mix, Carney’s Cement and sand; no labor, time and trouble required in slak- 
ing and mixing lime. 

Plastic, smooth-working qualities allow masons to work faster and with 
less effort, resulting in more work from men, more bricks per barrel and 
more laid per day. 


These and many other advantages have made Carney’s Cement the 
choice of leading architects and contractors for brick and tile work in many 
of the nation’s best buildings. 


One part Carney’s Cement, three parts sand, no lime, is The Bond That Guarantees The Wall 


CARNEY’S CEMENT COMPANY, Mankato, Minn. Cement Makers since 1883 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


THE CARNEY'’S CEMENT SALES Co.: Leader-News Bldg., Cleveland; Omaha National Bank Bldg., Omaha; Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Chicago; Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis. Jas. Quinn, JrR.: Book Bldg., Detroit 
CARNEyY’s CEMENT Co.: Builders’ Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
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—consequently covers greater area; and insures 
smooth, even wall surfaces, perfect corners and angles. 


See Sweet’s Catalog, or write us for detailed speci- 
fications. Over four thousand dealers are at your 
service when you specify TIGER. 


THE KELLEY ISLAND LIME & TRANSPORT CO. 
World’s Largest Producer of Lime 
Leader-News Building, CLEVELAND 
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PIQUALITY ~- = SERVICE] 


OU could not suggest to your 
clients more enduring memorials 
than those of Barre Granite. 


For 74 years we have been designing 
and erecting memorials of distinction 
built of this beautiful stone. 


We gladly place this experience at 
your service. 
Send for Booklet 6 
HARRISON GRANITE CO. 


200;Fifth Avenue - New York 


807 Fine Arts Building, Ohicago, Tll. 
1501 Kresge Sule Detroit, Mich. 
4927 Osage Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Works: Barre, Vt. 
Member of Memorial Crafts Institute 20-2F 


HARRISON 
(ORIALS 


ZO 


NAVY YARD CONSTRUCTION BUILDING 
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GLASS —STEEL— CONCRETE 
and DAYLIGHT 


Specify This Flooring 


ARBLELOID is a composition fireproof covering 

for new (or over old) floors, made in many colors, 
and which will be laid by the manufacturer’s own floor 
workmen at any point east of the Rockies in the United 
States or Canada. 


Quality construction, without a doubt 


©) 
@ 


It makes a handsome, durable floor for nearly all types 
of buildings, and in addition carries with it an unqualified 
guarantee on both material and workmanship, which sup- 
ports the judgment of the Architect in specifying it. See 
Sweet s—or write for complete specifications, etc. 


The Marbleloid Co., 1404 Printing Crafts Bldg., New York 


ARBLELOID 


The. Universal FLOORING 
for Modern Buildings 


c ‘> 


Los cs 


Oy Wen OY 


MISSISSIPPI WIRE GLASS CO. 
220 Fifth Avenue, New York 
St. Louis Chicago 
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Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson and Howard Shaw, Architects 


Indiana Limestone Fountain in Courtyard, Fourth Presbyterian Church, Chicago 


BOTH the interior and exterior of the Fourth Presbyterian Church, 
Chicago, are constructed of Variegated Indiana Limestone, the ideal 
material for ecclesiastical purposes because of its permanent beauty, 
stately dignity and ultimate economy. 


will be mailed on request Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, Indiana 
METROPOLITAN SERVICE BUREAU, 489 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 


Booklets on Indiana Limestone 
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SAGA DAWN 


U. 
Home Hospital : < . : 

appa e758 point in a wide V shape before losing contact 
Sawtelle, Caltf. 
W. A. O. Mun- 
sell, Supervts- 
ing Architect 
Los Angeles 


Portfolio of detailed draw- 900 Steger Building 


ings mailed to architects 
upon request — Filing size 
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WINDOWS for Banks, OFFICES, SCHOOLS, 
HosPITALs, etc. ENGLISH CASEMENTS 


PATENTED 


CRITTALL 
Steel 


Casements 


for substantial, artistic 
buildings 


) Made in varied designs 
A. : 2 aaah to meet all conditions 


| Crittall Casement Window Co. 


sews ek Sea d 
Mechanics & Metals National Bank, Cunard Building, New York Manufacturers, DETROFY, Mite: 


Benj. W. Morris, Architect —Carrere & Hastings, Consulting Architects 
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Hoffman ‘Casements 


I HE sash are hinged together at the meeting 
S. wolmiers stiles and may be opened several inches at this 


at the jambs, thus permitting ventilation by air 
circulation only and effectually breaking direct 
draft. 


V V HEN fully opened the sash fold into small 
space and may be placed at either side of the 
opening for the deflection of air into the room 
or at any intermediate point between the jambs 
for regulating the amount of air so deflected. 


Tuts feature is particularly valuable for hos- 
pitals and desirable for all buildings. Our illus- 
trated booklet (free upon request) fully describes 
many other features which should be con- 
sidered by home builders. 


tee Vea D ae 


Andrew Hoffman Mfg Co. 


Pp. 1202-5 Hoffman Casement Window 


Chicago 
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SEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
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DIXON’S ELDORADO—The Master Drawing Pencil 
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What Resiliency Means 
in a Store Front 


Plate Glass in all Kawneer Store Fronts 
is Held Between the Sturdy but Resilient 
Grip of Two Spring Shaped, Solid Copper 
Members. This Resiliency, a patented 
and exclusive Feature of Kawneer Glass 
Settings guarantees to the Merchant that 
his Show ,Windows will give him the 
UTMOST SERVICE—that his breakage 


will be reduced to a Minimum. 


The service value of Kawneer Resilient 
Grip, Glass Settings has proven to be 
satisfactory in more than 150,000 
Kawneer Fronts in the most successful 
stores. 


Our branch offices or sales agencies in all 
of the large cities will be pleased to 
co-operate with architects. 


SOLID COPPER 


aw neer 


STORE FRONTS 


THE KAWNEER COMPANY 
NILES, MICHIGAN 
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Crucible Steel 


ness office 


Armstrong’s Cork Tile floors in 
the lobby and office of the Atlas 
Company, New 
York. An example of the adapta- 
bility of cork tile floors to the busi- 
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Practical as Well as Artistic 


and abrasion, Armstrong’s Cork Tile is entirely 
practical for the business office 


Made of clean cork shavings, 
highly compressed, it offers a firm yet 
resilient surface, non-slippery and 
easy underfoot—a grateful relief 
from hard, noisy floors, and a vital 
factor in promoting that atmosphere 
of comfort and quiet so essential for 
eficient work. 

Armstrong’s Cork Tile, in three 
soft shades of brown, is supplied in 
blocks of various sizes and shapes, 


and in molded cove and base. With 
these units, floors are easily designed 
that are distinctive in appearance 
and perfectly in harmony with the 
decorative treatment. Moreover, the 
rich coloring and comfortable resili- 
ence are permanent. Refinishing and 


surface dressing are not needed; 


reasonable care will keep a floor of 


Armstrong’s Cork Tile in the best of 


condition. 


You will be interested in the 16-page book, ‘‘Armstrong’s Cork 


Tile,’’ 


in offices, stores, homes and other buildings. 


which contains a complete description and illustrates floors 


A copy, with a 


sample tile, will be mailed without charge or obligation 


Also manufacturers of Nonpareil Corkboard Insulation for cold storage and ice storagerooms; Nonpareil High Pressure 
Covering for steam lines, feed water heaters, boilers, etc.; Nonpareil Insulating Brick for boiler settings, furnaces, 
ovens, etc.; Nonpareil Cork Covering for brine and ammonia lines, coolers, tanks and cold surfaces, generally; 
Nonpareil Cork Machinery Isolation for noisy machines, and Linotile for floors in offices, residences, etc. 


—_ 


Soran 


Moderate in cost, economical in maintenance, remarkably. resistant to wear 


Armstrong Cork & Insulation Company, 132 Twenty-fourth St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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IMPORTANT 
EAVE FEATURES 


Aside from the pleasing effect of the 
Wide Radius Eave, such as is a stand- 
ard with us, it has distinct growing 
advantages for the plants. 


First, it gives the most favorable deflection 
to the sun’s rays. 


Second, it gives a higher space on the side 
benches for growing of taller plants. 


Combining which, in turn, means better 
blooms and more of them. 


Just published a new book on moderate 
sized greenhouses that, am inclined to think, 
will especially interest you. Send for it. 


Hitchings a Gmpany 


Home Office and Factory: Elizabeth, N. J. 


New York Boston 9 
101 Park Ave. 294 Washington St. 
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The Home Building Spirit 


“CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles are so adaptable to detail 
and to color arrangement that they are specified by this 
country’s prominent architects. 

Either for a variegated color scheme or tor a simple one color scheme, 
““CREO-DIPT” Stained Shingles meet the anticipation. 


The ‘‘ CREO-DIPT”’ contribution to real ‘‘ home’’ building is made pos- 
sible in this bungalow by three shades of green stained shingles for a 
variegated roof effect and by the 24-inch “Dixie White’”’ Stained Shingles 
on the side walls. 


Send today for Portfolio of Fifty large Photographs of Homes by 
Prominent Architects as well as color samples. Ask about 
““CREO-DIPT”’ Thatch Roofs and 24-inch ‘Dixie White ’’ Side 
Walls for the true colonial white effect. a 
CREO-DIPT COMPANY, Inc. 
1025 Oliver St., | North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


**CREO-DIPT”’ Stained Shingles 


used on side walls and roof of 
home of Charles E. Finlay, Ken- 
sington, Great Neck, L. I., by 
© Archt. Chester A. Patterson, New 


York City. 


= 


‘CREO-DIPT’ 
Stained Shingles 


December, 1921 


Olde Stonesfield Roofs 


and Flaggin 


Residence of Eugene Dupont H. T. Lindeberg 
Wilmington, Del. Architect 


Send for booklet 23 


THE JOHN D. EMACK CO, 


Home Office New York 
112 So. 16th Street v7 Office 
Philadelphia AS 15 East 49th Street 


f = 
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American Preserve Co., 3rd St. and Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Clarence E. Wunder, Architect and Engineer, Philadelphia 
Cramp & Company, Philadelphia, Builders 


Carey 8 course Feltex Roofing 


HE American Preserve Company started right, in this new 
building. The first thing they preserved was the building 
itselfi—by applying the best possible roof for this type of 
building. 
Write for Carey Architects Specification Book giving full details. 


THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
504-524 Wayne Ave. Lockland, Cincinnati,{Ohio, U.fS. A. 


“A Roof For Every Building’’ 


ROOFINGS 
Asbestos and Asphalt Built-Up Roofs, Roll Roofings and Asfaltslate Shingles 


SEE OUR 
CATALOGUE 
In 
SweetS 
7 ae 


9-21 
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Fireproof 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles are 


not simply “fire-resisting”— 
they are absolutely fireproof! 


FIREPROOF 


AMBLER ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES 


Ambler Asbestos Shingles. Made in three styles, four 
permanent colors: Newport gray, natural slate, red and 
green. Lie snug to the roof, forming water-tight and 
fire-tight covering. 


Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber. For siding, parti- 
tions, fire doors and wherever fire resistance is essential. 


Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. For 
industrial, railroad and farm buildings. 


Ambler Linabestos Wallboard. Wherever a superior 
flame-proof, fire-resisting wallboard is wanted. 


Send for Samples and Literature showing 
reproductions of installations 
ASBESTOS 


SHINGLE, SLATE & SHEATHING CO. 
AMBLER, PENNA. 
BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta—Boston—Buffalo—Chicago 
incinnati eveland—Minneapolis—New York 


Philadelphia—Pittsburgh— Washington 
Distributors throughout the Country 


Ruberoid Built-Up Roofs 


Durable—Economical—Safe 


Durable. Ruberoid Built-up Roofs, from the under layer of 
felt to the top layer of roofing, are composed of Ruberoid prod- 
ucts throughout. Ruberoid Roofing used for the two upper layers 
is the same high grade roofing, which in a single layer has lasted 
on thousands of buildings, without repairs, for over a quarter of 
a century. It follows unquestionably that, when used in built-up 
form, the limit of the durability of this type of roofing is inde- 
terminable. 


The under layer of Ruberoid Saturated-felt and the Ruberoid 
Solid-bitumen, used for cementing the layers together, are 
similarly manufactured to meet a standard of quality and dura- 
bility. ; 

Economical. Ruberoid Built-up Roofs are formed of but 
three layers, yet due to the improved weather resisting properties 
of the constituent materials will give service as long as a five 
layer roof of ordinary type. “This means a saving of 40% in 
fabric and cementing material and a corresponding saving in the 
cost of application. It means a roof which weighs 75 pounds 
less than a five layer roof per 100 sq. ft. of roof area. 


Safe. Ruberoid Built-up Roofs, surfaced with slag or gravel, 
are accorded the highest rating by the Fire Underwriters Labor- 
atories, Inc. This class “*A’? rating permits their use within the 
fire limits of any city. 


Samples, descriptive matter and specifications will be gladly fur- 
nished upon request. 


The RUBEROID Co. 


FORMERLY THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 


95 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago Boston 


SHINGLES ROLL ROOFINGS 
FELTS PAINTS 
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Slag (or Gravel) 350 Ibs. 


Ru-ber-oid Solid 


Bitumen—5O lbe. 


Ru-ber-oid Roofin 28 
Ru-ber-oid Solid Biten 25 ee 


Ru-ber-oid Roofi 
Rucboroid Seka bien 


28 lbs. 
25 lbs, 


Ru-ber-oid Asphalt-Saturated Felt 14 lbs 


Ru-ber-oid Solid Pines 
Concrete Primer 


25 lbs. 
3 lbs 


Ruberoid 
Weatherproofing Products 


Smooth-surfaced Roll-roofing 
Mineralized Roll-roofing 
Unit-shingles 
Strip-shingles 
Roof-coating 
Insulating and Sheathing-papers 
Floor-covering 
Deck-cloth 
Waterproof-felt 
Asphalt-saturated Felt 
Cement-waterproofing 


Plastic 
Paints 
Varnish 


BUILT-UP ROOFS 


VARNISHES 


BUILDING PAPERS 
PLASTICS 
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Pyrobar roof deck on American Stamping Company’s factory building, Battle Creek, Michigan; Architects, J.C 
Llewellyn and Company, Chicago, Illinois. Over 27,000 square feet of Long Span Lap Joint Pyrobar Tile used on roof 


No Special Purlins Are Required 


When Pyrobar Roof Tile are used for the decking, the Lap Joint illus- 
trated in the enlarged detail provides a full bearing for the tile and is 
used where channel purlins have a flange width of less than 21% inches. 
This enables the engineer to use smaller purlins, thereby reducing to a 
minimum the weight of the roof steel and the corresponding dead load 
to be carried by the structural members of the building. 


© PIR IVAIR 


offers the added economy of fuel saving because of its low conductivity, 
which prevents heat radiation through the roof. On new buildings this 
high insulation value permits installation of smaller heating equipment 
than is possible with any other type of roof decking. 


Pyrobar offers other advantages in saving of time and labor and can 
be erected at any season of the year. Let us send you copies of our 
Engineering Bulletins, containing complete designing data and descrip- 
tions of the several types of Pyrobar. 


UNITED STATES GYPSUM COMPANY 


World’s Largest Producers of Gypsum Products 
General Offices: Dept.N, 205 W. Monroe Street, Chicago, III. 


SALES OFFICES 


New York, N. Y., Buffalo, N. Y., Boston, 
Massachusetts, Washington, D. C., Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Cincinnati, Ohio, Detroit, 
Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., Minneapolis, Minn., 
St. Louis, Mo., Kansas City, Mo., Omaha, 
Neb., Denver, Colo., Los Angeles, California 


MINES AND MILLS 


Oakfield, N. Y., Plasterco, Virginia, Cleveland, 
Ohio, Gypsum, Ohio, Genoa, Ohio, Detroit, 
Michigan, Alabaster, Mich., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., Milwaukee, Wis., Fort Dodge, lowa, 
Blue Rapids, Kansas, Southard, Okla., Eldo- 
rado, Okla., Piedmont, S. D., Loveland, Colo., 
Denver, Colo., Arden, Nev., Amboy, California 
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Build the roofing of rock, too 


HE permanence of this building’s roof 
is definitely assured because, like the 


walls, the roofing is also of stone. 
Layer upon layer, sheets of felted asbestos 
rock fibres impregnated with mineral asphalt A 
/ | arent 


were built up into a roofing of stone that !/'' 
will endure through years and years of 
exposure to any weather. 


|’ 


If you would be certain of the root cover- 
ing, specify a roofing of stone— Johns- 
Manville Asbestos Roofing. 


Fohns-Manville Asbestos Roofings are ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


wor Ns-MANVILLE Incorporated 


Madison Avenue, at 41st Street, New York City Detroit Fire and Marine In- 
surance Co., Detroit, Mich. 


George D. Mason, Architect. 
ot . 


Branches in 60 Large Cities 
For Canada: CANADIAN JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


COVERS 
THE CO o 


Through— 


Asbestos 


and its allied products 
JOHNS-MANVILLE 


Serves in Conservation 


Heat Insulations, High 
Temperature Cements, 

Asbestos Roofings, 
'\ Packings, Brake 
Linings, Fire 
Prevention 
Products 


IOHNS-MANVILLE 


ASBESTOS ROOFING 
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Alabama Marble Company 


Sole Producers and Manufacturers of the Standard Grades of 


Alabama Statuary Alabama Veined Grade A Alabama Statuary Mosaic 
Alabama Selected A Alabama Pocahontas Alabama Mixed Mosaic 
Alabama Grade A Alabama Italian Alabama Terrazzo 


The best possible and most satisfactory service in Interior Marble can be obtained 


by dealing directly with the Manufacturing Producer 


W - 1. You want a reasonably uniform ground-tone throughout every integral part of 
The Rea sons hy * the job. You wanta consistency in the distribution of clouding and veining, so that 

every piece will seem to belong where it is. Nature did not make marble so that 
blocks will saw up always into pieces like that. But whatever variation may occur in the individual block, some other 


block will yield the match for every piece. The manufacturing producer can always find the match because he has the 
whole deposit to draw upon, and no one else has. 


2. His saw mill and plant are always near the quarry. The inevitable waste in manufacture amounts to at least 25% 
and it is often much more. The manufacturing producer pays no freight on this and he is always so situated that he can 
dispose of it at less expense than anyone else. Therefore he does not object to increasing the waste if he can thereby pro- 
duce a better job and enhance his own reputation. 

3. He cannot evade his own responsibility. An interior marble job is never covered up with other materials. Every- 
body sees it. The manufacturing producer can give no valid excuse for not producing the best possible job in each grade 
of his own material; he can have no alibi. It is up to him, and there is no divided responsibility. 

4. His living depends on your satisfaction. If you are not satisfied, you will neither specify nor accept his material. It 
is the architect who determines whether he can sell it or not, and the producer knows it. 

5. The honest craftsman’s pride is in every man’s breast, apart from questions of pecuniary advantage. But he knows 
full well that if every job is one of which he may justly be proud, his position in the market is secure. 

6. Having the largest stock to draw from, he can make the promptest deliveries. This is self-evident. But the same pride 
and self-interest that leads him to do the best job he can, impels him also to render the best service possible. 

7. His prices are the most reasonable. It costs him less to handle the waste, and not more than it does other concerns to 
finish the work. He is very sensitive to the retention of the market; he does not dare to overcharge, even if he is other- 
wise so disposed. Handling an integrated business, his over-all overhead charges are a minimum. He can afford to 
make reasonable prices—and cannot afford to do otherwise. 


Alabama Marble Company, Gantts Quarry, Alabama 


Main Office, Quarries and Finishing Plant 
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Co-operative Work c= 
o> at the Dampton Shops 


HE saloon, smoking room, 
dining saloon and state rooms 
of the ‘‘Nourmahal,’’ Mr. Vin- 
cent Astor’s new yacht, are exam- 
ples of our co-operativew ork with 


Mr. Charles A. Platt, Architect. 
All these furnishings were espe- 


cially designed and made by handto 
meet the requirements of a yacht. 


Our decorators and designers will 
be pleased to talk over plans for 
executive offices and clubs, as well 
as for private homes, with you or 
your clients without obligation. 


NampronShops 


18 Gast 50*Street: 2S 
faring St Patrick's Cathedral ( 
NewYork ‘WS 


This saloon of the *‘Nourmahal”, especially designed and built for Mr. | ‘incent Astor, 
suggests digntfied, simple comfort in every detatl, All furn ishing of this yacht were 
destened and executed by Hampton Shops in co-operation with Mr. Charles A. Platt, 
Architect. 


The Hampton Ex- 
hibits occupy this 
entire building. No 
branches or associ- 


ated companies. 
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Speaking of Lower Building Costs— 


Complete speci- 
fications, a table of 
comparative floor 
day, linoleum is lower in costs and a host of prac- 
first cost than many other _,, gO en ee tical suggestions, including 
types of floors, amd it Aas Linoleum in the Greenfield Millinery Shop, colorplates, will be found 
many distinct advantages, Tilaibht, 1 sad tae ~ in the book) ss aa@eumess 
It is exceedingly durable, © x55 as wel as underfoot comfort. Maxi Floors.’? A copy will be 
quiet, sanitary, readily 7 ee me" 6gladly sent yous semanas 
cleaned, and adapted to quest. As a reference for 
fire-proof construction, as it can be color notes, floor data, etc., it is a 


readily cemented to a concrete base. | worth-while addition to your library. 


When it comes 
to the floor, con- 
sider linoleum. To- 


Armstrong Cork Company Linoleum Department Lancaster, Pa. 


Armstronés Linoleum 


Look for the Circle ‘A’ Trade Mark on the Burlap Back 


$9 
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Italian Renaissance walnut credenza, by Kensington 


alee. credenza we illustrate above, from a 
cabinet in the Bardini collection, dates at 
the beginning of the second period of the 
Renaissance, as is indicated by the touch of 
the baroque in the ornamental scroll under 
the base moulding, the bracket ornaments of 
the frieze, and the form of the semi-classic 
pilasters. These baroque elements, which 
were destined through exaggeration to bring 
the style into a sad decadence in this re- 
strained use give an agreeable warmth and 
relief from the formality of which we are con- 
scious in the classic purity of much of the 
work in the first period of the style. 


Kensington designs in the style ot the early 
periods of the Italian Renaissance include re- 
productions from the Davanzati Palace, Bardini, 
Volpi and other collections, selected no less 
for their suitability to the modern American 
home than for their extraordinary decorative 
quality. 


Fidelity in design, real craftsmanship and the 
ability to interpret and give life to the spirit 
of old work give to Kensington repro- 
ductions in all the great period styles the 
character and decorative quality of the 
antique. 


Architects interested in completing the interiors they design with furnishings 
harmonious in both character and quality are cordially invited to avail them- 
selves of the service of the Kensington Showrooms and personnel 


Correspondence solicited 


é 


Wholesale Showrooms 


14 East 32d Street 


Shops 
79th St. & East End Ave. 


NSENGTOP COMP 
FINE FURNITURE. ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 
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“A Scene in Southern France,” 
our number sixteen panel, to be 
had with or without border, ina 
size sixty byseventy-two inches. 


Similar scenes in 
different sizes if 
desired 
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AV 2u may view in our showrooms tapestry 
panels of many periods which portray an 
exceptional variety of subjects and scenes. 
Our designs are fashioned in all qualities of 
wool, cotton and antique materials, in different 
sizes to suit your individual needs. We have 
always on hand needlepoints, original and 
imitation; also chair seats and backs in dif- 
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LA 
DRAPERY FABRICS 


TAPESTRIES ferent weaves. Our showrooms are at your 
DAMASKS service. 
CRETONNES te 


VELOURS 


M.H. ROGERS inc. 


912-920 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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The Cloth-hall at Ypres required one hundred and four years in the building. 
Yet it was destroyed almost in a day! 


CLOTH-HALLS—FROM MI 


HEY ‘had a hall in Mincing Lane’’—the 
Company of Clothworkers in London— 
which was one of the many cloth-halls through- 
out Europe, particularly Flanders and England, 
during the 13th Century. Here the productions 
of the weavers were stored, checked, and sold. 


It was in Mincing Lane that King James I, 
‘the wisest fool in Europe,’” was admitted to the 
freedom of the Company, in the following man- 
ner: ‘‘Sir William Stone,”’ said he, ‘wilt thou 
make me free of the Clothworkers?’’ ‘*Yea,”’ 
quoth the Master, ‘‘and think myself a happy 
man that I live to see this day.’ Then the King 
said: ‘‘Stone, give me thy hand, and now I am 
a Clothworker.”’ 


Thus did His Pedantic Majesty become a mem- 
ber of the amalgamated guilds of Fullers and 
Shearmen—the craft of the latter consisting of 
“shearing’’ the cloth or levelling the nap. After 
the Great Fire, when the original hall was burnt 
down, a ‘‘noble tich’’ building took its place. 


CHENEY 
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NCING LANE TO FLANDERS 


‘‘Noble rich,’ too, were the cloth-halls in Flan- 
ders, at Ypres, Bruges, and Ghent; materializing 
the pride and wealth of successive generations of 
merchants and manufacturers. Secular organiza- 
tions received the tribute of wealth through the 
ministry of art—there was proof of joyful work- 
manship and a jealous maintenance of the high- 
est possible standards. Chiefest in artistic value 
was the Cloth-hall at Ypres—huge, rich in its 
simplicity and elegant in its symmetry—an im- 


ae 


SSSR 


pressive monument to the industrial prosperity of f { 
the Middle Ages. But little now remains of the 
building, ground under the iron heel of war; yet { 


there is an echo still of the artistry of its joyful 
workmanship. ... 


It lives today in the jealous maintenance of its 
own craftly standards ; for in their Decorative and 
Upholstery Silks, Cheney Brothers have evolved 
qualities of design and workmanship that speak 
the prideful spirit of the guild itself. 


Banh Gy ioe Res 


gth Avenue at 18th Street, New York 


© 1921, Cheney Brothers 
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QUARTERED OAK PANELING 
SALOON PASSENGERS’ LOUNGE 


CUNARD BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
Benjamin Wistar Morris 
Architect 
Carrere & Hastings 
Associated Architects 
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Matrruews Broruers 
Manuracturinc Company 
ARCHITECTURAL WOODWORK 


Established 1867 


TEA 


32 VANDERBILT AVE., NEW YORK 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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SOLO=% 


NUMBER @® 3143-Y. 


HEREVER marble, cement, plaster or tile is used in the 
home Rookwood fountain backs and Rookwood decorative 
inserts offer limitless possibilities of embellishment. 
Rookwood makes many distinctive and beautiful small things 
for the home, such as bowls, vases and candlesticks. 


Write for literature 


ATES; THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY CO. 


Architectural Dept. Cincinnati, Ohio 


S140-Y 


S141-Y 
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Gold-Seal Linoleum laid by 
P. W. Burnham & Co., 
New York. 


Gold-Seal Battleship 
Linoleum on the floor of a 
private office of W. R, Grace & Co. 


The Modern Floor 
for the Modern Office 


Ne 10 HANOVER SQUARE, New York 
City, might almost be called headquarters 
of America’s foreign trade. For it is the 
home of W. R. Grace & Co., operating all over 
the world, wherever American goods are mar- 
keted or foreign goods obtained for American 
consumption. 


One of the 


larger offices. > 


An outer office, 
showing fabric rug ona 
background of Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum. 


Throughout this entire building, the floors 
are covered with Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum 
—durable, sanitary, economical—from every 
viewpoint the modern floor for the modern office. 


Battleship Linoleum carries the famous Gold- 
Seal Guarantee, which says and means: “Satis- 
faction Guaranteed or Your Money Back.” 
Gold-Seal Battleship Linoleum is resilient and 


restful to walk upon. It does away with the 
nerve-racking clatter of hurrying footsteps, 
and gives instead an atmosphere of quiet 
efficiency. It is attractive in appearance, 
whether used uncovered or as a background for 
fabric rugs. Its durability and ease of cleaning 
make it extremely economical. 


Made to conform to the rigid specifications 
of the U. S. Navy for usé on the decks of naval 
vessels, the Gold-Seal brand 1s genuine battleship 
linoleum of the very highest quality. As posi- 
tive assurance of this high quality all Gold-Seal 


GOLD SEAL 
Battleship Linoleum 


(THE FAMOUS FARR & BAILEY BRAND) 


Made According to U.S.Navy Standard. 


Gold-Seal Cork Carpet 


When absolutely noiseless floors are desired, we 
recommend Gold-Seal Cork Carpet. It is springy 
and resilient—as quiet underfoot as a heavy 
woven rug. Made in 6 attractive shades. 
Guaranteed by the Gold-Seal Guarantee. 


CONGOLEUM COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
Philadelphia New York Chicago Boston 
San Francisco Minneapolis Dallas Kansas City 
Pittsburgh Atlanta Montreal 


IMPORTANT 


For best results and maxi- 
mum service, Gold-Seal 
Battleship Linoleum 
should be laid by experts. 
Incorrect laying may cause 
serious trouble. Let us 
send you copies of our 
Gold - Seal Specifications 
for Laying Linoleum and 
Cork Carpet and samples 
of these floorings. 
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Main saloon on Mr. Vincent Astor’s yacht “ Nourmahal.” Furniture and paneling in American Walnut. 


Quite naturally — 


American Walnut was selected for the interior 
woodwork, paneling and furniture in Mr. Astor’s 
super-yacht, ‘Nourmahal.”’ 


Because of its beautiful color, handsome grain, en- 
during properties (freedom from warping, shrinking or 
splitting) American Walnut is the first choice of people 
of discriminative taste for the adornment of their homes 
—afloat or ashore. “The Cabinet-wood Superlative.” 


““The Walnut Book’’—illustrated—contains much inter- 
esting information about this ‘‘Cabinet-wood of the 
Ages.”’ Free upon request. Will you send us your name ? 


American Walnut Manufacturers’ Association 
Room 1000, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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_ PIPE ORGANS 
FOR SPECIFIC PURPOSES 


There are at least five kinds of buildings in which 
pipe organs may be installed— 

Churches 

Theatres—moving picture and other 

Concert Halls 

Hotels 

Residences 
An architect may be called upon from time to 
time to advise on an organ for any one of these 


structures. 


We want to convince you that we, a firm of 


organ builders with seventy-five years’ experi- 
ence, with examples of our work in buildings 
of all five kinds all over this country, with a 
well equipped factory, staffed with both artisans 
and artists who understand the pipe organ struc- 
turally, musically and artistically, are at your 
service to furnish advice, information, experi- 
ence and co-operation of every sort, if you have 


a client who wantsa pipe organ for any purpose. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


Brattleboro, Vermont 
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CALIFORNIA 


Thé mantel, panels and ceiling beams of this living room 
sre Redwood, finished in the natural color of the wood. 


Funes a — 
Firelight on Redwood—Ask your Architect 
A Redwood living room is at its best in the evening, with the light from a wood 
fire making flickering patterns on the softly glowing walls. 
Among architects and decorators there is a growing realization that Redwood, 
Bee eS ; 8 8 
with its rich variety of grain and texture and tone, offers a marvellous palette to 
BERET (02 P : 
the artist in interior design. Hence a growing proportion of the Redwood cut is 
going into beautiful and distinguished living rooms. 
But Redwood’s uses are extremely varied. Being free pak: 2 bars 
. . - . . . e: W. C. 
from pitch and resin it is particularly adapted to paint esta saves aaaiior chelesiges 
and enamel work of all kinds. Its unequalled resistance | the available supply is ade: 
to rot is well known—hence its extensive employment one for pn eee 
for exterior trim, siding, shingles, etc., for tanks and silos BUDE SCC FOIE Ole 
se Z Forest Service Bulletin 38, 
on the farm, and for numerous special industrial uses. merchantable second-growth hi 
To get accurate and disinterested information about | Redwood is produced in less it 
Redwood, go to your architect, building contractor, or pica REIN by neues A NU 
lumber dealer, and say, “What about Redwood?” ue P. 


' ' 


This advertisement is appearing in the December issue of Atlantic Monthly, Century, 
Harper’s, Scribner’s, The Review of Reviews and World’s Work. 


December, 1921 


"THIS advertisement is written with just one purpose in mind: to send prospective home-builders 
to their logical technical advisers—the architect, the building contractor and the lumber dealer— 
with a question: “What About Redwood?” You can answer this question, and it is your oppor- 
tunity to secure a client or a customer. Complete information, prices and specifications may be ob- 


tained by addressing any of the sales and distributing branches listed below. | 
| SALES AND DISTRIBUTING BRANCHES 


Redwood Sales Company (representing six 
producing companies*) Exposition Bldg.,San 

,_ Francisco, California. 

John D. Mershon Lumber Company, (agent), 803 
Flatiron Bldg., New York City. 

A.C. Dutton Lumber Corporation, (agent) , Spring- 
field, Mass. 

The Pacific Lumber Company, 311 California 
Street, San Francisco, and Central Bldg., Los 
Angeles, California. 


MEMBER COMPANIES (San Fr 
*Hobbs, Wall & Compa 
*Albion Lumber Company 
*Dolbeer & Carson Lumber Company 
+Glen Blair Redwood Company 


*Holmes, Eureka Lumber Company 
*Little River Redwood Company 
tMendocino Lumber Company 


The Pacific Lumber Co., of Illinois, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; McCormick Bldg., 
322 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl.; Grand 
Ave., Temple Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

Union Lumber Company, (representing two 
additional producing companiest), Crocker 
Bldg., San Francisco; Merchants National 
Bank Bldg., Los Angeles, California; 2850 
Grand Central Terminal Bldg., New York 
City; McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


ancisco Offices) 


ny 
Union Lumber Company 
*Northwestern Redwood Company 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
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“MORGAN~ QUALITY ” 


STANDARDIZED WOODWORK 


ORGAN-QUALITY stands for 
fine designs, beautiful work- 
manship and high grade lumber. 


So perfectly is Morgan-Quality 
Woodwork finished that no time is 
lost in fitting. Each job goes to- 
gether perfectly. 


Yet Morgan-Quality costs nothing 
extra. 


Have you the current issue 
of the Price Supplement? If 
not, we will be glad to sup- 
ply you. Address nearest 
office Dept. X-12. 
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Morgan Sash & Door Co. Morgan Company Morgan Millwork Co. 
Chicago, III. Oshkosh, Wis. Baltimore, Md. 
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Dutch Boy 


Products for Interior Painting 


NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
New York Boston Buffalo Chicago 
Cincinnati Cleveland St. Louis San Francisco 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS. CO., Philade!phia 
NATIONAL LEAD & OIL CO., Pittsburgh 


T is never surprising to find 
the walls and woodwork 
of such rooms as this painted 
with Dutch Boy White-Lead 
and Flatting Oil. This paint 
is specified when a particularly 
soft and velvety finish is de- 
sired. | Costs no more than 
other paint; spreads 50 per 
cent farther than most, and 
can be tinted any color. That 
it is washable, and will not 
crack or chip, is important 
too. 

If you wish, we will send 
you Booklet No. 2. 
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VAN DYKE 


DRAWING PENCIL 


The Jeo4 That Jead- 
p> 


MADE-YN: 16> PERFECT: DEGREES” 
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Four Books on 


The ITALIAN Renaissance 


INTERIORS, FIREPLACES AND FURNITURE 
OF THE ITALIAN RENAISSANCE. By Harold 


D. Eberlein. 
One hundred and seventy examples (selected chiefly from the 


sixteenth century) of interiors, fireplaces, furniture, candelabra, 
etc., make this book one of unusual reference value to archi- 
tects and interior decorators. Many of the illustrations are 
from photographs of originals now in the important museums 


of Europe. > 
One volume, 912 x 124% inches. Bound in buckram 


PRICE, $13.50 


ORNAMENTAL DETAILS OF THE ITALIAN 


RENAISSANCE. By Arthur L. Blakeslee. 
This book has been compiled with the object of providing a 


moderate priced volume, of convenient size, presenting in com- 
pact form a series of drawings illustrating the architectural 
detail of the best period of the Italian Renaissance, and it is 
believed that it will meet a long-felt want. 


One volume, 912 x 12% inches. Bound in buckram 


PRICE, $12.50 
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MORE SMALL ITALIAN VILLAS AND FARM 
HOUSES. By Guy Lowell. 


This new book, containing more Italian villas and farm houses, 
is composed of a second collection of valuable pavyioe cee 2 
made by Guy Lowell, architect. It is an important contribu- 
tion to the study of Italian domestic work which is so full of 
suggestion to the designer of country houses today. The 
book was made possible through the opportunities that Mr. 
Lowell enjoyed in his association with the Red Cross during 
the war to visit portions of Italy and see buildings usually not 
available to the student and traveler. 


HE architect of today requires a good Bound in buckram. 140 plates, size 12 x 16 inches 
PRICE, $25.00 


working library — modern architectural 
practice demands proficiency in a wide variety MONOGRAPH OF THE MASSIMI PALACE 


of styles and mediums —a good collection This book was first published in Paris in 1818 and original 
copies are rare and expensive. This reprint, which has 


of books, showing selected old and modern most carefully prepared, gives architects a comprehensive pres- 
: ; entation of the detail of this superb example of Peruzzi’s art. 
work, is often the means of a valuable in- The illustrations comprise carefully measured, exquisite draw- 


eee j 2 ings of the plans, facades, sections, ceilings, mouldings, wood- 

spiration. Any of the books listed will be — work,etc. The little Palace Massimi, better known as Palazzo 
° a i ithe tinted Pirro, is equally well shown in the same volume. 

sent, carriage prepaid, anywhere in the Unite Portfolio, 13 x 17 inches, 40 plates 


States, upon receipt of price. PRICE, $10.00 


ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
Publishers of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


y 142 BERKELEY STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Three switches in one 


qr Arrow Adjustable Electrolier 
Switch is a typical example of the re- 
finement of modern wiring devices. It 
controls two or three circuits from a single 
outlet more conveniently than if three 
switches were installed in various parts of 
the room. 

These switches take the standard push 
switch plates and boxes and can be furnished 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Arrow Adjustable Electrolier 
: Push Switch 


with radium luminous indicating handles 
and, if desired, in lock type. 


Architect’s This department has been 
Service organized to furnish a real 
Department 


help to architects in providing 
electrical wiring specifications that will 
include the latest and best development in 
the field of wiring devices. 


THE ARROW ELECTRIC CO. 
Hartford, Conn. 


BOSTON 
CHICAGO 


NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


SYRACUSE PITTSBURGH 


BALTIMORE 
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Great Falls National Bank, Great Falls, Mont. Henry Hall Johnson, Great Falls, Mont., Architect. Counter 
screens fabricated by J. S. Heath Co., Inc., Chicago, Ill., from AMBRAC extruded bronze shapes and 
mouldings manufactured by The American Brass Company ; 


Ambrac Extruded Bronze 
Counter Screens and Grilles 


MBRAC extruded bronze architectural shapes are 
found in many of the banks and public buildings 
of the country. Because the bronze is forced through 


Vertical Section 


themteh Counter a die, which follows the original sectional drawing 


Screen 


exactly, the resultant shape has the sharp lines and 
well-defined shadows that the architect demands. The 
most complicated sections are thus made of AMBRAC 
extruded bronze for screens, pilasters, grilles, wickets, 


counters, window frames and cornices. 


AMBRAC bronze shapes are always extruded ac- 
cording to drawings submitted by architects. Hence, 
estimates for AMBRAC extruded shapes can be given 


EXTRUDED BRONZE 
SHOWN THUS 


only when drawings are sent. 
Horizontal Section The Extrusion Departments of The American Brass 
aedee Cocsiee Company at either Ansonia, Conn., or Kenosha, Wis., 


Screen 


will gladly supply technical information on request to 


architects, builders and property owners. 


The American Brass Company 
ANSONIA BRANCH KENOSHA BRANCH 


Ansonia, Conn. Waterbury, Conn. Kenosha, Wis. 


SERVICE SECTION 


of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


Information on economic aspects of construction and direct service for architects on 
subjects allied to building, through members of THE FORUM Consultation Committee 


Are We Ready for a National Clearing House for Construction? 


manufacturers are in a controversy over sales 

made by manufacturers directly to the con- 
tractor. Who may compose the differences on a 
basis compatible with the best interest of the entire 
construction industry and the public welfare? 
Organized labor and organized contracting in- 
terests fix wages in the building trades and write 
agreements covering working conditions as if these 
basic questions were the private affairs of labor 
and contractors, rather than matters immediately 
vital to those who build and those who rent. Who 
may rightfully step in and insist that these decisions 
regarding wages and agreements take proper 
cognizance of the rights of the entire construction 
industry and, therefore, be based on a proper 
recognition of the public’s rights? 

The National Association of Builders Exchanges 
recently issued a Code of Ethics. The Associated 
General Contractors of America, at their annual 
meeting in New Orleans last January, formulated 
a Code of Ethics. In this field the American In- 
stitute of Architects has been a pioneer. The 
professional engineers, lumber organizations and 
material dealers have their codes; who may take 
these regulations and produce a composite of 
thought and practice that will be recognized nation- 
ally as the Code of Ethics of the entire construction 
industry? These questions suggest a problem to 
which the evolution of any industry invariably 
leads—a problem which right now confronts the 
construction industry of the United States and 
which, from now on, will be increasingly insistent. 

Prophetic of an ultimate solution, in which will 
be recognized the fact that maximum protection 
for a group interest is had only through maximum 
service in the public interest, are the current 
activities in behalf of closer co-operation on the 
part of organized groups within the construction 
field. Here, again, the American Institute of 
Architects is active; the National Association of 
Builders Exchanges has a committee studying the 
subject of closer co-operation with other national 
bodies. The movement for a National Construc- 
tion Congress, started last year, and the work of 
the National Federation of Construction Industries 
are experiments in the synchronization and ad- 
justment of organization machines which hereto- 


(C rnanufacurers material men and cement 


fore have been running wholly independently. 

Whether or not a specific organization now fully 
meets the need for a national council, a heading-up 
organization for the construction industry, may 
be debatable. That some such organization is 
desirable—that it is imperative—may be asserted 


_without fear of contradiction today. The Na- 
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tional Federation of Construction Industries is 
an experiment in this field which has been oper- 
ating long enough to afford a basis of observation. 
It is significant, perhaps, that the organization of 
this Federation was forced by war conditions. 

Hastily built machines are bound to be imperfect, 
and it was not surprising that the National Federa- 
tion, practically organized over night, functioned 
imperfectly in several particulars. This lack of 
perfection is less important than the fact that a 
crisis clearly indicated the need of some such 
machinery in the interests of both the government 
and the construction industry and that in the face 
of many obstacles a definite attempt was made to 
fill the need. 

It is but a warranted recognition of helpful 
service to say that the National Federation was the 
only national organization which attempted a 
campaign to get construction costs down through 
voluntary action on the part of the interested 
factors. The fact that over 65 cities held con- 
ferences after the plan outlined by the National 
Federation suggests that its agitation was decidedly 
fruitful. 

Of course this national organization has no 
dictatorial powers over its association members. It 
can be but an advisory body with no power to 
affect the autonomy of member organizations. Its 
power, in large measure, would rest in its contact 
with the public and in the voluntary co-operation 
of member organizations. The question whether 
organization machinery now at hand is accepted 
and perfected or other and new machinery must 
be provided, can be determined only by develop- 
ments in the future. All that can be done at this 
time is to call attention to the pioneers in this 
field, to note their sincerity, courage and vision, 
and commend their accomplishments to the careful 
consideration of those who would see the construc- 
tion industry 100 per cent efficient in serving itself 
through service to the national public. 
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BUILDING CODE STANDARDIZATION 


RCHITECTS who have encountered difficul- 

ties resulting from the varying requirements of 
building codes in different cities will be interested 
to know that considerable progress is being made 
in the establishment of national standards. At the 
present time Prof. Woolson of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters is actively engaged with a 
committee appointed by Secretary Hoover to 
develop recommendations in this direction. The 
work of the National Board of Fire Underwriters 
tending toward the standardization of building 
codes has been recognized as of value to every 
branch of the construction industry. 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion has recently made an exhaustive study of 
building codes and issues these interesting statistics 
as to building code activities in the various states. 
Any standardization or correction of building codes 
which will allow of minimum requirements and the 
free competition of all good materials and forms of 
construction must prove invaluable because of its 
effect of lessening the cost of building construction. 

The committee appointed by Secretary Hoover 
includes two architects in its personnel, Ernest J; 
Russell, St. Louis, and Edwin H. Brown, Minne- 
apolis. The other members in addition to Prof. Ira 
H. Woolson are: Rudolph P. Miller, Superintendent 
of Buildings, Manhattan; J. R. Worcester, con- 
sulting engineer, Boston; Prof. W. K. Hatt, Pur- 
due University, and J. A. Newlin, Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory. 

We may note here also that architects through 
chapters of the American Institute of Architects 
and through the state associations are becoming 
more and more active along building code and 
related economic lines. In Minneapolis, for in- 
stance, the local chapter of the American Institute 
of Architects furnished the chairman and the driving 
force for putting through the excellent housing code 
which today serves as a model for 20 or 30 other 
municipalities. It has also assisted materially in 
securing a drastic ordinance affecting the height of 
buildings. 

In Chicago, also, architects are actively engaged 
in bringing about beneficial changes in local build- 
ing requirements. Similarly, in other sections of 
the country architects have co-operated to take a 
more active interest in committee affairs and in 
codes which affect building construction. 

This is one of the most encouraging signs to the 
profession. It begins to recognize the value of 
closer co-operation and that it is possible for a 
group of architects to work together for the benefit 
of the community and the building industry. 


THE FORUM INDEX 


HE value of having definite information at hand 
to help reach intelligent decisions is recognized 
by many, and more or less definitely sensed by 
others. As observation of the methods of success- 
ful men becomes more keen, this appreciation of 
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knowing how and where to get information will be- 
come general. Buried data is, however, as good as 
useless and a systematic system of indexing and 
using any data is absolutely necessary. 

THE Forvm in the course of a year publishes an 
immense amount of data of vital use to the archi- 
tect. To help in making this readily accessible we 
have given serious study to our methods of indexing 
the contents and an examination of the index for 
the second volume of 1921, published with this 
issue, will indicate many improvements over pre- 
vious forms. We have made but two main divi- 
sions, one illustrations and the other text. TIllus- 
trations are indexed under types of buildings, kinds 
of detail, etc., and when a building logically comes 
under different classifications it is included in each. 
Symbols further indicate the character of presenta- 
tion, whether with plans, exterior or interior views, 
etc. All of this is further cross-indexed under 
architects’ names. 

The text matter is similarly indexed under sub- 
divisions with particular relation to subject rather 
than title, so that use of the index is simplified and 
will disclose all material available under a given 
subject. This index represents painstaking work 
and expense on our part and we trust that it will be 


used to a degree corresponding with the effort made 


in its preparation. It presupposes that architects will 
retain their files complete, although we appreciate 
that in many offices a system of loose leaf vertical 
filing is in use; it is, however, our hope to adjust 
our index to such a system as well, and on this more 
will be said later. We will welcome suggestions 
from offices that have given consideration to this 
subordinate but important detail. 


WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADES 


HE National Federation of Construction In- 

dustries issues this tabulation of building trades 
wages. Where wage adjustments have not been 
made construction is held up. Conditions should 
be settled by employers and workmen and equitable 
adjustments made without further loss of time. 


Avg. 
No. of Avg. Avg. August, 
Trade cities 1914 1920 1921 
Bricklayers? soaiessk is 19 .756 1.26 ja & 
Carpenters i Sit eae 18 .515 1.07 oS 
Cement finishers....... 19 .538 1.043 .92 
Hagineere> 37.0%. «te 12 .621 1 te 1.058 
Granite cutters........ 14 .596 .996 .97 
Electricians @2424). eee > 17 51 1.065 995 
Elevator constructors... 11 555 1.095 1.02 
Gas fitters.a: > piigcsee on 12 .576 1.005 1.00 
Lathers a2 ae eno 16 .573 1-92 1.00 
Marble setters......... 16 631 1.098 .925 
Painters:, Soness ts at 16 roy DN 1.00 91 
Plasterers ee Gece 18 615 1.192 Latts 
Phiambers 0M aces eres 18 .605 1.104 1.029 
Sheet metal workers.... 18 .496 .969 951 
Steam fitters 9.43. 44. ox 19 .562 1.10 1.04 
Stone cutters..4....%.- 16 .58 1.095 .99 
Stonés:masons.......... 16 . 666 1.156 1.05 
Steel erettors.......... 19 -588 1512 1.02 
Cale setteran ns dosia costae 17 .61 1.063 .98 
Building laborers....... 17 .285 .645 .465 
Hod carriers 27...) ek 16 337 . 805 sT1% 
Ornamental iron workers 15 599 1.097 1.03 
Pipe coverers.......... 10 .524 1.053 1.007 
Rooters .ascubcda. toe 17 .484 .953 .907 
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THE FORUM CONSULTATION COMMITTEE 


A group of nationally known experts on various technical sub- 
jects allied to building, providing a direct service to architects 


have been fortunate in obtaining the co-opera- 

tion of the following recognized experts who 
constitute THE Forum Consultation Committee. 
This Committee provides a service of the greatest 
value to subscribers in addition to the usual edi- 
torial service, and architects who seek information 
on specific questions in these various fields are in- 
vited to present inquiries. 


sk editors of THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


The basis on which this Committee has been 
organized is: 


(a) That each Committee member shall be a representative 
leader in his line; 

(b) That no Committee member has affiliations with any 
manufacturer; 

(c) That no Committee member will be called upon for de- 
tailed service except by special arrangement; 

(d) That a special editorial article on a subject represented 
under each of the headings below shall be prepared 
during the year by the Committee member. 


SUBJECTS AND COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 


FINANCE 


WALTER STABLER 
Comptroller, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 


The largest institution in the United States making loans 
for building construction. Mr. Stabler’s knowledge of build- 
ing investments covers the country and is widely recognized. 


CO-OPERATIVE FINANCING 


FREDERIC CULVER 
President, Culver & Co., New York 


A specialist in the financing and development of co-opera- 
tive house projects. Mr. Culver has successfully developed 
approximately 25 million dollars’ worth of co-operative apart- 
ment houses. He is an attorney and has had long experience 
in financing and construction of this nature. 


BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


J. CLYDESDALE CUSHMAN 
President, Cushman & Wakefield, Inc., Real Estate, New 
York, Former Secretary, Building Managers and Owners’ 
Association of New York 


Mr. Cushman’s firm has participated largely in the pro- 
motion and operation of many large New York buildings. 
His specialty is the management of office buildings. 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 


S. J. WILLIAMS 


Secretary and Chief Engineer, National Safety Council, 
Chicago ~ 


Safety engineering is an important factor in the design of 
buildings where large groups of people congregate. The 
National Safety Council has investigated construction and 
devices with the greatest minuteness. 


ELECTRICAL SCIENCE 


WILLIAM L. GOODWIN 


Assistant to the President and in charge of activities of the 
Society for Electrical Development 


This Society is organized to promote accurate knowledge 
of the practical application of electricity. Its activities ex- 
tend from the simple problems of household equipment to 
highly developed electrical plants. Particular attention is 
given the development of provision for electrical service in 
buildings. 


REAL ESTATE 
C. STANLEY TAYLOR 


_ Widely experienced in real estate development and financ- 
ing, real property law, architecture, engineering and building 
construction. Financial and Business Editor of THE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ForuM and THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


HOTEL DESIGN AND EQUIPMENT 
DANIEL P. RITCHEY 


Known in the hotel field as the “hotel doctor.” Mr. 
Ritchey, who is an engineer as well as an experienced hotel 
owner and manager, is qualified to answer any questions which 
may arise in this connection. 


AUTOMOTIVE BUILDINGS 
Haro_tp F. BLANCHARD 


For years a specialist in the layout and equipment of build- 
ings of this type. Mr. Blanchard is a mechanical engineer 
and has practical knowledge of special conditions in many 
sections of the country through personal investigation. 


FIRE PROTECTION ENGINEERING 


J. D. HUNTER 
Chief Engineer, Marsh & McLennan, Insurance Brokers, 
New York 


Specialist in insurance engineering as applied to building 
design, construction and equipment. 


FARM SCIENCE 


FREDERICK WALTER Ives, B.S., M.E. 


President, The Agricultural Engineering Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Professor and Head of Department of Agricul- 
tural Engineering, Ohio State University. 


Specialist in land drainage, soil improvement, surveys, farm 
arrangement for economical production, purchase of equip- 
ment and economica! layout of farm buildings with special ref- 
erence to interior arrangement. 


LEGAL QUESTIONS 


WILLIAM L. BOWMAN 
Attorney, Member of the New York Bar 


Specialist in lega matters pertaining to real estate and 
building contracts. 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 


BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. NEW ENGLAND NEW YORK 


All prices are retail, 2 8 . 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. - ¢ < § a * S ; 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note a g s E S s st + 3 . E 

below. s 8s 2. $4 = eS 8 8 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions Wer eae. 5 a 4 4 2". = e : Ey . 
received. as mos ae 2 et “2% 2 a ° a ] 
(1): Betis Limbs. oe ivbetaces stidedccbbeuen b¥eues vekanae percwt. .... ae aa 5 oe apke wee pede Pr ee : 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) DENS cccccue vhbesrssnesesespOr wll pee.dG. "es-20 mr Bose) eeu Ls Gece --.. $3.10 $3.10 3.90 $3.00 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis...........00.00e+++-eepeor DDI. =... 4.50 4.50* 4.60% $4.50 $4.50% $5.00*% 4.65 4.60 4.75 4,50 
(4) Crushed Stone.............- cedbus avs dvnces (Recaps aeRpet CON ameea 2.50 : 4.35 okae see 2.75 3.60 220) 5sgi20 sece 
2D) Crushed Stone. ..<<cec00ssnsdancuns sd cabysmuekancetesse per yde a kses 3.75 3.50 Ae 4.00* care ey? 2.644 5.25 Gone 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/,x334) ....perM. ..... 18.00 24.00 17.00 25.00 17.50 15.00 18.00 20.00 30.00 16.50 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized............-eeees sag seta ees per ft. .05 .04 .05 .045 .05 naka .06 05 .05 .05 05 
(9) Drain Tile, Gin............ wadndpewesetsedceservae be deeupor. tts -15 .186 .30 .14 S120 Mien .155 129 .125 07 .105 
(10) Fiue Lining, 8% in. x 8% in..... eee kgoubs Capen vad peisen« goDeC [ts me Oe OU ote c oe .35 ES fe lin Stet 50%* .275 .30 33 .33 
(11) Flue Lining, 844 in. x 13 in........ ous tawid Meme Rees ae eae < sO) bs .45* 50%" .54 .53 5406 nie on 50%* .40 .45 -50 .60 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay...........+..+-++---por M. 85.00 75.00 9000 70.00 70.00 75.00 80.00 80.00 73.00 80.00 70.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, inc. bags.................-perton ...... 25.00% 30.00% 25.00 21.43 15.00* 20.00 14.00 12.00 25.00 20.00 
£94) Gravel, washed. 30. Sisc505ebebes dep ecareutase susu she DOVasmmods 1.80* 2.00 2.50% eae e 3.25" 2.00 om deal Vinat aa 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 i in. Ee pomieleate <a per M. = 260.00 300.00 221.10 350.00* 240.25 250.00 275.00 300.00 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.) divoswesamaa ee aseewvey ves DOr My ie 140;00.2)% 2 dawa «e-- 117.90 200.00 code .2OOuM wee wie 
(17) Hydraced Lime (mason’s) in 50 Ib. paper bags...........- per bag -50 .50 .80 .575 .55 .45 -60 .525 .60 .65 -50 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags..... edees es DOr DAN Mle se6 55 .85 -625 .60 .60 .70 .606 .70 .75* -65 
OG) THAN oes. cca coctv arose Unsueesvebmcserenas sem Setles sea POC UU. .50 .50 .55 .80* .55 .60* .75 .50 .50 .76 oka 
(20) Motal Lath, Exp., Gauge No. 24, weight 3. AIDS Ty oc cae ve POL VOslae ties 2933. .38 .35 .33 .2933 .40 33 a .45 wae 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, weight 3 Ibs.........per yd .255 .37 .34 .32 .2260* .38 ote -30 by dark wese 
t22). Mortar Color, rad. .... beac csseeecacns reer ree ae per Ib. .03 .03 .025 .03 .03 .035 .025 .05 .05 .03 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.)...........0200. dalaatewae perM. .... 140.00 220.00 160.00 170.00 153.50* 170.00 129.75 160.00 200.00 160.00 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)...........4. bec acne ae Deriiteme. ccm -185 .24 .19 .20 aes -20 cam -16 meee .20 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.)....per bbl. 3.20 a. 20u no. SO 3.18 3.20 2.80* 3.35 3.54 3.10 3.35 3,50 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk...... has ete te edeasn nants per sk. .10 -10 -075 .075 .075 -10 .075 .075 .10 .10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x8}4 in.)........ A Boma itr per'M.>  .<. 75.00 ae nae Rains re eone 00.00. (76:00 sr 
(32) Plaster Board, % in. thick........ patueeee So fvtee. spor Misa. fi) tcoce) eee. 00 1240-00 28. ‘00* 31.25 .23* 28+ 34.50 32.00 32.00 35.00 
433) Band THUG) ous se sites vactecee Cusseta’ eae . 1.55 Jor apes jee ere one 2.50 FC re 4.00 
(34) Sand (Building)................ Ccasasut cae avieabieuste water YUcMar: son 2.50 2.00 1.50 cate 1.80 2.00 arate onan 4.00 a¢a.e 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list........ .....seeeee..porcent. 30% 50% 40% 40% 45% 20% 45% 53% 60% 45% 50% 
(36) Wall Coping, Qin. ........... Vite ase weceeeiane sere DOr its ae 20M 40 OLN tn hea 24% .22 .32 45% .36 .18 22 .22 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags ...... cewek w eee per ton F Sty! 5c 2 eee 25.00 Bre saee aa seen AGate ene) 20.00 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks, incl. sks..........perton 23.00 24.00* 24.00% 24.00% 28.00 22.00% 26.00* 20.00* 20.50% 22.50 19.00° 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., incl. sks...........+ perton .... 21.00* 21.00% 20.50% 21.00% 18.00% 20.50* 15.00 14.20* 22.50 17.00 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib., incl. sks. ........perton 23.00 24.00% 24.00* 24.00* 28.00 22.00% 26.00* 20.0€ 20.50* 25.00% 20.00 
142): Wall Ties, galvanized 1.25 os cn cccc ccc cicwicass suite passe nav OOluMin cas satt ete. OUUEE acs 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5 .00 5.00 
(43) ‘Wall Plugs... ....0c.ce0s sade e te Ja tebloiaiep eat ects oe ceeasPOl Mi caps 130.00" § 36:00 meme 30.00 30.00% 30.00 25.00 25.00 28.00 .... 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singleas jstripped) Cn vhs sip Liécieviaecs «Olen. sieve se, 7.00%) 99,608 7.172008 Lee O00 esha 6.50f 7.00% 6.50% 6.50 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy)...............per 8q. 3.00* 2.90 Saas heen 4.35 2.65¢ 2.75** 3.00f 3.00* 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, medium, §heavy).......... per sq. 2.30§* 3.50§ 4.25§* .... pace 2.88§* 2.65§* 2.25 2.25§ 4.25§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt.........ceseeeeeecees .-per M. sq.ft. .... 50.00 55. 00* tise cP O.00 «ees 60.00% 55.00 eer wake 
(48) Stucce Board, Narrow Key.. see cisets DOF Ms SQ. tbat cess 0,00 jaa ean GU.00n vied foie vee ocoe) 60007 Site arts ee 
LUMBER TTEMS “ 7 * ry 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 ft.)....... 0. cece ees -perM. .... 13.00 9.60 13.00° 11.00 12.60% °12.00 “320g 12.00 12.00 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 re 16 fh. piste M. ‘Board Li aed ABSA Pairs slave? 0-60.00 Ahad a5 he 45.00 45.00" .... 40.00 45.06 ; 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........... per M. Board ft. .... sabe wares sade ee PAGE 38.00 40:00 45.00 rey i 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths........... per M. Board ft. .... es ae Se eee Fede 38.00 36.0052 ae 40.00 a 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing...........06. bessunereaeaper M,.Boatd st sac: Baie acate as sce acne 38.00 40,00 es, Pe Ae 
(54) 1x4 “B” Flooring.........+- Sdodeeeccascccs ber M, boaldifto os... eae one teyeO. 00s aes enete 90.00 85.00% .... 62.00 naare 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish.............seseeeees per M. Board ft. . .. fase rae PROLOG ee ote 90.00 90.00 ae. 2 75.00 ane 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr” Drop Siding....... sa danaswee saps per M. Board ft. .... sees sees 60.00% sess eeee «eee 65.00 .205 76,00 sees 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding..........++++6- per M. Board ft. .... at esd ae eins ee eoss 65.00% Serene ava 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber..........eeceseesceee per M. Board ft. .... Les <sea 120200 wade eese 150.00 160.00 scene ne Oueee reyes 
(50) 3¢x4 “B” Partition... .0ocesssncccsecscnesae spor Mn BOA tte) dee. ana Seen. -60.00 aves sin te ne 75.008 .... 70.00 66.00 
(60) 2x4 “B” Ceiling........... ea socessv ects pal Miiboard flee wre<e BARS secn8 50200 ee ery eee ©6©60,008 ee ee 60.00 
(61) x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding.......... ~aaa..per M. Board ftf-o,..: asia vee) 00.00% er She 58.00 60.00% J... /60.00 arin 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine.............66- satel pwd camels over list .... 50% - Aap Set .015 1.25 te OTH ae 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears........ achaveasatanwawns per M.. eat 1 ie itd 6.75 7.50 ane 6.20 6.75 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears......... Va tate eet dae es per sq ee ae ae ees faa 5.50 6.00 ape 5.10 ae 
(65) Canadian 6 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears....... Pm ay Pa po eoper Mies re ire 7.00 Bac Ey a Gaeta 7.50 dia 6.75 7.75 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clear8........ccesescccevees per sq ee tee 4 eee Pees 5 6.00 pry > eae ae 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in. No..1 Com. Yellow PineBoards...per M. S ie ee Oe 38.00 4.00* A Al 63.007 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
(66) Stueno, Comante is c6 hceossu seca er aes ede auete Per. Sq. Yd-° 22 — PE Be: 60 j < ee 
(69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not Incl. Bags....... Per Sq. Yd- ..., Rae ; are Bare Pas. ee me 
(70) Price and Rebate on Bags... ....sccccecccecscecsseces Por Gag: 53) 30 iy ay Bs 10 re 30 oe et: 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note Kind)* ...................Per Sq. Ft. 0435 05 055 a we 04 036 045 048), eS 
AL HORRONEDDTOUTNOUAUODGEERUREOUAOUAOOODEEDOETDEOTENGD seoeesetetentyanenseeveventnsrenrvenscenryeenviviel easeeestagmenseyevesyeeremenebTbpniimannsruaon/seterresaeteashisn ny sey tasncanutietonenmentenyevenenrite seeraverpenenersapssemsnnteetinrcteitni nn 
Maer snennnn cana peueadonenenoneaneantanaasnagn sensing AADEDODONHNEDEDRDGERDENOGUATAGUDSRDADRABEEASEUONOETON pron peneeepenneunnncnnteeneeRENEDRDEDGAUULONTEOUEADERELDRTOATOGESHRERUERORS OPOALSDCUAGDALEDAEATASOAAUDSUEASAAUAUORSEDEAEAAAUAAIUOEADESOEEOAUOGADORODERDENASOUSOOO SEREEDEAANOOUEOOOOREDEEOEEGS ALSO LECREEAOOR MED ERUEEAEENOL AAT UD NAD EROEADLIDEE: 


*(Above Item 49)—No lumber re- 


Flue Lining (Item 10, 11)—Bos- 


Plaster Board (Item 32)—New 


bany; 3 ply, 


63 lbs., Utica, 


visions received for this issue from tton, Albany, off list. Portland, York City, Albany, price for each, 

this city. 50% off list, 10% cash discount in size 82x36x% in; Hartford, 82x ,,S'vece Board (items 47, 48)== 
§Portland, consumer prices; gon- 15 daya., aa 36x %. ‘ . 

tractor quotations on application. Fire Clay (Item 13)—New Yor Aus Item 49)—Hartford, Utica, 
trrAlbany allows 10% and 2% off City, 100 ib. bag rate: no credit ,,Wall Coping (36)—Boston, per | (item SO) Martie: tom 

to contractors if paid by 10th of for returned cloth sacks, Boston, land: 30% off list "10% cash dis- spruce, $11.50 to $12.00. (Item 50) 

month following delivery. New York, Providence. eount in 15 days. . —Utica, 10 and 14 ft., $45.00; 16 
tAbove Hartford Lumber prices = Gravel (14)—New York, $2.75 to : : ft., $47.00, (Items 51, 52)—Utica, 

means prices advancing at whole- ¢3 45° “Boston, Hartford, per ton Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)—Re- 46 and ix8 inches, (Item 54)— 

sale. eg? a . * turned bags, Syracuse, Utica, Hartford, B Flat; Utica, B & Btr.; 
tAbove Utica lbr. items means Hollow Building Tile (Items 15- providence, New Haven, 15¢; Al- grain. (Item 56)—Hartford, fir; 

prices at yard, add 25c per load 16)—Portland, not stocked in pany, Oswego, 10¢ each; Boston, (Item 5%)—Utica, gpruce: (I 


for delivery less than 1,500 ft. and 
40c per load for over 1,500 ft. 


Portland; Albany, heavy, less 10% 
and °% 


12c each; Hartford, 13c, come for 
bags; New York City, 25c. Sacks 


59-60)—Utica, B & 
—Utica, 6 in.; Hartford, 6 in. Red - 


Btr.; (item 61) 


= hime, Barreled (Item No. 3)— ee 2 | hy gag ian per Ib.; extra, Binghamton. Cedar; (Item 62)—Oswego, per 

-rovidence, Albany, common; 300 artford, 8. per bu. . inch: (Item 67)—Binghamton, 
. . : , Mey: v nt Wall Plugs (Item 43)—New inch, 

lb. barrel, New York City; Hart Metal Lath (item 31)—New v1." oniefiy hardware Gealera, Hartford, No. 2 C.; Utica, Neue 


ford, price for finishing lime, com- 
mon, $4.30. Hydrated (Items 17, 
18)—Oswego, per bu. of 70 Ibs. 

Crushed Stone (5)—New York, 
per 2600 Ib. yd. 


York City, Gauge 26. 
Par. Tile (26 & 28)—New York, 
less than 2,000 ft. 
Portland Cement (Item 29)— 
New York City, including bags, 


Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
70 lbs., Syracuse, 


Smooth Sarf. 


Com. 


1 Board; 


Item 71)—Brand 


Wal ( 
Roofing, (Item of Wall Board will be furnished 
46)—55 lbs., Boston, Hartford, ‘Al- upon request. 


: 


. 


16)—Rochester, (Item 
(Item 16) 6 cell. 


price, 
Flue Lining (Items No. 10, 11) 


15) 4 cell; 


—Erie, (10) 8x8 in., (11) 8x12 in. Hair (19)—Lbs. per bu., Pitts- 
Fire Clay (Item 13)—Return burgh, Elmira, 4; Scranton, 7; 
bags, Elmira, 1l5c; Jamestown, price per lb., Erie; old stock, 


Wall Ties (Itom 42)—Corrugated, 
Allentown, Elmira; per box, Pitts- 
burgh. 

Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
70 lbs., Elmira; 75 lbs., Rochester. 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
ose  beapet ee NEW YORK, PENNSYLVANIA, NEW JERSEY 
prices are retail, 
. ° * ivi 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. - g g 3 3 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note ~ * ° = te % a ° a 
below. : 4 ne ro 2 3 g 2 Saati 8 
A poe (%) after city name, denotes no revisions | 3 % tal & : 2 | 3 2 a 8. 84 
received. a5] a fe] So <n ra a. 2 x ° Oo. Ge 
n Zz uZ 
(1) Bulk Lime............ Webs ccvedowcevvcescosveccooessccs per cwt P Se” kee $0.75 $0.55 $0.65" $1.00 $0.80. .... a 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbls. .........eeeeee HMC per bbl. $3.60 $3.00 $2.50 3.00 $3.25 .75% eae 2.75 2.80 §$3.15* $ 3.21 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbls............ seceeecceccecs perbbl. 65.25 4.75 ... Wee 4.002 6.10. 0% wee se ée bee we. 5.00% 
“ “cen > he PGs (Sos aaieenes<bescees eevee sie per = ae zt B. 00% (e250) #10 Sur O 2.00 5.50 2.75 3.35 
ru EN soi csc vsicsveccctedsccccucvecns per yd. : : ee eeur ytly . ie she a8 aaah 5 4.00 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/4x334).......per M. 30.00 17.00 22.50 $25.00 17.00 23.50 20.00* 20.50 16.00 20.00 21.00 18.00 
7) Corner Bead, galvanized. ..........-...---.2- sere serene per ft .07 .05 .05 .06 04 035 .05 06 06 05 09 
(9) Drain Tile, 6 in............ aaa e e's DCSE Riss he's Riis e's ne 610s Wile per ft 11 Mae ise .095 ae Bi V. .14 41676, 212 
(10) Flue Lining, 8% in. x 844 in...... Peta pra x'n.6 So¢ wise» wiles pepe Dol tts .50 .30 26 «6.42 .34 27* 36 36 .30 .25 .30 31 
(11) Flue Lining 8% in. x 13 in... 2... eee eee Cu cawuys ob eet vies per ft .65 .45 S41) 36a -52 .40% -54 54 .45 .36 .45 47 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9-in. No. 1 clay........ eis eececescosper iM... 80,00 ©65.00 60.00 75.00 72.00 70.00 75.00 70.00 65.00 69.00 Fade 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags.............-- perton 20.00* 20.00 12.00 30.00% 18.00$ 15.00 22.00 15.00 20.00% 20.00* 17.00 1.50* 
aA EN RNB eatin ay - sic aeons cincsccscccvcvcvercs per yd 2.00* 2.75 eee oe ve pace bb Oe BOsys 2,20) 4.0088) D00% seo: OOS 6 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in). ......-.. eee e ee eee ee eee: per M. 220.00 230.00* 200.00 .... 212.50 ACO 135.80 260.00 240.00 260.00 
(16) Holiow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.).... 2... cece ence ee eee ee nes peorM. .... 250.00* 95.00 110.00 111.20 70.00 Save oor 60.00 wees 010.00 ore: 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper bags...........+6+- per bag .475 .45 .59 £.40 .475 .40625 .60 .50 50 50 48 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-lb. paper bags.........+.+-- per bag 75 .50 45 «59 .58 .50 .5375 10 .55 -60 .60 .55 
(19) Hair... 2... ce cece cece cece cece cccverccecsccceces swemees ee POROU.c eacGOt nl OPE AD i hes se 75% 15° 40 50 75% .70® .70 .15* 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 LOTR § ae ongace per yd .40 REY 4 .35 .39 .36 .37 233 poo .32 .31 .36 .40 
(21)Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, oo peryd. .... 230 Sate eee .30 .30 .30 .32 seek .35 .43 
(22) Mortar Color, red....... 0... cence ere eee cee eeeeeeceteeeerets per Ib. -06 .05 .05 .035 .03 .035 .05 0225 .06 .03 .03 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12in.).... 22... eeeeeee eee eee .....per M. 150.00 110.00 100.00 .... 138.00 90.00 230.00 .... 72.40 140.00 140.00 150.00 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)........... poeta ve woe. sper ft. mh! em eal Cees .19 el beers ste SOs 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. (excluding sks.)...........per bbl. 3.20 3.00 2.85 3.15 2.60 3.10 2,85 3.10 2.60 3.00 2.80 2.64 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk SEMPE Ua ts ee csioe tances eecccs POF SK. -10 o1OVemes 310 -10 .10 .10 .10 .10 -10 -10 .10 10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x83GiM.)....essecesererereceee perM. ..... 50.00 Sete 75.00 ‘ She 55,00 45.00 51.00 55.00 
(32) Plaster Board, 84 in. thick. .........seeereeeeeeeeeere per M.sq.ft. 33.75 32.00 38.75 37.50 38.00 50.00 40.00 37.50 50.00 35.00 32.50 25% 
(33) Sand (Building)..........--++++ eee eee eee ee per ton ee 3.50 3.50 3.80 2.00% 3.00 2.10 2.60 
(34) Sand (Building).......... RO ie ciaicic cics.cis'sisut'scccss.cee per yd. 4.00* 2.50 oP Heke td Sd 3.00 2.05 ks Satee 3.00* 2,50 2.75 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list......... secccccdeccee.-porcent. 40% 45% 50% 40% 39% 55% 38% 50% 50% 50% 45% 45% 
(36) Wall Coping, Qin....... eal aiscigwias ssisje Gate Snrais'y(s Uieraine '0,8ieo per ft eee .22 122 .28 .23 .18 248 ~22 .20 -26 22 .28 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-Ib. bags. .........++seeee perton 19.00 20.00 22.00 eg wae 22.00 : sane oy 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. sacks, including sacks....perton 23.00 19.00 18.00 22.00% 25.00% 25.00 22.50% 25.00 24.00% 24.00% 22.00 25.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib., including sacks........ perton 23.00 21.00 13.00 21.00* 22.00% 17.00% 17.50* 22.00 20.00% 17.40* 16.80* 17.00 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib., including sacks. .... perton 23.00 19.00 18.00 22.00% 25.00% 22.50* 24.00 24.00% , 28.00 
(42) Wall Ties, galvanized. .........seerer eee e cece e eee eeeee cess perM. 5.00* 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.50% 3.50 6.00 5.00 3.00* 5.00 4.00 
Mea) Wall PIUGBE. ny cec>cccdsscsccescccesccescccrsccescceeecs perM. 22.50 25.00 20.00 OECOO ote coat ce ees te ae eS oat ts 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; PMETIDDGUDaceia sss cccecseoo.e.-porsq. 6.50, 6.50T 2,50°. .7:50T 7.00* 8.00 7.00 7.00F 7.00% 7.45 7.50 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, fextra heavy).......... Woo ses osper Bq 31008" 17 2575°* 3.25* 3.00 2.75 3.00713. 00830045 ee 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (light, Tmedium, §heavy)..........+-- per sq. 3.00§* 3.25§* 2.85§ 2.90 sand Soaks ee ¥, 50% S2t8§. \ 4522 
_ (47) Stucco Board, Medium wt.......+.+2+eee ees ... per M. sq.ft. 55.00 55.00% 55.00 .... 55.00 60.00 50.00 65.00 50.00 eae 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key......+..-+.+++++++++++++ por M. sa. ft. 55.00 55.00 68.00 70.00 65.09 55.00 60.00 55.00 70.00 
LUMBER ITEMS * * % : 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (Size 4 ft.) .......seeeeese ee ee eres ee ees per M. 12.00 13.00 11.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.50 12.50* 12.50 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to Gites se ...-..per M. Board ft. 46.00* 40.00 42.00 42.00 He hy 42.00 44.00 40.00 MC he 
| (1) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths.......-++.- ...per M. Board ft. .... . iF? User Ah 45.00 45.00 60.00 2 ae Ra 
~ (62) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths..... ha Pe per M. Board ft. 46.00* 40.00 42.00 45.00 40.00 43.00 45.00 are 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing.....-.++-+-eeeereeeeees en Te per M. Board ft. 38.00 ace 40.00 40.00 45.00 Ace 40.00 43.00 40.00 ae 
(54) 1x4 “B” Flooring......+.+++- EMMI cis ale Tale 6 ¢'¥'sip main’ per M. Board ft. 80.00* 70.00 70.00 80.00 ads 60.00 65.00 70.00 Pd ie 
(55) Yellow Pino Clear Finish.......---.-++++++++++ +++ per M. Board ft. 100.00 100.00 95.00 120.00 90.00 100.00 95.00 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding......--+.++seeeeeeeerere per M. Boardft. .... 70.00 70.00 65.00 Ter 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding. ....+-+++sseseeees per M. Board ft. 50.00* 60.00 60.00 65.00 58.00 mee Pe ee 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber ..... ecitahiss 240 0 HE¥%.6s's6 per M. Board ft. 120.00 ae’? SEC tots Shae «++» 160.00 160.00 esas. Paowe 
(59) 34x4 “B” Partition.........--- ala eases be SAO per M. Board ft. 80,00* 70.00 70.00 75.00 cess 75.00 73.00 80.00 ona wea 
(60) 2x4 “B” Ceiling.......-.+++-eees Laecces Rave aE ays per M. Board ft. 55.00 60.00 58.00 65.00 55.00 58.00 saved) sane 
(61) x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding........ BAG s Sisiee oe per M. Board ft. 40.00* 60.00 56.00 60.00 65.00 Hi vt fe Sree 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine ........---+--ee reer eet over list 1.25 ( ee ae 1.00 Te49 1.10 1.00% ; “ae 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears......-..+seeeeeeeeeeerererers perM. 7.25 Ae SEZ G.50g 7 04 87-50 elise 8.00 7.00 6.50" 5 aa ee 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears..... Er dawess' Pies Meyisttie 0 & Bele persq. 6.50 ores coos 5.20 eave sine 8s Soe 6.50 cae Rake it wane 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears.........eeeeeeseeerersees por M2) 6.50% © sass ites 7.50 AAG vane wets slat ¢ Pie ores eri 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears..........++seeeeeeeseeees persq. 6.50 ase ate 600 eran aaa AOC kanes ean “0 ee oxee | ehee 
_ (67) 1x6 in.-8 in.- 10 in. 12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards....perM. 46.00 “ae ae iaet 00.00' *) 60:00 atone 60.00 60.00 Rstete neat Sweet 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS aR Rea aR a a 
(68) Stucco, Cement............. eee cece cece teen eee eee es Per Sq. Yd. ar ie Batisd 
(69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not Incl. Bags.......... Per Sq. Yd. ri gael one 
(70) Price and Rebate on Bags..........:seeeeeeeeeeeeeeee ness Per Bag ; ae =r -20 catia ney +25 oes 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note OSPR cticicls cl sirie'e: si: pisieieleis eore'e Per Sq. Ft. 042 04 ae .0425 .05 04 045 oe 05 ‘4 
SS tae 
— - ; Fittsburgh, paper sacks, ochester, » UDTes = ofing, Smooth Surf. (It 
; iL aeapiell weary or this race Sa $2.00 pdr per ton, in cloth town Govt.; Paterson, per Ib. —55 lbs., Elmira, ep hin 46) 
this city. sacks. with no allowance for re- Plaster Board (Item 32) Pater- Stucco Board (Item 47)—Roches- 
(t) Means no cloth bags used. turned sacks. Scranton, returned son, bers ees MES ter, Sheetrock. 
Lime (bulk, Item No. scape sks., 25c; Paterson, per bag. Tee erat bee: ee Bhs A toe ew eg Py Meter spruce; Al- 
ean 8 3) nea) owas inelades Gravel (Item No. 14)—Scranton, front, longer hauls up to $3.00. nine tare eh {item Sey 
bbis., returned at 15c; (Item 3), 2400 lb. yd.; Elmira, 2500 lb. yd.; F. O. B. Float, $1.60; Scranton, Com. (Item 52)—Elmira,’ No, 2 
finishing returned bags, 10c; Phil- 2000 lb. ton, Reading; Phila- per ton. Com. (Item 54)—Elmira, B. & 
adelphia, per bu.; Paterson, 300 lbs. ecinoe per tons ae Wall Finster, (items 33, 40, 41)— Figen a pv —Eimira, "No. 2. 
Crush: 4)—Pittsburgh, price river , Returned sacks, lic, Jamestown, —Elmira, B. & Btr. 
gn iy teal (4) a ate to $3.00. F. O. B. Float, $1.60. Allentown, Seranton, rittsbureh, is, 62) aires fir; (item 62) 
B Item 6)— a- * adelphia; é, rie; ewar aoe E , nches; 
delat aD. fou. mfrs. retail Hollow Building Tile (Item 15- 15c credit for returned sacks. : Scranton, per 100 lin. ft., mould- 


ing count; (Item 65)—Elmira, 6/2 
Star, per sq. 

Wall Board (Item 71)—Brand 
of Wall Board will be furnished 
upon request. 
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BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ATLANTIC STATES 


All prices are retail, 


delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. 8 § é a § 2 
“i An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note d a = E ey 8 a ¢ 8 ¢ $3 
elow. 5 ES 2. 3 rs 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions iar) 3.3 a¥ Zs ¢ é Z d a> E kc] 
received. Ez Ba 3a n= Z> wz> xs ne BS 2d 
RE) Bath Llsnd. cavascdaveeassdeeadves ocnccensecosesenescceec POF CWi @O.G0", $0.79 $0.75 2 Uae ees ae ey esas seoe $1,809 
(2) Barreled Lims, 180 Ibs. (net) ODIS. i ekies catwess eesuweeeEs per bbl. * 2.70 2.50 2.25 $2.50 $2.15 $2.80 $2.50 $2.75 2.25 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis....... isshacenecvecs o>» per bbi.. 1? ee Pr iad ee eues rune pees ame 
(4) Crushed Stone........ bow eie nahawuw se Vehen tak aux aww shud perton 4.50 2.60 mn aiste SEA 3.00 3.75 ce ete 4.50 5.00 ore 
(5) Counted Stone. iic655 utavaasss es pacwbpivatserabaracee ars peryd. .... 3.40 aaPe wade hes 3 Seale Gee pay ee 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/4x334).......per M. 14.00 22.00 18.00 21. 00* 16.00 20.00 18.00 27.00 21.00 12.35* 
(7) Cornet Bead; galvanized .c.cianc ox sounwcobebnaes cabuadecss bien perft. .06 .04 .04 .05 -05 .06 .07 .04 .05 065 
@) Drain Tile, 6 lai Se sanacwavers cavaiwadcertine venseonaat per ft.4..75 a5 wa 11 .14 Ah ys -125 .12 -10 .09 Pai 
(10) Flue Lining, 8% in. x 844 in.........066- A ce he et per th. “8. .36 -20 .30 .30  =—.30 -30 27 .30 45 
(11) Flue Lining, 84% in. x 13 in.......... Secesseccedevesvecccers perft. .58 54 -30 -45 45 45 .45 -40 45 -60 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay......ccccescccsccceecs per M. «%.. |<76.00 80.00 75.00 80.00 85.80 60.00 60.00 65.00 60.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100- Ib. cloth bags, inc. bagS..........s..+....-perton .... 21.00 25.00% 18.00 20.00 20.00% 15.007 14.00% 11.50% 20.00% 
(14) Karavel;' washed’ 5.5 .i sis 8 vcevo wis verdacnes cues temas sees per yd. 2.50% 2.80 2.75* 2.50 4.00 4.00 2.40 3.25 2:00 ee, 
(15) Hallow Bullding Tile (6xt2x12 tn). 2c deccticaa ass depvedes per M.210.00* 160.00 200.00 225.00* dates eae'e  QOUL Ue 210.00* 185.00 133.35 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.) ....... a dale piolwia'e ae wine 08 65 per Mo viive 85.00 100.00 ween acne oie 85.00 75.00 65.00 76.00* 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags..... anes soe perbag  .475 -45 -40 .375 20.00% 18. 50* 21.00% .375 .50 1.90% 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags.............- perbag .65 -60 .57 -50 22,50% 23.50* 22.00% 475 = .50 2.75 
(19) Halt. inx.0 sb ct cetes acasurseadatederenecothiee ceccess.sPorbu. > .45 -42 .50 .50 -60 # .50 -50 -12% -75 1,00* 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt.3.4Ibs.f..........peryd.  .38 .35 -28 .355 30 .35 38 34 35 .40 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3  Ibs............ peryd. .37 31 -43 S009 Fc oas .35* 35 Pew .88 345 
(29) ‘Mortar Color, red oc50500 3 ven veo oe vuco acho tare tne see at aee perlb. .04 -04 .06 -035 .05 .04 -0275 0265 .035 -0225 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.).........cccccccsccccvccces perM. .... 130.00 110.00 125.00* 180.00 150.00 115.00 100.00 82.50 79.80 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)........2-..eeceees walle POY ft.) 1-16 19 3155 .18 aie -20 a on ae en Sata 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.).......... per bbl. 3.20 2.85 2.60 2.87 3.50 3.15 3.20 2.50 2.50 3.45 
(80) Extra charge for each cloth Sk...........eeeee pRamaratine persk. .10 .075 -10 -07 -075. .10 -10 ig-10 10 -10 
\31) Paving Block, vitrified. (314x4x8}4 in.)........2..- Sena e o8-er0 per M. 65.00* 40.00 ea 50.00 osee 60,00 325008 ere ae eG 
(82) Plaster Board, 34 In. thick......cccccccccccscres -.-..Per M. sq.ft. .30*% 35.00 31.25 37.00 cade OO 35.00 35.00 35.00 see 
(83) Sand (Baliding)..;.o.2ndueoe ss cneasewenedes cee aa perton 2.00 2.05 1.60 she 2.00 2.75 ee 3.00 2.20 Breed 
(34) Sand (BINGingoc5 635 Seno b ase os ese ter eon ave sinwialvaie per yd. .... 2.55 2.10 Bae 2.50 3.00 2.25 aid we eae 1.85* 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, offlist Joetigeealee as eaimacate ..-percent. 50% 40% 25% 50% 50% 50% 50% 55% 55% 51% 
{98} Wall: Coping, 29 Inns. see vacckne | ae onewetewens iweu races sspPor ttre 220 -24 .24 26 222 noe .20 .20 -20 -35 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags.................-perton 22.00 19.50 a? Ra eves 24,00 522 G08 Pre EA Sons 
(89) Wall Plaster, neat, incloth, 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks............. perton .... 22.50 21.00% 20.25 22.50* 23.00% 24.00% 21.00% 21.00% 25.00% 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks.......... perton .... 20.00 23.00* yee 22,50* 23.00%  24,00* PPS vale he)) Seer 
(41) Walt Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib. sks., inc. sks....... perton .... 22.50 23.00* _—.... 22.50% 23.00* 24.00% 21.00% 21.00% ..., 
(42) Wall Ties, 'galvanized. on ical. atemtacss ctecnaecd sasetesane perM. 4.50 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.50 3.50 5.00 3.75 
(4g) ANall Pluigdso. hc shee ectacse Cade oes eee Rech esa tee perM. .... 25 00 28.00 25.00 res woke: 20.00 rere) eis, aene 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; tstripped).............6. edewan per sq. 8.00T 8.50 6.00 5.707 ale ce yakenive 6.759 7.00% 7.25% 7,009 
(45)’Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy)................- persq. 3.25* 3.00 300T* 7 -2:60% = 5 eae eee 3.00* 2.50t* 2.60** 2.75§ 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (light, tmedium, §heavy)............ persq. 2.75f 2.80 2.90§*  2.65§ Toke Pore 2.75§ 3.00§* 2.80§* 2,70§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt.........eccesscscsecceccess per M. sq.ft. .... Sao LO. 00. seee -60.00 65.00 aie 55.00* 45.00 .... 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key..........ssccccccccccncues per M. sq. ft. 65.00 68.00 chs Petre : ee voter Rae: oon Agee 
LUMBER ITEMS 
(49) ‘Wood Lath, No.'1 (size 41k.) 0... taswevewetee stro apiece wee ore perM. 13.50% 13.00* 8.50 13.00 8.00 6.00 10,50* oes cose eves 
(50) No. 4 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft............ per M. Boardft. .... 40.00 40.00 MRS: Solas ene 38.00 wade aaee neat 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths....... wea sitet: per. Boardft. .... 2 55.00 eee Nave ake 50.00 Wedd Seve ae 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all longths..........000.. per MV. Boardft. .... 42.50 ateiels ooce awe cane 38.00 eves eoee ooee 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing come eee eer ereeererereeeeessees per M. Board ft. oSee eevee Ce et oeee tees eee teee soee evce eevee 
(54) 1x4 “‘B” FIOOFING. .....ccceseccccsccccccvevecvers per M. Boardft. .... 70.00 70.00 cece tees eeee 70.00 eee oeee wee 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish. ..........sscccessceesess per M. Boardft. .... 75.00 70.00 Saisie sisieie aaah 90.00 eee sees eee 
(66) 1x8 “B4Btr’? Dron Siding. 2.3.66 svare ces «sacs caus per M. Boardft. .... 70.00 55.00 Sees Hone eed 65.00 AAE A yan cane 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding. .......cseecceeess per VM. Boardft, .... othe eaten seb peas eves 55.00 cee ooo eons 
(58} Cypress Finish Lumber........-seeceeeees Seer Mae per M. Board€t. .... 135.00 Sah Mes bene cose 160.00 esse coue ecee 
(50) 34x4,“B” Partition... cn'essinsssacnees Vevevseeneass per Mi. Boardft. .... 75.00 70.00 sees seep cove 25.00 eee eee eeee 
G50) 8/04 “BB Golling. co exasncteeaskuvesae PE ee per MV. Board ft. .... 50.00 40.00 yer Le AAAS 55.00 cece ooce ecce 
(61} '4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding. .......eeeeceeeeess per M. Boardft. .... 65.00 LF oes peat awe ioe ® ae ages iat 
(62) Mouldings, Yotlow Pine sec 55 occsin veo vcs entices cauwiees une over list .... 1.00 1.00 Ray vise Lape 1.00 pee Pa = aeey- 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears.......cccsesccsccscccccncsecs per Mi. .5.2 Bvioe rad esse aces dese 6.50* base eee ane 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears........cecesecccccecs TVA. persq. .... rene Bee eA ena Bete sien om Sask Eee 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears... ..cccccccccccccccccesss por M. = 3. 7.50 ee Hes Beee viene 8,00* eee eee ooo 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears......cesccccccccccadevecs per 8g. ss. 6.50 tans AL ae ees pes véwe nena Bee 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.- 10 in. 12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards....perM. .... Soe, a apes Pats ar 58.50 ea =e ceed 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
(63) Stunde, Cements iinavas tins de text ashe urs ete Rea ee Per Sq. Yd. Ses Ret Hepes ere bees eon 52.00* .... a fe 
(69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not Incl. Bags.......... POC Sac G; eee 55 i id Les aN. ae be Aa 3s ee ere 
(70) Price and Rebate on Bags... oi. cccscscccus ov cccendabue cone Per Bag. .... ae cola <- 25 ce fe ar .20 Re: a 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note Kind)* ............cceeeueceee Per Sq. Ft. 9425 04 0385 04 ee. tay. i 04 .0375 .0375 
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*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- Fire Clay (13)—Washington, mond, Raltimore, Gauge No. 27. 80 lb., Washington, Baltimore; 86 


visions received for this issue from Atlanta, no credit .for sacks; Partition Tile (26)—Baltimore, 1lb., Fairmont; Wheeling, 86 Ibs. 

this city. Wheeling, 15¢ credit for sacks; little demand. Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) 
Fairmont, Huntington, 10c credit Paving Block (31)—Huntington, —55 lb., Washington, Fairmont; 

Lime (bulk, Item No. 1)—Balti- for sacks: bulk only, Richmond. culls; Trenton, known as paving Wheeling, rolls, 55 Ibs. 

more, per bu.; Atlanta, bbl. of 8 Give (14)—Ton price | “oni brick. Stucco Board (Item 48)—Creo- 
sacks; Trenton, 70 lb. bu. (Bar- Trenton, Wheeling, Washington. S fa Plaster Board (Item 32)—Tren- soted, Fairmont. 

reled) Trenton, not handled lo- , g ten, price tnt each, | Secon (Item 49)—S pruce, Trenton, ves 

» supp! from Philadelphia. n tems - _— anta, mington,; untington, ano 

orviens rent ot 18)—T : lot Preeti Bldg. Tile (Item 16)— washed. quotes $9.00. (Item 63)—Hunting- 
Aerie yee : anta, shale, clay, $51.90; Tren- Wall Plaster (Items 38, 39, 4Q ton, Stars, (Item 65)—Hunting- 
price, Richmond, Norfolk, Hunt- ton, Baltimore, Fairmont, load 41)—Sacks, 15¢ credit, Washing: ton, XAXIRC, 

ington; Atlanta, barrel price. bearing. ton, Wheeling, Huntington, At- Wall Board (Item 71)—Brand 


Common Brick (6)—Baltimore, Hair (19)—Bu. of 4 Ib., Atlanta; /@nta, Fairmont; sacks 14%c of Wall Board will be furnished 


. h H i 
f. o. b. job, mfrs. ret. price, At- Fairmont, per Ib. Ne. Norte oe he Reakes Mnmaseiie = aaaannnnn 
lanta, shale. Metal Lath (Item 21)—Rich- Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— Fairmont, per ton. 


i —_ 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. SOUTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN STATES 


All prices are retail, . ¢ 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. pe a & s . g F 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note *« =z tot i} 3 a o * é fn 
below. a B fa % ne ye ° 3 8 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions § a ES = 3 FI E - | & a = Pa 3 
received. BRL RR Shad Se RE Eb ee ek Mee ea 
(1) Bulk Lime... 2.0... e eee eee ee eee errr eee e ee eeens per owt. 5.2 cue ware $0.70 $0.93" 1.30% $0.57% ska $0.75 $0.625  $0.925* 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbIS........+.+eeeees per bbl. $3.00 2.25 $2.75 $2.35* 2.25 $2.00 2.35 epee 1.88 2.00 2.75 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis..........+-++++s per bbl ‘ sees aaee anita teas ke nous ay 
(4) Crushed Stone......... See hetict th cence Hacee,c Por torn ie ose cee Asse nabs 3.00 os Soe ae rer 1.50 
(5) Crushed Stono.......---e seer eee ec eeeceeerererees peryd. 2.50 6.00* 5.75 dae 2.50° 3.15 ere) vase hie 3.60 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/4x334)per M. 25.00 18.00* 17.00 18.00 18.00 14.50 15.00 peer 14.57 16.00 17.00* 
(7 Corner Bead, galvanized..........-.--.- sere estes perft. § .06 .05 .07 .05 06 .06 .05 Ae 07.05 .045 
(9) Drain Tile, 6 in..........2. ee eee cece cece eee eeeeeeees per ft. es we 084 11 .09 .14 Lea, 12 Ae .18 
G0) Flue Lining, 81/2 In x 81/2 in............00ceceeeeeneee perft. .30 .40 45 27 Sea eee) wale Benth oe 44 
G1) Flue Lining, 81/4 in. x 13 in.............eccsereeecens per ft. 45 .50 .55 .405 .50 51 45 ae Pf Sy Ae .65 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9-in. No. 1 clay........+sse0e00s per M. 85.00 80.00* 70.00 70.00 60.00 62.00 63.00 .... 56.40 90.00% 60.00 
(43) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. eloth bags, including Dage sve vecs as perton 40.00% 20.00 40.00 15.007 20.00 16.00% 23.0C* pee Mle cece 20.00* 
(14) Gravel, washed...........+-seeesceeeeeeeseseennes Den VOIE eee ccs sitit Bs 3.25 3.25% 2,25 Sor eR eee 3.75 
(15) Hollow Building Tile FEXAAKUS IR) vic cd's vac ee Secon cles per M. 260.00 280.00 230.00 208.40 180.00 180.00 246.30* e700 0 ¢ ae! O08) 211.00* 
(16) Hollow Building Tile RERORIC IR) scieccs ccc ccccurecs per M. 180.00 120.00 120.00 92.60 g0.00* 90.00 109.50 aoe wae 90.00 95 .00* 
(47) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper BAGS. ors o5.64 per bag .65 .50* 75 .50 .70 .50 .50 ane 41 .60 .49% 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-lb. paper bags ...... per bag 5 afoe .80 .65 .70 .60 .65 eae -58 eaee .49* 
(19) Hair....... a een EE ca glition cs code es cusescise'e perbu. 1.00 75 .75 75 Secs .60 55 BO: -56 ae 85 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs.t...per yd. .34* 42 aaa 45 -35 31 .40 SE .38 .37 361 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt. 3 Ibs...... per yd. .34* .30* fea sree 35 Aa: spree shee 38 407 nea 
(22) Mortar Color, red.......-----++-+-+ ++ eet tt per Ib. .05 .04 .04 .035 .03 02 .05 Eis -05 .035* .0325 


(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.).......+-+-++.- -.esporM.  .... wees 150.00 = 104.20 96.00 120.00 123.20 Hesse 151.60 120.00 130.00* 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 Hc rels ssc wiespisice o/ec0 Dar thew ae eke wave eee aon Saw -165 ve alee ata .165 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.)per bbl. 4.12 3.10 3.60 2.70 3.40 3.18 3.90 sass 3.31 3.50 3.15 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth Sk.......+.++++e++++-+ per sk. .07 .10 .05 .10 .10 .10 ae eas .10 -10 -10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (3}4x4x8}4 in.)......--++---- DGWNMagerat te as ae ER See oft hie Soe cares 540.40 Sota Sie 
(32) Plaster Board, 34 in. thick. ........++++++++++POr M. sq. ft. 55.00% 40.00* 41.00 50.00 55.00 47.50% 44.00 .... 41.36 eens 60.00 
(33) Sand (Building)........--- +--+ +--+ +++ sss per ton nee 1.00 A aby 3.30 ees Sree oank 1.50 ates 
(34) Sand (Building)..........+sseeesereeereeeeereeees peryd. 1.50 3.50 1.40 wee 3.96 2.17 3, 00 sFere 1.88 1.75 1.60 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list..........+..-- per cent. * e's 35% 55% 45% vee 50% .... * the ° 
(36) Wall Coping, 9 in........-.+- “Bes HOTTIE erate POrfGniiess eis sees seen 55% 45% .23 5 20)e oie NIG ee at .31 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-lb. bags.......... per ton 22.00 ek none See ettehe nein eaten - 16.00 ee 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. sks., inc. sks..... perton .... 24.00 25.50 25.00 24.00 24.00% 27.00 Pao wee 1€.00%  25.00° 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib., inc. sks....... perton .... see sear aris Saws Sac eates vel eee space : 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib., inc. sks....per ton 29.00* 24.00 25.50 25.00 Ley D4. OOS Sse aaa aAric 18.00* aS 
(42) Nall Ties, galvanized.......--++++++ee+ SNongcokos perM. 5.00 4.00 5.00 4.00% 4.50 4.50 5.00 cetee 4.75 4.00* 5.25% 
(43) Wall Plugs.......-----sseceseceree seer eeererenees PON cece 6 seis Err Wears 30.00 atts 1OCOON NE a2. OO gaknes sc alee ane 30.00 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singies; PALNIPNGD) -\5o 0 cee ves eee persq. 10.00 Teor Greay 6.25 ste 75S eh OO we tai ale 7.00 Prigie 9.00 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, Textra heavy).......6.- persq. 3.50** 3.00 3.50f 3.007 AON ea 2 Ones oe COP! lass 3.00 4.00* 3.50°* 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (light, tmedium, §heavy)....per sq. Sect 3.25§ 3.25§ 3.257 3,759 2-856, 2-908") = «5 2.50 4.00§ 3.50§? 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt Mae aie une o's ise) + ms per M. sq. ft. seh emai 0O Saale 60.00 Sastre canbe at st cr. eieoe werd RC 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key.....------------- per M. sq. ft. cae Pree ate see rae Saar cece ace 
LUMBER ITEMS * * 

(43) Wood Lath, No. 1 (Size 4 ft.) 2... ee ee ee ee ee oneness per M. 11.00 10.00* 9,00* a! 5.50 17.00 8.50 sees 7.00 12.00* 8.50* 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft..... per M. Board ft. ..... S200. mer eens Roeh ee e SO LOOT ara vess Oreos yg 34.00 45.00 40.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. ......per M. Board ft. ...-. 60.00 aatets eons 45.00 Pere. OO OU tal vaste s 52.00 48.50 45.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., ail lengths........ per M. Board ft. ..... 35.00 Py Rahs SG 00M eis. SO. OO eis ast 40.00 40.00 35.00 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing........+++eseeeeereees per M. Board ft. ..... 30.00 art aoe 30,000 iviewss BOs 00KE fete. 30: OD = ae ales 25.00 
(54) 1x4 “BY” Flooring. ....+.+sseeeeereereeeees per M. Board ft. ..... 55.00 ile “fea BH-O0 tients « BO 00 ey deieag 50.00 65.00 70.00 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish........---.------ per M. Board ft. ..... 80.00 OAtere anes $000) ss’ TOLOOWu rs dead 65.00 90.00 75.00 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding.......++++++++++- per M. Board ft. ..... DS OONW sais HAST sone Pa BO. 00 ete naets 67.00 ie 60.00 

57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop PICA crew cieisierne's 3: per M Board. ft. ..... 45.00 Bete Sle TET See BO OOM as sects 47.00 50.00 50.00 

58) Cypress Finish Lumber......+++++++++e+es per M. Board ft. ....-. 150.00 oes seen 150.00 ees es 1.00 sees 160.00 veee, + COUZ00 
(9) 34x4 “BY Partition.......+0+++eeeeerereres per M. Board ft. ..... 60.00 ate Sc At 6000) Fs s'a5 5: 55.00 gna ee 55.00* 70.00 75.00 
*60) Yox4 “B” Coiling.......--+seeeeeereeerees per M. Board ft. ..... 50.00 eee oae'e 52050 aa sapsics 50.00 oseee 52.00 rye 45 .00* 
(61) V>x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding............-- per M. Board ft. ..... 60.00 said aia neers aieis'ey 2 OGs00 For BA Py ee 45.00* 
(69) Mouldings, Yellow Pino......-.++++-+++-+eseee PF eae re! ING ANE NEO be aoe oa [11 ee ae ae |) PR EY ima x 


63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Cloars.......++++eeeeereeees NS eee Oa regear ne iy 5.50 7.50 6.50 cies ae Tee 7.50 
(54) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears aeiea okie GAS Heo per sq. ca ea SPD wees AAS se Soe aaa Py wake 6.75 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears APSO RIESE ROOTS per M. ee ae nice Seiten oN ater Sree ric sheet ene oak oT ae Art 
66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears Sake SANSA ere per sq. oon Ee mabe eatae eiless Roane awe aa vate me's ane 
67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Yellow Pine Boards...per Mist carne 60.008 S nua ives Se een alee 65.00! 2" =siase 56.00 55.00% 45.00% 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
(68) Stucco, Cement........-..++seeeee rere eeee ress PerSq: ¥0 5.90551 cigek. ee, AE oe sears ees be Wek ae mae 43 
69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not Incl. Bags...PerSq.Yd- 1... sess ee ae] en gare wise oe ee Shana’ Bt rach Re 
70) Price and Rebate on Bags.......-..-++e++eessees: Per'Bag.. =.=. ay rae .15 .13* Sie os he ae See .15 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note eT el > Reon Se eee Per Sq. Ft, .053 .045 xm 04 055 OABR eS, Che he 05 046 
a 
Braene received Or thie Eee rom $e ecive Clay (Item 13)—15c credit, aston: rahe Re ag asa Pag gy Rin aN ae By ea ay 
this city. Nashville; no credit, Louisville, Plaster Board (Item 32)—Miami, Y. P., $7.50; No. 1 cyp. $10.00; 


‘ ret eae ¥% inch; Tampa, % inch, 3 aw’ ners Pine. A ti 59)— 
ville, 80 lb, bu. Lexington, 70 Gravel (item 14)—Memphis, 35.00. ew rleans, another quotes 
Ibs... Houston c/L f. 0. b.; Mem- concrete. iret AS. Sh Sewer Pipe (Item 35)—Houston hea Spend nel rs sag ce 5x4: 

; ; _ i . — i clear 
phis, f. o b. cars. Barreled Hollow Building e ( various per cent. off list; New Bevel Siding. ¥. P. -’ (item @nas 


3), Louisville, Houston, Interlocking tile, $117.00 Orleans, Miami, list. i 
Eome, (iter 2 “iydrated (Items per M; Lexington, f. 0. b. Cars; ae Plast (38, 39, 40, 41)— Houston, list. (item 67)—Houston, 
17, 18)—Tampa, 40 lb. bags, Nashville, load bearing; Houston, j,, nih C1 oe Memphis, ay chee ines f a 40 cs 
Pepashed Stone (item 4-5) — Pe er rane ee ee et Paso, price for 12 in. only. 
ak J sacks. 
Memphis, f. 0. b, cars, per ton; Tampa, Gauge No, 27; s Price and rebate on bags (Item 
Tampa, 1% inch. : tg (@1) eon ae galvanized Wall Ties (42)—Corrugated, El 79)—Texington, 8c on ene 2 3c 
k (Item 6)— . rigs? Paso, Louisville, Houston. on Plaste 
Common Brick (Item G) > per sq. yd. (item oge 27, ,, Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 46) : te 
; < u P le _ 
Tampa, Ala. and Ga. re ouston, painted Exp. Key Lath, Gauge 27. gs jpg, Miami, Nashville, Houston. Wall Board (Item 71)—Brand 


Lime (Item No. 1, bulk)—Nash- Houston, Miami, Memphis. 


5 pets Ee 
Sperber duotes $3100 i Cearioad Mortar Color (Item 22)—El Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) of Wall Board will be furnished 
lots, El Paso; Tampa. $60.00 to Paso, barreled lot price. —55 lbs., Nashville, Houston. upon request, 


BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. 
All prices are retail, 


December, ivZl 
RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
SOUTHWESTERN AND CENTRAL STATES 


delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. 3 > =| a « s 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note a % o s S| a 2 5 
below. | Sea) 8, ee ee i) § sg °° 4 a 
A star (*%) after city name, denotes no revisions ay ef 28 gs a. S 4 5 s'2 ey 
received. AR FM Ad 356 BS GB fs} - as ma 
CT) Bulk LUNG, 66 scocscnces des mere eet wa Wn. des ee tbe a cane ERD Or OWS Gen coos cece $4.10. $0.96 $1.10 $0.46 §0.95  SGrup neue 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 ibs. (net) bbis.. ccedsececdebnecess Soe Kaan coun eA DOr DU Tees sO et Oe GO BY (Bg eit, 3.45 2.25 «eae akal 2.00 
(3). Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) DbIS.... .cccccccccccccccccveccceces POr DDI. 4... Peres Sir boas isi ven ee. ey Sods 
(4) Crushed Stone... ccccsccovicccrvscccese ETE TYRE Oe soae 4 babes POS SONS eG i eeck 220087 23-70 2.90* 3.60 2. 758 3.25 2.60 se 3s 
CG). ruthied Biwi ssc dacs Cans dricasnds ves moseppatererensecsy ah wane peryde- Le... Be — Mee Bi fa ae 4.50 oe es Rape 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'!/4x334)......+-...-+: per M. 20.00 yses- 12,50" 17.00: 18.00% 14.00 16. ‘50 17.00 16.85 14.00 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized. . Sy ete ee CT per ft. ah Oa oe .06 © 06 -06 .04 .05 .04 .03 .04 
(8) Drain Tile, Gin. .....0.600scee RE er RET rr ee Sinks Sas ..-per ft. 20 Reet .15 .055* .09 -076 .08 .082 .12 .045 
(10) Flue Lining, 844 in. x B14 iN... oe. eee eee eee oud Niger sek Ve per fi.) ).- AG Anco een .40 24 65%* .20 57%*  .27 .32 
(11) - Flue Lining, 84 in. x 13 in.......... vant eb aaaks saps peeece cesta por ti) 68s ae ae 55 36 65%* .30 57%* .405 .48 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay........+.+4 ovcceseveees .....per M. 80.00 ++» 70.00 70.00 54.00 50.00 60.00 47.00 70.00 50.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags............+.- smaaed perton 1.25* .... 25.00% 18.00 .73% 12.00* -70* 11.00 10.00 15.00 
(14)) Gravel, washed ...05.cscicoscevsssccusinvetoncns  dslepeneate-caias per yd as de wack, 4S. 1082 52-758 1.25* 3.50" 3.00 1.60 
(15) Hollow Building THUG LOMTAKVS AN) gasteeec tet tesa tls sce t ale ore apres per M. 211. 00 Rae mate veee 170.00, 119.00 155.205 5aen 186.50 tives 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.).. 2.2... eee eee eee rere eee eeeeees per M. 95.00%) 47 5....9 Dos..  790.00) _ 68:00)"50 06 -»-« 7.00 79.00 65.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags........-.-.+00- ..+.-.per bag OO eee are .625 .60 .45 aS .35 45 .40 .60 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags.........+eeeeeeeeees per bag HOOT cen £5 .60 -49 -40 .40 .45 .45 60 
RUG) ebtir foo oc os dca dda amare Ganiy dal vente asia Sette slet coksece PORDUly ull stbwe Mai. eeO0 : 55 .75 .65" =se26 .207 .60 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. ‘24, Wt. 3:4:1b8 2. oe5 wicca ~awomeu fer VGe -362 -40 -42 -30 .39 .33 .36 34 .34 .32 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3  Ib8...........see eee per yd. re ae eres a te seats Dae er Cc abie2 .28 
(22) Mortar Color, red....--- 22-5 cece cece cece es eeecceteeeseeeeres: per Ib. .09* .03 .0275 .025 -0215 .025 .04 .03 .025 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.).......... Sete Stine «seis ets ay oils por M430 008 Ou, 22,6 es - 100.00 60.00 79.90 80.00 97.70 75.00 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)........0eeeeee pale RONG EARN ES per ft.) ic 18eG ass eee eee .18 21 5. 2ae “tap? hy: 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. (excluding 8k8.)........++++++++.-per bbl. 3.20 3.00 3.60 3.80 3.08 2.64 2.85 3.08 3.00 2.80 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth sk........ SARE nidoe ub ace ae ot LS .10 -10 .10 -10 .10 .10 .10 .08 .07 .10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (3}4x4x8}4 in.).......... Saw eine wre Sincere nds per.M. |... araltctdike tate Peis Seis site «eee 45.00% ae Beate 
(32) Plaster Board, 3% in. thick........... Rp ities Ba 5) eee per M. sq.ft. 60.00 .... 35.00 45.00 50.00 27.50 37.50 .30* 31.00 40.00 
(33) Sand (Building)..........--scececeec eee ee ee eeeeeerseceeeecerers perton.... Bae 2.20 2.25% 2.75 3.50 2.00 3.00 ae 
(34) Sand (Building).......,.-.-eeeeees Lata ate Clas watate Ciara ee lavas ea gare ale peryd. 4.00 aan nk LOOP eae oe 2.30% 3.50) reer Rtn 1.60 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list.............e00 A Bie) An cree percent 2090 Wess emits Base 55% 60% 60% 57% 50% 50% 
(98). Wail Copia, “Olin. 655.54 eas ye savscecens PENS KS biuret aren adaietes port. 480) het TaeBaw) gas 18  60%* 50%* 57%% 45%% .22 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags...... a te erisle bile cecte ete POl, COM. Unedac coee  sese 98:00 21.75 18.0095 17. 18.75 Peta 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. sacks, including SACKB. cc. c sen ee -perton 21.00 21.00 27.00% 20.00 25.00 20.00% .... .... 19.00* 21.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., including sacks.. ...........perton .... aictio Matee oe cose seoe 11,50 “1660S 01240" see ae 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100\lb., including sacks ........... perton 21.50 27.50% 20.50 25.00 20.00 aces 1400 19.00* 23.00 
(42) Wall Ties galvanized...........-se00- ea Hed chia'e oes mete Pela perM. 4.00 Saar es: 3.50 4.75 3.00 3.50 3.00 2.75 2,50 
Ceeyc Wall Pluiis. i. io:cetis ew ee ope oe nie'ne eee Rin eme aly cies ais ate leiae! gota aiaie per M. 27.50 se actve0.00), 80.00 Neree BR ate OO Ep 4 Vere 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; fstripped). . se cceccccccccececees POrsg. 8.50* .... 8.25% 7.00% 8.50% 5.75% 6.75% 6.50f 5.50  5.60® 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy)...... de ce eevlsccs see aes eres POLSGe et1006 113, OTe aoteoT ma. O0T manenne 2.85; 2.75¢ 3.00¢ 3.00** 2.60 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (light, tmedium, SHOAVY) « Sarccare bieaten ats ares kates persq. 3.50§ .... 2.75§ 2.50§ .... 2.90§ 2.10¢ 2.90§ 2.405% 2.405? 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium Wt.......-scceeeeeee reer eeeeereeeees per M. sq. ft. eras we sted Pisinee ARC een teil! siete DereU eee pane 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key..... ..seeeereeeseeceeeteeeeees per M. sq.ft.  .... oa Fae Too Sissies 00.00) 00208 «eee 55.00 (55.00 mates 
LUMBER ITEMS * 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 ft.)... 2. cece eee cece eect ee cere eneres ..-perM. 11.00* 10.00 9.00 Dales 8.75 13.00* 11.00* 12.50* wade 8.50* 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft...... weeeeeeeee.-- por M. Board ft. 40.00 40.00 27.00 wees «.-. 54.00 42.50 43.00 onee 40.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. ..........+. See en aot per M. Board ft. 40.00 55.00 35.00 wane Sese O41004 Aa aad 50.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. ........++.. =fapaone: per M. Board ft. 35.00 40.00 27.00 aes eaten OOe 42. 50 38.00 AS <5 37.50 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing.........-s+eseeeeeeeeeeee seeeeeeee- por M. Board ft. 27.50 40.00 23.00 ae: 3 54.00 40.00 35.00 Apes 35.00 
(54) 1x4 “BY” FIOOTING.... 0. eceeececerececeererereeerenesseees per M. Board ft. 70.00 55.00 45.00 _.... esas 93,00* 75,00 Garom Rare 65.00 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish.........-.-++e+eeereeee eres eee per M. Board ft. 75.00 75.00 65.00 ot: 106.00 90.00 85.00 Pee 90.00 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr” Drop Siding. .....+-.seeereeeeereerereceeee per M. Board ft. 50.00 55.00 50.00 afale 80.00 70.00 ioe wane 60.00 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding...... awn emnled Vad wees ee per M. Board ft. 47.50 40.00 mate eee 72.00 60.00 55.00 AF 50.00 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber.......--. Pr SAHA Pore ws Santee ...per M. Board ft. 175.00 140.00 AM. is oie eee. 128.25 140.00 135.00 eceat Ge OU 
(59) 34x4 “B” Partition. .........++- se ccnbevaeeadoee seeceee . per M. Board ft. 50.00 60.00 asec = eee «= 97. 50 70.00 70, 008 
(60) x4 “B” Ceiling.........+++ Sule ie Coat tas Se keene ....-per M. Board ft. .... 45.00 35.00 .... .... 66.25" 50.00 55.00 .... 50.00 
(61) 4x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding...... Sreotairat dustehie se per M. Board ft. .... re Paige sae «eee 66.25 55.00 58.00 tee 60.00 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine.........eeeeeee estes rere eee ete tetttet: over list 25%* 25% 15% none 1.50* 1.10 25% se 25% 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears........sseeeeececeeneeeceeeeeeceeees per M 7.00 oe pre. . 7.95 7.50 7.00 tae 6.75 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 ClearS......+eeeeeeeecsceesnereresececceees persq. .... ene Saatd Ae ae Sales siele et Lane Sawa 5.50 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clear8.....+.+++eeeee <aiet eae sik ses.s'e esate EK eee watts a sone ee See = Oe <& agniecteea ae 8 a 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears... .....sessseeeeeesees Varewavidce per sq. aus ones . Red ee oe ee ae 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards lista ant sata a perM. 50.00 55.00* - aaa lade 72. 00 60. 00 60.00 rag 50.00 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
(68) Stucco, Cement... . Per Sq. Yd. ; . 3.00 i 22.00* Ri 25 Peete 
(69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) ‘Not Incl. Bags.. De ree tls 1 Cees aS og Re) er 1.50 a oe 
(70) Price and Rebate on Bags......-- 0. seeeeece rere ce eene sete tee cess Per Bag. ore Se ee Pave (17> 3k Se ma: 15 ea 10 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note Kind)* ........++-+ee rere reece cerees Per Sq. Ft 05 05 04 .0275 .045 .0425* 035 045 
en PU ete 
‘uueenaeMponeanoteceayestate4snatiaaatasecQuasSivatoesnyovneceuntnite van eacnasMeRNeEseAnUenMAR ANNE UNASNAeEeNAAHMAneoneenaUeeteeeNe HAUL GAEEOAEOAAOGARUAEOAEAREAAEOAL NODVANAOUDREUANAEOURASOAENUSATACUASUAUUEMUSSAEGOELGENAEROELLES TSAO OAOEDUEAUEAS COO EAS TES EDREMO EOP 
*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- sack rate, no credit on returned sheet, 32x36 ft., % in. thick, (Item 49) —Cleveland, white 
visions received for this issue from sacks, Little Rock. b ee Toledo, pine; Evansville, pine; Columbus, 
this city. Pej! ke a Ona. Pity, Sand (32, 34 )—Cincinnati (33) phomnets ar pene: opprenay bt 
I reraten: <SPra 17, 18)— per ton; : Toledo, Roofing Gravel, ponerse (84) fine; Little Rock, No. A Cominereial; ) item 53)— 
,, Crushed, Stone (4)—Columbus, P*rollow Building Tile (Item 16- Wall Coping (88, 87)—Per cent. Cleveland, No.1 G.; (item 89} 
Cincinnati, bowlders; Little Rock, Bn itae te Sp, tnteriecks cleveunde : tee Gah Cherctind mae pei 
commen Bek, (sy tittle Rock, — Hair (19)—"Detrolt, per Tb: aq Ateal uanten (2% 4s, ye, {item, $2) “Cleveland, | per 106 
Crain Tile (item $)—Oklahoma Nim ee Colors (Item 22) Dallas, a Rock; sacks, 12c each, Detroit; 67)—-Topeka, 12-inch, $65.00. = 
City, 4-inch. olumbus, 80 lb. paper; Toledo, 8e Stucco, Cement (Item 68)— 


Flue Lining (10, 11)—Per cent. 
off list, Toledo, Cleveland 

Fire Clay (Item 13)—Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, paper; Columbus, Dal- 
las, price per sack, 10c; single 


Partition Tile, Clay (26, 28)— 
Dallas, mfrs. price. 

Paving Block (Item 31)—Toledo 
No. 2 quality. 

Plaster Board (Item 32)—Per 


sacks. 


Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 


80 lbs. Detroit. 


Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) 


—55 lbs., Detroit, Evansville. 


Cleveland, per ton. 


Wall Board; 


(Item 71)—Brand 


of Wall Board will be furnished 


upon request. 


Toledo, 3%c to 4%c 


depending on quantity bought. 
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RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. INDIANA ILLINOIS 


All prices are retail, 


delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. © 3 z 2 £ 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note 5 ) Ps 2 A © * 
below. iS g P © g 8 g 4 
A star (%) after city name, denotes no revisions S | 2 £ 2: a re) ° 
recelved. i x a B as i) = Ps 
DEMIS rae 5G .0c.00.05,s 050,58 c0evee Gudieeiale c.clowiers|s seas 5 o's. on’. -POr CW. $0.85 $0.83 $1.75 seve 90.058) $0.80" Scere 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis........... ee cece mocece noes eee por Db, =a5 ANS 3.25 $2.75 2.40 1.70 $2.75 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bblis..... Ena Sie eek 6 Win bioes ool 6'd: oe o0lexe wien POr DDI. see Me ada pe a aee eaea waka 
(4) Crushed Stone........ Pees ee Oe oe o.0is pa edie bies\6e ¢¢ e-« 4 y.000's0 per. ton 4.50 5.00 vsee | b:00,00 4.00 Phy et nae 
NOU SEIIOII ESOT so aoc vs ce cc cc eccrceccvcses pplatelsibisca iss alslausis's e-sins'eDOl-VUs 5.63 Maite aitea fous 2.75 3.75 ao ae 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x21/4x334) .........-eeeeeeeeee per M. 18.00 18.50 20.00 17.00 20.00 18.00 14,50 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized................00005 SitatRia oe teane tivo. ore civie.c onc. DOr ft. .06 05 06 06 06 04 ‘0450 fee 
POP OTA TNO, CIM wsc cies cc ences ces evevess ene le © oo os 0s os 0.6 0-005 -per ft. .07 [12 .C4 wre .09 -10 Ah Py 
(10) Flue Lining, 844 in. x BY in... 2. eee ee eee ERGs hone se te:e éa5 co omeiss «POY It. .36 .65 .33 .30 .30 .24 .35 .40 
(11) Flue Lining, 834 in. x13 in... 2. eee ee ee eee ealale ls wipssio'e eis) erels'elajeiise -POr ft. .54 1.00 .495 .40 .45 .36 .45 . 50 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 clay......... one 06 00 we 00 00 os 00 oes. por M. 70.00 65.00 55.00 60.00 75.00 70.00 70.00 50.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags... . 0 +++ e0++eee+ oe +-per ton 13.00 10.50 15.00% 15.00% 20.00% 18.00% 12.00 9.00% 
APA URATAVONWORNOU. cava iiris cis ccc vec sc cccesecsccess ene 60 00 006000 cece os per Yd. 2.50 overs 2.15 3.007 4.45% 2.75 3.15 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.)............-+- Satetelawiveii sverute os siecs «per Mi. 157.75 205.00 127.00 135.00 $0.00 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (5x8x12 in.)............0665 Eerevicvigareke erence «per M. 70.00 67.50 100,009 TGs 75.00 59.00 65.00 49.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50-Ib. paper bags..... sre 00.0 view 60 ee se ce oe per bag .60 .42 .475 -50 -60f 45 45 .50 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50-Ib. paper bags... . oe cece secscees one oe por bag .60 -50 .625 -55 -60f -50 60 .57 
AG ee eta ot ws os nls wisn ec crv clns ve cccceee peatal clolel wea efells/cisvatets a's PONDU. .80 .60 15 ved Beate -50 .70 wee 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ib8.f. o.0 +s eeeecece sees + per yd. .44 36 .37 -40 see 31 235 sues 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, Wt. 3 IDS. . ws eee eee cece coos Per yd. -42 Zev 232 .30 .35 .29 234 edd 
(22) Mortar Color, red............ seit Sisic elev oie 98 civic vie core ccceccceec ces por lb, -03 .037 .05 .04 .05 .05* .04 .03 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.)......-.. seen eo cccccccccccccece..por M. Fee 95.00 100.008 <a 72.00 See day t. 
(27) Partition Tile, Gypsum (3x12x30 in.)........+- pre 8 '| ie one sie) ee exeieie co v.56 POF ite Se .153 Bans aHne oe 115 14 pe. 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).......... ISONIC OOD COnCHSAr Beee per ft. -191 eee aaies ase .14 -16 sens 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. KOXDIIOING) SKS.) ici aisle siseitciene's see. per, DbI. 3.20 3.40 3.00 2:75 2.80 2.20 2.60 3.00 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth Sk........ ces ee eee cece tere ee ee ener ee eeeee per sk. -10 .07 -10 -10 .10 .10 .10 -10 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (3}4x4x8}4 in.)........ Sieve cicies pepslers aiees <eie ences. DOr Me 70.00 aa 50.00 Saee es sees ©6©985.00 35.50% 
(32) Plaster Board, 34-in. thick........-...++. ee sees ow eeee moeees. por M. sq. ft. 50.00 40.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 30.00 40.00 50.00 
(33) Sand (building)............seceeceeeee see eces nececececeee..-+.-. por ton 3.00 5,00 Beets ais A eee aeek ene 
(34) Sand (building)..........-+2-ee+eeeeeee Big vieie G mealelels oie" e.efeievivee. ast. DOl, YO. 4.05 3.00 2:15 3.00* 4.00% 2.50 2.05 cone 
(35) Sewer Pipe. single strength, off list....... pale laieierakiawe alalere ete a'e\sc ces per cent. 45% 45% 50% 60% 50% 60% 42% 32% 
(36) Wall Coping, Qin.........2. ee eee cece ee eeeeeee ee cles¢ Cleisiele «6 oxe\s « o's Por it. .26 .25 22 60%* 25 16% 25 25 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80-Ib. bags........ 0 eees vecere coves » per ton 22.50 21.25 21.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 ene 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100-Ib. HiIGIRBKB ei cisac0 ares ai'eie/.scal cle/ ojo feca.é\e a7 DOT LON 23.00f 23.00T 23.00 23.00% 18.00* 21.00 22.76 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100-Ib. incl. GSKG.= -ciersie otele  otaie oles excises » POF tON Agee 12.00f marae : 23.00 15.00 16.00 
(41) Wail Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100-Ib. incl. SkS. o-0 ee eecescceessees perton | 23.75 22.50f 23.00 23.00 23.00% 18.50% 22.00 22.76 
(42) Wall Ties, galvanized..............eeeeerecresec sew es ee cecses sees oe fOr M. 4.75 3.00 Sara 3.50 5.00 4.75 3.75 4,08 
(43) Wall PlugS......2--ceeeececeeeeececeeeescssss em eceseeceevesce se per M. 30.00 25.00 25.00 10.00 23.00 23.00 Per: 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; tstripped).........++eeeeer eres eeeeeeerenees per sq. 7.50* 8.00 7.00t 7.50* 8.00% 6.co7ee 200 7.50° 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy)........+ssesrrereeeees moons per sq. 3.00*  3.00* 3.00t¢ 3.00* 3.75** 2.75 3.50% 3.25f 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (light, tmedium, Sheavy).....++++eeeeeereereeseeese per sq. 2.55} 3.25§ QED 2urOs a ODO naan te eee 3.25§  2.75§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt...........0eeeeseee cece ener er steer eeess per M. sq. ft. oa ate 50.00 55.00 60.00 45.00 55.00 ofete aaa 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key ........-.s.sseeeseeeeeeeet tt per M. sq. ft. 40.00 60.00 60.00 


LUMBER ITEMS 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (Size 4 ft.). 1.2... reece eee eee cette teeter cere erens per M. 8.00 11.25 12.50 10.00 12.50* aed 12.00* 14.00* 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft........sseseeeeeeeereeees per M. Board ft. ae re 45.00 42.00 45.00 49.00 49.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths....... Mauiseisisisicivieiepsree ssc. per M. Board ft. ee ee 65.00 50.00 60.00 55.00 51.00 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths.........-++++++- Sooodoe AS onoe per M. Board ft. tases ae 40.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 46.00 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing. .......+--++-+e0 Diara a cin'sie's(elale vla/slore\einivinicse.s 50's per M. Board ft. Sse Pee 40.00 35.00 40.00 40.00 46.00 
(54) 1x4 “B” Flooring....... TLE aie a amine eigvejevsisiniele © ieee e'e)s\0 per M. Board ft. ance ease 65.00* 60.00 70.00 75.00 75.00 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish.........----.---++ ++ +++ sete per M. Board ft. aes Arr 110.00* 80.00 85.00 dani 9OL00 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr’ Drop Siding...........seseeeeeeeeeeeecerereeesecces per M. Board ft. Bers Ses ae 60.00 EAS 75.00 68.00 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding......... dale ralemic ra totlslete te ate 2's per M. Board ft. Bee, ey 60.00 50.00 65.00 50.00 mA 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber..........++- Ann Ode > anbdondcabenp mune per M. Board ft. cae make 150.00 Seen at20.00 140.00 150.00 
(59) 34x4 “BY” Partition.......++e+eeeeees Ap aa ae lk «inie/sie:aininisia stevia © + a.> per M. Board ft. Sane ers 80.00 60.00 75.00 75.00 79.00 
(60) 1x4 “BY” Ceiling. ......-.--eeeeeeereees Sea cares eeicjelsiats nie Ces cece s per M. Board ft. ates cose 60.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 69.00 
(61) x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding.........seseeeeeeeeseeereeeeereees per M. Board ft. ee si 65.00 60.00 60.00 56.00 74.00 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine........--- sees eee eee over list 10% .; * 25% 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears....... cece eeeeeseeceereresseseneeseseeseens per M. wend ene eee Ae 6.50 7.00 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears.......... BRR bCECE COLO BCOT OTP DOOn TIOCOOCLIE per sq. Pee A, 6.50 5.00 ae aee Se bee 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears... ..sseeeeeeeeeeereeeercereseccseeececss per M. diptn ays: 6.75 5 7.50 6.50 7.00 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clare iio ce rcinvasitak cid oice nels ¢wslhs'e's.s'ialala viedo per sq Fa ete 7.00 cate Gin $5 te ee. 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards.........----+++--5- per M. BA Aer 60.00 55.00 60 .00* — 65.00 55.00 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
MBPVEENTRSIGETIONE 5. cence ccs tee e cert cece e cnc scecssneenecrenies ccs Per Sq. Yd. 40.00% nee fe eee he Ws De se aed 
(69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not Including Bags...........+++++++++ Per Sq. Yd. 55.00* 1.00* 1.05 28s Ae pee See, Bim. 
(70) Price and Rebate on Bags...... 0... cece cece eect cece cee cne ce terececees Per Bag. 20 15 20 abt 9h se ee eee at 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note Kind)* ............ 0. ee eeeeee eer etre renee Per Sq. Ft. 045 05 .06 04 .045 Beets .05 
syuvauanecnuonveneauuueeeyuuucaeevcauoncegvuuevestggneese4o0oeeav40gueed400UeeeeQUOgeeeUOgUOgeeNAOUeEE AAU PM A A | 
auoneeguueeg4uees4ueeassnevQuneeasoeee4Qoes4ueedQuee4nove440 00400000000 0000 000000000000 0REE400ERU0 UEC 1OUEEU A EEEAAERE AERA suuuvareanneenegecencegeaaeaeueeeeegeengn UU UUUAEue eee URE 
+tFt. Wayne—5% discount to Fire Clay (13)—Returned sacks 2600 Ib. yd.; Bloomington, 2500 Saline Gir ones, (item Bod a 
contractors and manufacturers for 15c, South Bend, Bloomington; 1b yd. Spare he OE ‘ Finan is 
payment on or before 10th of paper sacks, Chicago, Terre Wall Coping (36)—Per cent. off Se tebe NS (te g 61) Blot pe 
month following purchase, except Haute; Peoria, bulk $7.80. list, Terre Haute; Chicago, double pet ¢ ‘a 40 Hap pit 13 aoe ap 
shingles, roofing and common Gravel (14)—Terre Haute, 3000 slant. $65.00. ena nches, 
brick, on which regular 2% dis- 1b. yd.; Bloomington, 2500 Ib. yd. Wall Plaster (38, 39, 40, 41)— Stucco, Cement (Item 68)—Ft. 
count will be allowed. Mortar Color (22)—Indianapolis, Returned sacks, 15c, Blooming- ‘Wayne, per ton 
*(Above Item 49)—No lumber re- Chicago, 100 Ib. lots. ton, Chicago Stucco, Magnesite (Item 69)— 


visions received for this issue from 
this city. 
tMeans no cloth bags used. 
Lime (bulk, Item 1)—Per bbl. 
200 lb., Chicago. 


Partition Tile (Item 26)—South 
Bend, wagon load. 
Paving Block (Item 31)—Peoria, 
3x4x8% in. 
34)—Terre 


Sand (33, Haute, 


go. 

Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
85 1lbs., Bloomington. 

Roofing, Smooth Surf, (Item 46) 
—60 lbs., Bloomington. 

(Item 49)—Peoria, Bloomington, 


Ft. Wayne, per ton; Indianapolis, 
not including dash. 

Wall Board (Item 71)—Brand 
of Wall Board will be furnished 
upon request. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


December, 1921 


RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. 
All prices are retail, 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


. 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. 5 3 Sx § 3 2 2 a. 
An asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note faa} “ ea 8 3 3 rf 3 g s 
. Nd . 
A ater (x) after city name, denotes no revisions 3 3 2 Eee 5 . 5 é Cj = 6 2.3 Eg 
received. os 2. Sad jae te a 3s SS 52 68 
(1) Bulk Lime........... vou bawa tthe ne cab rduBS 6S pabecddadasds ves Pel ON BecdO $1.50 $1,70* $2.00 .... - $1.30% $1.00 .$0:70 saa $0.95* 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbIS.........6-, 00 ee ceceeeeeeee+-POr DDI. =e 2.00 2.50% 3.50 §$2.805 2.40 2.80 2.50 $2.60 2.95* 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis....... Sia ume deieks cece money per bbl. eae ater cedvh sm eadaork tele oe ee eves awa, nan cawe 
(4) Crushed Stone.....cccccccccccccvcccccvcccs PA Py sy Ds aie are perton 2.75 2.40% erm ee a P| acre. «coy | Sean aes 
(B) Crushed Stone. 2... cece pe ccsesecesueenses oh = area tesheaes per yd. Ae hers Sr SU rae eee osoe) «tae Rane 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x2'/4x334)...........--perM. 14.00 18.00 18.00 17.50 20.00 19.50 22.00 17.00% 17.00* 14,00 
(7) Corner Bead, galvanized..........----++++0+ aidivie soko Pde as A are per ft. .05 -05 .04 -035 .055 .045 .05 035 .05 .05 
(9) Drain Tile; 6 in: soe ise tea aN opeeseneee arom Wiaine see cokes per ft. .08 09 OOF 10 cr O ae .0625 .15 .10 aim 
(10) Flue Lining, 834 in. x 844 in..........-006- co Kem eis elec pee tara per ft. 27 .30 -32 RSs) .385 .329 21 ee -35 ee 
(11) Flue Lining, 834 in. x 13 in........----0 wee SaRiSw ee coscaee Kaeo per ft. .405 .40 .45 .50 .55 .48* -40 = .41 .55 AS 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 Clay........ vitae w 0 wie sags sw ou%.s perM. 55.00% 75.00 65.00 58.00 67.50 65.00% 55.00 41.00 57.50 35.00 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, inc. bags..........- + éeolsS a eee has POL LOU WE 104004 m0. OD 12.00 15.00 17.30* 20.00% 10.0011.00 25.00 9.50 
(14) Gravel, washed..... ... cece eeevsccees cp sigiet em Sf ene hae per yd. 2.40% 2.25% 200-7) 2:10 2.158 ooo 4.50 2.15? ee 2.00 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.)..........0-.eeeee ne) @ ies F als lars per M. 170.00* 150.00 165.00 130.50. © cae onan aioe eeu 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in.)........--..+-eeeee Sale ahve isis per M. 105.00 70.00 75.50 113.00 85.00 80.00 100.00 75.00 73.50 85.00 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib. paper bags........ ela tyes: POLDed .50 .50 ~55 .60 .63 -t5 -70 -50 .65 .55 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags.......+eee....- . per bag “Fhe, .60 .65 -65 PY 3 .85 .76 .58 65 .75 
199). Halli cccs akc cscs cntdeenanere acta ems ade hase n SG oie Sie ease per bu. 75 -60 1.00 3/0 .60 75 =. 38 .65 .75 Bae 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibs.f....00++.....-per yd. .30 .30 .32 .32 .39 (316 235 -2933 ) 09 3243 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt. 3 Ibs........ aia uw cle cio per yd. -28 <3o™ US Srtiaec ee ccs .2885* .32* 24 en .3328” 
(22) Mortar Color, red... .......ceee cece eee eec eee eeceeess ESR rt per Ib. .05 .03 -035 .045* .045 03 -025 2933 .035 .0495 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 im.)......-- eee ee eee Sale eats cisiee per M. 120.00 85.00 85.00 .... 150.00 90.00 140.00 97.00 wee was 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.).....-...--00 aigiavee we Sess teen DOr ite ° .165 a ps tise we .17 “12755 vero Airs .165 .14 
(29) Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl. (excluding sks.)...........+..--per bbl. 2.60 2.40 2.45 2.40 3.44 2.80° 3.20) -2)70 a.ae 3.80 
(30) Extra charge for each cloth 8K.........ceeeeeeeee eee eeseeeee «POF SK. -10 -10 .10 .10 -10 -10 .10 -10 .10 .10 
(31) Paving Block, Vitrified (3}4x4x8}4 in.).......2.eseeeee ow ee reeeee per Ma 2s rut ee. 45.00 35.60” 2... axe 
(32) Plaster Board, % in. thick............+- eee hate anaes ee e-por M. sq.ft. 35.00 30.00 32.50 50.00 35.50 36.00 36.50 45.00 35.00 30.00 
(33) Sand (Building)......... , Sand bene ved Owe welesisies sgt aera ee...per ton 2.40 2.00 Sas Fee ee 2,20 oe 2,05 - (2:60 1.60 
(34) Sand (Building)...........ssececeeeeececceeceecerereeees e-e oe ..per yd. 2.00 2.00 tos 1.2599 11.358" a Ce 3.24 2.70 1.60 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, on list........... Sn eien veo diae caer --percent 55%*  55%* See Loree aT tere 40% “‘encrertg 23% Seats 
(36) Wall Coping, 9 ime... 2... ceeeeeeeeecerece PAE B aalteamoa iar alts per ft. pee 720 20 .25 soo 227 -1875 .175 35 Ache 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 Ib. bags....... ainhene Gas eae eee DOL LOM 4-19.00 eee aves eees 20.80 17.00 9 oie ee ent nee ee 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 !b. sks., inc. SkS.......-eeeeeeee4--perton 20.00 21.00% 16.00* 21.00* 20.00* 20.00* 20.00* 24.00* 21.00 20.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib., inc. SkB..55%5 00 Sinise ma me «----perton 20.00 14.50* Are a sigma uaprere-ats a s'0a 8 inion cere Sas eee 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloh, ADOAB. INCCBKS... sca veaeees ...--perton 20.00 21.00* 16.50* 21.00* 21.00* .... 21.00* 21.50* hee 
(42) Wail Ties, galvanizod.......++eeeeeeeeee pep eins ot ele beste seme per M. 5,25 4.00 3.50 4.00 4.25 3.50 (3.50\.) 3:25.00 5.00 
(43) Wall Plugs Seed Fatapisa et Oud a sas wie 0.9 pcnecsesanece 00 048 OO cccveees per M. ae on aie cone 16.56 31.00 20.00 eoee eoee 20.00 25.00 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles, fstripped)...........+. Tisai aree eee persqg. 6.60* 6.50f 6.50. 8.00% 6:30} “8.007.000, essen eran OnuG 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy) ...... eWuslts ot ee seas wee Del otk 2.75"* 3.50f 3.25 3,25* 2.70 cnet ieee BPE Pie Ne ois 3.75% 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (*light, Tmedium, §heavy) .....+.+++++++++++-POr Sd. 2.85 §* 3.00§ 2.75¢ 2.85¢ 2.48** .... ose wens yi OS ei ee 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium Wt.....ceseereeeceeereeenecereceees per M. sa. ft. 50.00  60.00* 55.00 45.00 a rane oats Sota cee wae 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key.......++-+++e+e-+ daceebcwe ss DOC squit. 55.00 60.00* 60.00 49.50 .... ee aise re 60.00 
LUMBER ITEMS * % 
(49) Wood Lath, No. 1 (size 4 i) Best ee EEE eh oy ree Dee per M. 10.00 10.00 11,50* erate 9.45* 10.00 8.50 aes 900 11.00 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft... occcccecceeseee por M. Board ft. ~35.00 cone 47 .00* 37.20 35.00* 44.50 ee. 34.00 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all'Jongths..<.. <2. ssaese ..s-..-per M. Board ft. ooce Eanes 101.00 55.00 48.60 35.00* 48.50 sees 40.00 37.50 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths. .......++ seeeeeeee-por M. Board ft. asa eee 84.00 42.00 37.80 30.00 41.00 eeee 40.00 eee 
(53) 1x4 No. 2 Sheathing. ....-ssereeeeeeceeveres edad bis Miele . yer M. Board ft. was awiate 71..00* 40.00 36.00 30.00 35.00 aces ©6000 29.00 
(54) 1x4 “BY FOOTING... . cece cer ences rceeceeccereeceees per M. Board ft. rane Sate 82,00* 95.00 73980 85.00 seve 00.00 85.00 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish......-..+.+eeeeeeeseee eerste per M. Board ft. 85.00 ats 105.00 99.00 85.50 100.00 87.50 vests GOs0e) 90.00: 
(56) 1x6 “B&Btr” Drop Siding. ......+sscereceeeteeecererees per M. Board ft. vase Oniae Sees 2. 60;.00 58.50*50.00 65.00 « cca 47.50 
(57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding...... PEE eT ee Ce per M. Board ft. aa 47.00* 60.00 54.00* .... 60.00 PPR Pye ttt sel 
(58) Cypress Finish Lumber... ....++eeeereeeeeeees echaaes ...per M. Board ft. 125.00 owas Ape «<9 96.00 a 120. oe wees 125.00 Pen: 
(59) 34x4 “B” Partition. ......s++- Po EL Se prot niente aa.ate per M. Board ft. AR 2 oe 59.00* .... 58.50 50.00 75.00 nace, "50200 45.00 
(60) Yox4 “BY O9ANg.....-.eeeeeeeeeees (ebade es selina redan’s per M. Board ft. 55.00 47 .00* yrs 49.50*45.00 50.00 aca cee 37.50 
(61) x5 Ciear Rdwd. Bevel Siding.......... ote Parnas em per M. Board ft. .... seee «=. 00® ~— ws. 2S 54.00 55.00 52.50 .... 60.00 62.50 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine... ....-.+++eeereee seers eeeeeereesetes over list 60% 50.90 25% * * ar’ as 15% 
(63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 ClearS.....-+2+eeeeeeereeeeeneececee seee POrM: 5.75 ee OCR SG are 6.50 6 50 ye 5.50 4.75 
(64) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears. ....+.seeerereeeeceeseeeere oss peep pal OG. he f 7.25 6.50 Sn pe pees ite ees 6.00 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears......-.se+ cseceereeers Sine cue per M. aie weak ee Sees Gt TOY ne Bee eee oat Big 6.00 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears... ...eeeeeeeeeerereeeereces ---per sq. eee Poke gee Ct BRO eset Kd. Phy ae 6.00 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in., No. 1 Com. Yellow Pine iol Peeper ey per M. Salas BD aSe 92.00* .... 48.60 wees ©652.50" .... 45.00 33.00 
“ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
(68) Stucco, Cement.......... cc cece erence ce cereeeees ee eeeeeees Per Sq. Yd. «2. Sar nr edie pe ete aie ihe in 1.50 ne 
(69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not inel. Baga -t.12 eseeceens rs Per Sq. Yd. 2.25 bbe! Lie .85 veh, 60 1.20 pes : Ms 
(70) Price and Rebate on Bags..........+eseeeeeceeeeenceeenseneeess Per Bag. LOTR: bkgs 15 20 20 +=.20 “15* =m 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note ote: bh TROOP Iny AAe Dt HME IR aren ge” Per Sq. Ft. 045 045 045 O45 honk .045 .055 055 ie 


evoenensuucavauusnusnvossoes04avagnugnaeppea0UerOtG4U0T0S000040600094000000¢002 0002020020208 1FFDETLRE EDO ET LES REOPEN SANA BEST 
daeervvnerasesnsussnctyianeng44nnns40ae40etn04040:49HRO044820 000088512 


sees 
APOEHLONTENLSNEVEUSENLSGNAESEOEAU NEES USEAATSCAATEEOEDUSAL EASA AOE SASEYESESSULUNACAEN EDO SRIAEEUASCENOACHELOGNCY OOPELAEEELSEOGLEADEAOSHUASEDODSADESOANCDANSULUNEVONEOUSOTOCAC HSU NES UA AETOENUNSeLOCeSE OED UOEERY: 
Pittston erent teti MMe nrreereettecirtereer rare tneoeree teeter retreats: 


*(Above item 49)—-No lumber re- 6c, Green Bay. Paul, Davenport, Des Moines, 
visions received for this issue from Gravel (14)—Des Moines, 3000 Sioux City, St. Louis, Lincoln, 
this citv. lb. yard: Milwaukee, St. Louis, Kansas City. 


+¢Lincoln, all prices less 5 per Green Bay, per ton 
cent cash 10th of month. 

Lime (Item No. 1, bulk)—Per 
80 lb. bu., Denver, Sioux City, hy- 
draulic; Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
per 180 lbs. (Barreled, Items 2, 3) 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, headed; 
Denver, 200 and 400 lbs, 

Crushed Stone (4, 5)—Lincoln, 


16) Green Bay, 
$225.00 
27; 


waukee, Gauge No. 


City, Gauge 27, 2.3 lbs. 


Mortar Color 


Hollow Building Tile (Items 15- 
another quotes 


Metal Lath (Item 20-21)—Mil- 
Denver, 
Kansas City, Gauge No. 26; Sioux 


(22)—Davenport, 


1 in. and chips: Milwaukee, net. 
Common Brick (Item 6)—St. 
Louis, hard common, Lincoln, 
Nebr., price for 1st zone, $18.00 
2nd zone. 
Flue Lining (10, 11)—Sioux City, 
f. o. b. yard. 
Fire Brick (12)—Sioux City, f. 
©. b. yard: Green Bay, high grade. 
Fire Clay (13)—Sacks not in- 


cluded, Des Moines, Sioux City; 


discount in quantities. 
Partition Tile (Item 28)—Green 


Asphalt Shingle (Item 44)—Lin- 
coln, Standard wt. 

Roofing, Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
85 lbs., Green Bay. 

Roofing, Smooth Surf. (Item 46) 
—60 lbs., Green Bay; 55 lbs., Des 
Moines, Lincoln. 

Stucco Board (Items 48, 49)— 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, $55.00 
to $60.00. 

(Item 49)—Minneapolis and St. 


Bay, prices quoted at time of de- paul, No, 2, mixed; Des Moines, 
livery. No. 1 fir. (Item 50)—Minneapolis 
Sand (34)—Des Moines, 3000 lb. and St. Paul, Pine; Sioux City, Fir; 
yd. (item 51)—Sioux City, Fir; (Item 
Sewer Pipe (35) — Milwaukee 53)—Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
8x12 in.; Green Bay, 3 in. to 24 Pine; (Item_54)—Minneapolis and 
in. inc. St. Paul, Fir; (Item 56)—Des 
Wall Plaster (39, 40, 41)—Re- Moines, No. 2 Clear Fir; (Item 57) 


turned sacks 1l5c, Milwaukee, St. 


—Minneapolis and St. Paul, No. 2 


Clear Fir; Des Moines, No. 3 Clear 
Fir; (Item 59)—Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, No. 2 Clear Fir Joint; 
(Item 60)—Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, %x4, No. 2 Clear Fir; Des 
Moines, No, 2 Clear Fir, 4 and 6 
inches; (Item 61) — Minneapolis 
and St. Paul, Red Cedar. (Item 
62)—-Kansas City, Sioux City, list; 
(Item 63)—Minneapolis and St. 
Paul, 6 to 12 inches. Ex*A* R 
Cedar; 
Moines, 
67)—Minneapolis and St. 
in., $96.00; 10-in., $101.00; 12-in., 
$106.00; Kansas City, 6 in. t 
in., $42.50. 12 in. $53.50. 

Price and rebate on bags (Item 
zee Lincoln, Cement 10c, Plaster, 

c. 

Wall Board (Item 71)—Brand of 
Wall Board will be furnished upon 
request. 


December, 1921 THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 63 
RETAIL PRICE QUOTATIONS — Published by special arrangement with Building Supply News, Chicago 
BUILDING SUPPLIES LISTED. WESTERN AND PACIFIC STATES CANADA 
All prices are retail, é 8 
2 o : ” 
delivered-on-the-job, unless otherwise noted. . * fa Fs ; to 
ml asterisk (*) after a figure, refers to note ne e # 3 8 A é Be s r 
ss “) . < 4 —a | o 
Arca f (x%) after city name, denotes no revisions 28 es oe r= | ‘ é "3 EE 8 4s Suj 3 
(1) Bulk Lime. per cwt. $0.90* 
MU byes vespsccdnscbecedsenestsecesecves - $0. SVS eLS OU $1.25 ae * tam 0.58* 2 pal > 
(2) Barreled Lime, 180 Ibs. (net) bbis....................per bbl. .... $3.50 2.75 2..0% 2.65 $3.50 $3.75 . ia ag ei ae 3.00 
(3) Barreled Lime, 280 Ibs. (net) bbis................- ROLROC DOI” Face wcke Sets : : 3 5.65 
MMIC Talo. a civlvics 60st esissviceedseerc vores coePOrtON sees. see a ae eee peas ak ae 2.445% “158 2.50 
(5) Crushed Stone......... eee Tes OO cla serara ees sie nis Don VGaececcey Acs. csc rae te “ie ie 4.35 2.1875" 3.30 
(6) Common Brick, standard quality and sizes (8x21/,x3%/)..per M. 21.00 22.00 .... 19.00 18.00 17.80 17.00 19.00 18.00 20.00 16.50* 
(7) Corner Bead, yalvanized.................- A ESE per ft. ; 05 06 035 05 ; 06 ‘04 j 045 “05 
(9) Drain Tile, Gin............ per ft 0975" RE 
t pinisaiere te di'sia bitin pins Sieve uvicin's . oe BAe 3 14 .065 .08 3107 .15 oni es Fy P 
RIO EHOO TING OSG IN. X B16 IN. . co. ccccecececsccscccc. porft. .... DAYS. 3375 50 38 45 40 55 315 35 ny 
RMMMMMIPESN In X13 1.....-...02.-c.00ec0+--s-.perft. .... .... 1487 72 6B) ‘60 Oe Ren vse 
(12) Fire Brick, Standard 9 in. No. 1 clay.................-porM. 80.00 ..... ..... 70.00 70.00 85.00 80.00 85.00 80.00 90.00 74.50 
(13) Fire Clay, in 100-Ib. cloth bags, including bags.........perton 20.00 25.00 12.50  30.00* 20.00 20.00 24.00 35.00 22.00 22.00 22.50 
(14) Gravel, washed..... Siete see's 2a SyHeor Gace eer per yd. 3.00 mate 2.407 4:25 1.35 es 3.15 1.35 3.65" 1.75 
(15) Hollow Building Tile (8x12x12 in.).................60. per M. 15.00* orgy eso 00" os 180.00 280.00 
(16) Hollow Building Tile (8x5x12 in)............ Ci ate per M. 15.00* 100.00* 120.00 112.00 95.00 110.00 105.00 er 
(17) Hydrated Lime (masons) in 50 Ib paper bags..........perbag 1.25 mee O0r .85 T410= 6375 60 iy 5563 ; 75 - 67 
(18) Hydrated Lime (finishing) in 50 Ib. paper bags...... pie DOK ORD Gis ss efaie .65 SOO tee "6375 24 00 60 "5813 "80 
A EAA eee cisit spa vices cc ococscsccccsceccse Rate DOL DUS a ett os 60 GOS nee ne: : 1.00 2.50% ; ers 
(20) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 24, wt. 3.4 Ibe ieera sper YO ee—.: 42 35 .36 .3575 40 39 315 Cade "30" 
(21) Metal Lath, Expanded, Gauge No. 25, wt.3 Ibs......peryd. ..., .38 .3175 tere 3175 36 : ie ; 
(22) Mortar Color, red................ Marsese venee cess DOr ID. -.06 .07 .07 .05 .075 .09 .08 .09 (0275 “40 "10 
(26) Partition Tile, Clay (4x12x12 in.)............ per. M 103.00* 140.00 
Maier ale cats atte eis POMS sare SPAS A ‘ saetes 8100.00 20.00 203. .20* ee 
(28) Partition Tile, Gypsum (4x12x30 in.)...........-e eee ees Penteees. : se Se hese aie ; : "5 ve ne a . 
(25) “Portland Cement, 4 sacks to bbl., (excluding sks.)..per bbl. 3.70 4.40 3.41% 3.92 3.35 3.45 "3.65 4.00 4.20 4.40 4.28 
(30) xtra charge for each cloth sk................00..-.-per 8k. 10 .10 -15 elie .15 215 05 20 "20 "20 "20 
(31) Paving Block, vitrified (334x4x8%4 in.)......2.0.0ec000e per M. ob Cr eR bg tee, 80.00" §-°4B 200 ; 
(32) Plaster Board 34 in. thick. ..........seseeeeeeees perM. sq.ft. 65.00 65.00* .... 50.00 .... 50.00 35% 61.00 35.00 37.50 46.00 
(33} Sand (building),....... ALS RR ae ‘rac oer per ton ave 1.63 1.35 sep ae 1.46* 2.50 2.15 
(34) Sand (building),......+2-.+eseseveeeeees Ble asp sistereieah« peryd. 2.50 1,50 ee lee cis Srovain 1.35 1.50 3.15 3.50 3.75 ; 
(35) Sewer Pipe, single strength, off list..................percent. .... ... ..., 10% 1. 20% eee 35% 40% 20% 
(36) Wall Coping, 9in...............- Re tends (At oe i 20 faa SGN eR ; 
(38) Wall Plaster, neat, in paper, in 80 lb. bags.......-.....perton .... 22.00 .... Bene wae ae Bis ie 24.50 18.50 19.00 28 00 
(39) Wall Plaster, neat, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks..... «-....porton 22.00 .... 24.00% 26.00 23.50* 22.00 23.00% 26.00% 22.50 22.00 
(40) Wall Plaster, sanded, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks........ perton .... aieee ST Reet Sacre 14.00 am 
(41) Wall Plaster, wood fibre, in cloth, 100 Ib. incl. sks......per ton 21.00 se oe ee I og gos’) 06.008" 12.508 8 BIBS 22, 
(42) Wall Ties, galvanized.................00% Aco acorn porM. .... 11.50 7.00 6.30 6.00 5.00* 7.00 4.00 
ASO) Wall PlUGGis ste ccc c'ccescs ees Ee tatetanel a Bit atet'elereye o:0/ks 0 POT Wr ons < whee erates 26.00 26.00 30.00 22.50 23.00 20 .00 ey 
(44) Asphalt Shingle (*singles; ‘tstripped) Route snisnci pais. DONSO:0. v6 25 etnoticcet ae 12.00 Ser 10.50 6.25" 10.50 7.50 
(45) Roofing Slate Surf. (*heavy, textra heavy)..............persq. .... eae 3.50** 3.257% 4.50**  3.25* 3.50** 5.107* 3.25" 4.90t 3.90T 
(46) Roofing Smooth Surf. (light, tmedium, §heavy) ........persq. ....  3.75§ 3.75§*  3.75§* 3.50§* 3.60§* 3.20§* 4.00§* 3.60§* 4.90§*  3.75§ 
(47) Stucco Board, Medium wt................s2eeeee per M. sq, ft. aoe Sines Seen AG.008) tio. 45.00 65.00 
(48) Stucco Board, Narrow Key..............0.00e000: per M. sq. ft. oan Ao See : i: oN 
LUMBER ITEMS + % ; t 
(49) UV OUMINEAETT IOAN (SIZO-4 EEL). co's ce cc cee ec scccescces perM. 9.00* 12.00 15.00 12.50 10.00 5,50* 7.50 110088). a. 8.00 eas 
(50) No. 1 Yellow Pine Dimension 12 to 16 ft........ per M. Board ft. 30.00 385.00* .,,, 37.00 20.00* 20.00* 18.00* an AOCe we oe 
(51) 1x10 No. 1 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths...... .....per M. Board ft. 45.00* 42.50% 44.00 55.00* 20.00 18.00* i. caitys Apinh “ne 
(52) 1x10 No. 2 Shiplap, Y. P., all lengths...........per M. Board ft. 35.00* piney 39.00 14.00* 14.00* oo oa nee “was 
(G3)mix4iNo. 2 Sheathing. ..0....ccc.cccsccccces ...por M. Board ft. 40:60 30.00* ..., 29.00 25.00 11.00 13.00 Ae soa ead sates 
(54) 1x4 “B” Flooring.......... iGee en BOS -....per M. Board ft. 75.00* 55.00* 81.00 70.00 35.00* AB OOM is tea ne gewe Sete Fate 
(55) Yellow Pine Clear Finish.....................- per M. Board ft.100.00 100.00 100.00 55.00* 70.00* pee ha eae ase 
ROD EI Re es DIGD DIGING.......ccccccccwcccas per M. Board ft. 50.00 55,00 68.00 35.00* 40.00 wen - wees 
57) 1x6 No. 1 Common Drop Siding....... ee aee, per M. Board ft. 40.00 25.00 ee aa : sae Seen 
DE eCVORORE AMS LUMDO! nice tcc csc ccccccee Tere Ya bel S70) re Py @ oa oath al pa eae are? Saat aeRe neck: ° ween 
(59) 34x4 “B” Partition......... Sabniadivesesivaeds 1.0 VM. GOard tt. 86200. 55.00"- ': 5... 65.00 35.00* 40.00 ie cose eves eevee 
(60) 14x4 “B” Ceiling............. Savsecele eases eee pel Mi. board ft.°50.00: - 45,00 59.00 38.00 cece eae cone wece 
(61) 14x5 Clear Rdwd. Bevel Siding................per M. Board ft. 50.00* 75.00 48.50 Sot 54.00* nPaRe: ree ict cave 
(62) Mouldings, Yellow Pine............. AR eaeride: over list YY =e eats 25% * ° : sees 
- (63) Washington 16 in., 5/2 Clears...... matstsiaine chenis riots care perM.. 5.00 5.50 6.00* 4.40 3.50 4.50 Rare Spice ae Ae APE 
nm EB OMG IIs, 0/2 CIOATS. ...0.00c0ccrcessercesces-POrsqg 4.00% .... sce Stas 4290 aan are cea wane we Saxe 
(65) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx Clears....... Ret atey csistoa eae HONVisdeneseitasice'e sites may Sy seein AE Ar wkas 
(66) Canadian 16 in., 5/2 xxxxx ClearS..........0cccceeecees per 8os see oe SORE AR tae aves oes cece 
(67) 1x6 in.-8 in.-10 in.-12 in. No..1 Com. Yellow Pine Boards per M. 45.00 38.00 25.00* 18 .00* oe ene wine 
ADDITIONAL ITEMS 
PETROS oie sic, ais vs slo's sie c clslederceccc cess Rarogeny Geek. hai ioe 2 hat see : ae ee Cae Apa cone 
(69) Stucco, Magnesite (Note Brand) Not Incl. Bags....... Pepsd. Vdae cnet’ rae % ‘ .s ete See Arar 
f7o) Price and Fobate on Bags... ......ececcccessccvvedes Pareadets ur: : Sn, aee-e _ee SRE secs 
(71) Wall Board (Please Note Kind)*.................... Per Sq. Ft. 045 ‘05 "065 "0525 "05 .055 
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over. Halifax, per bu. Cheyenne, 
gravel & sand mixed. 

Common Brick (Item 6)—Que- 
bec, another quotes $16.00; Seattle, 
Cheyenne, f. o. b., Job. 

Drain Tile (item 9)—Seattle, 
clay; Los Angeles, f.o.b. factory, 
cartage extra. 

Fire Clay (Item 13)—San Diego, 
returned sacks, 8c; 15c, Halifax. 

Gravel (Item 14)—Portland, 
price on dock; Halifax, cu. yd. 

Hollow Building Tile (Item 15, 
16) — Los Angeles, 5 %x8x11%' 
(Heath); Butte, per ton at yard. 

Hair (19)—Rope fibre used in 
San Diego, per pkg.; Toronto, per 
24 lb. bag 
Metal Lath (Item 21)—Quebeg, 
galvanized. 

Partition Tile, Clay (Item 26) 
—Per sq. ft., Halifax: Los Angeles, 
f.0.b. factory, cartage extra. 


Portland Cement (Item 29)— 
Los Angeles, L. C. L. Delivered. 


*(Above item 49)—No lumber re- 
visions received for this issue from 
this city. 

(t) means no cloth bags used. 


(¢) above San Diego Ibr. prices 
means all items are Oregon Pine. 


(4) above Winnipeg lbr. prices 
means 15 per cent off. 

(7) above Portland “The, 
means all items are Fir. 


Lime (Item No. 1, bulk)—Per 
70 lb. bu., Winnipeg; Portland, 
price on dock. Butte, per bu. 
(Barreled, Items 2, 3), per 200 lb. 
bbls., San Diego; Halifax, 200 and 
400 lbs. Hydrated (Items 17, 18) 
Ton rate, Portland; Portland, 15c 
Los Angeles, Tiger Brand; fine; 
San Francisco, per 80  Ibs.; 
Cheyenne, 40 lb. paper bags. 


Crushed Stone (Items 4, 5)— 
Toronto, car lot prices. (Item 4), 
under 2 in. (Item 6), 2 in. and 


prices 


Plaster Board (Item 32)—Chey- 
enne, sheetrock; Seattle, per yd. 

Sand (Item 33)—Toronto, car 
lots on track. 

Sewer Pipe (Item 35)—-Winni- 
peg, price for 4 in. 

Wall Plaster (Items 38, 39, 40, 


41)—Sacks, 15c, Winnipeg, San 
Francisco; sacks, 20c, Halifax; 
sacks, 12c, Los Angeles, San 
Diego; (Item 41), per bbl., To- 
ronto, Seattle, including sks., 10c 
each, 


Wall Ties (Item 42)—Winnipeg, 
corrugated. 


Roofing Slate Surf. (Item 45)— 
Los Angeles, 80 lbs.; Seattle, San 
Francisco, 95 lbs.; San Diego, 65 
lbs.; 80 lbs., Winnipeg. 

Roofing Smooth Surf. (Item 46) 
—Toronto, Everlastic; Seattle, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, San 
Francisco, Winnipeg, 55 Ilbs.; 80 
Ibs., Halifax; Portland, best grade. 


Stucco Board (Item 47)—San 
Francisco, button lath, % in. thick, 


(Item 49)—Portland, fir: Butte, 
pine; Winnipeg, 15% (Items 50, 
51, 52)—-Cheyenne, San Francisco, 
(50) fir; (51) Seattle, fir; Butte, 
San Francisco, No. 2; (52) Port- 
land, Butte, No. 3 Shiplap; 
(Item 53)—Cheyenne, White Pine. 
egy 54)—Portland, fir; Seattle, 

G. Fir; Cheyenne, ‘$60. 00 & 
$30. 00 or Butte, V. G, Coast Fir. 
(Item 55)—Seattle, Portland, fir. 
(Item 56)—Portland, fir; (Item 
59)—Portland, fir. (Item 61)— 
Seattle, cedar; Butte, cedar; 
(Item 62)—Seattle, Butte, list; 
(Item 63) San Diego, 16 in. *A* 
6/2; (Item 64)—Butte, 6/2; (Item 
67)—Portland, Seattle, fir. 

Wall Board (Item 71)—Brand 


of Wall Board will be furnished 
upon request, 
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Selected List of Manufacturers’ Literature 


FOR THE SERVICE OF ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, DECORATORS, AND CONTRACTORS 


The publications listed in these columns are the most important of those issued by leading manufacturers identified with the 
building industry. They may be had without charge, unless otherwise noted, by applying on your business stationery to The 
Architectural Forum, 142 Berkeley St., Boston, Mass., or the manufacturer direct, in which case kindly mention this publication. 


Listings in this Department are available to any manufacturer at the rate of $5 per listing per month. 


—_ ss.” ~~ 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS DECORATIVE FABRICS 4 
Asbestos Shingle, Slate & Sheathing Co., Ambler, Pa. M. H. Rogers, Inc., 912 Broadway, New York, N. Y. i ( 
Ambler Asbestos Shingles. Catalog. 514 x 844 in. 40 pp. Illus- Samples of the following materials will be sent to architects upon 
trated. request, to meet specific requirements: ; 
Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog. 84x11 Tapestries, velours, damasks, armures, cretonnes, tapestry panels, | 
in. 36 pp. Illustrated. Standard Purlin Spacing Tables. needlepoints, chair and sofa seats and backs. 
Ambler Asbestos Corrugated Roofing and Siding. Catalog. 84x11 
r 0% “4 pp. Illustrated. Prices and specifications. ’ 
lr Bee Building Lumber. Catalog. 844 x llin. 32 pp. DOORS, WINDOWS AND TRIM, METAL 
Engineers’ Data Sheets. Catalog. 814 x 11 in. 40 pp. Illustrated. Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company, 425 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, 
Specifications and working sheets for Ambler Asbestos Corrugated No Ys } F 
Roofing and Siding. Architectural Catalog. 10x14in. 46pp. 1lsections. Illustrated. 
Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. Catalog showing our regular styles and types of hollow metal = 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Wood. Booklet. 344 x 6 in. 32 pp. IIlus- doors and interior trim. Various types of frames and other archi- ‘ 
trated. Prices, construction data. List of uses for asbestos wood. tectural shapes also illustrated. e 
Architectural Portfolio. 14x 18in. 30 pp. Mlustrated. Portfolio ; 
ASH HOISTS—ELECTRIC AND HAND POWER of various designs and types of Dahlstrom doors. Drawings and “ 
Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York, N. Y. details of each style or type. This is only sent free to reliable | 
General Catalog. 814 x 1lin. 20 pp. Fully illustrated. Contains architects. ; 


specifications in two forms (with manufacturer’s name and without). 
Detail }4" scale for each telescopic model and special material- 


Hh. 


handling section. , ‘ 
The Man-Saving Load Lifter. 5%x8%in. 8 pp. Illustrated. De- DUMBWAITERS ' 
scribes G&G Telescopic and Non-Telescopic Hoists for handling Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, IIl. 4 F 1 
Y material in factories. Bulletin 520. Describes K. & H. Co. electric dumbwaiters. 8 pp. 
7% BALANCES, SASH Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 
Z Caldwell Mfg. Company, The, Rochester, N. Y. Catalog and Service Sheets. Standard specifications, fo rr 
Y Suggestion for the present-day Architect. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 16 pp. prices for various types, ete. 4)4 x8/4in. 60 pp. wag haat 
Y Illustrated. Gives full-size dimensions and information for the pur- 
y pose of writing specifications for Caldwell Sash Balances. 
Z 4 : ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 
GY BOILERS—See Heating Equipment Frink, I. P., Inc., 24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Y BRICK Catalog i? an epee noes Fhe sn scale’ os 
Y American Face Brick Associati 51 W. i ., Chi " sections. Specialized bank lighting, screen and partition reflectors, 
Z Ill. prs TSL, Wee bie cat ied ean double and single desk reflectors and Polaralite Signs. 
Y The Story of Brick. Booklet. 7x94 in. 55 pp. Illustrated. Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 
Y Presents the merits of face brick from structural and artistic stand- Kchler Automatie Power and Light 110 Volt D.C. Booklet. 5x7 
Z points. Tables of comparative costs. in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes a standard voltage auto- 
Y Aes srr Magoo pay ne mir fs pp. ears! ms matic, electric power and light plant for isolated homes. 
Z resents y designs for small face brick houses submit in P . 
Z national competition by architects. Text by Aymar Embury II, caties tantikha ¥ dhvirs pier 01 Devons a sare os “44 in. 
Y erohiveacs. © £208 Bis, : , 92 pp. Contains in addition to information regarding Simplex 
Y A Manual! of Face-Brick Construction. Booklet. 84%xllin. Text- roducts, tables and data for the ready reference of architects 
Y book on construction of the brick wall and various uses of face brick. Pp pie 4 ; : 
Y : : . electrical engineers and contractors. 
Z 31 colored plates of brick houses with plans. Price, $1.00. ‘ ia. P. 
Z Common Brick Manufacturers Association of America, 1309 Smyser-Royer Co., 1609 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 
Z Schofield Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. Exterior Lighting Fixtures. Catalog F. 84% x 11% in, Illustrated. 
Y Brick for the Average Man’s Home. Book. 834 x 11 in. 72 pp. Illustrates lamp standards, brackets, lanterns and pier lights, for 
Y Color plates. Book of plans for bungalows, houses and apart- exterior use. 
Y ments for which working drawings are available. Price $1.00. B. F. Sturtevant Company, Inc., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. ; 
Brick—How to Build and Estimate. Book. 834 x 11 in. 72 pp. Catalog No. 264. 8%x10%in. 54 pp. Illustrated. Gives descrip- 
Illustrated. A manual for the brick builder on estimating and tion. with diagrams of various types of motors, generators, gen- 
details of brick construction. Price 25c. erating sets, propeller fans, air heaters, and apparatus for special 
application. 
BUILDING STONE—See Stone, Building er 
CAFETERIA EQUIPMENT 
Albert Pick & Company, 208 West Randolph St., Chicago, Il. ELEVATORS : 
Equipment for Restaurants, Cafeterias and Lunch Rooms. (Book Kaestner & Hecht Co., Chicago, Ill. 4 A 
BH11.) 1644 x 11in. Illustrated. 86 pp. Shows practically every- Bulletin 500. Contains 32 pp. Giving general information on 
thing required for the modern eating-place, with articles on the passenger elevators for high buildings. 
planning of cafeterias and other types of eating-places. Otis Elevator Company, 11th Ave. & 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 
School Cafeterias. (Book BH131.) 1644 x1lin. 44 pp. Illustrated. Otis Push Button Controlled Elevators. Booklet. 6x9in. 56 pp. 
Deals with the principle and practice of school feeding, including Iilustrated. Detailed description of Otis Push Button Elevators. 
the co-ordination of domestic science room with the school eating- Their uses in residences, stores, institutions, apartment houses, 
place. Numerous floor plans of representative installations. business offices and banks, eto. 


Otis Gravity Spiral Conveyors. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 56pp. Il- 


CEMENT i i i kaged mer- 
Carney’s Cement Company, Mankato, Minn. Booklet. 8 x 10 soa ty porey: re poss ahi ha pple igs ‘aches Best 
in. 20 pp. Illustrated. Complete information on_ product, houses, terminal buildings, ete. 
showing prominent buildings in which this cement has been used. Otis Electric Traction Elevators. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 28 pp. 
CONDUIT Illustrated. ogg racine Phy a ioskes oe Otis geared and 
i t ildi » 
National Metal Molding Co., 1113 Fulton Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. Of teanlatons, Booklet, 620 in 6 pp. Tiketrated aaa 
sar s of Ars Briss Metal Molding Products. In correspondence tion of step and cleat type single and double file escalators (moving 
. aoe - . ; stairways). 
Sherarduct. Circular. 5xS8in. Illustrated. 
“ : ; Sedgwick Machine Works, 151 West 15th Street, New York. 
Flexsteel. Circular. 5x8in. Illustrated. Catalog and descriptive pamphlets. 44 x 84 in, 70 pp. Ilus- 
CONSTRUCTION, FIREPROOF trated. scriptive pamphlets on hand power freight elevators, 
National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St., Pittsburgh, Pa. sidewalk elevators, automobile elevators, ete. 


Standard Fire Proofing Bulletin171. 844x1lin. 32pp. Illustrated. 
A treatise on fire proof floor construction. 
Northwestern Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, FENCES 


Chicago, IU. - a Ww A York. 
Fireproof Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. Illustrated. ry lg el ga ee On ain 2 cp. Tinea 
Handbook of practical suggestions for architects and contractors. Residential Fences. Booklets. 7 x 2% in. Illustrated. A series 


Describing Nemco Expanded Metal Lath. 
Fire-proof Construction. Handbook. 6 x 9 in. 72 pp. illus- 
trated. Describing Kno-Burn expanded metal lath. 


of booklets on residential fences consisting of photographs and 
brief descriptions. 


Anchor Post Iron Works, 165 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, Catalog 51. 84% x 11 in. 53 pp. Illustrated. Anchor Post 
> Tu. : : Fences for Country Place, Factory or Farm. 
Pyrobar Gypsum Tile. Booklet. 8% x 11in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Catalog 54. 844 x1lin. 24 pp. illustrated. Factory Fences. 


Details and specifications for fireproof partitions. 
Bulletins, 844 x 11 in., containing details and specifications for Pyrobar 
voids for use with reinforced concrete joist floor construction; 
Pyrobar roof tile; and monolithic gypsum floors and roofs. FIRE DOORS —See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM SERVICE SECTION 


PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 64 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


Covert Co., H. W., 137 E. 46th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Hints on Fireplace Construction. Catalog. 5% x 8% in. 11 pp. 
Illustrated. 
Diagrams of construction and installation of Covert ‘‘Improved”’ 
and ‘Old Style” Dampers and Smoke Chambers... 


FLOORING 
Armstrong Cork & Insulation Co., 132 24th Street, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Linotile Floors. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 40 pp. Color plates. De- 
acribes Linotile, a composition of ground cork, wood flour, lin- 
seed oil and various gums and pigments in tile form. 

Armstrong’s Cork Tile. Booklet. 5x7in. 16 pp. [Illustrated in color. 

Armstrong Cork Co. (Linoleum Dept.), Lancaster, Pa. 

Armstong’s Linoleum Floors. atalog. 844 x 11 in. 54 pp. 
Color plates. A technical treatise on linoleum, including tables 
and specifications for installing linoleum floors. 

Speaking of Floors. Booklet. 1144 x 15in. 16 pp. Color plates. 

Armstrong’s Linoleum Pattern Book, 1921. Catalog. 3% x 6 in. 
176 pp. Color plates. Reproductions in color of all patterns of 
linoleum and cork carpet in the Armstrong line. 

Quality Sample Book Three books. 34 x 5% in. Showing all 
grades and thicknesses in the Armstrong line of linoleum and cork 
carpets. 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co., 1303 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, 


Mo. 

Blox-on-end Flooring. Catalog. 314 x 644 in. 20 pp. [Illustrated. 
Describing Blox-on-end Flooring and its adaptability to concrete, 
wood or steel construction; also various methods of installation. 

Specification Sheet. 8144 x llin. 4 pp. Illustrated. Standard specifi- 
cations in convenient form for architects and engineers as recom- 
mended by the American Institute of Architects. 

Congoleum Company, Inc. (Linoleum Dept.), Philadelphia, Pa. 
** Specifications for Laying Linoleum and Cork Carpet, according 
+o the Congoleum Company’s new method compiled after years of 
careful research.”’ 

Linoleum Service Sheet. Gives complete printed specifications as well 
as detail drawings showing application in specific cases such as 
thresholds, staircases, under radiators, etc. 

Installation and Care of Battleship Linoleum. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 
24 pp. Illustrated. Instructions as to the uses of Battleship 
Linoleum, its laying and care. 

Pocket Pattern Book. Descriptive Booklet. 3144 x 814 in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Shows full color reproductions of every grade and 
color of Linoleum, Inlaid Linoleum, Cork Carpet and also all pat- 
terns of the Gold-Seal Line. 

The Marbleloid Co., 461 Eighth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

The Universal Flooring for Modern Buildings. Booklet. 634 x 934 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Describes uses and contains specifications for 
Marbleloid flooring, base, wainscoting, etc. 

Marbleloid Flooring for Hospitals, Bulletin. 8144x1lin. 4 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describes the especial features of this composition floor for 
hospital buildings. 

Marbleloid Specifications. Booklet. 844x1lin. 4 pp. Illustrated. 

Muller Co., Franklyn R., Waukegan, III. 
844 x 11 in. 


Asbestone Composition Flooring. Circulars. 

tion and Specifications. 
OTE ata Manufacturers Association, 1014 Ashland Block, 
cago, Ill. 

Modern Oak Floors. Booklet. 6% x 914 in. 24 pp. [Illustrated. 
A general book that tells the complete story on Oak Flooring. ‘ 

Oak Flooring, How and When to Use it. Booklet. 34 x 6% in. 
16 pp. Illustrated. A small, technical book showing the general 
rules, standard thickness and widths, how to lay, finish and care 
for oak floors. 


Descrip- 


FLOOR HARDENERS 
General Chemical Company, The, 25 Broad Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hard-N-Tyte for concrete and mortars. Booklet. 344 x 8 in. 
8pp. Illustrated. Describes use of Hard-N-Tyte as application for 
hardening concrete floors. , ? 

The Hard-n-tyte Specification. Booklet. 8%xi1lin. 4 pp. Gives 
exact specifications for concrete floor finish. 

Making poor concrete floors good and good ones better. Booklet. 
8144x1lin. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes effects of Hard-n-tyte on 
concrete floors, with photographs and data. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., 266 Pearl Street, New York. 

Concrete and Lapidolith. Booklet. 53 x 8% in. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing relation of Lapidolith chemical floor hardener 
to eoncrete construction. 

Why Lapidolize? Booklet. 844 x 11 in. 11 pp. 
Reasons why Lapidolith should be.specified. i 

Lapidolith Specifications. Cireular. 834 x 1034 in. 2 pp. 


Illustrated. 


FURNACES—See Heating Equipment 


FURNITURE 
Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vt. ‘ : ' 

Pipe Organs. Complete specifications and full information furnished 
to the architect for pipe organ to be installed in any given residence, 
upon receipt of plans and other particulars. 

Hampton Shops, 18 East 50th St., New York, Ni Y¥: F 

Glimpses from Hampton Exhibits. Brochure. 16 pp. 5 x 7 in. 
Illustrated. Shows examples of Hampton work and gives one an 
idea of their resources. Of interest to the client as well as to the 
architect. ‘ 

Albert Pick & Company, 208 West Randolph St., Chicago, Til. 

Hotel, Apartment Hotel and Institution Installations. (Book BH120.) 
164% x 1lin. Illustrated. 160 pp. Pictures and describes Hotel, 
Apartment Hotel, Club and Institution Installations with many 
photographs of representative establishments, showing equipment 
and furnishings in detail. Valuable to architects. 

The “White” Door Bed and Space-Saving Devices. Booklet. 1634 x 
11 in. Illustrated. 34 pp. Consists almost exclusively of photo- 
graphs, floor plans and diagrams, showing door beds, dressing cabi- 
nets, kitchen cabinets and other space-saving devices to increase 
rental values and augment living comfort. 
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GLASS CONSTRUCTION 
Mississippi Wire Glass, 220 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
Mississippi Wire Glass. Catalog. 34%x84in. 32pp Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line. 


GRANITE—See Stone, Building 


HARDWARE 
Cutler Mail Chute Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

Pacer Mat Chute Model F. Booklet. 4 x 94% in. 
rated. 

McKinney Mfg. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

McKinney Cabinet Hardware. Catalog. 6x9 in. 32 Illus- 
trated. Describes complete line of hardware for cabinet and 
furniture work. 

McKinney Hardware for Sliding Doors. Booklet. 6x9in. 18 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes different types of sliding door hardware. 

Stanley Works, The, New Britain, Conn. 

Wrought Hardware. Catalog. BJ10. 6% x 10 in. Color plates. 
Shows a of the Stanley Works products made of steel from their 
own mills. 


8 pp. Ilus- 


Eight Garages and their Stanley Garage Hardware. Booklet. 
5 x 6% in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Illustrations and floor plans of 


eight typical garages that have been correctly equipped with 
Stanley Garage Hardware. 


Ball Bearing Butts. Bookiet. B8. 5 x 734 in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Concise description of various butts manufactured. 
Stanley Specially Designed Garage Hardware. Booklet. B-50. 


6 x 9 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Detailed pictures and descrip- 
tions of various garage hardware equipment. 
Vonnegut Hardware Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Von Duprin Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices. Catalog. 12F 8 x 
llin. 41 pp. Illustrated. 
**Saving Lives.’”’ Booklet. 3144 x6in. 16pp. Illustrated. A brief 
outline why Self-Releasing Fire Exit Devices should be used. 


HEATING EQUIPMENT 
American District Steam Company, North Tonawanda, N. Y. 

Bulletin No. 150-AF. 6x9 in. 32 pp. WUlustrated. Describes the 
Adsco System of Atmospheric Steam Heating and explains how it 
saves 20 to 30% of fuel cost. Tells how to figure radiation. 

Catalog No. 21-AF. 6x9 in. 200 pp. Illustrated. Lists and de- 
scribes the full line of equipment and devices manufactured for use 
on underground and interior steam mains, expansion joints, steam 
meters, condensation meters, traps, flange fittings, angle fittings, 
manhole curbs, alignment guides, etc. 


James B. Clow & Sons, 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 

Gasteam. Catalog. 6x9 in. 16pp. ITlustrated. New radiator 
using gas for fuel. 

Excelso Specialty Works, 119 Clinton St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Excelso Water Heater. Booklet. 12 pp. 3 x 6 in. Illustrated. 
Describing the new Excelso method of generating domestic hot water 
in connection with heating boilers. (Firepot Coil eliminated.) 

Gorton & Lidgerwood Co., 96 Liberty Street, New York, N. Y. 

Gorton Self-Feeding Boilers. Booklet. 44% x 714 in. 32 pp. 

Illustrated. Descriptions, specifications and prices. 
Kelsey Heating Company, James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Booklet No. 5. 4x9 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A dealers’ booklet 
showing the Kelsey Warm Air Generator Method of warming and 
distributing air. Gives dimensions, heating capacities, weights, 
kind of coal recommended, and shows the mechanical and gravity 
system of heating homes, churches and schools. 

Monroe Pipeless Booklet. 444 x8in. 20 pp. _ Illustrated. 

Monroe Tubular Heater. Booklet. 44%x8in. 20pp. Illustrated. 
General Booklet giving capacities, dimensions, weights, etc. 


Syracuse Pipeless Booklet. 414x8in. 12pp. Illustrated. General 
Booklet, giving sizes and capacities. 
Kewanee Boiler Co., Kewanee, Ili. 
Kewanee on the Job. Catalog. 834 x 11 in. 80 pp. Illustrated. 


Showing installations of Kewanee boilers, water heaters, radiators, 


etc. 

Catalog No. 73. 6xQ9in. 35 pp. Illustrated. Describes Kewanee 

steel power boilers with complete specifications. 
Minneapolis Heat Regulator Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Heart of the Heating Plant. Patgice: 6xQ9in. 20pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing the Minneapolis Heat Regulator, its construc- 
tion, application and operation for the automatic control of tem- 
perature where coal, gas, fuel oil or street steam is used. 

Page Boiler Company, The Wm. H., 141 West 36th Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Page Boilers. Catalog. 444 x 8in. 84 pp. Illustrated. Descrip- 
tions with specifications of the Volunteer Round and Monarch 
Square Sectional Boilers: also the Monarch Up-Draft and Down- 
Draft Smokeless Boiler; with method for apportioning size of boiler 
and radiation, and other heating data. 


Smith Co., H. B., 57 Main Street, Westfield, Mass. 
General Boiler and Radiator Catalog. 4x7in. 90 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving ratings, dimensions, capacities and working pressures. 
Engineer’s Data Ring Book. 4x7in. 125pp. Illustrated. 
Architect’s and Contractor’s Binders. These binders are made up of 
9% x 11 in. folders of different kinds giving dimensions, price lists, 
and erecting directions on the different lines of our manufacture. 
B. F. Sturtevant Company, Inc., Hyde Park, Boston, Mass. 
Catalog No. 230. 8%x10%in. 132 pp. Illustrated. Gives descrip- 
tion and data tables of various types of heaters, also of steam traps. 
Bulletin No. 227. 83x 1011/16in. 28 pp. Blue prints of heating 
and ventilating layouts in public buildings, factories, etc. 
Catalog No. 1015. Book on Heating and Ventilating, complete with 
installations and diagrams. 


United States Radiator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 

The Complete Line. Catalog. 434 x 7}4 in. 255 pp. Llustrated. 
Contains important technical information of special interest to archi- 
tects and heating engineers. 

Capitol Smokeless Type Boilers. Booklet. 844 x 1lin. 12 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing a new type of low-pressure heating boiler which 
burns soft coal without smoke. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS— Continued from page 65 


HEATING EQUIPMENT — Continued 
Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 

Webster Vacuum System of Steam Heating. Catalog. 8 x 10% in. 
36 pp. Tllustrated. Describing the Webster Vacuum System of 
Steam Heating, its principles of operation, and advantages of 
installation. 

Webster Feed-Water Heaters. Catalog. 8 x 10% in. 28 pp. Illus- 
trated. Describing the construction and operation of the Webster 
Feed-Water Heaters for steam-heating systems, power plants and 
industrial plants of every type. 


HEAT REGULATORS—See Heating Equipment 


HOISTS 


Gillis & Geoghegan, 544 West Broadway, New York. 

Hoists for Industrial Plants. Booklet. 6 x 8% in. 8 pp. TI!lus- 
trated. Labor saving service in the lifting or lowering of lighter 
pen through the use of G. & G. Telescopic and Non-telescopie 

oists. 

Removing Ashes. Booklet. 6 x 834 in. 6 pp. Illustrated. Re- 
moving ashes from boiler room directly to wagon by electrically 
operated Telescopic Hoists. 


HOLLOW TILE—See Tile, Hollow 


INSULATION 


Bishopric Mfg. Company, 103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6x9 in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric Stucco-Board and 
Bishoprie Sheathing Board. 

Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Ave. & 41st St., New York, N. Y. 

Business Noise, Its Cost and Prevention. Booklet. 6x94 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Data on correction of acoustics in offices, theaters, 
churches, etc. 

Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Obio. 

Carey Asbestos and Magnesia Products. Catalog. 

Iilustrated 
United States Gypsum Company, 205 West Monroe St., Chicago, III. 

Bulletin, 84% x 1lin. Details and specifications for insulating roofs to 

prevent condensation. 


LATH, METAL AND REINFORCING 


North Western Expanded Metal Co., 934 Old Colony Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Designing Data. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 94 pp. Illustrated. De- 
scribes most efficient use of Econo Expanded Metal Reinforcing. 
Formless Concrete Construction. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. 80 pp. 
Illustrated. Describes use of T-Rib Chanelath, a form and rein- 
forcing for concrete. 


LIGHTING SYSTEMS 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Diffuselite System of Lighting. A number of leaflets and folders cover- 
ing Diffuselite Paints, Blinds and Fixtures. 


LUMBER 
California Redwood Assn., 206 Marvin Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 

California Redwood Homes. Booklet. 6xQ9in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Describes the use of Redwood Lumber for various places and condi- 
tions in the building of the home. 

Long Bell Lumber Co., R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Post Everlasting. Booklet. 104% x 7% in. 32 pp. Illus- 
trated. Information regarding creosoted yellow pine fence posts, 
barn poles, paving blocks, etc. 

Poles That Resist Decay. Booklet. 914 x 4 in. 16 pp. TIllus- 
trated. Poles for telegraph, telephone, high power transmission 
lines 

iadeaie Millwork Organization, Chicago, Ill. 

Building With Assurance. Book. 8'4%x 11 in. 408 pp. Illustrated. 
Valuable to architects for the Standardized Mill Work illustrated 
and described. 

Price Supplement. Catalog. 4x 8in. 96 pp. Illustrated. Prices all 
illustrations in ‘‘Building With Assurance’’ and is valuable in con- 
nection with it or by itself. 


6xQ9in. 72 pp. 


METAL LATH—See Lath, Metal and Reinforcing 


METALS 
American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Illustrated pamphlet describes the use and adaptability of extruded 
architectural shapes to meet the architect’s design. 
American Sheet & Tin Plate Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Reference Book. Pocket Ed. 244 x 44% in. 168 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the complete line of Sheet and Tin Mill Products. 
Copper—Its Effect Upon Steel for Roofing Tin. Catalog. 834 x 11 
in. 28 pp. Illustrated. Describes the merits of high grade 
roofing tin plates and the advantages of the copper-steel alloy. 
Apollo and Apollo-Keystone Galvanized Sheets. Catalog. 834 x 


llin. 20pp. Illustrated. 
Research on the Corrosion Resistance of Copper Steel. Booklet. 
84% x 11 in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Technical information on 


results of atmospheric corrosion tests of various sheets under 
actual weather conditions. 


Facts Simply and Briefly Told. Booklet. 844 x 11 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Non-technical statements relating to Keystone 
Copper Steel. 

Black Sheets and Special Sheets. Catalog. 844 x 11 in. 28 pp. 


Illustrated. Describes standard grades of Black and Uncoated 
Sheets, together with weights, bundling tables, etc. 
Bright Tin Plates. Catalog. 844 x1llin. 16 pp. 
Rome Brass & Copper Company, Rome, N. Y. 

Descriptive Price List. 5x 7in. A leather-covered loose-leaf book list- 
ing sheets, tubes, rods, rolls, anodes, strips, extruded shapes, angles 
and channels, tapered tubes and hose pipes; molding, door-rail; 
commana bars and segments; electrical copper bar, rivets and 

urs 


METAL TRIM—See Doors, Windows and Trim, Metal 


MORTAR COLORS 


Clinton Metallic Paint Co., Clinton, N. Y. 
Clinton Mortar Colors. Booklet. 34x6%in. 8 pp. Illustrated. 
Complete description of Clinton Mortar Colors with color samples. 


OFFICE SUPPLIES 
Dixon Crucible Co., Joseph, Pencil Dept., 224 J. Jersey City, N. J. 


Finding Your Pencil. Booklet. 644 x 34 in. 16 pp. Illustrated. 
The First Five. Booklet. 34x54 in. 10pp. Illustrated. 
A Study in Sepia. Booklet. 7x44 in. 5Spp. Illustrated. 


PAINTS, STAINS, VARNISHES AND WOOD FINISHES 


Boston Varnish Co., Everett Station, Boston, Mass. 

The Inviting Home. Booklet. 544 x 9 in. 16 pp. Color Plates. 

A briefly worded book on painting for the busy architect or decorator. 
Cabot, Inc., Samuel, Boston, Mass. 
Cabot’s Creosote Stains. Booklet. 4 x 814 in. 16 pp. 
trated. 
Fox Co., M. Ewing, New York, N. Y. 
Calcimines. Booklet. 34x 6% i in. 8pp. Colorcards. 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Racine, Wis. 
one pipe Treatment for Floors, Woodwork & Furniture. Booklet. 
4 x 8% in. 32 pp. Illustrated in color. A treatise on finishing 
ik and soft wood in stained and enameled effects; also natural 
wood effects. 

Portfolio of Wood Panels. 5144 x 1034 in. 14 pp. A portfolio containing 
actual panels of finished woods. Also contains valuable information 
on finishing and re-finishing floors and woodwork. 

National Lead Company, 111 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Handy Book on Painting. Book. 54% x 3% in. 100 pp. Gives 
directions and formulas for painting various surfaces of wood, 
plaster, metal, etc., both interior and exterior. 

Red Lead in Paste Form. Booklet. 6 4x3 in. Illustrated. 
Directions and formulas for painting: metals. 


Tilus- 


16 pp. 


Came Lead. Booklet. 834 x 6 in. 12 pp. Illustrated. Describes 
various styles of lead cames. i 
Cinch Anchoring Specialties. Booklet. 6x 3% in. 20 pp. Illus- 


trated. Describes complete line of expansion bolts. 
O’Brien Varnish Co., 1121 Washington Avenue, South Bend, Ind. 

That Magic Thing Called Color. Booklet. 534 x 84 in. 24 pp. 

Illustrated. Short treatise on the use of color in the home, special 


reference to walls and ceilings. 
Architects’ Specification Manual. 84 x 11 in. 50 pp. Complete 
specifications for all paint products. 
Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Preservative Coatings. Booklet. 6 x 9 in. 15 pp. Illustrated. 
Presents in a concise manner the properties and uses of the Standard 


Paint Company’s various paint preparations. 
Smith & Co., Edward, P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York, 


Nox? 
Architect’s Hand Book. 434 x 74% in. 24 pp. Specifications and 
suggestions for painting, varnishing, enameling, etc. 
Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L., Dept. 4, 264 Pearl Street, New York. 
Paint Specifications. Booklet. 8% x 1034 in. 4 pp. 
Wadsworth-Howland Co., Inc., Boston, Mass. 
Paints and Varnishes. Catalog. 534 x 844 in. 140 pp. 
trated. Covers the complete line. 


Illus- 


PARTITIONS 


Improved Office Partition Company, 25 Grant St., Elmhurst, L. I. 

Telesco Partition. Catalog. 8144 x11lin. 14 pp. L[lustrated. Shows 
typical offices laid out with Telesco partitions, cuts of finished par- 
tition units in various woods. Gives specifications and cuts of 
buildings using Telesco. 

Detailed Instructions for erecting Telesco Partitions. Booklet. 24 pp. 
8144 x 11 in. Illustrated. Complete instructions, with cuts and 
drawings, showing how easily Telesco Partition can be erected. 

The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 

Folding Partitions. Booklet. 834 x 11% in 16 pp. Illustrated. 
Covers the field of folding partitions for churches, schools, hotels, 
clubs and public institutions. 

Rolling Partitions, Hygienic and Disappearing Door Wardrobes. 
Booklet. 6x9in. 32 pp. Illustrated. Describes rolling partitions, 
particularly in churches and schools, and wardrobes as installed in 
schools and public institutions. 


PIPE 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Illustrated pamphlet giving tables of weights and price-lists devoted ~ 
to Brass and Copper Pipe in iron pipe and plumbers’ sizes. 
Clow & Sons, James B., 534 8S. Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Catalog‘'A.” 4x64in. 706pp. Illustrated. Shows a full line of 
steam, gas and water works supplies. 
National Tube Co., Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
National Bulletin No. 11, History, Characteristics and Advantages 
of National Pipe. Catalog. 8144 x ll in. 48 pp. ITlustrated. 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT 


American Brass Company, Waterbury, Conn. 
Benedict Nickel. Illustrated pamphlet descriptive of Benedict Nickel 
White Metal for high-grade plumbing fixtures. 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 623 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 


Ill. 
Booklet. 3% x 64 in. Illustrated. 


Whale-bone-ite Seat. 4 pp. 
Booklet. 34% x 6% in. Illustrated. 


Whale-bone-ite Seat. 8 pp. 
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SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICATIONS — Continued from page 66 


PLUMBING EQUIPMENT — Continued 


Clow & Sons, James B., 534 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, IIl. 
Catalog ‘‘M.” 914 x 12in. 184 pp. Illustrated. Shows complete 
ee of plumbing fixtures for Schools, Railroads and Industrial 
ants. 


Crane Company, 836 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Crane Products in World Wide Use. Catalog. 5x94 in. 24 pp. 
Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Home Builders. Catalog. 3 x 6 in. 
80 pp. Illustrated. 

Plumbing Suggestions for Industrial Plants. Catalog. 4 x 6}4 in. 
43 pp. Illustrated. 


Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis. 
Kohler of Kohler. 54% x 8in. 48 pp. 
complete line of plumbing fixtures. 


Maddock’s Sons Co., Thomas, Trenton, N. J. 

Highest Grade Standardized Plumbing Fixtures for Every Need. 
eta 5 x 7% in. 94 pp. Illustrated. Covers the complete 
ine. 

Bathroom Individuality. Booklet. 6x9 in. 28 pp. Illustrated. 
Showing view of complete bathrooms with complete descriptions 
of floor plans. 

Specifications for plumbing fixtures. Booklet. 9 x 12 in. 8 pp. 
Tables of specifications for industrial buildings, schools, apartments, 
hotels, etc. 

Speakman Company, Wilmington, Del. 

Speakman Showers and Fixtures. Catalog. 434 x 744 in. 250 pp. 
Illustrated. Catalog of Modern Showers and Brass Plumbing 
Fixtures, with drawings showing layouts, measurements, etc. 

Toned Up In Ten Minutes. Booklet. 744 x 104 in. 16 pp. 
Illustrated. Modern Showers and Washups for Industrial Plants, 
showing the sanitary method of washing in running water. 

Wolff Manufacturing Company, 255 No. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Il. 

Plumbing Suggestions. Catalog. 314 x 6 in. 50 pp. Illustrated. 
Illustrating, describing and pricing Wolff Quality Plumbing Fix- 
tures for residential installation. 


Illustrated catalog. Shows 


PUMPS 


Goulds Mfg. Co., The, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Set of Twenty Bulletins. 7144 x 105%in. 12 to 32 pp. each. Illus- 
trated. Covers complete line of power and centrifugal pumps for 


all services. : 
Catalog “K.” 6 x 9 in. 216 pp. 


line of smaller size pumps. 


Illustrated. Covers complete 


ROLLING DOORS AND SHUTTERS 


The J. G. Wilson Corporation, 8 West 40th St., New York, N. Y. 
Rolling Doors and Shutters—Steel and Wood. Catalog. 844 x 11% in. 
80 pp. Illustrated. For engineers and architects. Covers all 
classes of heavy doors, for every purpose, and in great variety of 
materials, bronze, steel and wood. Many sheets of detail drawings. 


SHEATHING 


Bishopric Mfg. Company, 103 Este Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6x9 in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric Stucco-Board and 
Bishopric Sheathing Board. 


STONE, BUILDING 


Harrison Granite Company, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Harrison Granite Company, Clientele. 334 x 834 in. 24 pp. Illus- 
trated. A partial list of clients with illustrations of examples of 
monuments and mausoleums. 


Jae air Limestone Quarrymen’s Association, Box 766, Bedford, 
ndiana. 

Volume3. Series A-3. Standard Specifications for Cut Indiana Lime- 
stone work. 84% x 11 in. 56 pp. Containing specifications and 
supplementary data relating to the best methods of specifying and 
using this stone for all building purposes. 

Vol. 1. Series B. [ndiana Limestone Library. 6 x 9in.36 pp. Illustrated. 
Giving general information regarding Indiana Limestone, its. 
physical characteristics, etc. 

Vol. 27. Series B. Designs for Houses of Indiana Limestone. 814 x 1l in 
32 pp. Illustrated. Being the best designs submitted in com- 
petition for a detached residence faced with Indiana Limestone 
conducted by The Architectural Review, 


STORE FRONTS 


Kawneer Co., The, Niles, Mich. 

Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. Catalog. “K.” 84 x 11 in. 
32 pp. Illustrated. Information about various members used 
in the pioneer Kawneer construction. 

A Collection of Successful Designs. Catalog. 9144 x6 in. 64 pp. 
Illustrated. Showing by use of drawings and photographs many 
types of Kawneer Solid Copper Store Fronts. 


Zouri Drawn Metals Co., B. J. 10, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
Architects’ Catalog. 834 x 1134 in. 86 pp. Illustrated. Showing 
a true copy of the approval of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 
a Fieeareg a proper glazing specification, based on the Underwriters’ 
eport. 
Catalog B. J.8. 6x9 in. 


68 pp. 
People In. 


Illustrated. Key to Getting the 


STUCCO BASES ‘ 
Bishopric Manufacturing Co., 103 Este Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Homes Built on the Wisdom of Ages. Catalog. 6x9 in. 48 pp. 
Illustrated. Describing the use of Bishopric stucco board and 

Bishopric sheathing board. 


STUCCO, MAGNESITE 


American Materials Company, 101 Park Avenue, New York; Weed 
Street and Sheffield Avenue, Chicago, Ill 
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Z Architectural Service Sheets. 834 x 11 in. Illustrated. Working Lede Sheen acaba oe ee and Sheffield Avenue, 
Z drawings of Beeeucton, with standard specifications for design cago, Ill. see American Cl 0. 
GZ and construction of same. 
Z Philip Carey Co., The, Cincinnati, Ohio i gy cay 
Architects Specifications for Carey Building Material. x in. 
Z 48 pp. Illustrated. TERRA COTTA 


Atlantic Terra Cotta Co., 1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Questions Answered. Booklet, 74% x 544 in. 32 pp. Illustrated. 
A synopsis of questions most frequently asked by architects in rela- 


Illinois Zinc Company, 280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
Pure Rolled Zinc. (Corrugated and Plain Sheets.) Booklet. 314 x64 


in. . Illustrated. Facts regarding adaptability of zine for \ . 0 t 
refi Bndaitications of pereead =i sheet: Weights per tion to terra cotta, with brief but complete answers ; contains many 
square. Comparative gauge lists. : illustrations. ; 

The Roof That’s Always New. Booklet. 33¢x6in. 12 pp. Illus- National Terra Cotta Society, 1 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


trated. Story of Ilinois Zinc Shingles, their everlasting and artistic Standard Construction, Indexed, bound volume. 104 x 16 in. 


qualities. Information regarding a complete zinc roof, shingles, 90 pp. 70 Illustrations. Standard forms of terra cotta con- 
starting piece, valley, ridge and hip piece. struction ee eet Rey. : . te : “ 
Johns-Manville, Inc., Madison Avenue and 41st Street, New York. “The School.” 1074 x 1 In. Pp. | ustrations. Types 
Johns-Manville Colorblende Asbestos Shingles. Ge oes 34 x 6 in. a te with short descriptive articles. Volume I, 
32 . Illustrated. Prices, construction data and specifications. agate. ace : Z 
ly Roofing and Building Materials. Catalog. 34 x 6 The Theatre.” 1044 x 13}4 in. 36 pp. 102 Illustrations. Types 


of theatre buildings with short descriptive articles. Volume II, 
brochure series. 5 
“The Store.” 1044 x 134 in. oe : 

store buildings with short descriptive articles. 


in. 24 pp. Illustrated. Describes building materials such as 
asbestos wood, sound deadening and insulating felts, waterproofing, 
etc. 

Ruberoid Co., The (formerly the Standard Paint Co.), 95 Madison 


34 pp. 60 Illustrations. Types of 
Volume III, 


Z Avenue, New York, N. Y. 3 aneads Saet cle On Th 2528 Clyb ri 
Z reenors. for Laying Built-up Roofs. Booklet. 834 x 11 in. ted rbadaret erra otta *s e, ybourn ve., 
GY Illustrated. eae! : eS : 
Z i i e Booklet. 814 x 1l in. 77 pp. Illustrated. Showing in a concise 
Z ~ gained Facts Worth Knowing. Booklet. 6x9 in. 16 pp. Illus ay the usefulness of terra cotta. 
Z N. & G. Taylor Company, 300 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
J Selling tenons Sa log Peonne. wear 6% ; a4 in. on re. 

Illustrated. escribes the various advantages of the use of hig q ri 
Z grade roofing tin, gives standard specifications, general instruc- THERMOSTATS—See Heating Equipment 
GZ tions for the use of roofing tin, illustrates in detail methods of 
Y application. 
Z TILE, FLOOR AND WALL 
Z SEWAGE DISPOSAL Ageorinted re a hapa ator gy he a Hr _ Pa. : YA 

i i i ARS Pet! Ag ring the Crowds to Your Market. ooklet. x in. 

Z idee all ge erage Yi = oh nee Likerated De- Illustrated. The use of Tile for the modern sanitary market. seg 
Z tailed drawings and specifications covering water supply and Swimming Pools. Booklet. 844 x 1l in. 32 pp. Illustrated. A 


sewage disposal systems. handbook on swimming pools and their construction. 
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Z SRW Vr oooh... _’WDW’WWw 4 Zs XK WG] FEC>DNDHRAEEEL AEE RCEFQFKFKHr__ PUAAAAMAMAC_C_ A A_A_-_adAaA iw ; 4 
% ZY 
Z SELECTED LIST OF MANUFACTURERS’ PUBLICA- Y Z Z 
j : __ The Standard and oth 
Z TIONS — Continued from page 67 ZY S tan ard and other Z 
] Z 4 7; a 
= lic D 
ebpral depaeth aed leat cre) Z 4 ontract Vocuments j 
Y renee Cee PR ata my nme - ig svieatietad Z Z 2 Z 7 
Z Alundum Safet ile. Booklet. | x 8 in. pp. “Zig Z 
Y Description of material and its installation. Z Y oO t e merican Y 
Z Tests of Alundum Tile. Booklet. 5 x 8 in. 18 pp. Illustrated. GG ; Z 
Y rey act its composition and proves its adaptability for its in- Z Z n t i tute oO Z 
Y numerable purposes. ZG Z 
Z TILE, HOLLOW Z ZY h Z 
Z GZ G Z 
Z saggy ey id Tile Association, Dept. 1812, Conway Bldg., Z Z rc itects Z 
Y hicago, Ill. 3 hs ee ee ] 
Z Handbook of Hollow Building Tile Construction. 844 x 11 in. Y Z K 5 Z : 
Y 104 Pp. Heer Complete gon aa most relapse methods Z Z Equitable and Creditable Z 
Z of hollow tile building construction an eproofing. ZG Fa Z 
Z National Fire Proofing Co., 250 Federal St. Pittsburgh, Pa. j Z To Architect, Owner and Contractor Z 
Wal truction etin " x 1llin. pp. r Y x 
Z mare A: temation’ ani Sb subject of hollow tile wall construction. Z Y The Standard Contract Documents of the American Z 
Z say spain feslletteganey, V-teamsipe pps Gone De tanacrs oats ng wate mpeg Z Institute of Architects are now on sale by dealers Z | 
otographs and floor plans of typical workingmen’s ho c Wig ? é 5 . 

Z Natco on the Farm. 84% x 11 in. 38 pp. Illustrated. A treatise Z J in office and drafting supplies in all of the large Z é 
Z on the subject of fire safe and permanent farm building construction. Y Y cities of the country. Z 7 
Y Fireproof Buildings of Natco Hollow Tile. page oh nk ait Re Z Z yj . 
Z ee lr ps Showing the use of Natco Hollow e for Z Z TITLES—PRICES FOR SINGLE COPIES y 
Z Z Z Agreement and General Conditions in cover_____-------_ shes Z 
Y Beg General Conditions without Agreement ___-_____---_---- ° Z 
Z seein ane : Z Z Agreement without General Conditions ._-_________-_-_. 05 Z 
Z Crane Co., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. Z Y Bosd of Saratvehin > eae Z 
Z No. 50 Steam Pocket Catalog. 4 x 644 in. 775 pp. Illustrated. Z Z VED. sonc anno i -s en ee 04 Z 
Y Describes the complete line of the Crane Co. Z Y Form of Subcontract S-eaitieilela taaeiehartar-unaiceiane tate J 
Z Jenkins Bros., 80 White Street, New York. ee Y Letter of Acceptance of Subcontractor’s Proposal ___.... .03 Z ; 
Y The Valve oe Good Heating System. Booklet. 434 x 74 in. Y Y Cover (heavy paper with valuable notes) --_.__-_---____- .01 Z 
Y 16 pp. _ Color plates, : : AS ee Complete set in cover -_._.22/..1. .) 2 -30 Z { 
Z cher fhe lab EES, coe poe ome esate ae Z Z Complete trial set prepaid for thirty cents in stamps Z 

1 5 Soe ae ' 
Y Warren Webster & Co., Camden, Now: : Y Y ; Z 
Y The Webster Type N Modulation Valves. Catalog. 8x 10}4in. 8 pp. Y Z These Documents have received the full approval Z } 
Z Ulustrated. Describing a quick response, conveniently operated, Y Y : ; ; B d g 
Z and simple radiator supply valve. ict is Y Y of the Institute, through its Conventions, Boar Z ‘ 
% The Webster Sylphon Trap. Booklet. 8x10}4in. 12 pp. Illustrated. GZ g ; Z F 
Z Explaining the importance of the properly operating radiator return Y Y of Directors and Officers. They are the outcome of Z 
%Y trap. Z Z continuous work of many years by a Standing y i 
Z ZB ZA . . . hi Z. 
Y ZG Committee on Contracts and Specifications. This Z * 
Z ZY , Pe Z 
Z fee see NY Z Z Committee, comprising some of the ablest American Z 
GZ Globe Ventilator Co., Dept. P., Troy, N. Y. GZ G f : Aah Z 
Z Globe Ventilator’s Catalog. 6x9 in. 32pp. Illustrated. Z Z architects, was assisted by the Institute s forty Z 
% Z Y Chapters; advised by eminent legal specialists in Z 
Z WALL BOARDS Z Z contract law, and aided by representatives of the Z 
Z eo elgg aay gh eng: Srp iso fe Qin. 32 Z Z leading construction interests of the United States. Z . 
ZY Carey Board for Better Building. Catalog. 6 x 9 in. pp. Z ZY ; Y 
Y Illustrated. ee Pe bake ZY The forms have been officially approved by the Z 
Z ear is arma eames aidan hed tin Coast Z Z National Association of Builders’ Exchanges, the Z 
Z Walls of Worth. Booklet. 8% x 11 in. 24 pp. diner De- Z Z National Association of Master Plumbers, the Z 
Y scribes Sheetrock, the fireproof wall board, its advantages and uses, %Z Y 5 Aria f Z 
% ZY National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors o Z 
Y Y Y ° . . x Z 
y WATERPROOFING Z y the Raited States, the ia pe rere Z 
Z — Ruberoid Co., The, 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. rawee ZY tractors Association of the United States, t e Nat- Z 
Z jap Leal Si gerald Repco eA pa kiveeegsiogab yg ack 2a 4 ional Association of Marble Dealers, the Building Y 
Y waterproofing compound for concrete, stucco, cement, mortar, etc. Y Y F ‘ ste a Y 
y ZY Granite Quarries Association, the Building Trades Z 
Z Z any A ; 
Z WATER SOFTENERS Z Z Employers Association of the City of New York Z 
Y Permutit Company, The, 440 Fourth Ave., New York, NAY GY Y and the Heating and Piping Contractors National %Y 
Y Permutit-Water softened to No (Zero) Hardness. Booklet. 84x %Y % bn ‘ati Z ; 
Z llin. 32 pp. Describing the original Zeolite process of softening % Y ssociation. Z 
Z water to zero hardness. An essential for homes, hotels, apart- Y Z Y 
Y ment houses, swimming pools, laundries, textile mills, paper mills, Y Y OTHER CONTRACT FORMS Z 
Y ice plants, etc., in hard water districts. Y Y Form of Agreement between Owner and Y 
Y J Z Architect on the Percentage Basis ....___-________ $0.05 Z 
Z GZ GY Form of Agreement between Owner and Z 
7 WINDOW UARRNARE eh Z Z Architect on the Fee Plus Cost System _......... 05 Z 

neer Com , Mich. : E 
Z wawhaee Simplex Windows. Catalog. 814x104 in. 16 pp. Illus- J ZY Circular of 2 Abana a = i Plus Cost 03 Z 
Z trated. Complete information, with measured details, of Kawneer J Z System (Owner-Architect) “<_.iu. 2. _22 ‘ Z 
ZG Simplex Weightless Reversible Window Fixtures, made of solid Y Z Form of Agreement between Owner and Z 
Y bronze. Shows installations in residences and buildings of all sorts. GZ. Y Contractor (Cost Plus Fee Basis) _____.......------ 10 Y 
%Y Detail Sheets and Installation Instructions. Valuable for architects GY Z Circular of Toloimaation on Cast Plus Ger Z 
% and builders, ; Z. % System (Owner-Contractor) ...2..-..2.U.f. oe -06 Y 
Y Samson Cordage Works, Boston, Mass. 7 Y Y Z 
J Catalog. 34x64 in. 24pp. Illustrated. Covers complete line. Z Z Notice to Z j 
Y Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., The. Bridgeport, Conn. GZ GY ‘ E 
Z "Booklet. a SY, x9in. 42 pp. Illustrated. Covers a complete Z Z Architects, Builders and Contractors Z 
Z line of chains, hardware and specialties. Z Z All of the above Contract Forms and Circulars may Z 
y ZZ be obtained singly or in lots from local dealers. If Z 
7, WINDOWS, CASEMENT Z Z your dealer cannot supply you promptly and at the Z 
G  Crittall Casement Window Co., 2703 East Atwater Street, Detroit, Y GY above prices send your order and his name to the Y 
J a 18. 9x12in. 56 Vicstrabed Y Y Executive Secretary, A. I. A., The Octagon House, Y 
Y ~atalog No. 18. 9x 12in. pp. ustrated. G ZG re : 7 
Y Hoffman Mfg. Go., Andrew, 900 Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. ZG Washington, D.C. Sample documents mailed up ] 
Y Hofiman Casements. Architects’ Portfolio. 814 x 11 in. Loose-leaf. Z on receipt of stamps. Remittances may be by Y 
Z Large scale working details for mill-work and installation. ; Y Y check, money-order, cash or stamps. Z 
Z F. S. Details 20 x 23 in. and 15 x 22 in. Working details for mill-work % % : i Z 
Z and installation. ot ZG All orders filled on the day received. Transportation Z 
Z Homme anements Catsiogsas’ LRwbat «Aa Bens pp, Mlvstrated. Z Z prepaid on those amounting to $1.00 net or more. Z 
Z Hope & | “12i4 x 18% in. 30 pp. Illustrated. Full size details of Y Z The adoption and consistant use of these contract Z 
Y outward and inward opening casements. Z Z forms is recommended to the Architect who_ wishes Z 
Y ZG his office to be known for its thorough, incisive Z 
Z WOOD — See Lumber Y % business methods. Ys 
% PMAHQAQA A MKKrKAAAAAAATITIIAN_{_._AW_{AgAs_A{gA_g_ Ag Wd. Z % SSSA SSSA SSS SSS SSS SSSI 
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Johnson’s 
PerfecTone Under-Coat Used 


The Rising Decorating Co., is one of the 
largest and most successful operators in 
Chicago. They have built up their business by em- 
ploying the best mechanics—using the best materials, 
and giving their customers the finest kind of service. 
Mr. Rising used Johnson’s PerfecTone 
Under-Coat for finishing the interior of the 

’ beautiful new Drake Hotel at Chicago—one of the 
finestin the country. Johnson’s PerfecTone Under- 
Coat was used only after exhaustive experiments and 
in comparison with numerous brands, 


JOHNSON’S PERFECTONE 
UNDER-COAT and ENAMEL 


Jounson’s PERFECTONE UNDER-Coart is the 
perfect foundation for an enamel job—it is elastic, 
durable, non-porous, has great covering power, 
works freely under the brush and dries hard in 18 
to24hours. It willnot run, sag, lap, chip, check, 
crack or peel. Has wonderful smoothness and 
opacity and will not absorb the enamel. 


Jounson’s PERFECTONE ENAMEL is very 
elastic. It will not fade, chip, check, crack or peel. 
It may be flowed on or brushed out. Made in Satine 
and High Gloss in white and.standard tints, 


Prove these statements at our expense—use attached 
coupon for free samples. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON 


“‘The Wood Finishing Authorities”’ 


RACINE, WIS., U.S. A. 


*TERIon 


See 
JOHNSON & 
SON, Dept.A.F.- 12 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 
Please send me pint 

samples of JOHNSON’S 

PERFECTONE UNDER- 

COAT and ENAMEL free 
and postpaid. 


Shade: preferred... ..cers oeaaaen 


See pages 1260-1261 Sweet’s, 
for Architect’s Specifications 
on Johnson’s Artistic Wood 


Finishes. The best dealer to carry your linein 
= ie : 
Enamel |E | a5 
| this locality is...cccecccccscccccseve ° 
INAIMC. s ctecnn orn ise es 004 sacln'ein seiueimais ee 


: el 
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Address. .cccccccesccccccccesvccccccesesases 
— City and State. ..ececeseceseccccceccerereeeeecens 
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ROME 


BRASS & COPPER 


Striking in beauty 
—supreme in service 


Which way will he turn next? The fancy of this 
mighty chanticleer is as changeable as the wind, but 
the material of which he is made is unchanging. On 
top of the new Heckscher Building this proud cock 
maintains a constant vigil through fair and stormy 
weather. He is unaffected by the elements that sweep 
around him, for the copper of which he is made is 
impervious to their attack. 


This weather vane, the largest in America (13 feet 
high and 10 feet wide), is patterned in sheet 
copper, hammered into shape to the de- 
sign of Messrs. Warren and Wetmore, 
Architects. Its eminence and beauty will 
be everlasting. 


This imposing figure is made of Rome 
Quality Sheet Copper, which was pur- 
chased through the U. T. Hungerford 
Brass and Copper Company. Rome Qual- 
ity Sheet Copper was selected because of 
its superior adaptability to shaping and 
the permanence which its use assures. 


The above drawing is reproduced by 
permission of New York World from an 
illustration appearing in that newspaper 
under date of October 9, 1921. 
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ROME BRASS AND COPPER COMPANY~ ROME, NY. 


BRASS ROM EF correr 


December, 1921 
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Cross-section of a Barrett 
Specification Roof. Note 
the uniform distribution 
of Pitch between the 
layers of Felt. 


™ 
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ae Specification Roof — 
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The bond behind 
ee The Barrett 


m, 
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VERYONE admits that a bond issued by The United States Fidelity & 
Guaranty Company is surer protection against roof repair expense than any 
guarantee. 


“But,” owners and architects sometimes say, “I don’t care so much about the 
cost of repairs. What I want to avoid is leaks—and even your Surety Company 


Bond can’t keep the roof from leaking.” 


They’re wrong! The bond does keep the 
roof from leaking. For the bond behind The 
Barrett Specification Roof is more than insur- 
ance against maintenance expense— 


It is positive proof that the roof was laid 
by a roofing contractor who has earned a 
reputation for honest, dependable work. For 
only such roofers are permittéd to lay Barrett 


Specification Bonded Roofs. 


It is positive proof that a Barrett Inspector 
was present on the job—present to see that 
the highest grade pitch and felt were used in 
quantities sufficient to give maximum strength 
and durability—present to see that the heavy 
top coat of pitch was poured and in it the 
gravel or slag surface was properly imbedded 
to insure as high a degree of fire protection as 
any roof can possibly provide. Barrett 


Specification Roofs take the base rate of fire 
insurance. 


When a roof is built by a reliable roofer, and 
in strict conformance with The Barrett 
Specification, it is practically impossible for 
leaks or other roof troubles to develop until 
long after the expiration of the 20 or IO year 
bonded _ period. 

This is why The Barrett Specification 
Bonded Roof costs less per year of service 


than any other kind of flat roof. 


Full details regarding these bonded roofs and copies 
of The Barrett Specification sent free on request 


The Company G2 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis 

Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsburgh Detroit New Orleans 

Birmingham Kansas City Minneapolis Dallas Nashville 

Syracuse Seattle Peoria Atlanta Duluth 

Salt Lake City Bangor Washington Johnstown Lebanon 

Youngstown Milwaukee Toledo Columbus Richmond 

Latrobe Bethlehem Elizabeth - Buffalo Baltimore 

Omaha Houston Denver Jacksonville 

THE BARRETT COMPANY, LimirTep: Montreal Toronto Winnipeg 
Vancouver St. John, N.B. Halifax, N.S, 
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WIRING CHANGES MADE EASY % 


NEW metal base with a sanitary and adjustable bronze mop-mould and 

two large concealed yet easily accessible raceways for high and low 
tension wires built into one building trim of unsurpassed beauty by the 
Dahlstrom Craftsmen. 


a 
. 


By the use of Dahlstrom Conduo-Base you impart that luxury of finish to your 
building you have been wishing for so long, and at the same time make 
possible the luxury of electric base outlets of any type or number at any 
point in a room the tenant's arrangement of furniture may require at less 
cost to the owner than heretofore possible. 
A real scientific solution of the electric; wir- 
ing problem in modern building. 


Our folder ‘‘Conduo-Base’,’’ will be 
gladly sent upon request 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 


425 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, N. Y. 


New York Detroit Chicago 
25 Broadway 1331 Dime Bank Bldg. 19 So.tLaSalle St. 


ld 


Vdd 


Ys 


Wi 


Representatives in 
All Principal Cities 


y 


doors because of ex- 


of ENGLAND 


essential that you 7 A collection of 32 plates, 84 x 11 inches, printed on 
one side only of heavy paper, with introductory text 
by C. test Walker, A.LA. 


S 


MMGQAW 


SII 


It is not necessary 
to deprive your cli- 
ents of fire-safe 


MQAQLi 


make a large outlay 
where such doors 
are required by law. 


O any one interested in the design 
of small churches this collection of 
plates will be most valuable. They illus- 


In buildings the 
country over archi- 
tects are securing 


SSS 


SSSI 


absolute safety with ‘ ZG 
economy by using y trate the most architecturally perfect j 

y . ° e ZY 

examples of these charming buildings Z 

d duced from ph hs 7 

and are repro uce rom P otograp Y 

; : : Y 

made especially for Harvard University 7 

Z 

by Thomas W. Sears. Z 

; Z 

Chesley Doors are made with- Z 
out rivets, bolts or open joints. , : , ZY 
Moldings =e A its part 7 Postpaid to any address in the United States or Canada Z 
of the door. Readily painted Y upon receipt of price Z 
or grained. And—they cost Y F - 4s Y 
Snly slightly more than wood y Bound in paper, 75c. Cloth binding, $1.00 Z 
doors, and 50% to 100% less Y Y 
y Z 

ZY Y 


than hollow metal doors. 

ROGERS AND MANSON COMPANY 
% Publish 

A. C. CHESLEY CO., Inc. Z 142 BERKELEY ST., “apa MASSACHUSETTS 


704A East 133rd Street, New York Z WHY BWW WAU 5 "Ww 11D TF" | nw 4 


See Sweet's and write 


NY MGW{GAAGA 
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Mr. Architect, 
—What Would You Have Done? 


The good citizens of Arlington wanted a very fine High 
School. 

The complete structure was most attractive and con- 
formed with state laws. Stair wells were fire-resistive; 
basement ceilings protected with metal lath and plaster. 
In short, this structure exemplified the last word in school 
construction, until — 


The Fire 


—a sharp blaze in the chemical supply room in one of the 
upper floors where a “saving” had been effected by using 
ordinary instead of Metal Lath. The estimated total 
damage was $25,000. But the National Fire Protection 
Association says: 

“Tt would have entailed an additional expense of only 
$3,000 at the most (a saving of $22,000) when the building 
was erected to have protected the upper floors as well as the 
lower with Metal Lath.” 

Which would have been truer economy! 

Samples of metal lath and reference book — “Fireproof 
Construction” — sent upon request. 


North Western Expanded Metal Company 
934 OLD COLONY BUILDING 
Chicago 


New York Atlanta Los Angeles Boston Cincinnati Minneapolis 
St. Louis Dallas 


~~ 
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ROM where Steel is made to 

where Steel is used—surpass- 
ing quality is the foundation of 
high reputation. 


It is the super-service afforded by KEYSTONE 
Copper Steel that is responsible for its favor 
and constantly growing demand. By proof 
of actual time and wear, it is the most service- 
able and rust-resistant material that can be 
used for sheet metal work or roofing products. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pin Spur Pa. 
Chicago Cincinnati Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis 


Export Re eprese entatives: UNITED STATES STEEL Propucts Company, New York Cit 
Pacific Coast Represe tative: : Unrtrep StaTEs STEEL Propuctrs Company, San Francisco, Los Ange ‘pa Portland, Seattle 
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KEYSTQNE 


COppER st! 


HE certain excellence of the 
products of this Company 1s 
coupled with the successful up- 
building of business. 


ee 
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. = Send for new set of Weight Cards for Black RM : 

ae : aS7 Ae, ; 

" and Galvanized Sheets—also our “Poy, 
perpetual Calendar. era 
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Black and Galvanized Sheets 
Tin and Terne Plates, Etc. 


Careful manufacture, correct price and recog- 
nized merit assure important economies to 
the consuming trades. Architects and users 
will find it to their advantage to avail them- 
selves of the service and facilities we offer. 


American Sheet and Tin Plate Company 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sheet and Tin Mill Products of every description, including Black Sheets, Galvanized Sheets, Tin and Terne Plates, Electrical Sheets, 
Corrugated and Formed Roofing and Siding Materials, Special Sheets for Stamping, 

Wellsville Polished Steel Sheets, Automobile Body Sheets, Deep Drawing Sheets, Fire Door Stock, Black Plate, Etc. 
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The New Model E Electric in Use at 145 W. 55th St., New 
York City. Fred T. Ley Co., Architects & Contractors 


The New Model E Electric 
—Latest G&G Telescopic 
Hoist 


HIS latest G&G Hoist possesses many 

distinct improvements over the old 
Model E Electric. It is even more eco- 
nomical in operation, and is if anything 
more sturdy in construction. A very im- 
portant new feature is the lowering of 
loads by gravity, thus saving current 
consumption. 

PERFORMANCE 

It was a G&G Model E, at Hotel Grand, New 
York, that raised 3500 cans of ashes in one contin- 
uous operation following the accumulation after a 
heavy winter storm. This without mechanical 


failure of any kind, and this Hoist continues to give 
entire satisfaction. 


It was a G&G Model E Electric Hoist at the Hotel 
Navarre, New York, that upon being tested for 
current consumption showed an average cost of 
operation of only one cent for raising and lowering 
every 45 cans. 


Our new catalog has been sent you. 
If not received, please inform us 


Specifications in Sweet's Catalog and 
American Architect Specification Manual 


GILLIS & GEOGHEGAN 


544 West Broadway, New York 
Makers of 


The 


Ez 
ELECTRIC 


Telescopic Hoist 


With Automatic Stop and Gravity Lowering Device 


$e 


Favrot & Livaudais, Ltd., 


Hibernia Bank and Trust Company, New Orleans, La. 


Geo. A. Fuller Co., 


Architects General Contractors 


RELIANCE 
KALAMEIN 
DOORS 


Were chosen as a part of the construction which 
places the laurels for modern office building design 
upon the 


NEW HIBERNIA BANK 
BUILDING 


| fey erecting this structure it was necessary that 
the most lasting and efficient doors be used. 
As a consequence the building is equipped with 
all Kalamein doors, jambs and trim, and all ele- 
vator doors are Kalamein above the first floor. 
Special Kalamein doors were designed and in- 
stalled in the banking quarters. At the en- 
trance to the building are massive copper- 
covered Kalamein doors. In fact, so thoroughly 
was this type called for in the specifications 
that all of the pipe shaft and elevator cabinet 
doors are also Kalamein doors. 


Write tor free booklet 


Reliance Fireproof Door Co. 
Brooklyn, New York 


December, 1921 
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Compute the Dollars Actually 
Saved by Peelle Doors 


N buildings equipped with Peelle Freight Elevator 
Doors, the actual savings can easily be estimated 
in dollars. 


Whether Regulation Type or Pass-Type, Peelle Doors 
are approved and labelled by the Underwriters’ Labor- 
atories, resulting in lower insurance costs on buildings 
equipped with these doors. 


Peelle Doors assure constant operation of your freight 
elevators, and eleminate costly tie-ups that occur in 
elevator shafts equipped with inferior doors. Their ease 
of operation makes Peelle Doors time and labor savers. 
And the patented truckable feature solidly bridges the 
gap between elevator car and sill, and reduces upkeep 
cost to a minimum. 


The sturdy construction of Peelle Freight Elevator 
Doors enables them to withstand rough handling as 
long as the building itself remains intact. 


Write us today to nave our representative call and 
discuss your elevator door problems. 


PEELLERs§: DOORS 


Counterbalanced-Truckable 


The Peelle Company 
Brooklyn, New York 


REPRESENTATIVE OFFICES 
Chicago Canada: 
Philadelphia Toronto 
Boston Montreal 
Cleveland Syracuse Winnipeg 
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K-3 Kalamein 
Paneled Door, 
three solid 
panels in each 
half. (Labelled 
by Under- 
writers’ and 
Factory Mutu- 
alCompanies.) 
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To Combine Beauty and Utility 


and then add strength, in order that ample measure 
of protection may be afforded by property fence, calls for 
a combination of knowledge and skill that comes only 


from long experience in the service of designing, fabricat- 
ing and erecting fence. 


The Afco trained organization invites you to avail your- 
self of its consulting service, no matter how small or how 
large the problem. 


To supplement our catalog in Sweet's you may care to 


have a copy of our book A-2] 
American Fence Construction Co., 130 W. 34th St., New York 


AF-81 


FENCE that endures— 

because it is made to en- 
dure. The U-bar posts of high 
carbon steel, with their Anchor 
Post anchorage, are permanent 
as tree trunks. The strong chain 
link fabric is so taut as to obviate 
a top rail. Thoroughly galvan- 
ized, no part can weaken by rust, 
for decades. A range in heights 
to satisfy individual require- 
ments. 
We are prepared to mail our special 


Catalog 56 to Architects on applica- 
tion to any address below. 


ANCHOR POST 
IRON WORKS 


HUDSON TERMINAL BLDG. 


52 Church St., New York, N.Y. 


‘SALES AND ERECTION OFFICES 


Béston tesde cotvssinte See 79 Milk St. 
Cleveland:. 27 as0nseea2 se Guardian Bldg. 
Richmond, Va. ..-..-..--- 119 Mutual Bldg. 
Chicagosit.c. = maces 8 So. Dearborn St. 
Mineola, L.I1., N. Y..-..Jericho Turnpike 
Pittsburgh: «<.< cs.ccncese 2011-13 Penn. Ave. 
Hartford, Conn.*.....---+.++: 902 Main St. 
Rochester, N. Y......- 1604 Main St., East 
Philadelphia. ...Real Estate Trust Building 
2372-G 


ANCHOR POST fences 
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(Right) 
LAIRD SCHOBER | 
_ COMPANY 
23d and Market Sts. | 
Philadelphia 
Wm. Steel & Sons Co. 
Architects 


(Below) 
PUSEY & JONES 
Wilmington 
Del. 


SED in industrial plants, mercantile 

houses, freight and car sheds the coun- 
try over. Endorsed by leading architects 
and engineers everywhere. 


Wilson Rolling Steel Doors effect econ- 
omy in building. Durable in construction. 
Easy to install and operate. Overhead and 
out of the way when not in use, saving 
valuable floor and wall space. Super- 
strong, fireproof. Operated by hand, by 
chain or crank gear, or by motor. 


Rolling WOOD Doors—For use wher- 


ever metal rolling doors are not applicable, 


Standard for forty-five years 


Rolling STEEL Doors 


Underwriters’ Label Service 


MAKE YOUR BUILDING FIREPROOF 


especially in chemical plants and round- 
houses. Specially treated wood and bronze 
fittings to withstand corrosive fumes. When 
raised to 10 feet from the lintel, it auto- 
matically clears the opening and stops 
exactly at the lintel. 


Our offices in principal cities put our 
Engineering Department at your instant 
service for details of Wilson products. 
Wilson prices have been reduced as much 
as possible consistent with our policy of 
45 years in giving each Wilson customer 
the highest Quality and Service. 


Write for circulars. Details also in Sweet’s Architectural and Engineering Catalogues 


THE J. G. WILSON CorporaTION 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES : 8 WEST 40th STREET, NEW YORK;* FACTORIES: NORFOLK, VA. 
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=SIMCORE= 
WIRES AND CABLES 


National Electrical Code Standard 
Every completed length of “Simcore” is subjected to voltage 
tests ranging, according to size, from 334% to 100% in excess 
of Underwriters’ requirements. 


These tests not only insure superior quality, but are a measure of that quality 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE @ 


MANUFACTURERS 
612 HOWARD ST. 201 DEVONSHIRE STREET 15 S. DESPLAINES ST. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. BOSTON 9, MASS. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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BINDE R s 
for 
The Architectural Forum 


O those subscribers who want a convenient 

method of keeping their files in a good work- 
able condition, we offer a low-cost binder of 
good quality that meets all requirements. 
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MINERAL 
WOOL 


for 


FIREPROOFING 
DEADENING OF SOUND AND 
INSULATION OF HEAT 
AND COLD IN 
RESIDENCES 


COLD STORAGE, ETC. 


Moderate in Cost 
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The covers are of heavy cloth-covered board 
with strong reinforcing bars at the back. The 
copies may be easily inserted or removed without 
the necessity of any cutting or mutilation. The 
are held in place by narrow steel strips wha 
hook over upright steel posts, made in sections 
so that the binder is equally serviceable for a 
few copies or for an entire volume. The title is 
stamped in gold on the front cover. 


III Ogygy 
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In addition to a regular supply provided for The 
Forum in its present size, we are able to offer a 
limited number of the former size, printed with 
either title, The Brickbuilder or The Architec- 


tural Forum. The same price applies to all. In 


SSSR 
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Easily Applied 7 7 ordering, state which is wanted. 
y y Sent postpaid to any address in the United States 
. Z %Y for $1.75. 
United States Mineral Wool Co. ZZ THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 
280 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK CITY J Z 142 Berkeley Street, Boston 17, Mass." 
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Swampy ground holds no 
terrors for these piles. 


The spirally reinforced steel 
shell into which each pile 
is cast is left in place—it 
prevents mixture of ground 
water with the concrete, 
as well as withstanding 
ground pressure. 


Feet of piling placed to date 
Over 


15,000,000 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co. 


NEW YORK, 140 Cedar Street 
CHICAGO, 111 W.. Monroe Sireet 


Raymond Concrete Pile Co., Ltd., Montreal, Quebec 
Branch Offices in all Principal Cities 


“4 Form for Every Pile—A Pile for Every Purpose’ 


4 
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Exterior 
Lighting 


Fixtures 


[=e 


Frequently in designing a 
building the architect feels 
that exterior lighting fixtures 
would add appreciably to 
the beauty of his creation, 
but the expense of specially 
designed fixtures is prohibi- 


tive. 
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ALRER ERS ners 


To meet such contingencies 
we issue a catalogue showing 
over 200 artistic designs of 


SSS - Se -S -S 


Lord & Taylor, Fifth Avenue, New York i Lamp Standards, Brack- 
i ets and Lanterns. 
« e ® it 
Frink Lighting | | z 
No. 205 Our complete catalogue will be mailed 
for Stores i. ae 2 
upper globe 


SMYSER-ROYER CO. 


Main Office and Works: York, Pa. 
Philadelphia Office : 1609 Sansom Street 


The architect handling a store prob- i 
lem will finda firmally inthe Frink [| 
Engineering Department. 
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We know that proper illumination is not 1 ISSIR OOOO 
: 7d 
only a matter of efficiency but one of the [7 


best advertisements the store can have. 
The Frink System is based on an intimate ry 
knowledge of the very varying needs of each fH 


@ Safety Panel Boards 
and Cabinets are used 
in the Arcade Building, 
the newest, and in many 
ways the finest, office 
structure in St. Louis. 


department. It covers general illumina- 
tion, also units for galleries, show cases and 
windows. 


Frink System of 
Synthetic Lighting i 


Applied to show windows, this puts at the 
disposal of the window dresser attention- 
compelling color effects comparable only to | 
those of the stage. It is used by such stores 


ee ee 


zi gst 5 oa 
| James McCreery & Co. sah 6 ots ae E 
in Lord & Taylor mesma 
R. H. Macy Co. Cee S f ty 
in Abraham & Straus “7 ee cA e 
| Catalog 424Tdescribes in detail the Frink Panel Boards & Cabinets 
Lighting System‘ for stores, and should be in are sectionally covered, thereferemanma 
ks every architect’s library. * oughly accessible — easy to install — easy 


to inspect orrepair. Write for Bulletin A.F., 
fully describing them. 


LP FRIN K, Inc. rank otdam Electric Co. 


Mt} 24th Street and 10th Avenue, New York, N. Y. iff GENERAL OFFICES: ST. LOUIS. MO.. U.S.A 
FA CHICAGO, ILL. PHILADELPHIA, PA. eesti bide oO. Branches: DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS CINCINNATI DALLAS 
Wrigley Building Fuller Building 9010 Euclid Ave. E 
= y SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 5 iets CINCINNATI, oO. ! KANSAS CITY NEW ORLEANS CHICAGO 
‘ 77 O'Farrell St. 17 Gree: wood Building Manufacturers of A. C. and D. C. Knife Switches, 
¢ Panel Boards, Cabinets and Major Theatre Equip- 


ment, Fan Hanger Outlets and Floor Outlet Boxes 
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ULITE 


PATENTED AND TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


The Ideal Light for Every Purpose 


High ceilings offer no 
difficulty when rooms are 
equipped with Brascolites 


pany’s general offices after a careful consideration of the problem 

and various tests extending over a period of more than a year. 
Competent architects and engineers of the Telephone Company, as well 
as engineers outside their organization, were consulted and all factors 
which should enter into the selection of lighting equipment were care- 
fully considered in the light of experience gained from long time opera- 
tion of sample fixtures. 


B, panv’s general were selected for the Illinois Bell Telephone Com- 


That the Brascolite has solved the problem in this case is evidenced 
by the photograph. The ceiling in this room is extremely high and 
heavily beamed. The space is used for general office work of a par- 
ticularly exacting nature, and a fairly high intensity was considered 
necessary as well as thorough diffusion and uniformity. An amber 
tone to the light was considered desirable. 


Specially designed fixture of compo con- 4 . : - : 
aphaerisd with old ivory tinted reflector Tests were made with various systems and a special Brascolite with 


base and ceiling band finished in antique ‘“calcite’’ bowl and old ivory tinted reflector was selected as conform- 
gold. Bowl of calcite glass ing most nearly to all of the rigid requirements. Even in the case of 
the extremely high ceiling the entire room presents a well lighted ap- 
pearance — a splendid illustration of the Brascolite slogan,— “Better 
Light Saves the Sight.” 


Our general Catalogue No. 8 pictures and describes the Standard 
Brascolite line — a Brascolite for every purpose. Let us send you a 
copy. We also have for distribution a series of special catalogues on 
lighting equipment to meet special requirements. Write us for the 
one that interests you, No. 1 — Hospitals; No. 2 — Banks and Office 
Buildings; No. 3 — Schools, Colleges and Y. M. C. A. buildings. 


& Our Designing and Engineering Departments are at your service, 
without obligation, for any special requirements. 


The Brascolite Company, St. Louis, U. S. A. 


Division of the St. Louis Brass Manufacturing Company 
Branch Offices 
Sales and Service 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Cincinnati Detroit Kansas City Los Angeles 
Minneapolis New Orleans New York Oklahoma City Omaha Philadelphia 


BETT ER LIGA T B © - Canadian Pistriba per 
, hern Electric C 
SAVES the SIGHT | Northern Electric Compary 


Montreal 
REG.US PAT.OFF LU CO 
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marxeD LUMBER and TIMBERS 


WHEN BUYING LUMBER Consider Value as well as Price 


“Ts it the best buy in the long run?” ‘Will it fill the bill?” are the questions to be an- 
swered before getting down to dollars and cents. In other words, there can be no compro- 
mise with poor lumber and timbers where strength and durability are the main essentials. 

Behind every piece of Long-Bell lumber, there is more than forty years of lumber experience 
and into every piece goes our reputation, because we brand our product with our trade-marked 
name. This means identification all the way from mill to user. 

The Long-Bell Lumber Company’s stands of long leaf Southern Pine in the Calcasieu dis- 
trict recognize no superior among woods, commercially available, where strength and dura- 
bility are essential. From tree to loading dock our products are subject to vigilant inspection 
and our strict adherence to the grading rules, together with careful manufacturing, results in 
lumber with a reputation for uniform high quality. 


Upon request we will send architects,7without charge, a copy of our book, “From Tree To Trade,” the 
story of lumber manufacture from the woods to the finished product. Please mention this magazine when 
requesting the book. 

Southern Pine Lumber and Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, Piling, Wood 
Blocks; California White Pine Lumber, Sash and Doors, Standardized Woodwork; Gum and Oak 
Lumber; Oak Flooring. 


The [enc Rett Lumber Company 


R.A.LONG BUILDING = Lumbermen since 1875 KANSAS CITYW. MO. 
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COMPLETE 
IN A SACK! 


VERYTHING! Cement, asbestos, 


mixing compound, waterproofing— 
every component part complete in a 
sack! 


Architects will recognize added security in 
specifying a factory finished material—a 
material which leaves no manufacturing 
difficulties to the man on the job—a prod- 
uct that simply cannot go wrong. 


W rite for particulars 


Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co. American Materials Co. 
Conway Bldg. 101 Park Avenue 
Chicago New York City 


Art Stucco Materials Co., Inc., 12854 Oakland Ave., Detroit 


ELAasTiCcg 


THEIDEALEXTERIO® WALL COVERING 


The most practical & pleasant window in 
any situation. Low first cost —no repairs. 


Apply 103 PARK AVENUE.NEW YORK. | 
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The Captains and the Kings 
“Depart” 


“THE last workman has packed his tools and gone. The 
builder’s job is finished. Through the empty house 
the architect passes, taking it all in for the last time, room 


by room. 


It is his job—his life’s work. No matter who buys the 
house, no matter who uses the house, the architect’s title 
to the soul of the structure will stand unchallenged as 
long as the walls themselves stand. 


It is his job. His vision guided 

the stroke of every hammer, of 

every chisel, of every trowel, of 

every brush. Thought endures 

forever, while labor has an end. 
* * * 


Yet there was a time when the 
architect contributed more than 
design, form, harmony—he was 
himself a master builder, work- 
ing with his men—himself a 
manufacturer also, forging and 
shaping iron, brass, copper, and 
bronze. 


To others long since have fallen 
the duties of forge and anvil, 
smelter and crucible, hammer 
and trowel. The substance of the 


house is no longer one with its 
thought. 


No longer one, substance and 
thoughtarestillinseparable. Inert 
and meaningless the stone, brass 
and wood until summoned by the 
power of the architect’s thought. 
Disembodied, equally meaning- 
less is the carefully sketched 
thoughtuntilrealized insubstance 
of steel, wood, and stone. 
* k * 

Architect, Builder, Manufacturer 
—no matter how far apart they 
seem in purpose, in technic, or 
in ambition, the good of one is 
the good of all, and the good of 
all is the good of each. 


That there may arise a more conscious appreciation of this—a spirit 
of closer cooperation—a return of that ancient “Craft fellowship” 
when pencil, hammer and forge worked under one roof—is a mes- 
sage of sincere good will which we are certain will find a responsive 


echo in many hearts. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 


NEW BRITAIN, CONN. 
Makers of Wrought Hardware and Carpenter’s Tools 
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Boece Spot 


Sash Cord 


% 


“Spot it by the Spots” 


SSSI 
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Spot Cord is made of extra quality stock, 
is carefully inspected and is guaranteed free 
from the imperfections of braid and finish 
which make common sash cord wear out 
so quickly. 


MQ 


YAW 


It can be distinguished at a glance by our 
trade mark, the Colored Spots, used only 
with this quality. 


MO 


Send for catalogue and sample card 
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Samson Cordage Works 


Boston, Mass. 
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Stromberg- Gaps 
Telephones 


For Modern Apartment Houses 


These up-to-date equipments contribute much to 
the appearance of an apartment house vestibule. 
Every instrument is fitted with commercial stand- 
ard apparatus of the same high quality as used on 
our public service exchange telephones. 

seas SSS There are various styles of Stromberg-Carlson 
apartment house systems designed for dwellings 
of all sizes and types. 


Write our nearest office for Bulletin No. 15 
containing prices, etc. 


Stromberg-Carlson 
Telephone Mfg. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicago Kansas City 


Toronto 
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A Third of a Century 


That’s our record. We are passing our 
thirty-third milestone of manufacturing 
Caldwell Sash Balances. A record we are 
proud of. Our Sash Balances are still giving 
service where installed over thirty years ago. 


QUALITY that 
PROVEN you can 
is safely 
assurance specify 


CALDWELL SASH BALANCES 


The overhead Balance permits the use of 
narrow mullions. We are better equipped 
than ever to render dependable service. 
Write for Catalogue, ‘Suggestions For 
The Present Day Architect.’’ 


Caldwell Mfg. Co., Files, Rochester, N. Y. 


‘*Giant Metal,’’ ‘‘Red Metal’’ and Steel 
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SASH chains made of our 
“Giant Metal,”” “Red Metal’ 
and Steel have earned a repu- 
tation for their strength, dura- 
bility and wearing qualities 
during their 40 years on the 
market. They will be found in 
most of the prominent buildings 

of the country. 


CABLE chains made of 
Copper and Steel are especially 
adapted for use on elevate 
fire or any large doors where a 

eavy weight is used. We 
also manufacture Transom, 
er Plumbers’, Safety, Basin, 
ath and Tray Chains, and will 


be pleased to furnish further 
information to any party in- 
terested. 


See page 1092, Sweet’s Catalog 


The Smith & Egge Mfg. Co. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
ORIGINATORS OF SASH CHAINS 
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The Webster Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. 


throughout the 
splendid new Webster 
Hotel in Chicago is the 
product of the American 
Window Glass Com- 
pany. 

American Window 
Glass is distinctly a quali- 
ty product, made to meet 
exacting requirements 
both in double or single 
strength. Its evenness 
and freedom from im- 
perfections invariably 
win it preference. 


Architect, Walter W. Ahlschlager. 
Engineers, Fridstein & Co. 
Glazed by Sharp, Partridge & Co. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS GO 


General Oftices - Pittsburgh, Fa. - Branches in leading’ cities as listed in Sweets 
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ALBERT PICK 


208-224 WEST RANDOLPH ST. 


Design School Cafeterias 
With Good Equipment 


Cea HE SCHOOL CAFETERIA, designed for years of enduring service, 
2g must remain a witness to the vision of the Architect. For him- 
self, his client and the school children who will use it, he must 
provide today an eating place that will be worthy of tomorrow. 
To the multitudinous problems confronting him, he must bring to bear 
the dictates of experience and the concentrated knowledge of many 
trained minds. 


A good plan, moreover, requires good equipment to complete it—and 
Albert Pick & Company equipment sets the standard of the world. 


There are in our organization men whose sole duty it is to answer ques- 
tions concerning the planning, equipping and installation of Cafeterias 
in Schools, Industrial Plants, Hospitals and similar Institutions, and to 
present to Architects the latest developments in these fields. Consultation 
facilities with these men are freely extended, without fee or obligation. 


LITERATURE—ASK FOR THE BOOKS THAT INTEREST YOU 


BOOK BH131 School Cafeterias and Domestic Science Equipment. 


BOOK BH61 Industrial Lunch Rooms, Clubs and BOOK BH24 General Catalog of Furnishings, 
Industrial Housing. Equipment and Supplies. 


BOOK BHI11 Equipment for Restaurants, Cafe- BOOK BH39 Soda Fountains and Supplies. 


Farias and Rupce Roem BOOK BH65 Billiard and Bowling Equipment. 


BOOK BH127 Public Service Kitchens. BOOK BH121 Club Room Equipment. 


BOOK BH120 Hotel, Apartment Hotel and Insti- BOOK BH126 Store Fixtures. 


tution, Jostalliations, BOOK BH124 Bakery Equipment. 
BOOK BH130 Door Beds, Kitchenettes and other BOOK BH125 
S 


pace-Saving Fixtures for Residential 


Buildings. BOOK BH122 Barber Shop Equipment. 


Refrigerators. 


Albert Pick & Company is the largest house in the world engaged exclusively in fur- 
nishing and equipping Hotels, Apartment Hotels, Clubs, Hospitals and Institutions, 
Restaurants, Kitchens, School and Industrial Lunch Rooms, Soda Parlors, Billiard 
Halls and Bowling Alleys and other establishments catering to the general public. 


Furnishings & Equipment 
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one of the five School Cafeterias in- 
stalled by Albert Pick & Company 
for the City of Erie, Pa. 


Wee 


BEET 


The Erie Academy High School, 
Wm. B. Ittner, Architect. 


Jor Public Service 
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Cafeteria of the Erie Academy High School, 
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CHAUTAUQUA APARTMENTS, New York City 
Cross & Cross, Architects 
Finished With Liquid Velvet 


Modern Buildings 
and Liquid Velvet 


HE ChautauquaApartments of New 

York City, shown above, are fin- 
ished throughout with Liguid Velvet, 
the perfect flat wall enamel. In fact 
many of the finest apartments, residences 
and public buildings in the country have 
Liquid Velvet walls and ceilings, in line 
with their beautiful interiors and ap- 
pointments. Architects invariably find 
their good judgment complimented, by 
the appreciation of their clients, when 
Liquid Velvet is specified. There are 
many reasons for this. 


For instance— Liquid Velvet shades are deter- 
mined by expert color artists. You find precisely 
the tint needed to perfect your client’s color 
scheme. Furthermore, Liguid Velvet combines 
the beauty of water colors with the durability of 
enamel. 

Liquid Velvet walls and ceilings may be kept 
fresh and clean for years. In fact, the original 
soft color tones and delicate texture of Liquid 
Velvet are freshened by washing. 


Other O’Brien products of unusual merit are: 
Master Varnish, Flexico White Enamel and 
Pyramid Natural Wood Finishes. 


O’BRIEN VARNISH COMPANY 
1141 Washington Avenue, SOUTH BEND, IND. 


** Varnish Makers for Half a Century ’’ 


BAY STATE 
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MURALITE 


HOSE clients who demand quality 

with economy in the interior deco- 
ration of their buildings will be glad to 
know about Muralite—the hot water 
wall finish. It’s sanitary, durable, 
combines great opacity with large 
covering power, and lends itself to 
innumerable artistic effects. Muralite 
gives perfect results over any surface 
at a fraction of oil paint cost. A trial 
specification is sure to develop others. 
Write for data. 


M. EWING FOX COMPANY 


New York Chicago 


ee sect 


California State Bldg. 
Balboa Park, San Diego, Calif. 


Bay State Protection 


The architect’s ideas of beauty are faithfully carried out 
by Bay State Brick and Cement Coating. And it protects 
the buildings he creates. Leading architects specify it. 

It makes all buildings of brick, cement and stucco proof 
against dampness, rain, sun, and foul weather. Write today 
for samples in white and colors and booklet No. 10. 


WADSWORTH, HOWLAND & CO., Inc. 
Paint and Varnish Manufacturers 
Boston, Mass. 


New York Office Philadelphia Office —... 
Architects’ Bldg. 1524 Chestnut Street ““ 


Roy US Pat Of 
THE BAY STATER 


Brick and Cement Coating 
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FRENCH’S 
PEERLESS 
MORTAR 
COLORS 


Get our latest prices on 
Peerless Mortar Colors 
before placing order. 


Samuel H. French 
& Company 


PHILADELPHIA 


Established 1844 Incorporated 1920 


Lincoln, Neb. 


Dwight J. Baum, Architect, 
Riverdale, N. Y. 


Siding finished with 
Cabot’s Old VirginiaWhite. 


The Whitewash- White Stain Effect 


As brilliant and cool as new whitewash and as dura- 
° . 4 . 
ble as paint, but with no “‘painty’’ look. 


Cabot’s 
Old Virginia White 


is unique. It hasall the softness of tone and texture 
of a stain, but isa brighter and truer white than paint. 
It harmonizes perfectly with the roof greens, grays 
and reds of Cabot’s Creosote Stains. 


Full information and samples sent on request 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 

342 Madison Ave., New York 24 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 

525 Market St., San Francisco 331 E. Fourth St., Los Angeles 

Insulating and Deadening Quilt, Brick and Stucco Stains, Old Virginia 
Tints, Conservo Wood Preservative, etc. 


Paul Hyland 
Architect 
Chicago, Ill. 


A Quarter Century of 
Good Will with Architects 


ACK of every Kewanee Water Supply, Elec- 
tric Light or Sewage Disposal System that 
you specify is a quarter of a century of suc- 
cessful experience in building private utilities 

plants for isolated homes, estates, clubhouses, insti- 
tutions and public buildings. And you can specify 
the right Kewanee plant from our more than 150 
styles and sizes with ease and assurance. Our 46 
page bulletin entitled, ‘Specifications’ will help you 
do it. Write for it today and have it in your files. 
We also offer you without charge the facilities and 
experience of our engineering and drafting depart- 
ments. 


PRIVATE UTILITIES COMPANY 


442 S. Franklin Street Kewanee, Illinois 


Varnishes and Finishes 


| aon OMY—conservation both pres- 
ent and future—is best observed by 
specifying interior finishes that will most 
fully realize the architect’s ideals and also 
assure permanent and pleasing effects for 
the client. Ninety-four years’ continuous 
experiment and production have put 
Edward Smith ¢&® Company Varnishes 
and Finishes in a position second to none. 
The knowledge of finishes and their se- 
lection to best advantage that our experts 
have accumulated is at your free disposal 
on request. 
Finished Panels will be mailed to any architect interested 


EDWARD SMITH & CO. 
**Varnish Makers for 94 Years’’ 
West Avenue, 6th and 7th Streets, Long Island City 


P. O. Box 76, City Hall Station, New York City 
Western Branch, 3532-34 South Morgan Street, Chicago 
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a can be no compromise between good and bad 
in a pump. 


It serves or it doesn’t serve the purpose. 


The full recognition of this principle has been responsible 
for the leadership of Goulds in the pumping industry for 
many years. 


The Ever-Widening Circle 


The boy tosses a pebble into the water and creates an ever-widening circle. 
Our organization through its daily contact with architects is creating an 
ever-widening circle of confidence in our equipment and service. 


= a 


You are requested to consult with Goulds engineers regarding your pump- 
ing problems. 
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THE GOULDS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Boston New York Pittsburgh Houston 
Philadelphia Chicago Atlanta Detroit 


AGENCIES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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No. 60 Smith Boiler 


With Smokeless Furnace 
A BOILER of scientific and individual design for burning all fuels 


such as bituminous coal, anthracite coal, lignites, coke, oil and wood 
in conformity with city smoke ordinances. 
Single tier grate design requires a minimum amount of attention, 
eliminates elaborate firing methods and thus insures efficient results 
under all conditions of operation. 
Combustion chamber with ignition aperture provides for complete 
combustion of gases, thus preventing smoke and resulting in high effi- 
ciency and marked economy of operation. 
You can afford to replace your present boiler with a 60 Smith, for the 
economy of a Smith boiler with Smokeless Furnace will pay for such 
an installation in a few years. 


THE H. B. SMITH CO. 


Sales Offices and Warehouses: 


WESTFIELD, MASS. BOSTON CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STARRETT & VAN VLECK 
Architects 
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FLOOR, NEW YORK CURB MARKET 
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The New York Curb Market Brings Fresh Air Indoors 


HE New York Curb has deserted the frenzied pavement of Broad Street for a warm, dry and 
handsome new building on Trinity Place. The busy brokers will still have the freedom and 
exhilaration of the outdoors because 


Sturtevant Equipment 


was chosen to provide complete ventilati 
of important buildings in which you fin 


tory service that Sturtevant methods produce. 


fied engineers to discuss heating and 
of considering plans at an early stage o 


subject may be freely drawn upon. 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY 


ATLANTA, GA. 
306 Walton Bldg. 

BOSTON, MASS. 
555 Mass. Trust Bldg. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 
100 Bedford Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
530 So. Clinton St. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


610 4th National Bank Bldg. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


330 Guardian Bldg. 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


3411 Knight St. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


406 Marquette Bldg. 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASS. 


ventilating problems with you. 
f development so that our wide experience on this technical 


STURTEVANT BRANCH OFFICES 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
36 Pear! Street 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
707 Mutual Bldg. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
411 Hollingsworth Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
804 Met. Life Bldg. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
135 No. Third St. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
711 Park Bldg. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
1024 Granite Bldg. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


2086 Railway Exchange Bldg. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


818 McIntyre Bldg. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


759 Monadnock Bldg. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


1105-1106 White Bldg. 


on along modern approved scientific lines. The long list 
d Sturtevant apparatus is the best evidence of the satisfac- 
Our branch offices in twenty-four cities have quali- 
We invite the opportunity 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
1006 Loan & Trust Bldg. 
B. F. STURTEVANT CO, 
OF CANADA, LTD. 
GALT, ONT. 
MONTREAL 
404 New Birks Bldg. 
TORONTO 
210 Lumsden Bldg. 
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| Average Temperature 
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TEMPERATURE 


TIME (MINUTES) 


Unused Radiation 
is Costly 


Keep it down with 
Dunham Traps 


N the above charts, the area of “Un- 
used Radiation” has been plotted 
from laboratory data. We are con- 
stantly making such tests. They tell 
us accurately how the Dunham Radi- 
ator Trap compares with other traps. 


Your interest is ours—and that is 
the reduction of the “Unused Radia- 
tion” area. When the two temperature 
curves approach the point of coinci- 
dence, then you will have done your 
full duty to your client—and we to 
you. Then rooms will warm up as you 
figured they would; noise and dissatis- 
faction will disappear; more heating 
comfort per ton of coal will become a 
reality. 


It will be of mutual interest for us to 
discuss radiator efficiency. 


Full details of the Dunham Trap, and other 
Dunham Specialties, are given in the 16th edition 
of Sweet’s Index, pages 1498 to 1501. 


HEATING SERVICE 


C. A. DUNHAM CO., 230 East Ohio St., CHICAGO 


52 Branch and Local Sales 
Offices in the United States 
and Canada. 


Foreign Sales Offices in London and Paris 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


Factories: 
Toronto, Canada 


Nothing fancy about 
“GLOBE” Ventilators 


—No thing-a-majigs or do-dads to fuss 
with — nothing wiggles or turns or 
wabbles or twists or creaks or grinds 


or groans. 
—Nothing to wear or rot or break or 


bend. 

—“GLOBE” Ventilators are just 
honest metals substantially put together 
to form the staunch, durable ventilator 
with an unusual exhaust capacity that 
gives thorough satisfaction on “Every 
type of Building under the Sun.” 


May we send you information ? 


Globe Ventilator Company 


Department P, Troy, N. Y. 


SSSNSSAARRARRM RSA 


@ Durabilite! 


of the Gorton Self-Feeding 
Boiler is demonstrated by 
the fact that many of the 7 
boilers installed over 25 
years ago are still in use 
giving entire satisfaction. 


Effici 
iclency 
The Gorton Self-Feeding 
Boilers are built on the 
lines of Power Boilers, using 
the same material, thus se- 
curing the greatest Strength, 
Durability, and highest 
Efficiency. 


The Gorton Self-Feeding Boiler gives a steady heat with 
attention only morning and night; its construction insures 


SSSR AAA 


complete combustion of the gases and prevents the waste 
of coal. 


See pages 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, and 13 of Catalog No. 88. 
OUR NEW NO. 88 CATALOG IS READY — WILL BE SENT UPON REQUEST 


Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 
96 Liberty Street, New York 


All Gorton Self-Feeding Boilers built to the 
“A. S. M. E. Standard ” 
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T. C. Desmond Co. 


General Contractors 


Kelsey Health Heat 
for Housing Propositions 


HESE illustrations show several types of 
houses in the Hartford, Conn., Housing Prop- 
osition. There are 201 of these houses, in every 
one of which is installed a No. 16 or No. 18 Kelsey 


Warm Air Generator. 


The Kelsey system was chosen on the basis of efficiency 
and economy, because it can be proved that the Kelsey 
Warm Air Generator furnishes “more heat to the ton” 
than any other heating system. This fact is due to its 
extra heavy construction and the remarkable effectiveness 
of the unique zigzag tubes which form its fire and combus- 
tion chambers. 


For durability, for economy of coal consumption and for 
adaptability to various types of buildings, the Kelsey Warm 
Air Generator is in a class by itself and is eminently suited 
for all kinds of housing propositions. 


Our Engineering Department will furnish detailed plans 
and specifications. 


Correspondence invited 


NEW YORK OFFICE HE Ke ESE BOSTON (9) OFFICE 


(Corner 46th Street) 


(Trade Mark Registered) 
251 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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KEWANEE 
BOILERS 


Have a STEADY Water Line 


Kewanee Boilers are built 
with plenty of steam space 


and so, the water stays in the boiler where 
it belongs and doesn't get into the mains 
and pipes and radiators. 


That means dryer steam, 


and that’s what is wanted. 


KEWANEE BSILER COMPANY 


KEWANEE, ILLINOIS 


Steel Heating Boilers, Radiators, Tanks, Water Heating Garbage Burners 


eg Market and Washi gy Sts. BRANCHES: DALLAS ory pre Life Bldg. 


NEW Y 47 W. 42nd St. i eee 708 Builders Exchange DETROIT 1772 Lafayette Boul. 
DES Monies 315 Hubbell Bldg. BUS, O. 808 Ist Nat’l] Bank Bldg. OLE ay 1121 Nicholas Bldg. 
KANSAS CITY 2014 Wyandotte St. SALT TARE’ CITY Scott Bldg. CLEVEL AND 706 Rose Bldg. 
INDIANAPOLIS 509 Occidental Bldg. MILWAUKEE Mer. & Mfrs. Bank Bldg. ATLANTA, Ga. 1524-25 Canaan Bldg. 
ST. LOUIS 1212 Chemical Bldg. PITTSBURGH 945 Oliver Bldg SAN FRANCISCO 72 Fremont St. 


CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES—The Dominion Radiator Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ont., Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man., Hamilton, Ont., St. John, N. B., Calgary, Alta., 
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The Heart of a 
Plumbing Installation 


Clow 
Madden Automatic 
Closet 


This type of closet, the extra- 
ordinary maintenance econ- 
omy of which makes it very 
desirable for industrial 
plants. The valve consists of 
only three movable parts — 
the seat and the stems. It is 
extremely durable andreadily 
accessible for replacement of 
the rubber washers—the only 
part that ever wears out. 
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Good porcelain, well-plated 
metal, durable woodwork—those 
things are wzportant. But the valve 
mechanism of the closet is vzta/. The 
health of the occupants of the build- 
ing literally depends upon it. 


Clow experience, Clow thorough- 
ness and Clow ideals are represented 
in valves for various purposes. Made 
without regard for considerations of 
price, they are offered and sold only 
to those who want the Zesz. 


In the three distinct valve con- 
structions illustrated the acme of 
perfection in closet operation is 
attained. 

The selection of either type, when 
embodied ina complete water closet 
combination, to meet building re- 
quirements, preference of operation 
oraspecial service assures satisfaction, 
durability, and economy of operation. 


The operating mechanism of a 
water closet combination IS VITAL. 


JAMES B. CLOW & SONS 
General Offices: 534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago 


Sales offices in the principal cities 


WN 


Clow Water Con- 
trolled Flush Valve 


This type of valve, for di- 
rect connection to mains, 
on account of its sim- 
plicity of construction and 
operation makes it with- 
out a rival in its field. 


The Clow-Shoppe 
Flush Valve 
This type of valve in a 
low down tank eliminates 
all troubles commonly 
prevailing in this type of 

construction, 
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The House Is Not Finished 
Until a 


AUTOMATIG GAS WATER HEATER 


Is Installed 


OUR client's best interests are served by your 

recommendation of the most economical, most 
convenient hot water service—cheap hot water in 
abundance at the turn of the faucet—any time—day 
or night—as freely as cold water. 


Humphrey quality insures permanent, inexpensive, 
plentiful hot water service—time saving, labor saving, 
enduring. Provide for it in every home you plan. 


Let us know if you do not have our latest catalog. 


HUMPHREY COMPANY 


Div. Ruud Mfg. Co. 
Kalamazoo - - 


221 


SB SYSTEMS 
OF STEAM HEATING 


Perfect Heating Comfort 
at 20 to 30% Coal Saving 


DSCO Heating gets the utmost out of the coal burned 
fay because no steam is wasted. The Adsco Graduated 

Valve at top of each radiator controls use of steam 
with great precision. Any desired amount of the radiator’s 
surface can be used. This perfect control saves 20 to 30% 
of all fuel cost. 


N over 17,000 public, semi-publicand private 
buildings the Webster Steam Heating Sys- 
tems are giving conclusive proof that they 

are built to give permanent satisfaction. Thirty 
branch offices and service stations help to in- 
sure this result by their active and practical 
co-operation with architects, contractors and 
owners in designing and installing each system 
and then checking its operation. 


Send for Bulletins 


WARREN 
WEBSTER 

& CO. 

Camden, N. J. 

31 Branch Offices 


The condensate returns to boiler at so low a temperature that 
return mains need not be covered. No air valves. No radi- 
ator or return traps. No vacuum pumps. No noise. No 
odors. Just perfect heating. Change hot water systems to 
better controlled, more economical Adsco Heating. (Bulletin 
No. 147-AF tells how.) Ask about Adsco Heating for indi- 
vidual buildings, Bulletin No. 150-AF; for Adsco Community 
Heating of a group of buildings from Central Station Steam 
Plant, Bulletin No. 20-AF. 


AMERICAN [ISTRICT STEAM COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES AND WORKS 
Nortu TONAWANDA. N.Y. 


AGENCIES: Chicago, First National Bank Bldg. 
New York, 1777 Woolworth Bldg. Seattle, Hoge Bldg. 
Boston, 2A Park St. Pittsburgh, 1404 Arrott Bldg. 


fit DSCO 
HEATING 


Adsco Grad- 
uated Radia- 
tor Valve 


Residence of E. M. Statler, Buffalo, 
equipped with a Webster System of 
Steam Heating 


Note steam at top 
of radiator, air 
below 
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Shoreland Apartments 
Lake Shore Drive 
Chicago, Ill. 


Eckland, Fugard 
& Kapp 


Architects 


Ya 


Heated by three 
No. S-4012 
Super-Smokeless Boilers 


T. J. Douglas & Co. 
Heating 


Et 
OS 


Engineers 


Soft Coal Heating of Fine Buildings with 
Imperial 
Super-Smokeless Boilers 


Where anti-smoke ordinances are in effect and where beauty of buildings is con- 
cerned — there Imperial Super-Smokeless Boilers are especially desirable. 


Apartment houses and hotels keep their rooms comfortable in the coldest weather; 
and public buildings and manufacturing plants maintain their proper temperatures 
with these super boilers. 


They consume little fuel and burn the poorer grades of bituminous coal without smoke or 
soot. All carbon and gases from the coal are thoroughly burned before leaving the boiler — 
it’s the Super-Smokeless idea that does it. 


Right at the heart of the fire a fresh supply of air (oxygen) is admitted. The result is an 
intensely hot, blue-white flame that swirls forward and back through the boiler, efficiently 
super-heating every bit of surface and consuming all gases. Itis the Bunsen Burner principle 
correctly applied to heating systems. 


Our catalog and list of installations will interest you. Write for it. 
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\ BUNSEN 
| BURNER 
it admits 
extra AIR 
into the 

FLAME 


Utica Heater Company 


Utica, N. Y. 
218-220 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Ill. 


Branches in Principal Cities 
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JENKINS BROS. 
_BRIDGEPORT FACTORY 


°) 


METAL ANALYSES —The metallurgist plays anim- 
portant part in the manufacture of Jenkins Valves, for 
a good valve must contain good metal. Metal is 
bought on analyses; and, to maintain a high stand- 
ard, analyses of cast metal are regularly made. 
Metal is mixed and charges are prepared under the 
supervision of competent metallurgists. 


standard 
perpetually 
maintained 

ENKINS VALVES occupy an ex- 


traordinary position — they are 

known not only as good, ser- 
viceable valves, but commonly set 
the standard by which engineers and 
architects judge other valves. 


obligation upon a manufacturer, for 
a standard once established must be 
constantly and assuredly maintained. 
During each step in the manufacture 
of every valve, Jenkins Bros. are 
mindful of this obligation, and also of 
the fact that dependent upon valves 
are comfort, convenience, fuel econo- 
my, and safety to life and property. 


Reputation and prestige throw an 


Jenkins. design provides a heavier, stronger 
valve. The “‘analyses proved’? metal is uni- 
formly cast, and castings are accurately ma- 
chined to assure unity of parts. (Parts are 
interchangeable, and proper replacements can 
be supplied readily for any Jenkins Valve.) 
Each valve must ‘“‘prove’’ itself in rigid tests 
and leaves the factory fully guaranteed —a 
valve that is safe and dependable in severe as 
well as average service. 


Jenkins Valves are made in brass, iron, and 
steel forall requirements. The Jenkins ‘‘ Dia- 
mond Mark”’ and signature on each valve 


identify the genuine — at supply houses every- 
where. 


INSTANTANEOUS, FREE, FULL FLOW—is 
given by this Jenkins ‘‘Rapid Action’’ Valve 
which can be opened wide with quarter pull of 
lever. Stays open automatically. Stops water 
waste, saves time. For use on washers in laun- 
dries; inbottling establishments; in bathhouses; 
on various machines, and in places where much 
water is used and a dependable, quick opening 
valve is required. 


Send ‘or data on the valves in which you are interested. 


JENKINS BROS. 


New York Boston Philadelphia Chicago 
Montreal London Havana 
FACTORIES: Bridgeport, Conn.; 

Elizabeth, N. J.; Montreal, Canada 
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MODERN METHODS 


From the time the high-grade ore is 
charged into the blast furnace until 
the resultant metal emerges from the 
mill in the form of finished pipe, each 
successive operation in the manufac- 
ture of “NATIONAL” Pipe is super- 
vised by a corps of technical and 
mechanical experts. 


High-grade raw material, modern 
mechanical methods, and an inten- 
sive system of inspecting and testing 
are some of the factors which have 


made “NATIONAL” the 


MODERN PIPE 


NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


General Sales Offices: Frick Building 
DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
Atlanta Boston Chicago Denver Detroit New Orleans New York Salt LakeCity Philadelphia Pittsburgh St, Louls St. Pao! 
PACING COAST KEPRESENTATIVES : U.S. Steel Products Co. San Francisco | Los Angeles Portland Seattle 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVES ; U,8-Steel Products Co, New York City 


“LOOK FOR 
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| BYERS BULLETIN 
NO. 32 


Corrosion 
of Pipes 
in 


(| HouseDrainage 
ypu 


IGHT is thrown on this vital question by various Byers 
Bulletins on pipe corrosion. The Life, of course, depends 

on the nature of the service—the corrosive conditions. 
Also on the kind of pipe you install—Byers or cheaper pipe. 


What is Wrought Iron? How much lonéger does it last than 
Steel? How much should it cost to install Pipe? Is Galva- 
nized pipe worth the extra cost? These and many other 
questions are dealt with in Byers Bulletins. 


Tell us on which subject you desire information and we 
will send you the right Bulletin, free. 


Write Today 
A.M. BYERS COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Established 1864 
NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND CHICAGO 


BYERS PIPE 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON 
FULL WEIGHT GUARANTEED 


Look for the Name and Year rolled ia every length 
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Curtis Publishing Co. Building 
Philadelphia 


Edgar V. Seeler, Architect 


F. C. Roberts & Co., Engi- 
neers ; Lord Electric Co., Elec- 


trical Contractors 


Wired with Sherarduct 


tie splendid structure owned and occupied by 
the Curtis Publishing Company— publishers of 
the Saturday Evening Post, Ladies’ Home Journal 
and Country Gentleman—is wired throughout with 
Sherarduct Rigid Steel Conduit—the Electrical 
Conduit that is Sherardized and Enameled on both 
surfaces, making it rust-proof and acid-proof inside 
and outside. 


National Metal Molding © 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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CAST IRON 


HOUSE DRAINAGE 


FOR SANITATION 


IN THE 
BUILDING 


LEADERS. 
DRAINS 
SEWERS. 


LASTS LONGER 
THAN THE BUILDING 


Specifications and illustrated literature will be mailed upon request by any or all of 
the following independent and competing makers of Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings 


Krupp Foundry Co. Lansdale, Pa. 
National Foundry Co. of N. Y., Inc. 10 Sanford St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Salem Brass & lron Mfg. Co. Bridgeton, N. J. 
Sanitary Co. of America Linfield, Pa. 


The Central Foundry Co. 90 West St., New York 


Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co. 
J. D. Johnson 

Somerville Iron Works 

A. Weiskittel & Son Co. 
Abendroth Bros. 


1130 Ridge Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 
ount Holly, N. J. 

Somerville, ; 

Baltimore, Md, 

Port Chester, N. Y. 


A-!1a30 
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WHALE-BONE-ITE 


equip this and other buildings 
of same owners. 


Once used always used. 


They give life-long, 
sanitary service. 
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ee the specifications call for a moderate 
fixture of conservative design or the more ot- 


nate elegance of the costly structure, there can be 
unfailing confidence and satisfaction in 


CRANE SERVICE 


which can be secured from more than one hundred Crane 
Branches, Offices and Exhibit Rooms in the leading cities 
throughout the country. 


«= ——— CRANE CO," 
836 South Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
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New Catalogue Ready 


T is our desire to place a copy of our new 

Catalogue R in the office of every Architect. 
The book is really a masterpiece of simplicity and 
comprehensiveness. It illustrates and gives com- 
plete specifications of practically every plumbing 
fixture that would be used in any kind of a build- 
ing operation. In the cross index are indicated 
the plate numbers best adapted for specific types 
of installation,—residential, hotels, schools, 
prisons, theatres, etc. Included are many diagram 
plates showing method of installation. 


7 
If you have not received copy fill out coupon. are 
TRENTON 
The Trenton Potteries Company POTTERIES 
COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey, U.S. A. Gentlemen: 
Pl end me a copy of 


World’s largest makers of All-Clay Plumbing Fixtures pane aka S 


ANAT 29 


ity an d State 


CL] Architect {J Building Contractor 
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Water Economy Is a Feature 
of This Institutional Shower 


Here is the Speakman H 895 Institutional 
Shower. Its features are— 


Mixometer that gives the desired shower 
temperature instantly. The Mixometer has 
been tested for more than ten years in school 
use. 


Lock Shield Controlling Stops that allow 
the water to be cut to the economy point 
(6 gallons per minute). 


Anyforce Kas-Bras Shower Head drilled, 
each hole separately, and at an angle to throw 
all the water on the bather. The bather can 
also regulate the shower’s force by turning 
the china lever handle in the Anyforce Head. 


Water can be shut off individual showers 
without interfering with other showers in bat- 
tery or fixtures in the room. 


We will be glad to give architects any needed 
information we may have about showers. Also 
to send booklets and our recent catalog, H. 


Speakman Company 


Wilmington - Delaware 


SPEAKMAN 
SHOWERS 


Wash and Bathe in Running Water 


December, 1921 


“T Wish I had Known about 
the Kernerator before My 
Home was Built ”’ 


HIS is the attitude reflected in the many letters 
received from disappointed home owners who 
have learned about this modern system of waste 
disposal after their residences have been completed 
— too late for a Kernerator to be installed. 


The Kernerator is a brick incinerator built into 
the base of the chimney in the basement when the 
building is erected. On the first floor in the flue is 
a hopper door into which is thrown all household 
refuse — wilted flowers, broken crockery, tin cans, 

garbage. ‘This material 
falls down into the incin- 
erator and at intervals it is 
lighted and burns itself up. 
Costs nothing to operate 
since no commercial fuel 
is required. 


For additional details and specifica- 
tions see page 1837 Sweet’s 1920 
Catalog. 


Kerner Incinerator Co. 
1015 Chestnut St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Built-in-the-Chimney 


tay 


SAR 
AN 


Flushes Instantly with Big 
Saving in Water 


Note in the diagram 

above the direct line of 

flow — with no crevices, 

TRO ledges or passages to 
A U foul. Protected always 
SANITARY 


PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


DuoJET 


by positive water seal. 
The Watrous Closet 
saves two to three gal- 
lons of water on each 
flushing. Write for our 
prices and detailed de- 
scription. 


The Imperial Brass Mfg. Co. 


1201 W. Harrison Street Chicago, IIl. 


Send for catalog also describing Watrous Flushing Valves, Urinals, Self- 
Closing Cocks, Liquid Soap Fixtures, Drinking Fountains, etc. 
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In the mammoth Bevo Plant, St. Louis, Mo. 


Associated Architects: 
Widemann & Walsh, 
Klipstein @ Rothmann, St. Louis. 


Plumbing Contractors: Abel Garhard Plumb- 
ing Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Plumbing saber: N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co., 
t 


. Louis. 


EOI yy 


Plumbing equipment that gives 
the utmost in service 


The mammoth Bevo Plant, St. Louis, Mo., equipped with 

‘ every device known for protecting health and insuring the 
safety of employes, is equipped with Thomas Maddock 
sanitary fixtures. 


Plumbing fixtures are bought but once or twice in a life- 
time. Therefore, such equipment should be selected on 
the basis of SERVICE—service in labor saved, service in 
preventing disease and service in safeguarding health. 


RE CIFICATION 


MANUAL 


{ : : ; NTAINS 
Maddock fixtures are made entirely of glistening, snow white, almost ook STAs 
unbreakable vitreous china which gives yearsand yearsof service with- Be 

out repairs and without showing age. They are easy to keep clean, 


are sanitary and always can be depended upon to protect health. 


TVANY W NOILVI1A129dS OF6T 


See our section in the 


If you do not have a complete file of Maddock literature, write for Foureenih Acmuairag 
our architect’s catalog which describes fully the Maddock line ot pages 1037 to 1044. 


fixtures for the home, public buildings, hospitals, etc. 


Thomas Maddock’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J. 


OLDEST »~.-SANITARY ~ POTTERS -~ IN + AMERICA ESTABLISHED 1889 


Manufacturers of sanitary earthenware plumbing fixtures for bath, kitchen and laundry needs in 
the home; also sanitary ware for medical, industrial, commercial and public building installations 


Branches: New York- Philadelphia — Chieago — San Francisco — St. Louis 


The fixture shown above 
is the Madbury. A one- 
piece vitreous china lav- 
atory of the center leg sup- 
port type with integral 
supply nozzle and _over- 
flow cleansing device, 
both exclusive Maddock 
features. 

The valve handles and 
other slab fittings are also 
made of vitreous china, 
which eliminates the care 
required to keep ordinary 
metal parts clean. 

This lavatory may also be 
furnished with pedestal 
instead of center leg sup- 
port, when so desired. 


y} 
foremost 
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108 Madison Street 
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Price, $1.25 postpaid 


HOMEBUILDER’S PLAN BOOK 
bound in heavy board with cloth back 
7 and illustrated cover in color. Fifty 
Y designs shown with plans and perspec- 

tives. Printed on India tint paper. 

Size of book,7%4"x 10%4". Orders filled 

promptly upon receipt of remittance. 
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Asbestone 
Flooring 


The recognized stand- 
ing of ASBESTONE 


Composition Flooring 
as the world’s best interior 
flooring has been achieved 
through appreciation of the 
fact that ASBESTONE 
quality and service are 
beyond question. 


Floors Are the Most Used and Abused Portion of Any Building 
Therefore, specify ASBESTONE and secure best results. We GUARANTEE all installations. 


Prices, samples and full particulars free on application 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER & CO. 


Composition Flooring and Stucco Manufacturers 


DULLER 
'ASBES 


TONE 
Waukegan, IIl. GUARANTEED PRODUC 15 
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A New Book On Plans For 
Small Houses 


HESE designs, resulting from a recent national 
architectural competition, illustrate the great ad- 
vance that the last few years have seen in planning the 
small house. Fifty complete designs are published, 


about equally divided among four, five and six rooms. 


This is a selection from nearly 1,200 designs that were 
submitted to the Jury and the standard of architecture 
is exceptionally high. To any architect interested in 
small house design this book will have a definite and 
practical appeal. 
Published for 
Building Plans Holding Corporation 
by 
Rogers and Manson Company 

142 Berkeley Street Boston 17, Mass. 
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The Fort Steuben Hotel, Steubenville, Ohto: Frederic Webber , 
Philadelphia, Architect; J. D. Johnson Co., Inc., 
Philadelphia, Jobbers; Modern Plumbing 
Y &§ Heating Co., Philadelphia, Plumbers 


mT LER 


And FORT STEUBEN HOTEL 


Even the smaller cities are learning that a fine 
hotel is a civic asset and worthy of the best in 
architecture and equipment. Witness, for in- 
stance, the Fort Steuben Hotel, Steubenville, 
Ohio. Here, as in so many other modern hotels, 
large and small, Kohler Enameled Plumbing 
Ware—snow-white, glistening, easily cleaned 
—was selected for its famous qualities of 
beauty, durability and utility. This public 
favor extends also into homes, clubs, apart- 
ments and institutions throughout the land. 


~ 


* * * 


Our handbook, ‘‘ KOHLER of KOHLER,” 
illustrating and describing Kohler Enameled 
Plumbing Ware, contains much information 
of interest to architects. We shall be very 
glad to send a copy on request. 


~_— 


o>) 2) 


Kohler “Viceroy” Built-in Bath 


sige KOHLER o— KOHLER 


Kohler Co., Founded 1873, Kohler, Wisconsin 
Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wisconsin 


BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


Manufacturers’ Catalogs and Business Announcements 


CATALOG REVIEW 


TrusScCON STEEL COMPANY, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 
“Truscon Mechanical Operators” (814x 11 ins.). 
48 pp. 

The improvement which is so marked in manu- 
facturing buildings, in schools of certain types and 
in structures of many kinds covering extensive 
areas is closely bound up with the provision of large 
window spaces which often form a considerable part 
of the exterior walls. To secure an abundant supply 
of fresh air, any size or arrangement of ventilated 
areas may be had. Entire walls can be filled with 
ventilated sidewall sash, and the faces of lantern 
monitor and sawtooth can be filled with sidewall 
sash or with long lines of continuous sash, but to 
secure the full benefit of such installations it is 
necessary to be able to control, the opening and 
closing of the ventilated areas quickly and easily. 

The very extent of the variety of steel sash and 
the operators by which they are controlled renders 
their selection and specification of great importance 
to architects and engineers and in this carefully 
prepared catalog which is freely offered to those 
concerned will be found listed, illustrated and 
described the numerous forms of steel sash and 
devices for their manipulation which are made by 
this large manufacturing firm. The scope of the 
catalog is such that it goes with equal care into the 
information necessary for the selection of steel sash 
suitable for use in a comparatively small window 
area and for the specification of great lengths of 
sash in which a line of tension rod is used for open- 
ing and closing the shafts. 

In addition to listing the data which engineers 
and architects will find necessary in specifying or 
ordering steel sash this brochure places at the dis- 
posal of those interested the services of the com- 
pany’s engineering staff in solving special problems 
or in working out installations of the most efficient 
type. 

Gorton & LIDGERWOOD CompaANy, NEW YorRK 
AND Cuicaco. ‘‘The Gorton Single Pipe Vapor 
Heating System” (314 x 614 ins.). 16 pp. 
Economy in building is promoted by the use of 

heating systems which require but a single pipe, and 

economy in operation may be effected by using 
devices which produce economy in fuel by ready 
control of the heat. This booklet describes the 
economy made possible by the use of the Gorton 

Single Pipe Vapor System which is the result of two 

Gorton appliances,—the Vapor Air Relief Valve and 

the Quarter Turn Packing Lock Radiator Valve. 

The Vapor Air Relief Valve works independently 
of any thermostatic action; the air passageway is 
entirely clear and the area of the passageway is four 
times greater than that of any automatic air valve. 
This permits the air to be quickly expelled from a 
radiator when the supply valve is open, admitting 
vapor at even the slightest pressure. When the 
radiator has been cleared of air the vapor will in- 
stantly close the inlet opening of the Air Relief 
Valve. This prevents water from collecting in the 


valve and the outlet of the Air Relief Valve being 
always open it is impossible for a vacuum to form 
in it. The Quarter Turn feature of the Gorton 
Radiator Valve makes it even easier to turn off a 
radiator than to open a window, for merely a turn 
of the wrist will fully open or close the valve, and 
because the valve is so easily manipulated heat is 
saved at the radiators and coal at the boilers, the 
result being reduced coal bills. 


THE STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, PEN ARGYLE, 
Pa. “Structural Slate,’’ Chapters 6, 7, 8 (84%x11 
ins.). 20, 28, 24 pp. 

These are the most recent parts of the slate data 
that are being compiled under The Structural Ser- 
vice Bureau to show the standardization of sizes, 
parts and arrangement. The contents of the three 
are ‘Urinal Stalls,”’ “Shower Stalls’’ and ‘“‘Laundry 
Tubs, Sinks and Sink Tops,” respectively, all 
presented in a clear and concise manner. Besides 
a statement by this company concerning its aims in 
unifying the parts produced, there are shop draw- 
ings for jointing and construction and isometric 
diagrams showing positions and spaces required. 
Partition and screen heights, for instance, are es- 
tablished, as are other units, with the considera- 
tion of all practical purposes in mind, and enough 
variety in types appear to meet the ideas of all 
who would benefit by the standardization. Di- 
mension and price charts are to be found with each 
kind of equipment. Previous chapters in this se- 
ries are on Geologic Data, Basic Specifications, 
Stairways, Fittings and Toilet Enclosures. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The engineering firm of Parsons, Klapp, Brinck- 
erhoff & Douglas announce the organization of 
Parklap, Inc., for the purpose of further increas- 
ing their facilities of handling construction work of 
all classes, and the continuance of the Parklap Con- 
struction Corporation, for the construction of large 
projects. Home office, 84 Pine street, New York. 

Ralph O. Beattie & Co. announce the opening of 
offices for the practice of architecture in the Fontron 
Loan & Trust Co. Bldg., North Sherman street, 
Hutchinson, Kan. Manufacturers’ samples and 
catalogs are requested. 


Cram & Ferguson, architects, of Boston have 
removed their offices from 15 Beacon street and are 
now located at 248 Boylston street. 


Elwin P. Norberg, architect, has opened an office 
at 6403 Hollywood blvd., Los Angeles, and desires 
manufacturers’ samples and catalogs. 

Henry John Burden and G. Roper Gouinlock 
have entered into partnership for the practice of 
architecture under the name of Burden & Gouinlock, 
with offices at 101 King street, West, Toronto. 


A. D. R. Sullivant, formerly associate member 
of the firm of Hoppin & Koen, and Frederick M. 
Godwin have formed a partnership for the practice 
of architecture under the name of Godwin & Sulli- 
vant, with offices at 350 Madison avenue, New York. 
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Do YOUR Plans Specify the 
Material That Makes Walking 
Surfaces Safe for the Public? 


LANS for public buildings are not com- 
plete unless adequate provision has been 
made for safe walking surfaces where foot 
trafic is heavy. A large percentage of 
schoolhouses, business buildings and public 
buildings of various kinds now being erected 


are having installations of ALUNDUM 
SAFETY TILE wherever the traffic is suff- 


cient to warrant it. 


ALUNDUM SAFETY TILE is selected 


because it combines everlasting durability 
with slip-proof effectiveness. It never wears 
smooth whether used as a flooring or as a 
nose for stairs. The first cost is the only 
cost. Replacement of stairtreads and 
other non-slipping materials has been a 
problem, but there is no such problem when 


ALUNDUM SAFETY TILE is employed. 


Every architect who hasn’ta sample should send 
for one and for further information. 


NORTON COMPANY 


Worcester = 2 Mass. 


New York Chicago Detroit 
151 Chambers St. 11 No. Jefferson St. 233 W. Congress St. 
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“There is nothing perfect, but Blox-on-end is 
the nearest to a perfect heavy service floor” 


The above is not a coined phrase but a positive statement 
made by a member of a very old and conservative firm of 
architects located at Cincinnati. 


@ That numerous other architects and engineers have the 
same opinion of Blox-on-end is evidenced by the fact that 
it is being specified extensively for the country’s leading in- 
dustrial plants — for plants whose owners are convinced 
that Blox-on-end’s initial cost is justified by ultimate economy 
and continuing satisfaction. 


@ Blox-on-end (not a loose block floor) is in a class by itself. 
Scientifically designed for heavy service, no expense is 
spared to make it what it is—the best utility floor on the 
market, and this company stands behind it in every way. 


q If you are interested in only the best, write nearest 


] office for Booklet ‘‘B’’ and specifications. 
Comes in sections averaging 71 feet 


in length 


Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 


1303 R. A. Long Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Chicago: 332 South Michigan Avenue New York: 501 Astor Trust Building 
Cleveland: 1900 Euclid Avenue Boston: 914 Broad Exchange 


A Surface of Lead Through the Life of the Tread 


ie: Universal Safety Treads the non-slip Our book on Universal Safety Treads gives 


information of value to every architect. 


lead inserts are rolled in the base-plate Wiietoes coe 


and interlocked at the bottom in such a 
manner that they can never work loose. 


Thus a safe, non-slip lead surface is 
always present until the tread is 
completely worn out. 


They are easily installed and 
adaptable to any construction 
—jiron, wood, stone or con- 
crete. 


ea CO *®ES 
SAFETY TREAD 
40 COURT ST. BOSTON 
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About 


[APIDO|LITH 


TRADE MARK 


the liquid chemical dustproofer and waterproofer of old and new concrete floors: 


ContinentaliCan Co., Chicago, IIl., 
writes: “Over 125,000 square feet of lapi- 
dolized concrete floors receive wear daily, 
such as heavy trucks, etc., and we find 
them in excellent condition.” (On above 
satisfaction we treated over 160,000 square 
feet at Jersey City Plant.) 


Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), Minne- 
apolis, Minn., writes: “‘Lapidolith has 
proven very satisfactory and we have 
used Lapidolith for the past five years 
constantly.” 


A. G. Spaulding & Bros. Mfg. Coy 
Chicopee Falls, Mass., writes: “Lapido- 
lith is certainly a very satisfactory prod- 
ict: 


Chalmers Knitting Co., Amsterdam, 
N.Y., writes: “We are pleased to learn by 
experience that Lapidolith is all you claim 
for it.’ 


Other Sonneborn Products: 


HYDROCIDE 


A black tacky material for water- 
proofing foundations and damp- 
proofing the interior of exposed 
walls. No furring or lathing 
necessary. Binds perfectly with 
plaster. 


HYDROCIDE- INTEGRAL 


To be mixed with the cement 
for waterproofing mass concrete 
against water pressure. Powder 
or paste. 


FERMO 


A liquid chemical which hastens 
the set of concrete and mortar. 
Saves time—prevents freezing. 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Lexing- 
ton, Ky., writes: ‘“Lapidolith has given 
very satisfactory results on concrete 
aisles which are subjected to constant 
trucking.” 


Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
writes: “The Lapidolith we used was 
satisfactory and if we make further in- 
stallation of concrete, will be glad to use 


Lapidolith.”’ 


Bethlehem Steel Co., Lebanon, Pa., 
writes: “The application of Lapidolith at 
our plant is entirely satisfactory.” 


Gulf States Steel Co., Alabama City, 
Ala., writes: ““Lapidolith has proven very 
satisfactory, in fact, all we desired of it.” 


Chevrolet Motor Co., Oakland, Calif., 
writes: ‘““We specified Lapidolith Floor 
Hardener for our new extension entirely 
upon results obtained in our old building.”’ 


Ford Motor Co.: In twenty-two of 
the Assembly Plants have had their 
floors treated with Lapidolith. 


Are your clients’ floors dusting or 
wearing? Specify Lapidolith—stand- 
ard for ten years. 


Over 200,000,000 square feet of 
concrete floors have been lapidolized 
thus far. 


Write to Gechnical Department for 
specification forms, sample and details 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, Inc. 


Dept. 4 264 Pearl St., New York 
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Abendroth Brothers 

Adam Electric Company, Frank 
Alabama Marble Company 

American Brass Company, The 
American District Steam Company 
American Face Brick Association, The 
American Fence Construction Co. 
American Lead Pencil Co. 

American Materials Co. 

American Sheet and Tin Plate Co. 
American Terra Cotta and Ceramic Co., The 
American Walnut Mfrs. Assn. 
American Window Glass Company 
Anchor Post Iron Works 

Angel, H. Reeve 

Anniston Foundry Co. 

Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau 

Armstrong Cork and Insulation Company 
Armstrong’s Linoleum 

Arrow Electric Company, The 

Art Stucco Materials Co., Inc. 
Asbestos Shingle, Slate and Sheathing Co. 
Associated Tile Manufacturers, The 
Atlantic Terra Cotta Co. 


Cabot, Inc., 

Caldwell Mfg. Co. 

California Redwood Association 
Carey Co., The Philip 

Carney’s Cement Company 

Carter Bloxonend Flooring Co. 
Central Foundry Co. 

Cheney Brothers 

Chesley Co., Inc., A. C. 

Clinton Metallic Paint Co. 

Clow & Sons, James B. 

Common Brick Industry of America, The 
Congoleum Company, Inc. 
Conkling-Armstrong Terra Cotta Co. 
Crane Company 

Creo-Dipt Company, Inc. 

Crittall Casement Window Co. 
Cutler Mail Chute Co. 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 
Dixon Crucible Co. 
Dunham Co., C. A 


Faber, Eberhard 


Fiske & Company, Inc. 
Fox Co., M. Ewing 
French & Co., 


General Chemical 

Gillis & Geoghegan 

Globe Ventilator Company 
Gorton & Lidgerwood Co. 
Goulds Manufacturing Co. 
Guastavino Co., R. 


Haines, Jones & Cadbury Co. 
Hampton Shops 

Harrison Granite Co. 

Heinz Roofing Tile Co., The 
Hitchings & Co. 


Imperial Brass Mfg. Co., The 
Improved Office Partition Company 
Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association. 


Jenkins Bros. 
Johns-Manville, Inc. 
Johnson & Son, S. C. 
Johnson Co., J. D. 


Kaestner & Hecht Co. 

Kawneer Co., The 

Kelley Island Lime & Transport Co. 
Kelsey Heating Company, The 
Kensington Mfg. Company 

Kerner Incinerator Co., The 
Kewanee Boiler Company 

Kewanee Private Utilities Co. 
Kohler Company 

Krupp Foundry Co. 


Long-Bell Lumber Co., The 


Maddock’s Sons Company, Thomas 
N arb +loid Company, The 

Matthews Brothers Mfg. Company 
Maurer & Sons, Henry 

McKinney Manufacturing Company 
Mississippi Wire Glass Co. 
Morgan Sash and Door Company 
Moulding Brick Co., Thos. 

Muller & Co., Franklyn R. 


National Fire Proofing Company 
National Foundry Co. of New York, Inc. 
National Lead Company 

National Metal Molding Co. 

National Tube Co. 

New Jersey Terra Cotta Company 
North Western Expanded Metal Co. 
Northwestern Terra Cotta Co., The 
Norton Company 


O’Brien Varnish Co. 


Raymond Concrete Pile Company 
Reliance Fireproof Door Co. 
Rogers, Inc., M. H 


Rome 


Salem Brass and Iron Manufacturing Co. 
Samson Cordage Works 


Simplex Wire and Cable Co. 
Smith Co., The H. B. 

Smith & Co., Edw. 

Smith & Egge Mfg. Co., The 
Smyser-Royer Co. 


United States Gypsum Company 
United States Mineral Wool Co. 
Sanitary Company of America 
Utica Heater Company 


Vonnegut Hardware Co. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co., Inc. 
Warren Webster & Company 
Weiskittel & Son Co, A. 
Western Brick Company 

Wilson Corporation, The J. 
Winkle Terra Cotta Co., The 
Wisconsin Lime & Cement Co. 
Wolff Manufacturing Co. 


Zouri Drawn Metals Co. 
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dhove 1s ad common purpose 


in the work of those who 
design and those who specify 
Wolff Quality Plumbing. 
Both have recognized their 
responsibility for installa- 
tions that shall give perma- 


nent satisfaction in use. 


WOLFF ES CY a tapanhrahe CO., CHICAGO 
Established 1855 


Sanitary Enamelware - Range Boilers 
Potteryware - Brass Goods - Marble 


DALLAS OMAHA ST, LOUIS HAMMOND CINCINNATI DENVER 
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ATLER—17x21!.—12x16 basin 
also 18420 and 20x24 sizes 


The ELJER SIXTEEN 
HESE few fixtures have been se- 


lected from our very complete line 
as being the best of their respective types. 
This assortment will answer almost any 
staple requirement. 


ee 


LYNOON—15x18 slab, 10x15 basin 


We are leaders in our line, make only 
the highest quality of vitreous china and 
fully guarantee each piece. 


Send for catalog 


“ The Standardized Sixteen” 


illustrating and describing these fixtures 
ELJER COMPANY 


Factories 


FORD CITY, PENNA. and CAMERON, W. VA. 


_MARION—SANUS 
Tank) Sy. Jet 


SHASTA SANUS (With Lip) 
Sy. Jet) 


HOLLAND—MAXIMUS 
(Tank Quret Sy. Jet 


“The Wood 


Eternal’ 


is accounted conspicuously fine for 
the inside trim of the house, especially 

for the kitchen. It is not “put on the 
warp” by steam and other forms of 
“moisture, such as too often infest the 

_ kitchen. Then the grain is handsome 
_ and it takes a most beautiful finish. 
Why should not kitchens be attrac- 


: G tive? Would it not help solve the serv- 
ant problem? Cypress lasts and lasts and 
lasts and lasts—and always “behaves.” 


Let our “ARCHITECTS’ DEPART- 
MENT” help YOU. Our entire resources 


ae are at your service with reliable counsel. 


We invite correspondence 
with a serious purpose in tt. 


Ny Sthern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
1234 Poydras Building, New Orleans, La. ., or 1234 Graham Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 


SPECIFY AND INSIST ON “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS. 
IDENTIFIED BY THE CYPRESS ASSN.’S REGISTERED TRADE-MARK. 
IF: IN ANY DOUBT, PLEASE WRITE US IMMEDIATELY. 


a | ace REGISTERED TRADE-MARK IS INDELIBLY STAMPED IN THE END OF EVERY BOARD OF TRUE “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS, TAKE NO OTHER 
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Kaestner & Hecht 
Elevators 


We it was decided to replace the original elevators in The First 
National Bank Building, Birmingham, Mr. John Lewis, of 
the building, was delegated to investigate. He visited a number of cities 
inspecting elevators, and also covered personally the facilities of several 


elevator manufacturers. Upon his return he submitted a comprehensive 
report. Naturally, the competition for the installation was very keen. 


The selection of KPH Elevators under these circumstances was a matter of 
special gratification to the members of our organization — and the service 
since given by K@H Elevators in this building has been a continuous source of 
justification to Mr. Lewis and the other men who determined upon their use. 


Kaestner & Hecht Co. 


Founded 1863 + Chicago 


DETROIT - BIRMINGHAM + MINNEAPOLIS ¢ MILWAUKEE ¢ INDIANAPOLIS -« OMAHA 


VHE BARTA PRESS, CAMBRIDGE 
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BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 


UME 
3 9999 08794 632 1 
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